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liRITON R1V1KRI-: justly 
c^upic.s tlu; positistii of' boint; 
(iVjtifeltiior'-ariuual priinter of 
V)-dayrv.,J;ig,.„hts not only 
singled out die noblest of 
animals upon which to e.\iTcist: 
has also turned his genius in 
lie direction of the more insigniiicaiu though 
by no means less familiar. , 

tVhen 1 m.ade my first e.all at “ fla'iley,'’ 
Finchley Road, where Air. RKiere resides, 1 
was rc'-eived in a very appro|iriate manner. 
I rang the bell and, like the proverbial Hash 
of lightning, a line fox-terrier, ''Sjiccir’ bv 
name, flew down the stairs leailing into the 
hall and endeavoured to get at me through 
the glass winiows. 1 rang the bell ag.iin, .and 
inwardly thought that I preferred the Royal 
.Acadenih.'ian’s dogs on the canvas rather 
than on my track. The ap[)earancc ol the 
artist himself, howeter, and the kindlv way 
in which he greeted me ^ecmed to reassure 
my young barking friend. Triton Ritiere 
is of medium height - his hair is grew 
He is a rapid, though very deliberate, 
and convincing, s[ieaker. If 
him a iiueslion, he just fixes 
on you, and tells 
you exactly what you 
want to know, without 
hny embellishment or 
unnecessary words, 
which somebody has 
designated llowcry.’’ 

During the time that 
I sjient with him, 1 
canie to the conclu¬ 
sion fhat he was an 
exceesHngly modest 
man he would prefer 
to • speak generously 
ahoiit other men and 
their work rather than 
‘‘look hack ” upon his 
own. He tries to e.xpel 
from your mind tlie 
conviction which one 
cannot pos.sibly fail to 
possess, that his work 
is the work of a genius. 

It* is only reason¬ 
able tft suppose that 


yoti 
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ask 

eyes 


painter.s, like other folk, w'ork for a living; 
init as one sits chatting with Triton Riviere, 
it soon becomes a]i|)arent that there is a huge 
tinderctirrent of irreiiressihle and lasting love 
for his art and those who have helped him — 
the dmnh creatures. To hear him ‘Speak of 
the dogs, slieep, and hdrses which have posed 
as inodils to him, is to rliscover what an 
affectionate corner our fourfooted friends 
luu e in a heart that si-es something to admire 
in them. • 

“ Rather a lively dog, Mr. Riviere,” I said, 
referring Pi “ Speed, ' whose paws only a 
nioment ago were heating against the 
window pane. , 

“Ah,” he said, "he won’t hurl \oa. He 
never bites anyone except myself and the 
iricmliers ,of niy own family! He bit me a 
few months ago and one of my sons a few 
days after, but I have never known him bite 
:i stranger. 'I'he.searc only the eccentricities 
of genius. He is a dog who thinks, and we 
are all wry fond of him and accept hitn 
gladly with these tew little failinp.” 

'I’hi.s plea.sant assnramte regarding “Speed’s’ 
partiality for strangers helped to make the 
task which lay bi-fore me a very happy one. 

At the far end o 
the hall is*the billiard 
room. 'I'he walls o 
tile apartment giver 
up to the board o 
green cloth arc coverec 
with engravings of thi 
artist’s wyrks. Tritoi 
Riviere's works havi 
ficen engraved h)i sucl 
men as Stacpoole 
.Atkinson, Chant 
Lewis, Murray, ant 
Tratt, whilst* “Int 
pri.soned ” was cotj 
verted iitlo Bkick a.tJt 
white by Samu^ 
CoiisiBs. Mr. Aivied 
jiaid a • magnificetl 
c«iuiplinient to Hi 
engravers, as we pausiM 
for a moment in th| 
room. 

If Do you 

he said, “ I muia 
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prefer looking upon 
nn engriiving of oik- 
of iny jiii'iures to 
ga/ing at the origi¬ 
nal eanvas itself. 1 
have beiMi \ery fortu 
nate in niy engrtive'rs, 
especially in my 
friend Stacpoole.” 

Just ln'vond the 
billiard-room is the 
studit). The door is 
opened by Mr. 

Riviere, who, beckon¬ 
ing me, in a i)ecu- 
liarly happy sort of 
way, pleasantly invites 
nit’ to “come into 
my worksho|)." 

“ Workshop ’’ is an 
exceedingly applic¬ 
able name for the 
studio which has seen 
the birth of many of 
Mr. Riviere's pic¬ 
tures. It may at 
once be said that it 
is not the studio of a Leighton or an Alma 
Tadema. The floor is utterly devoid of 
luxurious aiul costly carpets and rugs. 
Dogs and horses, sheep aiul |)igs, are not 
calculated to improve the (juality of an c.\- 
pensive carpet, or to add to its lasting capa¬ 
bilities. The floor is elaborately (k’cor.’ited 
with scratches from many a dog's paw and 
horse’s hotfl’. 'J’he walls are covered with 
beautiful tnjiestry. In a corner is the skeleton 
of one of the largt^st leojiards ever housed at 
the /oo ; it was ;\rticulated at ().\ford for its 
present owner, (lasts of animals are every¬ 
where, including one of a very fine lilark 
wolf : whilst^ at the far end of the .studio is 
the skeleton of a deerhound, which the artist 
contemplates affectionat ly. “ lievis ’’—for so 
the hound was chri.sleui.’d—belonged to oiu’ 
bf Mr. Riviere’s lirothers*in-law, and obtained 
prizes in his day ; he was one of the best 
model* Mr. Riviere ever had. 

I: One obtains a very good idea from "Mr. 
Riviere’s*j)la*ter study of “The l,ast Arrow ” 
'§iS to his .abilities as a modeller, though 
|>erht^)s Ilje niflst interesting object in the 
ftfworkshop”- is the anatomical lion. Mr. 
Riviere has been at* w'ork on this for over 
eight years. Bit by bit he has developed the 
linews and muscles of his fav{>urite animal, 
^nd when it is complete it will form a rare 
#xamnlt; of i)atienc(; and skill. 

P Ou one of the easels rests the unfinished’ 


))orlrait of a gentle¬ 
man, on which the 
artist has only been 
at work for three 
(lays. It is (|uite 
charaeteristie oi' the 
ji#inter, for the sitter, 
who.se portrait is 

beh)g slowly tlevel- 
opeti on the canvas, 
has hjs three favourit(( 
dogs with him - a 
Blenheim, a jnig, and 
a black - and - tan 
setter. A sc’coirl 

,easel bears on its 
the origin.al 
“ An ()l(l- 
Wanderev,” 
at th(( 
Academv in 
i.S.S; a creation 
which is at once im- 
|)rcssiv(, ])icturcs(|iic, 
and dramatic. I’hc 
central figure is that 
of an anciclit (ircck, 
who has sto|ipcd his galley and swum 

tlirough the water to the shore, where 
are a crowd ol sea gulls. I he birds do 
not apjicar the li-.’ist alniid. As the pic¬ 

ture was originall)' painted, the “ ()ldA\ oiid 
Wanderer” was slanding by a lioulder 
eo\ere<l with seaweed. 'I lu' artist now 
lias altered bis figure witli \ii'y much 
better effeel, and has made the liiilf-ekid 
barbarian in the act of walking out of the 
water. As we look at ibis wviik the ma.i 
who eoiieeived it tells me that aiiimals and 
birds liavc no fe:ir of nian if tlie.y have never 
seeii a liiiman lieing before. Henet; the sea¬ 
gulls are in no way afraid .at the ap|iroaeh ot 
this stranger this Old-A'orld waiiderer. If 
one could only fliid a corner of the British 
coast lre(|uented liy the birds ol the sta who 
had never .seen a human being befyre, one 
could a]i].iroaeh the members of the leathered 
tribe in the same way as the ancient (Iree’’ in 
the jiieture, and could smooth their backs and 
feed them from the haiul. One miisl see 
the origin.'il jiieture and the re-ere;ition to 
realize how much more telling the alteration 
makes tlie idea. 

We .sat down liy the lire for a chat; and 
Mr. Riviere, in rejily to my questions, gave 
me much interesting informalic-in with regard 
to liis diimll friends who have, at various 
time.s, been in his studio. “ At one time,” 
he said, “ 1 used to watch for my dogs in the 
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streets, when I wanteil some ])artienlar hind 
of liot;’ tliat I. could not l; t in the ordinary 
manner, and if J saw a likely animal, I would 
introduce myself to its owner, and ask 
him to allow me to paint it. My hest 
models, however, have been animals which 
haw been lent to me by friends, N'ears 
aeo I used to liave them from a dot; 
fle der, paying him so much a mornine. Of 
cour.se, 1 need hardly .say that the doe js 
always held hy a skilled hand whilst I am 
niakine my studies. ’1'he‘best do^ to sit is 
an animal which I am afraid I must adtnit I 
thoroughly ili.slikc: -ati intelligent jroodle. 
Many dogs are a lotig time liefore they gTas[) 
wfiat is wanted of them, and one has to go 
througlj no small amount of patience to get 
them to behave themselves. 'J’he most rest¬ 
less sitters arc the collie and the deerhound. 
Still, notwithstanding their restlessness, I am 
very liiiid of both, anil have fnajiientlv painted 
them. J'erhaps the dog 1 admire most is the 
bloodhound ; but, as a matter of fact, 1 am 
fond of all short haired dogs. I like a dog 
whic'h s/mt's its form ; and 1 have had df)gs 
htfre which one could make as <vireful and 
elaborate studies from as could be done witli 
a nude figure. * 

“yotne dogs are very difficult to manage, 
but lurvewr awkward and ill-tempered a dog" 


may be, in tira|| 
he gets used to| 
the studio. || 
. have watched tfl 
dog for hours at’| 
a time, until li 
have been able toi 
gi‘t r’xactly what It 
wanterl, for Isow-t 
ever troublesome = 
an animal may be,' 
it is only a ques-, 
tion of" waiting,,;! 
when you will bet 
sure to get whafi 
you want. ly, 
assure you thatf 
there are times' 
when I would; 
willingly have paid 
a guinea a minutff; 
^ to get the dog, 
into the right; 
position.” 

I hinted thati 
jirohahly Mr., 
Riviere had liadi 
'V,/;..i. one or two advem; 

tures with his 
dumb friends in llw studio. “ No,” he/ 
r<'i»lie<l, “I have not, curiously enough—, 
though I w.is [lerhaps very near one once, 
with a line hloodhoniid. One morning the 
animal was hroiighl into my studio, and I 
thoiiglit it showerl strange symiitonis. 1 told? 
the man in charge of it to talfe it away at 
once, and it was a fornmale thing I did so,; 
for that night the dog died raving mad. ; 

“ I never paint away from home, and only; 
do black and while stndics at the Zoo. I; 
was alwa\'s very fond of the Zoc.), and well, 
remember the olil keeper, wbp was thcre^ 
before .Sutton, the present man in charge,' 
He was abv.iys e.\(vedingly kind to mCf: 
when 1 used to go there as a 'child tp,; 
draw'. Of course,',- 1 never went alonejj 
altlinugh I had a ticket like an artist. 
a child, I liked the lions l)e.st. There weri^ 
soffie famniis animals there in those days j 
Init you must not run away with thd irlea tha^ 
it was anything very great on my 'part.^drawl 
ing so early as T did. Ml' eldest hoy ha§ 
totally eclipsed any small efforts 'of mine. 
drmv a bird when he w'as two years of ag«| 
which is far and away better than any of /K|ji 
early efforts.V, 

Mr. Riviere comes of a family of FrencM 
descent, and was horndn l.ondonqffn 
• 14th August, 1840. No fewer than fouf| 
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" generations of Rivieres liave been on the 
books of the Royal Academy. 

The first eight years of his life twre .spent in 
London. Soon after he was eight years old 
he had to say “good-byeto. the /,o«) ;ind 
the many friends lie had made tliere, a 
“good-bye ” which. Mr. Riviere assured me, 
cost him many a tear—and he went with his 
: fattier to live at (.Cheltenham. Here he 
remained for nine years. He jiainted a good 
deal out of doors at (Cheltenham, while at 
college there. He .assuretl me with mtu h 
fervour 'that he owed a great deal to his 
father. 

“1 had great advantages at Oxford,” said 
Mr. Riviere, “and made many life long frieml- 
: ships there. I had no painter friends at (txford. 
I did not go in for el.xss ;it college, 1 was 
painting all the lime ; :ind I only took my 
: B.A. by reading in sjiare time. After leaving 
: college I cann: to Kent, married, and lived at 
; Keston. 1 ke])l invself by illustrating novels, 
y jxiem.s, etc., f ir various publications ; dravv- 
;■ ing all my illustrations on lire wood with a 
; brush, and working mostly by ggs-lighl. I 
.y have never recovered from this, for the night 
l, work has injured my eyes, probably beyond 
7 repair.” 

“What was the first picture you sold, Mr. 
> Riviere?” 1 asked. 

! “‘ Robinson (.Crusov;.’ I was tibout twelve 

yC when 1 painted it. I reiiresented (Crusiie 


silting in a cave surrOundeil by bird.s and 
animals ; I think 1 got for it. had, 
however, exhibited two pictures lieforc this, 
when 1 was ele\i»;n. They were both studies 
in oil ; one was called.' 1 .ove at First Sight,’ 
and the other ‘ Kitten and 'J'om-til.’ liotli 
of lht:se were sh#vvn at thf llritish Institute. 
I was seventeen when 1 had ;i couple of 
works at the Royal Academy—‘Sheeji on 
the (Coisvvolds ’ and ‘Tired Out.’ ” 

From that time, with intervjtls, Mr. Riviere 
continued exhibiting ; .some years only a 
single pii.’ttire, whilst in other years as many 
as ten works came from his brush. 

J had taken with me to Maxlev ” a eon» 
jilele catalogue vif all Mj Riviere’s paintings; 
and, at my suggestion, I went through its 
page.s, reatlin^oul |»eture bv picture, asking 
the artist to kiiully sto|) tne when I menliont'd 
any work which hail a peculiar interest 
attaeheil to it. 

"‘•Monkev and drapes, 185S,’'’ 1 read; 
“ ‘ Cattle going to dlotleester Fair, 1851).’ ” 
“Ah!" said .Mr. Riviere, that was a 
canvas 7ft. long. It was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, sold, ami never jxiid for.” 
“‘Flaimi on the Harge, oStio.’” 

“That,” .said the artist, “ was painted just 
when, for a time,^l h;id turned ;ivv;iy from 
animal.s. 1 did not paint any animals for a 
period of live wars ; 1 was much influenced 
liy pre Raphaelite ideas. I am .sorry to .say 
that ‘ Fktine ' was rejected 
;il the .\eademy. F.laine, 
bv-the bye, was one i.if my 
sisters.” 

“‘ Hamlet and ()plieli;t’?” 
“ Ves, oh, yes ; this was 
an extraordinarv mixture of 
lire-Raphaelism and .Maeli.se. 
Ifwas very elaborate. This, 
too, was rejecteil at the 
.Academy. It came into my 
luinds at my father’s death. 
I was so di.sgu.sted with it 
that 1 lore it in strips, and 
watched ‘Hamlet and 
Ophelia’ disappetir in the 
flames.” 

“ ‘ dir] under tl»e Sea, 
from “ ].alla Rookh’”?” 

“I painted that chiefly 
for two things: the figure, 
and tho.se beautiful sea- 
anemones with the starfish. 
I cut this picture to pieces, 
too, later on ; but kept a few 
pieces, as I thought the'study 
of the anemones would be 
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forget “Spilt Milk” .and “Going to be i 
WhipiK'd,” “ Prisoners,’’ “'I'lie Empty Ch.air,”s 
:ind “'I'he Saint.” 'I'he “ Saint’’was an old ': 
raven, pen-fied on tlie top, of some volumes 
on tiu; ledge .of one of the windows of the J 
old lihrary at Merton College. W'e spoke of ; 
“ (..iharity,” a pieliire paiifled in 1S70. Not 
only was this the fust pieture exhibited 
at the .\eadeiny with undeniably distinct ; 
sueeess, hut the first of Mr. Riviere’s ' 
pii'tures to be engraved. It showed a 
poorly clad little girl with bare feet, giving :■ 
away a portion of her seanty mea^ only a 
laaist of bn-ad, to a (tiuple of half-starving j 
dogs. 'I'his was hung in a corner of Room s; 
Ko. <S, and it brought about the meeting of ■? 
•Mr. Kiviere with .Sir John Millais. So pleased j 
was Millais with this pieluje that he ; 
sought out the tirlisl and said many pleasant ; 
things to him. 'I'liis pieture is now in the 
possession ol I .fil'd Wantage. 

Mr. Riviere remembered w'ell “A Mid- , 
simuner Nig^it's I Iream,” ;Aitle fora suggested I 
subject - a fox coming to steal the chickens 'i 
out of a hen-house. 'I'he artist experienced 
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useful. I ])ainted ‘The Spanish Armada— 
Drake Playing at Piowls,’ with thirty or forty 
figures*in it ; this W’as when I was twenty- 
three, and I went to Plymouth to get a good 
])oint of view and a suggestive background. 

, “ 1 had two pictures at the Academy in 
1864 — ‘Romeo ♦nd Julkt’ and ‘Prison 
Bars’; and then 1 dropped the pre-Raphael- 
istic idea and returned to my old love, the 
friends that 1 had made at the Zoo. 1 
painted ‘The Sleeping 1 teerhound ’ and ‘ J'he 
Poacher's Nurse.' Tlie latter was the first 
picture which was really well hung at the 
Acadeinv and well noticed.” 

/it w.is a very simjile idea. The figure of 
the poacher in the ^licture is not seen, sa\e 
his hand stretched over the bedside, which 
his faithful lurcher is licking affeetionately, 
and offering its master its duuiTi sympathy. 

Although 1 should like to ehroniele in this 
])aper a complete catalogue of all the pictures 
which have come from the brush of- .Mr. 
kivii'i'e. want of s])ace forbids. As we sat in 
the studio together I cotitimted retnitiding 
him of the work he harl done iti the 


past, and the artist thoughtfully remembered great difficulty in olitainitig a suitable foxi 
canvas after canvas. Perhaps* it would be but, evetitually, he succi'eded in procuring | 
as \fell just to mention those works about line-coated, though dead, •Reynard, wij|t»bnjii| 
which • we specially talked. We did not*' complete. >' 
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It \v;is not until 1871 tiint Mr. l\i\ii-rc 
[xiintL'd ;i ])i('tiiri- which, at one Inmnd, 
brought him into tlic very tVont rank 
ol’ artists. 'I’his was “('ircc," a creation 
as brillia-nt in conception as darine i]i 
orittinality. ‘ Smith thus speaks of llie 
heroine of the Homeric legend: “ .Slie was 
a daufthter of l lelios, liv IVrse, and sister 
of /I'kx’tes, di.stinguislicd for lu-r ma,ai<‘ arts. 
She dwelt in the Island of .haea, upon which 
Ulysses was cast. Ifis eom]ianions, whom 
be sent to e.xplore the island, tasted of the 
magic c'U]) which Circe offered them, aiid 
wercc forthwith changed into swini-, with the 
excepticin of Murylochtcs, who hrcuight the 
sad news to Ulysses. ' 'I'he latter, having 
received from Hermes the root iimh\ which 
.fortifiurd him agtiinst cnchantimmt, drank 
the magic cup without injury ; and flien 
iconiitelldtl Circe to restore his com))anions to 
their former shapis .AfU-r this he tarri<’d a 
< whole year with'her, and she hecame by him 
Ithe mother of Telegonus, the reputed founder 
},of Tuscttlum.” In'the iiicture, Circe is re- 
■ presented sitting on the tessellated pavement 
J nursing her knees. 'I’he swine are in front 
of her, and endeavouring to raise themselves 
; pyer t^e steep steit It is a striking picture, 
: fihd one which did very much for its painter. 


ir. i;\ I'.. K'l\ H I.M , ICA. 

Mr. Riviere, in repl)' to my ini|uiries n'- 
garding (iin (', said, “1 was li\ ing in Ki-nt at 
the time 1 painted it, .ind 1 kept pigs there ; 
as a matter of tact, ihiee ol them. 1 h.'id 
stves made :U the end of the g.irdeii, l!y- 
thc-b\c, jtigs ;uat reiutirktibly good sitters. 1 
h;iv(.' had ti pig in this very room. 'I'luiv tire 
\crv easy to mtmage. and will do anything 
vou rei|uire ; they really become (|uite sociable 
in time. 1 painted the figure of Circe in 
London, having bv tliat time moved to the 
.Addison Road. I put in the figiire two or 
three times from a model, but I'ould never 
get it to my liking. At last I found a lady 
friend who suggested the long haired dtlughter 
of Helois admirably, and 1 got her fo sit.” 

The following yi'ar brought what many 
consider Mr. Riviere's masterpiece. ’I'his 
was “Daniel.” Daniel's liack is turned to 
the s|)ectator. It is a ghastly looking cell 
in which the great ])ropi)et .stands with his 
hands liound behind his back. The bones 
which are .scattered about the ground sugp.'st 
their own terrible story. The lions are in a 
grou]) in front of the man who would not 
bow his knee to the gods set up by the 
Babylonian monarch. As one looks at 
the picture it is not difficult to imagine 
the face of Daniel. He stands there'is calm 
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as the still waters of a lake, and as firm as 
the gia 4 it rocks whicli Nature has set up 
as lu.'r monuments. 'I’he lions have come 
to a stand still. They appea? cowed in the 
presence of this marvellous figure. They 
sfiow their tei.-tli aijd ro.ir, hut the}’ si;em to 
realize that the man of (loifis not for tiicm. 
It is simply a marvellous conception of the 
Biblical story. 

“The hieroglyililies on the wall,” said Mr. 
Riviere, “are Nificvehean ; I olitained them 
from marbles at the British Museum, a frieze 
from one of thi’ /Xs.syrian marbles. 1 first 
pt^nti'd Daniel in profile, but I soon found it 
far more effectiv e to blot out his face and Jiaint 
him with his back to tTie spectator. I tanici is 
clothed in a robe of black— an .Assyrian cos¬ 
tume which has a pattern in ikof white atid 
light green. I need hardly .say that the lions 
were painted from those hou.sed at that 
time at the Zoo. 


U e passed over the jiicttircs which he had 
painted tilter Datticl till we remetnbered 
“(icniits Ifoci,” exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1874. 

“ 1 his represented a dead lioness which — 
a thing 1 very seldotn d# 1 painted right 
awav. It was a file sized figure, and 1 got 
through it in three or four days, 'i'he beast 
was sent it|) unexpectedly from the Zoo. ft 
was a young anim.d, btit a remarkably 
beautilul one. 1 remember when it was 
brought in and thrown ilovvn u|^on my 
‘throne,’ I loiind it just lying in the exact 
position 1 required. It was a great tempta¬ 
tion to paint it right away, and 1 sueeumbed, 
stopping all my other work for this purpose. 

“ J his kindness on the part of the Zoo autho¬ 
rities has been o( many years’stanfling. I’hey 
frequently ijiform me now if atiy atiitnal dies, 
which they tfiink»l might like to tnakc studies 


1 w.is living at 
lx e n s i n g t eui , 
some little dis¬ 
tance from the 
Zoo, and* as I 
could not paint 
there when the 
people were 
about, 1 irsed to 
get up at half- 
[last five in the 
morning and 
drive over, arriv¬ 
ing there at seven, 
;md 1 would go 
oki making my 
studies till nine. 
They haii a fine 
lot of lions then. 
There are seven 
in the picture, 
and I tnaile my 
stucKes 6’om four. 
One wai^ a line 
I’crsian lion, and 
titiot^ier, otic of 
the grandest old 
beasts I^ver tnet, 
a black - maned 
African - this 
flatter is the centre 
lion in the group 
of the jiicture. 
It is now in the 
possession of Mr. 
I.sma}p, chairman 
fif the White Star 
line of .steamers.” 

Yol. 
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from Mr. .Moxan- 
<ler 11 cl', (lorson, 
and jwinlcd in a 
new ligurc. 

'I'iiis year also 
j found “The 
I’oaidier” at the 
Dudley (iallery, a 
picture now in the 
poss(^ssion of Sir 
'jo.seph I’ullev. It 
is a most sugges¬ 
tive work. The 
poacher, at wli' ise 
side are a mimher 
of dead raliliits 
and liis gun, has 
just heard ap¬ 
proaching foot¬ 
steps. Me h.'is 
crept hehind the 
trunk of a trei', 
.■m,<|l is holding up 
a warning linger 
to his dog not to 
budge ,*ui inch, or 
to utter a sound 
which w o ti 1 d 
betray him. The 
figure of the 
p o a c h e r w a s 
painted from a 
g a r d e n e r i n 
('doucester,shire, a 
\ery worliiy old 
gentleman ; and 
the artist assur.‘d 
me that he imist 
have felt no small 
amount of pain 
from tlu' |)o.sition 
in which he had 
to pose, inasmuch 
as he ,had' to 
r e 111 ;i i p in a 
crouching atti¬ 
tude, and,, like 
most gardeners, 
sufferci] from 
rheumatism. 

frorrt. When, Wately, I wanted materials for In the next year there were three pictures 
my anatomical lion, I received word from at the Academy : “A I.egend of St. 1 ‘atrick,” 

the Zoo .that an oiy lion had just died there, “ Ltizarus,” .'md “Sym|iathy.” The latter is 

and 1 went along and got a cast of the parts now in the Royal Idollow.ay follege collec- 
I wanted.” , tion, and is, perhaps, one of the most popular 

“ Pallas Athene and the Swineherd’s Dogs ” that Mr. Rn.iere ever jiainted. 'Phere sits a 
jWas^hibited at the Royal Academy in 1876. little girl on the stairs ; she is evidontly in 

T'his^work has Fieen considerably altered., trouble. She rests her chin in her hands 

Two years ago the artist obtained it back and looks very, very thoughtful for her years. 
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hy ]t. Jiivkn, Jt.A. 


A kindly - naturwl terrier is otiddliji^ up 
close to her, wilh his head on her shoulder 
and an expression of sympathy on his facte, 
which only an artist such as Mr. Riviere 
could create on those canine features. The 
do^ was su[)plied by a dog-dealer, while the 
little one in disgrace on the stairs is no other 
than Mr. Riviere’s own little girl. 

M’e did not forget “ I’ersepolis,” exhilcited 
in 187,S, a wondttrfully weird and vivid pic¬ 
ture, and- one suggested to the artist hv two 
lines froni^l'il/gerald’s “Omar Khayyam ” : - 
They s:iy ll>e Lion and llio Lizard keep 
The courls wliere Janisliyd gh;rictl and drank deoj). 
It might he remarked that, curiotisly in the-: 
original, the word “ l-'ox ” was stibstiLuted for 
“Lion.” The pietture is wt.-ll known. The 
ruined coltunns standing out against the star¬ 
lit sky ; the remains of the rocT-htiilt hall 
whore Jamshyd held his revels ; the lizards 
.creeping out of the cpcvices; the lions and 
their mates wandering stetilthily in search of 
prey around all that remains of a once royal 
habiUtion. 

“The lions in the picture,” said” Mr. 
Riviere,*" I<ubtained from the /.oo. I made 
exhaustive studies of the drawings of 
Persepolis in efrder to get my surroundings 
true and exact. 1 discovered ati old hook 
which had illustrations giving the large stones 
which comjtose the background of my picture. 

I was ill at the time, but I gotra than to tracte 
these for me. You will notice how shallow 
ildie Stfps are up which the lions are walking 
to the ruins above. I think they are correct^ * 


for, from ma¬ 
terials leathered, 
I may say that i 
painted stone for 
stone.” 

The Royal 
Academician 
painted two 
other pictures in 
a similar vein to 
this -- “ T h e 
Night M'atch ” 
and “'I'he King's 
C.ateway.” “The 
King Drinit's” 
was his diploma 
])ieture when 
made a Royal 
.■\<'ademician in 
iSSi. 

“The Poacher’s 
Widow” was 
another very ad- 
nfirablc work. 
It was su.ggested to the artist hy the game¬ 
keeper’s sti>rv in “Yeast”: 

'I'lif uifiry Itiown hnri's t'ainc lt.'a])ini; 

()vfr llif Ticst of tlio liill, 

WIktc tin- cloyci ;intl enrn Iny sleeping 
I ■inU.r till’ nKHUilitjlil still. 

1 .(.Mpiiii; l;il‘‘ ini‘l t’aiiy, 

'rill uiitlfr thfir liiu- and tlicir trfail 
'riif s\VL-(lfs an<[ the wlicat and thf iiurk-y 
Lay (.•ii.nkcTcd and lraiHj)li-<l tin<l ilcad. 

'I'in.' p«ta( ht t'.s vvit!<»\v .sal sii^hin^ 

()ii ihf sidt* of ilic while (linlk hank, 

VVltere iiinler (Inr I'lotnny fir \vof»ds 
One spot in llie Icy lliruvc rank. 

She wali'hed n It>n^ tuft of clover, r 

\\ licrc rniihii oi hare never ran, 

I'ov il’-s itkick sour haulm covered over 
The l)Iood of a murdered man. 

“ 1 'he Magieian’s Doorway ” was his prin- 
cip.'il work for 18(82, whilst “'I’he Miracle 
of the Swine,” jiainted in 1883, is another 
pieture in which swine jjlay a iirominent.part. 

Amongst in;iny other works of Che year 
1884, the most striking is that of ♦ "Fhe Kve 
of St. llartholomew,” a life-size picture. 
( hiite a numlx-r of models sat for the wtmian 
wlio is to he seen in the corner rvith a face 
which tells its own tale, wondering when it 
will t)e her turn to die, and lier faithful 
bloodhound is hy her side. 

“ Union is Strength ” was one of fouii 
pictures exhibited in 1885. 'I'he artist said 
his idea w-as to paint a flock of sheej), 
each one of^ which possessed a distinct in¬ 
dividuality about its face. Sheep were 
brought into the studio; and a recolfection 
of the picture in which a flock of sftme fifty 
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or sixty floccy coated animals arc positively 
ignoring the barking of a parfi<-nknlv insig¬ 
nificant small dog will show how admirably 
the artist has realized his original intention. 

“ I’romelheus ” and “(lanymede" were 
both telling [)iclur<fs. 'I'lie eagk- in thc’ latter 
was painted from the skin of the bird, and 
not from a stuffed one ; and the ilrawings used 
were from thos<! monan-hs of tln^ air which 
sit in state within their prisons at the Zoo. 
Ihometheu^j is hanging on a cliff above the 
Caspian Sea, and the sated eagle is seated 
above him. It was not easy work for 
the models to pose for the two i)ietiires just 
referred to. A pulley was fixed in the roof 
of the studio, by which the model was 
supported, in ordei' that the artist might be 
correct in all his details. 

Other pictures painted in the same year 
as “‘f-’rometheiis ” was exhibited were “ i’alc 
Cynthia”; “Of a h'oo'l and His holly there 
is no End”; a portrait of Mr. Eewis’sdog; 
and “ Res Angusta.” “ Daniel’s Answer to 
the King” came in 1890, and is as dramatic 
as its predecessor. “A Mighty Hunter 
Before the l^ord ” was his most im|x)rtant 
pictire for 1891,; and in the following ye,ar, 
1892, “Dead Hector,” “A Master of King.s,” 
“Cupid .Riding on a Lion,” “A Day of 
Mortification,” and '“'I'lie Haunted Temple.” 

“The King’s Libation,” showing an A,s.sy- 
rian King pouring a libation ot wine in front 
of tl\,e altar of some god, whilst at his feet 
tiy the lions which'he had slain in the chase,., 
.was painted in 1893. 


“ lieyond the Reach of .Man’s l''ootsle|)S ” 
ly.'is Mr. Kivii.'re's picture lor 181).] ; the 
solitary bear in the .Arctic regions having 
been painted from two I’olar bears which 
were then at the '/.oo. The grand old bear 
has since died. 

Mr. Riviere’s mo.st imjiortant |iicture at 
the .Xcademv of last year was “Apollo’s Car.” 
In a paper such as this it is impossible to 
refer to all the works which this famous 
Royal Academician has ])aiuted. It is inter¬ 
esting, however, to record what I learnt from 
the lips of Mr. Riviere himself regarding his 
method.s, as vve sat together in the studio 
through that chilly .N'ovember afternoon. We 
had just been looking back upon “The 
Miracle of the Swine,” and after the artist 
had remembered that he [lainted it whilst he 

had an exi'eedingly capital pig.that is, from 

a sitting [joint of view -he turneil, to' me 
and .said : ^ 

“The real [ileasure of painting is in the 
work itself; when done, th;it pleasure is at an 
end. Painting is like the chase ; who cares 
for the hare or the fox when the run,is over? 
Ah)u are almost inclined to throw them 
away. 

“ d’he picture which was to be so beautiful, 
which really was beautiful before it was' 
worked out into a concrete form by one’s 
own unskilful hands, becomes almost hateful, 
and what wJ.s a Belief becomes a Iloubt, a 
Disbelief! > 

“ I have already told you that I ,hke the 
reproductions of my works: I really enjoy 
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, looking at them. You see your own idea 
j filtered through another mind, which gives it a 
touch of novelty which is not to4)e obtained 
for the original artist by any other means. 
You are always uneasy before your own work. 
I do not care how easily a picture is going 
when it is in the jwocess of painting: a time 
C 9 mes when it becomes a battle Iretween the 
painter and the picture, and a tight takes [)lace 


the sense of novelty, a very important thing! 
You begin your subject full of hope, and 
sometimes by losing sight of it for a time 
you recover softie measure of this hope and 
become more enthusiastic about it. It is a 
most difficult thing to jiaint a solitary 
picture, at least 1 have found it so. A man 
must have a very strong belief in his own 
abilities if he can stick at the same jiicture 



as to which is to he the master. 1 have 
seldom known a case where this did not 
; happen. I. have worked on a picture for 
months, altered it and altered it a do/’en tinles, 
andi then gone back and returned to my 
first impressions. I generally have two or 
• three pictures going at the same time, work- 
' ing at one for Some days, and then going on 
tvith another canvas. By so doing 1 keep up 


every day for a long period without becoming 
tired of it and fnfally disgusted with it. 

“ I have before now taken out fairly good 
work on a canvas, simply because I had 
growm tired of it. By keeping two or three 
canvases going at the same time all tliis is 
remedied, and 1 strongly advise the young 
jiainter to adopt this method, which he will 
find a fairly safe one.” 


Rodney Stme. 

By A. CONAN DpYCE., 
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Wf ;ind our fnlhors hofore us lived much tlie 
same life, but they with their railway trains 
and their steamboats hdotig to a different 
age. It is triR- th at wc can [lut history-books 
into their hands, and they ran read from 
them of our weary struggle of Iwo-and-twenty 
years wath that great and evil man. 'I'hey 
can torn how I'Yeedorn fle<l from the whole 
broad continent, and h(4vv Nelson’s blood 
was shed, and Pitt’s noble heart was broken 
in .striving that she should not pas.s us for 
ever to take refuge with our brothers across 
the Atlantic. All this they can read, with 
the "date of this treaty or that battle, but I 
do not know where tliey are to read of our- 
selve.s, of the folk we were, and the lives we 
|ed, and hotv the world seemed to our eyes 
wlu-n they were young as theirs' are now. 

If ] lake U[) my pi'ii to tell you about 
this, you must not look for any story at my 
h.'inds, for I was only in* my earliest man¬ 
hood when these things bidell, and although 
1 saw something of the stories of othi:r 
livtii, I could scarce claim one of my 
owm. It is the love of a womart that makes 
the story*of a man, and many a year was to 
jrass before 1 first looked into the eyes of the 
morttcr of niy children. To us it seems but 
an affair of yesterday, and yet those children 
can no# reach the ))lums in the garden whilst 
we are seeking for a ladder, and where we 
once walked with their little hands in ours, 
we are glad now' to lean upon their arms. 
But I shall spetik of a time when the love of 
a mother w'as the only love I knew, and if 
you seek for something more,, then it is not 
for ig)u that I write. But if you would come 


out with me into that forgotten world ; if you- 
would know Iloy Jim and Champion Harri¬ 
son ; if you*would meet my'father, one of 
Nelson's own men ; if you would catch & 
gltmjisc of. that great seaman himself, and of 
Ccorge, afterwards the unworthy King -df 
F.ngland ; if above all, you would s& my 
famous uncle. Sir Charles 'I'rcgellis, the King 
ol’ die Mucks, and the great fighting rhen 
whose nauH-s arc still household words 
ntiiong.-.t you, then gi\ e me your hand and let 
us start. « 

But 1 must warn you also that, if you think 
you will fuid much that is of interest in 
your glTiide, you are destined to disappoint¬ 
ment. When 1 look over my boftksheives, T' 
can see that it is only the wise and witty and 
valiant vvlio have venfured to write down ■ 
their experiences. Tor my own part, if I 
were only assured that 1 was as clever and 
braic as tlu; average man about me, I 
shoiikl be- well satisfed. Men of their , 
haitds have thought well of my lirains, 
and men of brains of my hands, antL that 
is the best that T- can say for' myself,, 
Saw in the one mailer of having an inborn ; 
reatliness for music, so that the mastery of any 
instrument comes very easily and naturally 
to me, 1 cannot recall any single advantage 
which 1 can boast over my f«#lowS. In all! 
things I have been a half-way m.in, for^I am;, 
of middle height, my eyes 5 rc neither blue . 
nor grey, and my hair, Iteforo Nature dusted ., 
it with her powder, w;i>* In-twixt llaxcn and .= 
I'lrown. 1 may, jierhaps, claim this : that 
through life •! have never felt a touch of 
jealousy as I have admired a better ra*«ai 
than myself, and that I hnvi always siTn aU: 
things Its they are, myself meiuded, whic.'h 


^ KncSIJimle of the MS. of the opemufi: -sentencer. of** 
‘‘Rodney 
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should count in my favour now that 1 sit 
down in my mature age to write my memo¬ 
ries. VVitli your jrermission, then, we will 
push my own personality as far as possible 
out of the picture. If you cm conceive me 
as a thin and colourless cord upon which my 
would-be pearls arc strung, you will be act^ept- 
ing me ui)on the terms which I should wish. 

■ Our family, the Stones, have for many 
generations hclongt'd to the Navy, and it has 
been a custom among us for the eldest son 
to take the name of his fathia’s favourite 
commander. ’I'hus we l an trace our lineage 
back to old Vernon Stone, who ('omniandcd. 
a high-sterned, peak-nosed, fifty-gun sliij) 
against the Dutch. Through Hawke Slone 
and Benbow Stone we came down to ni)- 
father, Anson .Slone, who in his turn christened 
me Rodney, at the I’arisli (,'hurch of St. 
'I'homas iit J’ortsmouth in tlie )'c‘itr (jf grace 
1786. 

Out of my window as T write I can sec my 
own great 1,1(1' m the garden, a'nd il 1 were 
to call out “ Nelson ! ” you would .see that I 
have been true to the traditi'ins of our 
family. 

My dear mother, the best that ever a man 
had, w'as the sr.’cond daughter of 
the Keven.-nd John 'I'regelli.s. 

Vicar of Milton, which is a 
small [tarish upon the borders ol' 
the marshes of I .angstr.mc. She 
came of a poor family, but one 
of some position, for her elder 
brother -was the famous .Sir 
Charles 'IVegellis, who, havin 
inherited the money of a we.ilthv 
Ea.st Indian mercliant, became 
in time the talk of th(( t(.iwn and 
the very |)arlicular friend of the 
Prince of fV'ales. Of him I 
shall have more to say hereafter : 
but you will note now that he was 
my .own uncle, and brother to my 
jnother. 

I can remember her all through her 
beautilul life, for she was but a girl 
when «.the married, and little more when 
1 can finst recall her busy fingers and 
her gentle voice. 1 set.'. h(.-r as a lov(.:ly 
woman with kind, dove's eyes, some¬ 
what' short of 'stature it is true.(, but 
carrying herSclf verv bravely. In my 
niemtjrieS of those days she is (.:kui 
always in some purple shimmering 
Stuff, with a white k(.'rehief tound 
tJftbr long white ne('k, and 1 see her 
6 ngefs,are turning and darling as 
she vvorks at her kniltin 


her again in her middle years, sweet and 
loving, planning, contriving, achieving, with 
the few shillings a day of a lieutenant’s jiay 
on which to .support the cottage at IViar's 
Oak, and to keep a fair face to the world. 
And now, if 1 do iiut ste[) into the parlour,. I 
can see her onct more, With over eighty years 
of saintly life liehind her, silver-haired, placid- 
faced, with her dainty ribboned cap, her gold- 
rimmed glasses, and her woolly shawl w'ith 
the blue border. I loved her young and I 
love lier old, and when she goes she will take 
.something with her vvhieh nothing in the 
world ean ever make good to me again. 
You may have many friends, you wlio 
read this, and you iv.iy chance to marry 
more than once, but your niollier is y(aur 
first and yyur ktsl. Cherish her then, 
whilst you may, for thi.; day will come when 
cverv hasty deed or lieedless word will come 
hack with its sting to live in \'our own heart. 

Such, then, was my mother: and as to my 
fatlicr, I can dcNcribc him best when I come 
to the time when he returned Vo us from the 
Mediterranean. During all my cliildliood he 
was only a name to me, and a faci. in a 
miniature which hung round mv mother's 
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neck. At first they toW n>e he was fighting 
the French, and then after some years one 
heard less about the Fr<.'nch and more about 
Ceneral liuonajiarte. 1 remetnlier the awe 
will) which one day in 'J'homas .strict, Forts- 
iroutb., I saw a jirint of the great Corsican 
vn a bookseller’s wTndow. ' 9 'jns, then, was 
the arch enemy with whom my father spent 
his life in terrible and ceaseless contest. 
To my chililish imagination it was a ])ersonal 
affair, and 1 for eyr saw my father and this 
clean shaven, thin-lipped man swaying and 
reeling in a deadly, year long grapple. It was 
not until 1 went to tlie Craimnar School that 
I (fnderstood how many other little bins 
there were whose latl*i.T.s were in the same 
casi'. 

<.)nly once in those lonj* years ^id my father 
ri'turn home, which will show yon what it 
nusint to be the wile of a sailor in those days. 
It was just after wa- hail nuncd frimi I’orts- 
niouth to Friar's Oak whitlier he e.-inie fora 
week belore he set satl with Admiral lervis 
tf) help him to*Lurn his natiie into Ford St. 
\ini;ent. I remember that be frigbteucd 
as Well as faseinated me- with his talk of 
biittles, and 1 l an recall as if it wete yesterday 
the horror with whi< h 1 g;i/ed tijion a spot 
ol blood upon his shin tulile, which had 
come, as 1 have no doubt, from a tnisehani i.' 
in shavittg. At the titne I never (iiiestioned 
that it had spurted from some stricken 
Frenchman or Spaniard, and J shrank front 
liim in terror when he laid liis lu,irny hand 
iilion my bead. My mother wept liitterly 
when he was gone, Ittit for my own [lart I 
Wjis not .sorry to see his lihte hark atid white 
shorts going down the garden walk, lor I lelt 
with the heedless selfishness of a child lhat 
we were closer together, she and I, when 
we were alone. 

I was in iny eleventh vear when we moved 
Iroin .Fortsmnuth to Friar's Oak, a little 
Sus.se.v village to the north of lirighton, which 
was reeomraended to us by iny uncle. Sir 
(.'harles rfegt'llis, one of whose grand friends, 
Ford Avon, had had his settt near there. 
The teasoii of our iiio\ing was that living 
was cheaper in the country, and that it was 
easier for*my mother to keep u)) the ai.)pc:ir- 
ance of a gentlewoman when arvay I'rom the 
circle of those to whom she could not reluse 
^lospitality. 'I’hey were trying times those to 
all save the farmers, who made .such jirofits 
that they could, as I liavo licard, aflbrd to let 
half their land lie fallow, whili* living like 
geriti(jj[Ticn u|)on the rest. Wheat was at no 
shillings a qu.arter, and the quartern lodf at 
one and niiiepence. liven in the quiet of 


.It? 

the cottage of Friar’s Oak we Could scarce 
have lived, were it not that in the blockading 
squadron iii^vvhich my father was stationed 
there was the occasional chance of a little 
pri/,e-m(*ney. 'I'he line-of-battle shijis them- 
.selves, tacking on and od outside Brest, could 
earn nothing save honour ; liut the frigates in 
attendance made prizes of many coasters, and 
tlie.se, as is the rule of the .service, were counted 
as belonging to the fleet, and their prixluce 
dii ided into head iiioney. In this manner 
my lather was able to si-nil home enough to 
keep the eotiage and to send me to the day 
.scIk-ioI of Mr. Joshua Allen, where for four 
years I learned all that he had to teach. It 
w.is at Allen's school that I first knew Jim 
llarrison, I’.ov Jim as he has always been 
called, the nephew of Fhampion tlarrison of 
the village smithy. 1 can see iiim as he was 
in those daVs whh great, lloundering, half- 
lormed linilis like a N'ewlounilkind puppy, 
and a face that sel cxery^woman’s head 
round as he iiassed her. It was in those 
days lhat we began our lifelong friend.ship, 
a friendshij)'which still in our waning years 
hinds ns closely .as two brothers. 1 lauglithim 
his e.veicises. for he never loved the sight of 
a hook, and he in turn made me box and 
wre.stle, tickle triuil on the Ailur, and .snare 
rabbits on Dilehling Down, for liis hands 
were as actixe as liis brain xvas .slow. Ho 
was two years my elder, hoxx'cver, so that, long 
belore I had finished my schooling, he had 
gone to help his iinele at the smithy. 

I'Viar's (.)ak is in a dip of the Downs, and 
tile forty third niile.stone hetweeif Fondon 
and Brighton lies on the skirt of the village. 
It is liiit a small place with an ivied church, 
a line vii'arage, and a row of red-brick cot- 
lages each in its ovx’ii little garden. At one 
end was the forge of (.'hampion H.arrison 
with liis house heliinil it. anil at the other 
xvas Mr. Allen’s seliool. Tlie xx-lloxv cottage, 
staiuliiig hack a little from the road, with 
its upper story Inilging forward and a criss¬ 
cross of black xvooilxvork let into the jilaster, 
is the one in xvhieh xvc lived. 1 do not know 
if it still standing, lull 1 should tliWik it 
likely, for it xvas not a place much given to 
change. *’ 

Just opposite to us, at the othiT si tip of 
the broad, xvhite road, xvas fhe ITiar’s Oak 
Fin, xvhieh xvas kepi in my day by John 
Oiiiiimings, a man of tfM'ellent repute at 
home, hut liable to .strange outbreaks xvhen 
he travelled, its xvill afterwards heconu; ap¬ 
parent. 'Fhoiigh there wa.s a strcanvnin| 
traffic upon the road, the coaches,'ll-th 
^Brighton were too fresh to .stop, and tcoacl 
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from London too eager to reach their 
journey’s end, so that if it had not been for 
an occasional broken trace, or loosened 
wheel, the landlord would have had only 
the thirsty throats of the ‘village io trust 
to. Those were the days when the 
Prince of Wales had just built his singular 
palace by the sea, .and so from May to 
Se|)tember, whicrh was the Hrighlon season, 
there was never a (kiy tltat front one to two 
hundred curricles, chaises, and irliaetons did 
not rattle past our doors. Many a sunnuer 
eveniftg h.-ive IJoy Jivn and 1 lain uiion the 
grass, watching all 
the.se grand folk, 
and clieering the 
London coaches 
as they came roar- 
ing through the 



was the Lriar’s (iak blacksmith, and he had 
his nickname because he fought Tom 
Johnson when lie held the English belt, and 
would most certainly have beaten him had 
the Bedfordshire magistrates not ajipeared to 
break uji the fight. For years there was 
no such gluttoii to take* ])unishinent and no 
more finishing hitter than Harristin, though 
he was .ilw.ii s, .as I understand, a slow' one 
iijion his feet. At last, in a fight with Black 
Baruk the Jew, he finish-'d the battle with 
sueh a lashing hit that he not only knocked 
his oppoiunt over the inner rojies, hut he 
left him betwixt life 
and death for a long 
tliree weeks, Ituring 
all this time Harri¬ 
son lived half de¬ 
mented, e\'|.ieeting 
every hour to feel 
the hand of a Bow 
Street runner upon 
his eolk'.r, and to be 
trieh for his life. 



“CHKlvKlNt; IHt f i>.\i HI.S.” 


‘dust clouds, Ic.aders and wheelers stretched 
• to tfieir work, the bugles sereaiiiing .avd ibe 
coachpien with their low'crowited, curly- 
5 brimmed iVats, and their faces ns scarlet as 
' thtir coats. '.I’be passengers used to laugh 
when Boy Jim shouted at them, btit if they 
could h,ive read his hig, half-set' limbs and 
hi.s loose shoulcleJs aright, they would h:i\e 
looked a little h.irder at him, perh.aps, and 
given him back his cheer, 
tvtoy Jim had never known a father or a 
his'whole life had been spetU 
^"’i his uncle. Champion Harrison. Harri.son 


'i'his experience, with the prayers of his wife, 
made him forswear the ring for ever and 
carry his great muscles into the one trade in 
which they seemed to give him an advantage, 
d'here was a good business to he done at 
Friar’s Oak from the jiassing traffic and the 
.Sussex farmers, so that he .soon became the 
richest of the villagers: and he came to 
church on a Sunday with his wife and his 
nephew, locking as respectable a family man 
as one would wish to see. 

He was not a tall man, not n,’ore than 
5ft. 7in., and it was often said that if he had 
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had an extra inch of reach he would have 
been a^match for Jackson or belcher at their 
best. Mis i he.st was like a barrel, and his 
forearms were the most powtrfiil that 1 have 
ever seen, with deej) yrnoves between the 
#inK)Oth-svvelling muscles like ;i jaeeeof water 
worn rock. In ^liite of ffis strength, how¬ 
ever, he was of a slow, orderly, and kindly 
disjiosition, so tliat there was no man more 
behaved rner the whole country side. Mis 
hea\y, placid, (^lean-shaven lace could set 
very sternly, as I have seen upon occasion ; 
but for me and everv child in the village 
there was ever a smile upon his lijis and a 
greeting in his eyes. There was nor a begg.ir 
upon the ceninirv •idc who did not know 
that his heart was as soft as his muscles were 
hard. • ^ 

'I’here was nothing that he liked to talk of 
more than his (ild battles, but he would stop 
il he saw his little wife coming, for the one 
great shadow in her life was the cvcr-prc.scnt 
(ear that some d;iy he would throw down 
sledge and rflsji and be off to the ring once 
more. Tiid you uiusl lie reminded here 

once for all that that former calling of 
his was liy no means at that time in 
the debased ('ondilion to which it afterwards 
ti ll, rublic ((pillion haii gradually become 
opposed to il lor the reason that it came 
largely into the bauds of rogues, and because' 
it fostered ringside riifliaiiism. Even the 
honest and bra\e pugilist was found to draw 
Villainy round him, just as the jiiire and 
noble race horse does. I'or lliis reason the 
King is (lying in England, and we may hope 
_thal when Catint and Hendigo have passed 
aw'ay, they may have none to succeed them, 
but il was different in the days of which I 
speak, Fiiblie opinion w.is then largely in 
its favour, and there were*good renson.s why 
it should be so. It was a time of war, when 
J-lnglaiid with an Army and Navy composed 
only of those who volunteered to fight 
because they had fighting blood in them, 
liad to ^counter, as they would now have 
to encounter, a power which could by 
des]1(jtic law turn every citizen into a 
soldier. 1( the ]i('ople had iiiit been full 
of this •lust for combat, ii is certain that 
Ivngland must have been ovetiiorne. And it 
was thought, and is on the lace of it reason 
able, that a struggle lietwcen two indomitable 
men with thirty thou.sand to view' it and 
three million to discuss it, did help to set 
a standard of hardihood aiKl endurance, 
brujpl it was, no doubt, and its brutality is 
the eiT^ of it ; but it is not so brutal aJs w'ar, 
which will survive it. VVhether it is logical * 


now to teach the people to be peaceful irt art 
age when their very e.xistence may come ttt 
dejtend their being warlike, is a ques¬ 

tion for wiser heads than mine, but that 
was (Wiat we thought of it in the days of yoiif 
grandfathers, and that is jvhv you might find 
•statesmen and philanthropists like Windham, 
Ko.\, and Altliorp at the side of the Ring. 

The mere fact that solid men shoSld 
|iatronize it was eiKwigli in itself to prevent 
the villainy which afterwards crept in. For 
over twei'ly years, in the days of Jackson, 
brain, tailih, the belelier.s, Pearc?, dully, 
and the rest, the lenders of the Ring were 
men whose hone.sly was above suspicipn; 
and those were just the twenty years when 
the Ring may, as 1 have .said, have served a 
national purpose. You have • heard how 
I’earcvi saved the bristol girl fiaim the burning 
house, luhv J;j(.;ksim won the respect and 
fricmlsbip of the best men of his age, and 
bow dully j^cse to a seat in llic first Reformed 
barliameiit. These were the men who set 
the standard, and their trade carried with it 
this obvious recommendation, that it is one in 
which no drunken or foul living man could 
long succeed. There were excejitions among 
them, no doubt; Inillies like Hickman and 
brutes like- berks ; in the main 1 say again 
lliai they were honest men, lirave and en¬ 
during to an incredible degree, and a credit 
to tb(.' country which jtrfjduced them. It 
was, as you will sec, m_\' fate to .see some- 
tliiiig of them, and 1 speak of what 1 know. 

Ill our own village I can assure you that 
we were very proud of the [ireseJice of such 
a man as ('h.impion Harrison, and if folks 
stayi'd at the inn, they would walk down as 
far as the smithy just to liave the sight of 
him. .And he w;ls worth seeing, too, especially 
on a winter's night when the red glare of tlie 
(urge would heat upon his great muscles and 
upon the proud, liawk-faee of Boy Jim as 
they heaved and .swa)ed over some giftw'ing 
ploiigli coulter, framing themselve.s in sparks 
with everv blow. Me would .strike once with 
his thirty-pound swing sledge, and Jim tw'iCe 
witj,! his hand hammer ; and the “CTunk—-• 
clink, clink! Clunk clink, dink C’ would 
bring me flying down the villjfge street, on 
the chance that .since lliey were both ;jt the 
ainil, there might be a place for me at the 
bellows. 

f)nly once during thoSe village years can I 
remember Champion Harrison showing me 
for an instant* the sort of man that he had 
been. It chanced one surnmer morninlf 
wlien boy Jirn and 1 were standing, fty thf^ 
smithy door, that titere eamc a private coach ^ 
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will ■ be some one-eyed 
people along the ^oad you 
drive.” 

“ Oh, yf)ii say that, do 
\-ou ? ” said the tlriver, 
putting Ids whip into its 
socket 'and jmlling off his 
driving gloves. “ I’ll have 
.1 link' talk with you, my 
line fellow.” 

The sporting gentlemen 
of ihosi; days were very 
line hosers lijr the most 
part, for if was tlu' mode 
to take a course of Men¬ 
doza; just as a. h'w years 
afferwarils there was no 
nian .ilioul town who had 
not had the imifllers on 
witli Jackson. Knowing 
th<ir own prowess, they 
ne\er rcl'us<d the chanct- 
of a wayside adventure, and 
it was selilo'ni indeed that 
the bargee (if the Jiaviga- 
tor h.id much to boast of 
after a voting blood liad 
taken off his coal to him. 

This one swung biuiself 
off the box-seat with the 
alacrity of a ni.m who has 
no iloubis about the upshot of the (pian'el, 
and after h.uiging his eaptal coat upon the 
swingle b.ir, he daintih turned up the ruflled 
cuffs of his white cambric shirt. » 

“Til ])ay yt)u for your advice, mv man,” 


from llrighton, with its four fresh horse.s, .and 
its brass-work shining, flying along with such 
a merry rattle and jingling, tliat the. (.'hani|>ion 
came running out with a half-fullered shoo in 
his tongs to have a look at it. gentleman 
in a while co.iehm in's ea|)e a C.'orinthian, 
as wc would call him in those tlavs was 
driving, and half-a-dozen of his fellows, 
'laughing and shouting, were on the top be¬ 
hind him. It may have been that the bulk 
of the smith caught his ('ye, and that he acted 
I in pun; wantoiiness, or it may |)Ossihly,,have 
' ■been an,accjdent, but as he swung past, the 
; twenty-foot thong of thi; driver's whip hissed 
, rouiKl and we, heard the shar() snap of it 
; across Harrisftn’s leather apron. 

“ Halloa, niiister I ” shouted the smith, look¬ 
ing after him. “ Vciu're not to be trusted on 
the box until you can handle your wiiip 
^tter’n that.” 

“JVhal’s that?” cried the driver, pulling 
*Qp his* team. * 

“ I bid vou have a care. m.a.stcr. or ther 


said he. „ 

I am sure that the men upon the coach 
knew who the burly smith was, and looked 
U[ion it as a prinu; joke to see llleir companion 
walk into such a tra[). They roared with 
delight, and bellowed out scraps ol advice to 
him. 

“Knock some of the soot off luni,'Lord 
Trcderick ! ” they shouted. “Hive the 
Johnny Raw his breakfast. Chuck him in 
among hi.s own cinders ! Sharp’s the word, 
or you'll see the hack of him.” 

Encouraged hy these cries, the young 
aristocrat advanced upon hi.s man. The 
smith never moved, but his mouth set grim 
and hard, while his tufted brows etinie down 
over his keen, gre)’ eyes. The tongs had' 
falkm, and his liands were hanging free. 

“ Have a care, master,” said he. “ You’ll 
get pepper iP you don’t.” 

Something in the assured voice, and.some¬ 
thing also in the (jiiiet pose, warjied the 
N'ounii lord of his danuer 1 saw him look 
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hard at his antagonist, and 
as he c|jd so his hands 
and his jaw droppod to¬ 
gether. 

“By (iad!” he cried, 

“«’s jac:k Harrison V' 

“ My name, mastia-! ” 

“ And 1 thought you 
were some Sussex c:haw- 
bacon ! Why, man, I 
haven’t seim yni* since 
the day you nearly killed 
'] 51 ack liaruk, and cost 
me a c:ool hundred by 
doi% it.” 

How they roared oifthe 
coach. 

“ Smoked ! Smoked, b\* 

Gad !” they yelled. “It’s 
jack Harrison the bruiser ! 

Lord I'Yederick was going 
to take on the ex ehain- 
pion. Give him c)ne on 
the apron, I'VeTl, and see 
what I lap] lens.” 

But tl'ie driver had al- 
readyclimljed back into his 
pereli, lairghing as loudly 
as any of his companions. • 

“ \Vi '|! let von ofl' this 
time, Harrison, ' .said he. 

“ ,'\rc those your sons ijown there i 
“'rhis is my neiihew, master."’ 
“Here’s a guinea for him! He 
shall never .say 1 robbed him of his 
uncle.” Anti so, having turned llui 
laugh in his favour by his merry 
way t)f taking it, he crat kt;d his 
whip and away they flew tt> make 
1 .ondon under the five hourj ; while 
Jack Harrison, with his half-fullered si 
his hand, went whistling back to bis for 


('HAr'l'KR IT. 

THK ^V.M.KKIt Of CI.IKFK UOVAI,. 

So mucli for (‘liampioii Harrison ! Ntiw, 1 
wish to say something more about Bov |im, 
not only beeause be was the comrade of my 
youth, hut hecause you will find as you go 
on that this book is his .story rather lluin 
mine, and that there ttnme a time when his 
flame and his fame were in tlie mouths tif 
all England. You will bear with me. there¬ 
fore, while 1 tell you of his character a.s it 
was in those days, and esjiecially one ver)' 
singuliy adventure whirth neither of ns,are 
likely tt^orget. 

It was .stiangc to see Jim with his uncle 
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and Ins aunt, for Im si'emed to fie of anothei 
race and hived to them. Often 1 have 
watched them come ii]) the aisle ti[ion r 
Sunday, first the sipiare, thick-set man, anc 
Ihi'ii the little, worn, anxious-iyr d woman, 
and last this glorious kul with his clear eul 
face, his black curls, and his step so S|.)jingy 
and light that it seeiiu-d as if lie were bouni; 
to earlh by some lesser tie tlian,the»bi'avy' 
footed villagers round him. He bad not yel 
attained liis full six foot of slat me, but*iK: 
judge of a man (and every woman at least is 
one) could look at his perjeet shotilder.s, his 
narrow loin.s, and his jiroiid liead that sat 
iilion his neck like a flower ujion it,s stalk, 
without feeling that .sober joy which all that 
is heautiful in Nature gives to us a v.ague 
^elf-eonteiit, as though in .some way wd also 
had a hand In the making ol it. 
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But we are used to associate beauty with 
softness in a man. 1 do not know why they 
should he so coupled, and th a' n4;ver were with 
Jim. Of all men that 1 l\ave known, he was 
the most iron-hard in boiW and m inijid. 
Who was there .arnonj^' us who could walk 
with him, or run with him, or swim with liini? 
Who on all the country side, save only I’.oy 
^im, would have swuns; liiinKelt oxer Wolston 
bury Cliff, and 1-1.11111)1^0x1 down a hundred 
feet with the mother h;n\ k (lappine at his ears 
in the vain slrugplc to hold him from her 
nest?' He w.is lint siNteen, wiih his prisllc 
not yet all set into bone, when lie fought ami 
Ijeat Gipsy l.cc, of lliirgess Hill, wlio called 
himself the “Cock of the Soutli Di.iwns." It 
was after this that Chauipion Harrison took 
his trainiirg as a bo.xcr in hand. 

“I'd rather you left millin’ alone. Hoy 
lim,’’said he, “and so Ir^d the missus; but 
if mill you must, it will not be m\ fault if \ou 
cannot hold , uij tour hands ^to anything in 
the south couiiirv.'’ 

And it w-as not long before he made good 
his promise. 

1 have said already that llov Jim had no 
love for hi.s hooks, but fiy that 1 meant liis 
school-books, for when it carnc to the read¬ 
ing of romances or of anything whii-h had a 
touch of gallaiitrv or adxeiiture, llu re was no 
tearing him away from It until it was finished. 
When such a book came into his hands, 
Friar's Oak anil the smith)- bec.nne a, dn.-aui 
to him, and his life was syieiit out ii|ion the 
ocean or wandering over the hroml roniiiu-nts 
with his' heroes. .\n(l he would draw- vm.- 
into his enthnsiasnis also, so that 1 was glad 
to play Fridav to his Cru.soe w-heii he pio- 
claimed tliat the Chmn> at Clavton was a 
desert island, and that we were east upon it 
fora w-eek. Hut when 1 loiind that we wi.-ie 
actually to sleep out then.: without < oieting 
ev.cry night, and that he luoyiosed that our 
fobd should be tlie .sheep of the i tow ns 
(wild goats “he goats,” lie (.tilled tia-in) 
cooked ujv.in a lire, whii h was to he made 
by the ruhhing together i.if two sticks, my 
hea'rt failed me, and on the M-ry first *iight I 
creiit,awnv to my mother. Hut Jim st.'iycd 
out there for the whole wi.-ary week a wet 
wuek it was,, loo 1 and (amc hack at tin- 
end of it looking a deal wilder and dirtier 
than his hero does in the [lieture-liooks. It 
is well that he had only |.)rornised to stay a 
week, for, if it had been a month, lie would 
have died of cold and lumger l)cf(.>re his 
prjde would have let liim i-oine lirmu-. 

His prirle ! -that was tlie dx-epest thing,in 
ah Jim’s nature. It is a riii.xed quality 


to my mind, half' a virtue and lialf a 
vice : a virtue in holding a man out of 
the dirt; a vice in making it hard for 
him to rise when once he has fallxm. Jim 
was proud down to tin- very marrow of his 
honx-s. \'ou renix-niher the guinea that 
the vxiuiig lofd had thrown him from the 
box xif the x-oax-li ? Tw-o days lat,x*r somehody 
])ieki>il it I'roni tlu'roadside niiid. Jim only 
luivl seen wlix-re it haxl f.illx-n, and he woiilxl 
not deign exen to point..it out to a beggar. 
Nor xvoLild he sloxip to gixe a riason in such 
a ease, hut xvoulil .inswi-r all rt.-mxmstranx-es 
with a curl of his lip and a flash of his i.lark 
x-x es, I'fxx-n .it school he xvas tlie s.ime,'with 
suc h a sensx- of Viis . xvn digiiitx, that xitlier 
folk had to think xif it too. Hx- might say, 
as lu- xlixl .s;jy, thal’a right anglx: was a. propx-r, 
sort of anglx-, xir |ml Hanama in Sieily, hut 
olxl losluia .\lli-ii xvouixl as soon have thought 
x)f raising his cam- against him as he would 
of letting me oil il 1 hail said as inuxli. 
,\n(i so il W.IS that, although Jim xvas the 
son of iiolixixlx', and I of a 'ixing’s xilticer, it 
always si-xinx-il to me to liave been a (-on 
(k-scxnsioii on his |iarl that hx- shxmlxl have 
ehos(.-n me as his frieuil. 

Il xvas this prick- oi Hox Jim’s xvhich led 
to an acKc-ntnrx ,whii h makes me shixx-r noxv 
xvIr ii I think ol it. 

It happx-iix-d ill ihe .\ugusl of or il 
may haxe bi-x-n in llu-earlv ilaysot Sx-pleinbc-r, 
but [ reinx inber that xvx.: liearxl the x-iiekoo 
in I’ateharn Wood, and tli.'it Jim said dial 
perhaiis it w.is ihe last of him. I xvas still at 
seliool, hut Jim had left, he beii'g nigh 
sixteen and 1 thirti-eii. It xxas niy Saturday 
half holiday, and xve spent it, as vx-i-oflxai did, 
out 11]ion ihx; I loxvns. Our faxourite yilac-e 
was hx-vond Wolstonbiirv, xvlix-re xve could 
strx-lx-li oiirsx Ixx-s upon the soft, sfiringy, chalk 
grass among the- ])hini|) little .Soulhdoxvn 
shexcp, (-hatting xvith the sheiiherds, as they 
k-aiti-d n])on their qiix-er old I’yeeonihe i-rooks, 
made in tin- days xvhx-ii Sussex turned out 
nicirx- iron than all the eonnlix-s I'f Fngland. 

It was there that xvx- lay u]ion that glorioii.s 
aflx-riioon. If xvx,- i ho.se to roll upon xnir right 
sidi-s. the xvhole weald lay in front ol us, xvith 
the North Downs (-iirving awa'y in olive- ” 
green folds, with here and thcie the .snow 
xvhilc rift of a ehalk-pit; if xve turned ui>on 
our left, we overlooked the luige blue .stretth 
of tlie Channel. \ convoy, as 1 can well re- 
meinlicr, xvas x-oming up il that day, thc 
timid flock of merehantmeii in front; the 
frigates, like well - trained dogs, upon the 
skirts; and two burly drover -liiie-of-battle 
ships rolling along behind them. My fancy 
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was soaring out to my fjther upon the waters, 
when a word from Jim brought it back on to 
the gras»like a broken-winged gull. 

“ Roddy,” said he, “ have you beard that 
Cliffe Royal is haunted ? ” * 

Mad I heard it? Of course 1 had heard 
ilT Who was there,in all thi^ 1 )own country 
who had not heard of the Walker of C'liffe 
Royal. 

" Do you know the .story f)r it, Roddy ? ” 
“\V'hy,” said 1 , with some pride, “1 ougiit 


f.ord Avon the fourth. They are fond of 
playing cards for money, these great people, 
and they played and played for two days 
and a niglft. Lord Avon lost and Sir 
Lothian lost, and my uncle lost, and (kaptain 
Harrington won* until he could win no more. 
He won tluar money, hut above all he won 
[tapers from his ekk;r brother which meant a 
great detil to him. It was late on a Monday’ 
night tliat they sto[i|xd [ilaying. On the 
Tuesday morning ( aptain Harrington was 



to know it, seeing that riiy mother’s brother, 
Sir ( iharles 'Tiegellis, was the ni-arest friend 
of Lord Avon, and was down at his card 
[tarty when the thing happened. 1 he.anl the 
vi.'ar and my mother talking about it last 
week, and it was .all so i K-.ar to me that 1 
niight have been there when tlie tnurder was 
done.” • 

‘‘It is ;i strange story,” said Jim, tliought 
fully ; “ hut when 1 asked tny atmt about it, 
slu‘ would give me no answer ; and as to rnv 
uneli-, h(» cut me slutrt at the vi-ry rnentitm 
of it.” • 

“ There is ;i good rea.son for that,” said 1 , 
“for J.orrl ^\von was, as I have heard, your 
unde'.s best friend : and it is Tmt natural that 
he wouldwiot wish to .s|ieak of hi.s disgrat'e.” 

“ Tell me the story, Roddy.” 

“ It is an old one now fourteen years old 
and yet they htive not got to the end of it. 
There were.fonr of them who had come down 
from London to spend a few days in Lord 
Avon’s old house. One was his own young 
brother, CajHain Harrington, ^'tnother was 
his eflitsin. Sir Lothian Hume; Sir Cn«ties 
'I'regellts, my uncle, wa.s the third, ;uid 

Vol. xi.-4. 


fdund dead laiside Ills bed with his throat 
cut,” 

" .\nd Lord .Avon did it?” • 

” His papers weie lonnd burned in the 
grate, his wristl)and w.as chitclied in the dead 
m.'m's hand, .and his knifi.- lay beside the 
bodv.” 

“Did ihi’v hang him, then?” 

“'They wa.Te too slow in l.a\ing hands u[)on 
him. lie waiteil until he saw that they had 
bnmght it home to him, and then he Qed. 
He has never lieen seen since, hut it-is said 
tliat he reached .America.” 

“ And tile ghost walks ? ” 

“ There are a hundred who have seenit.” 

“ Why is the liotise still empty?” 

“ Hecansc it is in the kce[)inffcof the law. 
Lord Avon had no children, and .Sir Lothian 
Hume the same who was a* the card [Tarty 
- is his ttejihew and heir. Hut he can touch 
tiothing until he can pror^-, l,,ord .Avon to be 
dead.” 

litn lay silent fo.' a hit, [ilueking at the 
short grass with his lingers. 

“ Rodrly,” said he at last, “ will yon come 
^vith me to-night and look for the ghost"? 
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It took me aback, the very thought of it. 

“ My mother would not let me.” 

“ Slip out when she’s abed. I’ll wait for 
you at the smithy.” * 

“Cliffe Royal is locked.” 

“ I’ll open a window easy enough.’’ 

“ I’m afraid, Jim.” 

“ But you are not afraid if you are with 
pie, Roddy. I’ll promisi; you tluit no ghost 
shall hurt you.” 

So I gave him my word that I would 
come, and then all the rest of the day I w'ent 
about, the most sad-faced lad in .Susse.v. 
It was all very well for Boy Jim ! It was 
that pride of his which was taking him 
there. He would go because there was no 
one else on the country .side that would 
dare. But I had no jiride of that sort. T 
was quite of the same w’ay of thinking as 
the otliers, and would as soon have thought 
of passing my night at Jai'ob’s gibbet on 
Ditehling Common as in the haunted house 
of Cliffe Roy+i'l. Still, I eo-uld not bring 
myself to desert Jim ; and so, ns I say, 1 
slunk about the hou.se with .so pale and 
peaky a face that my dear mother would 
have it that I had been at the green apples, 
anti sent me to bed early with a dish of 
camomile tea for rny supper. 

England went to rest betimes in tlu)se 
days, for there were few w'ho coukl a/Tord the 
[irice of candles. IV'hen 1 looked out of niv 
window just after the clock had gone ten, 
there was not a light in the vill.'igc save only 
at the inn. It was but a few feet from the 
ground, ^o I slijrped out, and (here was Jim 
waiting for me at the smithy corner. W'e 
cro.s.scd the John’s Common together, and 
.so past Ridden’s Farm, meeting only one or 
two riding oflieers ujx)n the way. There was 
a brisk wind blowing and tlu’ moon kei)l 
peeping through the rifts of tlie scud, so 
that our road was sometimes silver-clear, and 
Sometimes so black that we found ourselves 
among the brambles and gorse-bushes which 
lined it. We came at last to the woo(k;n 
gate with the high stone pillars by the ro.ail- 
side^ and, looking through between the rails, 
we saw the long avenue of oaks, and *t the 
end ofrfhisjll-boding tunnel, the jjale face of 
the house glimmering in the moonshine. 

That woukithave been enough for me, that 
one gliippse of it, and the sound of the 
night wind sighinjr and groaning among the 
branches. But Jim swung the gate oiren, and 
up we went, the gravel squeaking beneath our 
tread. It towered high, the old house, with 
many little wii^dow's in which the moon 
glinted', and with a strip of water runninjj 


round three sides of it. The arched door 
stood right in the face of us, and on one side 
a lattice hung open upon its hinge. , 

“We’re in luck, Roddy,” whispered Jim. 
“Here’s one of the windows open.” 

“Don’t you think we’ve gone far enouj^h, 
lim?” .srjid 1, ^vitli my t“eth chaltering. 

“ I’ll lift you in first.” ' 

“ No, no. I’ll not go first.” 

“Then I will.” He gripped the sill and 
had his knees on it in an instant. “ Now, 
Roddy, give me your bai'ids.” With a pull 
he had me up beside him, and a moment 
later we were both in the haunted house. 

How hollow it sounded when we jumped 
dow'ii on to the wooden floor ! There was 
such a sudden boom and reverberation that 
we both stood silent for a moment. Then 
Jim hurst oi;.t laugliing. 

“ What an old drum of a jilace it is 1 ” he 
cried ; “ we’ll strike a light, Roddy, and see 
wlua'e we are.” 

lie had liroughl a candle and a tiiider-hox 
in his ])oeket. When the fl:,j,me liiirned up, 
we .saw an arched stone roof above our heads, 
and broad deal shelves all round us covered 
with dusty dishes. It wa.s the pantry. 

“ I’ll show YOU roiiml,’’ said Jim, merrily, 
and, ]nishing the lioor open, he led the way 
into the hail. 7 remeinher the high, oak 
panelled walls with the heads of deer jutting 
out, and a single white Inisl, w'hieh sent my 
heart into my mouth, in the eonior. Many 
roftms opened out of this, and we wandered 
from one to the other -the kiti hens, the 
still-room, the niorning-roorn, the dining¬ 
room, all filled with the .sami.' choking smell 
of dust and ot mildew. 

“ This is where they played the cards, Jim, " 
said I, in a hushed voice. “It was on that 
very talile.” 

“ Win', hen.i are the cards tli(.‘msel\'es ! ” 
cried he ; and he jnilled a brown towel from 
.something in the centre of the sideboard. 
Sure enough it was a pile of playii<.g-c;irds— 
forty ])acks, ] should think, atuhe least — 
which had lain there ever since that tragic 
game which was plavod before I was horn. 

“ 1 wonder whence that stair lead.s,” said Jim. 

“ Don’t go up there, Jim !” 1 eri'xl, clutch¬ 
ing at his arm. “ That must lead to the 
room of the murdiir.’’ 

“ How do you know that?” 

“ The vicar .said that they saw on the ceif- 
iiig-Oh, Jim, you can see it even now ! ” 

He held up his candle, and there was a great, 
dark smudge upon the white plaster above us. 

“fl believe you’re right,” said he 7 “but 
anyhow I'm going to have a look at'-'j.” 



RODNEY STONE. 



t 

“ Don’t, Jim, don’t !", I cried. 

“ Tut, Roddy ' you (an stay licre if you 
are afraiA I won’t i)c more than a minute. 
Tliere’s no use going on a ghost hunt 

unless-oh, lor’! there’s something coming 

down the stairs ! ” 


upon the stairs. J im sprang after it, and 1 
was left half-fainting in the moonlight.- 
l!ut it was not for long. He was down 
again in a ftiinutc, and, passing his hand 
under my arm, he half led and half carried 
me out of the*liouse. It was not until we 


“thkkk’s SNOMi'.i'iiiNt; down iiik st.mrs.' 

« 

I heard it too a shuffling footsie]) in tlie were in the Iresh night air again that he 

room above, and then a creak from the .stejis, opened his mouth, 

and then another creak, and*anolher. 1 saw “(ian you stand, Roddy? 

lim’s face as if it had been carved out ol “ Ves, but I’m shaking.’ 

ivory, witli his jrarted lips .and his staring “ So am I,” said he, passing his hand ()ver 
eyes Ji.xed upon the black square of the his forehead. “ I ask your jiardon, RocJiiy. 

stair ojK-fling. He still held the light, but I w.as a fool to bring you on such an errand, 

his fingers»twitched, and with every twitch Hut I never believed in such things. I know 

the shadows sprang from the walls to the better now.” ^» t 

ceilingi As to myself, my knees gave way “ tlould it have been a man, 1 

under me, and I found myself on the floor asked* iilucking up my ciourage now that I 

(Touching*clown behind Jim. with a scream could hear the dogs barking on tlw.-farms, 
frozen in my throat. And' still the ste]) came ‘‘ It was a spirit, Rodney.’ 

slowly from stair to stair. “ How do you know?” • , , 

, 'I'lien, hardly daring to look and y(d “ Because 1 follcrwcd it and saw it vanish 

unable to turn away my eyes, 1 saw a figure into a wall, as easily .as ,an eel^ into sand, 

dimly outlined in the corner upon tvhich the W'hy, Roddy, what’s amiss now ? , j 

stair opened. There was a .silenfe in which My fears were all back upon nicy an 
I could hear my poor heart thumping, and every nervfi creeping with horror. lake 
then wtien I looked again the figure'was g*ne, me away, Jim '. '1 ake me aw.ay 1 * • • 

and the^ow creak, creak was heard once more •* I w'as glaring down the aventie, and Ins eyes 
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“ We’re ex¬ 
ploring,” said , 
Jim. 

“ lixploring, 
are you ? Well, 

I don’t think yoi 
were meant to lx 
Captain Cooks 
_ either of you, for 1 
never saw such i 
pair of peeled tur 
nip faces, j, Why 
Jim, what are yoi 
afraid of?” « 

“ I’m 'npt afraid 
uncle. .1 never was 
afraid; but spirits 
are new to me 

and-” 

“.Spirits?” 
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lime on, if. I had 
heard that tlie 
l)re\'etitives had 
made a capture, 
1 was never easy 
until I .saw the 
jolly face of 
Champion Harri¬ 
son looking out 
of his smithy 
door. • 


‘ WH'kK SAI1» JIAJ. ' 

















Charles Dickens's Manuscripts. 

By J. Holt Schooling. 



IN these days of literary out¬ 
pouring, \vhe*i there is so 
nuich “realistic literature” 
that is not null, but which 
for *.010 nicfct part is only 
nauseous, it is a relief to turn 
back to Dickens. We will, on the ])n:sent 
occasion, briefly glance over the original 
manuscripts of ^Charles Dickens's works, 
which 1 have been allowed to freely handle 
jiarlly by the kindness of Miss (leorgina 
Hog.arth, the sole surviving executrix of 
(llTarlos Dickens, jiartly liy tlie courtes\ of 
the guardians of •these most fascinating 
treasures—to this lady, and to these 

guardians, 1 tender mt sincere thanks for 
the |)rivilege granted to me. 

My first intention was to show here only 
facsimiles of chosen pieces of the original 
manuscripts, but, as most of them measure 
K-V^j^in. by 7' jin., and as, with few exceplion.s, 
the writing i.# too small to bear a reduction 
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is from tlje original document signed by 
“L. Pickwick,” a celebrated coach prbprietor 
at I!a*h, from whom, or from whose coaches, 
Dickens derived the name of his hero in 
“ Pickwick.” No. i reads :— 

! Iieg to .acknowledge the recei|)t of Your Favor 
Iticlosiiig a Hill for Seventy f-'our Hounds Se^en 
Shillings ;uid Six Hence—which I have acknowledg’d 
as directed on the Hack of the Hill and I’ermit Me 
to acknowledge Myself much ohlig’d hy Your Kind 
attention to the Jtusiness, attd ant, llear Sir, Your 
mo[st 1 tthed’ Servant, F. Pickwick. • 

During my .search for the manuscript of 
“ Pickwick, ’ 1 heard from one source that 
tlie original was in America. 'I’he Americans 
are zealous collectors of Charles Dickens’s 
letters and writitigs, and one day when I was 
c.xamining volume after volume of the 
original nlanus^ripts, their keeper told me 
th:tt many Amerituins go to him every year, 
and beg permission “just t<j;.touch” one of 
the bound volumes of manuscript. Later 
imiuiry aliout the MS. of “ Pickwick ” 
brought the following information from 
Miss Hogarth: . . . The MS. of 

‘Pickwick’ was never pre.scrved in its 
entirety at all! Stray fragments of it 
have turned up - and are dispersed 
about the world, 1 liclievc. But it 


i\o. 1. I'uc.siiiiilc 1)1 a jf;« cipt signed f»y K. I'ickwick, tlaictl Hatli, 
• Jaimary 5, 1802. 

• 

in .size, tluTc being also many corrections in 
all the later works, I have decided to show 
fewe» specimens of the original manuseri])t.s, 
and to include some curious and interesting 
pieces of Dickensiana, relating to Charles 
Dickens’s manu.scripts, which 1 found aniotig 
the large quantity of material which has been 
, placed .at my service. 

Curious as to the jvresent side of Dickens’s 
works, I put some (]ucstion.s to Mr. (leorge 
Ethcredge (of Messrs. Cbapmun and Hall), 
and I learnt that the yearly sales sliow 
no Mling off as reg.ards number. * 

Th« facsimile in No. i is a curiosity. It 



Na. ii.—Tiilo-puiie of ,'i curiouii Anicrican “ Pickwick/’ pub* 
lisljed at Philadelphia in 1838, designed hyiSam Wellcf. 
This cofjy of the I»ook was given by Cliarles Efickens to 
John Forster in 1838 or 1S39. 
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■was not given by its 
author to avyom. I don’t 
think he attached much 
importance to his MSS. 

in those early days.” 

So we must go without 
this manu.scri])t. It is, of 
course, im[)()ssiblc for us 
o| the iwescnt generation 
to realize, what a godsend 
to the people of sivty years 
ago were the light green 
monthly parts of “ I’ick- 
wick.” It came out in 
heavy days, when ])eople 
had solid mahogany side¬ 
boards, weighing tons 
(more or less), and when 
the vogue of the blacdr 
horse hair-covered shiny 
sofa was supreme; they 
had arm-chairs, l)ut no 
easy ones, anti’ tliis re¬ 
mark applies to the litera¬ 
ture of the (Hriod as well 
as to its furniiuro. Thomas 
Carlyle wrote in a letter 



No. -f— Kiut'iiiiilf <»f a of ni.uli't- I iirki’if- - 
letter to Joint |''orsUM-, Mutlin;'. him tin.' hi-'l 
“c-stivi sviper’' hoiiiid -opy uf “ 1‘iekni'k. 
NVriitcM I)r(eiiilur n, lo jy. 


Forrester), suljserpjently 
the first illustrator of 
Punch. Of thos'e shown 
here. Nos. 2 and 7 are 
by “ Sam Weller,” and 
No. 4 by “Alfred Crow- 
rjuill.” fv The title-jiage in 
No. 2 is a clever piece of 
work. 

In No. 4, Mr. Pick¬ 
wick and his friend 
Winkle'are dejiicted in a 
condition that was more 
jocularly treated sixty years 
ago than it is luw, rnd 
“Sam Weller’s” sketch in 
No. 7 shows the incident 
a.t tile tea-party com.erning 
old Weller’s chastisement 
of the canting gentleman. 
The hook which contains 
the.se curious pictures was 
given to John I'orsler by 
Dickens; and No. 5 shows 
the inscrijition on the fly¬ 
leaf. The paper of the 
hook i.s very had and 


to a friend ; “ An archdeacon, with his own 
venerable lijis, repeated to me the other 
night, a strange jirofane story of a solemn 
clergyman who had been administering 
• ghostly consolation to a sick jicrsoti ; having 
finished, satisfactorily as he thought, atid got 
out of the room, he heard the sick person 
ejaculate; ‘Well, thank (lod ! “Pickwick” 
will be out iti ten days, any way ! ’—1’his is 
dreadful.” The binder prcjiared 400 coiiies 
of Part I. of “ Pickwick ”; and of 


jiorcHis, and the ink (if this sigtiature now 
more than half a C('ntur\ old—has spread 
into the texture tif the paper, and blurred 
the outlines of the writing. 

The c.xtraordinary popularity of “ Pick¬ 
wick ’’ not only catised the name to be 
apjilied to fiats, coats, confectionery, cigars, 
and hosts of other things even the |ien 1 am 
writing with is called ” Pickwick’’---but in 
the Thiic% of many years ago a gentleman 


Part XV., his order was for more 
than 40,000! In No. 3, by the 
way, is part of a jiretty little note 
from Ch.arles Dickens to John 
Forster, dated December nth, 
183.7 

Cbafiman and I fall have just .sent me 
three “extra super” tmund copies of “J’ick- 
wich”—as per spei-'lineii inclosed. 'J’he first 
1 forward to you, the second I have jire- 
sentetf to our giiod frien'l Ainsworth 
[Harrison Ainsworth, the iiovelisll, and 
the thirrb Katr,[Mrs. Charles Diclieivs] has 
retained for herself. . . . 

The Philadelphian “Pickwick” 
from which-Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 7 have 
been taken, was pi;()bably a jiirated 
copy of the English book, but it con¬ 
tains many very interesting and clever 
illustrations, some of which are 
signed “ Sam Weller,” others beitig 
by “‘Alfred Crowtjuill ” (A. li'. 







• CHARLES DICKENS'S MANUSCRIPTS 
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4 ..^ r';ii;>iinili' nf ('li;trl(‘s Uir keii-.'^. iiiM.ril'lhiii un {lif l!y- 

lc;if <‘t the IMiil.'uU’ljtli^it *'I'it kwii k,” written wlieit tie 
l.t:ive this lieiik In Jniin I'lirslcl in i8;iy ul 

• 

])iihlidy advertiswl a di.nnge of iiaiiii,', owing 
to “•I’ickwick ” having become so sugges'ive 
of comicality. Cha|lcs I lenry Sainsbtiry 
I'ickwick, Ksq,, of linidfortl - on Avon, 
notified to all the 
world that he 
tihandoned for 
e\ er “ his own 
ftiniilv name ttf 
I’ickwick.” It is 
hard to be langWed 
out of a surntitnc, 

(ts|iceially if that 
name be of the 
knightly origin of 
“ I’ickwick,” 

I'ii/ue:j- 7 ’i/c, s/’i/r 
/(is!, or, sTi/r on- 
7 i<ards. 

The reduced 
facsimiles in No. 6 
have been (thosi-n 
from timong a very 
muih larger num- 
bfr of facsimiles 
rvhich I took Irom 
tire original manu¬ 
script of “ Oliver 
'I'wist,” or, rather, 
from what remains 
of tin; original, for 
the existftig MS. 
of “ Oliver^rwist ” 
begins with the 
twelfth eh a]) ter, 
and ends with the 
sixth eh;ti)ter t)f 
thethirdbookfnow 
called Ohapter 
idiii.), “ Wherein 
is shown how the 
Artful Dodger got 
into trouble.” 

“Oliver Twist” 
was rfritten in a 
much larger hand¬ 


writing than were most of the later work.s, 
and it was also written much more freely 
and spontaneously ; the alterations, although 
mimeianis, ffre not so tljickly clustered 
all ovr^i the pages as is the case with 
most of the tither manuscripts. I’art I. 
of No. () is from ('ha]). \iii., irage 87 of 
printed book (the modern oiu? shilling and 
siN|(cnny edition), and the words struck out 
by dharles Dickens are: relired into a 
corner and assiiincj a dcfensn'c atli/ude. 
I’art II. of No. 6 sliows us that Mr. Hill 
Sikes originally spelt his name w'itlua y — 
this allenition comes on page 93 of the 
|)rintcd book. The formidable .Mrs. Corney’s 
confession of weakness, I’art III., is on page 
I ye, and the odious Noah (.!lav]iole’s remark 
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No. 6 , • Si'tnc fat^i'iniilc-s In in lliv tii.iini*" I'lpi “I " tMivet I ■ i- 1 t i 1 

first hU nanu; ” with a j,' uv lu-linr'. rurtaiii paststges iu>t in liw pvtl-li,slu:-l 


ilui Mr. Bill SiV.* 










6 was a^ered from : Pak!” echoed the 
girl, looking at him without the least trace of 
emotion in her features, and the altered version 
(rf this sentence is on page 298, where Fagin 
i%s giving some money to Nancy. 

'I'he piece of manuscript in No. 8 is part 
of the last chapter of “f)livcr Twist” which 
exists — Chapter xliii.—and the Dodger’s 
comic defiance of tlie Bench was written, as 
we see, very nearly as it reads in the printed 
book. 'I'he three insertions here facsimiled 
;irt:; Line 3, the film ofi nmX to the Bench ; 
line 7, to fill down on your knees and ..... 
The only erasure is the word out, line 11. 

The end of the k;ttcr shown in Nrr. 9 
refers to tlie ‘‘ Life of/Irimaldi,” the famous 
down, which was edited by Charles Dickens, 
and published in 1838. 'J'lic thirty rrotes of 
exclamatiorrdvhich follow the words, “ 1,700 
Criirialdis have been already sold, aird the 
demand increases daily,'' are notes of 
astonishment at the rapid .sale of a hook 
whose contents the editor himself described 
as “ twaddle.” Lxcejrt the preface, Charles 
Dickens did not write a line of the “ Life of 
Crinialdi.” 

— what a delicious thing is a oyster —is jiritited The rnamiseripl of “Nicholas Nickleby ” 
on page 202. Part V., altered from “that is one of those which have vanished, but in 

gentleman” to “Mr. Ciles,” is contained in No. ro there is part of the revised proof of 

Chapter xxviii., and refers to the burglary, the Prefirce of *• Nicholas Nickleby,” which 

where Oliver is pushed by Bill Sikes through shows a long j)assage struck out by Charles 

the pantry-window, and is shot by Ciles, the Dickens -nearly the whole of No. 10 was 

butler, who subsequently remarks in his thus cancelled. 

account of the affair : “I says at first, ‘this Here is a chance for the book-hunter who 
is a illusion.’” Parts VI. and VII. of turns over the odd volumes on a roadside 

No. 6 Oftcur in Chapter xxxvii., when the stall or in an outside box marked “ .411 these 

unhappy Bumble has dis¬ 
covered the real nature of 
his wife and her fighting 
quality; the sentence is 
that the woke as called me 
a irrisistiblc duck in the 
small one-pair 1 'SOM struck 
ouf of lire proof-sheets, for 
it is not in the printed book 
on page 27 r, where it occurs 
in the MS. The words, If 
she , stands such a eye as 
that, etc., are on page 271, 
and BfimbL’s exclamation. 

If the paupers knew of this, 

I should be '■ a parochial 
bye-word, is another sen¬ 
tence struck out,t on the 
proof-sheets, from its place 
on page 275, where Bumble 
has been signally and for 
evdr defeated by his wife. 

'I'he ' last specimen in No. 




No.-j.'—An illuslratitm <.if Ihv ** SiiKit.iiiw “ ica-fitilil, (U'sikiiK-d hy 
Sam the F’l»ilit(U.lpliiai* rickwjt.l;." 

ww «r fiainwn—H nvnfh—nnd nil /cor/.-t <»’ 

fioini/MtHHi ImmarcsjuUirlii no, I him ftin or tlinr for 

Ihm Um oT thetg. more to hund. otk-r U.i tfui tmiii v'ilh ihr nil 
n«*e, and trnUted off.’* 
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2d. each.” The little bopk 
from which Nos. ii and 
) 2 have U'en copied (xin- 
sists of three very rare anti 
early productions of 
C. ha rle .s Dickens- 
“^Tketches of V^ning 
Couples,” “ Sktl<dies of 
Young Gcntlcnen,” and 
“Sunday Under Three 
Head.s.” The volunu: con¬ 
taining these three* sliglit 
tilings, which are not no>w 
included among Cliarics 
Dickens’s works, is wortli, 
so my informant told me, 
about ^25. It is quite^ios- 
sible that someone who 
reads these words may 
])o.ssess one or more of 
these three little pieces by 
Dickens, and if so let him 
count his possession as a 
valualdc one. I'hesc 
“ finds ” do still h.apjieii. 



No. u. I' .1' ■.iNiilo ' •!' p.tt [ <i| ;tii (Ml ly vt ri[l< II 

I'V ^ 'litii K.-- ) »n t'» _| iiltn T. ;iiiii>nn>i- 

iii.t; ihi; •|iii>.l. -.ulc of llif *' 1 jfi.' -d' i inmaltl*.' 
itlif f;unoUv tlciwii), wliit'li ua-. filiital 1)\ 

|)i(.-kYn>. aii'l in 


for the three or four 
shillings expected by the 
auctioneer, but for jC43 ! 
So lie on the look-out for 
the little volume contain¬ 
ing the originals of Nos. 
1 I and 12. 

^Ye have all read in 
“David Copperfield ” ojf 
Charles Dickens’s own 
difficulties when he was 
learning shorth.aml, and in 
No. 13 there is a ‘D-opy ” 
in shorthand, written by 
Dickens, of a letter that 
he sent to Mr. llentley, 
ins ])uhlisher, on July igth, 
1.S37 nearly sixty years 
;igo. Ap[)lication to exiicrts 
in modern shorthand failed 
40 obtain a solution of 
No. 13, but ultimately 1 
ascertaiiu-dthat this in¬ 
teresting Sjiecinien of 


Only a few weeks ago, and within my own 
knowledge, an original i-opy of the first 
erlition of Coldsmitivs “ \’icar of Wakefield'’ 
was included by a local auctioneer among a 
miscellaneous and rubliishy*“ lot’’ of otlier 
books, which sold—-to his ama/i-nient —not 


that tbeh' Uh«nl rtiaritf, Ihrir •iii^^Uaru nf (heir nnhic 
nature, anj their unbouiwlfd hrncvoleure, are no creations of thft 
Author'• brain , hut am prompting r>ery iaj (aii4 uftcnrei hjr 
•U.-ahli) Mwie muuificoiil and grnrroua deod in that town of whutb 
Uinj ai« the pride and honour. 

I r Tbo ttf- wilrr ,.f th«M- pa.^aagefl, villi that < 
h oliirlt we h-aiii ahiiottl any piirauit that ha* / 
piiti vik and nui tliuiiglitK. and which | 

ted in surli a ci#c a* thiii. when (but pursuit I 
I hy nil ihutcouldwtiKuate and vlicrr him on,— 
for him. before a^ndouuig fis (ask, (0 bid hia 

a periodicat pvrfomiance." saja Uocknnsio. 

1 to llio atli-nUoii and regard of his rcadera, 
on that of any other wribtr. Ollier writere 
mu to ilwir madora.WiUi the reaervo and cir- 
who has hud lime Mo prepare for u public 
ho has followed llvwrc'a rule, of keeping 
■4 in his study, mustlbare witbdratrD luao; 
ho warmth of rmapoekion be bad conc«Ted, 
in crpnvriuuii wbieli ia llm hurry of writing 
!)ut the periodical tsmyist comoiits to bis 
> of tb« day, in (be Mpiagv which thoaa 
tvd. As be baa drlivelrd himself with the 
r auil iba rurdiahly of Ynendahip, fce will 
tko iQdulj(cace which luto reUlioai may 
•e bids bis readcr.< adieu.vill hope, as well 
of au ac4]tiaioUnee, and Utc teodorueu of 


Wiih such feelio^a and such hopes tho )-.'rio>lt^ css^iat, the 

of pjiri of the proof of iIk' Prcfaoo of 
Ni(3holas Nickleby," struck out by OiarJe.s Dickens 
wiiert i“iiylsinR the proof-sheets. 

Vol. xi.-5. 



No ii.-Olif of the il[iistr;itiiins in ‘’Skitlclus oi V oun;; 

C'ouples'-y^.' (Pu/^H ir/i.' Ih>t,; I’/xm ihcir Childnn. 

’I'tiis book, now very rare, was t^’itteii by k liarlvs Dickens 
in ioj?c-49. 

Charles fiickcns’s shurthand was written by 
Gurney’s method, and Mc.ssrs. Gurney .and 

Sons, shorthand w riters, of No. 26, Abiagdon' 

• 
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.shorthand. It docg not strictly follow the 
(iiiriiey system.’' The mention - in this unique 
S|xcinien of Charles Dickens’s*skill as a 
shorthand writer — of “ my first novel, 
‘ n. R.,’ ” referred to “ Barnahy Riidge,” the 
subject and title of which were selected in 
1837, but whi^ch was n^t published untilYour 
years later. The mention of “ my second 
novel, ‘ O. T.,’ ” meant “ Oliver 'I'wist.” 

1 )uring my examination of the most 
interesting lot of matter that it has ever been 
my good fortune to handle not cxce|)ting 
e\en Carlyle's school-books, see Thk Stk.\:^'1) 
Maoazink for October, i>St)4 — I found 
several jottings by Charles Dickens abriut the 
outlines of his works. For exam[)le. No, 14 
is a facsimile of onfe of thi'se memoranda 
whieli relates t(j ‘j The Old Curiosity Shop.” 

Here, lAien, is the slender thing upon 
which Dickens built iij) “ The Old Curiosity 
.Shop ” : one is reminded of a curious dream 
- common, 1 believe, to many peojile—• 
wluae one .sees a tiny speck in space*, ami as 
one ga/es at thi* sjteck, it suddenly grows 
and grows to a vast rntiss, extending itself in 
every direction, until the dreamer is well-nigh 


Nij. 12 .- -One of lh«: in aip-tlu r \oi-y I'tin 

.'iiul vnltialili- I took wrillcii hy C'hnrlt ,4 J ijckcns in iZy): 
“ SkoU'lKhk of Wmiio (.iontlenu-n.’’ 'I'tiis skt;it !i, i)\ 
“ I’hi/,” represents some “ (hit• and-i 1 V/f/o; 

iicntUvicn " (>f fifty-five lt» sixty years a.i^v). 


Street, Westminster, have very kindly sent 
me the following translation of the fac¬ 
simile in No. 13, whose meaning has 
hitlnwtd been hidden by the shorthand ;— 

^^v Dkak Sir,—I ditl intend writing t" say tliat ifirottuit 
thv klntlnvss i>f friend, who p^sts to l-lii^hton ainl l.a< k 
'H'.vt Stirtday. 1 could see you for two Itours on that <iay. 

1 iim So tt-rrilily hcliimlliand, h'lWON’vr, tluit i am cout- 
pt'lled to givt* up all thott>:hls of Icavin;; town this moiii]i. 
c\(.*u for a dn}'. As 1 sltall m-i see \’tm iliti'i until yc.ii 
return to town, J state in this slif>rt U tter the iilicrations I 
propose in our Ajjrccmcnl, with the view of fitcilitating the 
ilispatch of hiisiness when we. mrci. 

First, that you should ^ivc me for permission tti 

puhlish co|»ics (*f niy first novel, ■' l>. K.. 'il>is nunihor 
to he divitletl into as many editions as you think well, and 
tU^ whole <jf the manuscript to he furnislH-d lay the- ist 
March, at the latest. 

Second, that for permission tf> {uihlish the same nundier 
of copies of my second novel, “ O-’L," you sliouhl give me 
jCyc.'tj, dcdiictintf trotu that amount all you nia\' have hei-n 
made lopayfor the appearaim' of the different portions 
of it in tlie Miscellany tip to tht; time of my finishing; the 
whoR niaiuiscript. wliich I promise, at the very latest, 
shall be Midsuimuer ne.xt. ' 

I have-considered the stdijcrr verv carefully, aixl tliis is 
the fi.veifconcision at which 1 have arrived. 1 am sure 
it Is a fair and very rensonal.U; one, hut if yc'u are revolvetl 
to th’nk ilifi’ereiilly, ofcoiirse yon have the jiower to hoU.l 
nu'to tlic old ajureehnent. However, if you hold me to ih.e 
strict letter of the iu;reerneni respeirtin^; the novels, I shall 
abide hy the strict letter of my agretnieni respecting the 
Miscellany, and arrange^my future p].-ms with reference la 
it accordingly. 

.Mc.ssr.s. CurtTcy and Sons, not know¬ 
ing certainly who wrote No. [3, told 
mq : “ Although evidently written by an 
expert, there are a few idiosyncrasies in the. 

(. 


/ ' - 7 ^ *1 * ■"V ■ ^ 

V I , ' 1 ' o /yv /- r 

L , a- \ 

^-■ir 'Ij'Ah 

i — ( i* »■ (nnd ^ I'V in 

’ ^ ill U .Aj 


7’^ , J. v». 07 

■ fin 'A. A 

, V n-\ .e- 




LtL/.-xl y\hl^ 

X/J. • c/ — ^ -"J ^ 
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No. I t.—Facsimile «)f a sh«>rtl and copy—all written Ly Charles 
l>icketts—of a letter he sent to Mr. Bentley (one'if his pub¬ 
lishers) on July 14, 18,57. * 
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/t^ -•'^ V-«aJ d,t€S^ 

ktd*T * ^ "^1 

^ ^ »«*«-» 

t 

'juU f ^‘'7 ■ 

»«*^^, 

L^lf.»L^A “ ^ C£«^, 

Lj>^ t<U tNiA. iL f-Mu ; t£, >*~ftiu 

tju. rL tw 

•U.,u ■>»*«. <■ ^ /-xi-A- .y i-v 

* cLjIM ; A/ <Jt^iu£Sia • 

• 4 ^ *<5 V*M. «0 

^L ^ ctP** 4 di*> 

«xi 4 ^Mu 9 ***^ ^ 

«< /uPwb ^ A#.ic ^ 4 / 4 * *'fcu^^iy$ 

/a , Ac.*«b« 4> 

*4 ^ - »*-^?€/ X 4 i ^ iuJi •u^'i*..-'^ 

VxA^ian A*w> X«*4> 

^ 9m^U/4tU^^mu* «4h ^ ///^,.,4 ’^, 
-<■' ' ■ — " 

No. i.|. I^ll•^inlilt! of jiiiri .. 1 ' ( 'h;ii l--s I »ii kt-ii-sN iiKinu-,.. i i|a 

ilolc.' ;<• till' |ij()| of “ J'lic <Hil t'urio.->iiy .Sliop." 

(n crwliclmcd and awed by lliis sudden ex¬ 
tension and great volume of the tiny speek 
lie lirst saw. .A trick of lhi» brain, ])robabiy, 
but which serves to 


about the death of “Cn'i),” the Raven whiclr 
figures so irrominentl)- in “ Rarnaby Rudge.” 
'I'he pen-and-ink sketch, signed “J). M.,” that 
forms part of«No. 15, was drawn by Maclise, to 
iricture the aiiotheosis of the raven—shown, 
still anif stark, :ft the liottoin of the sketch, and 
thence arising in more etiiei ea! sha|)e to receive 

No, 10. — I'a. .miiii- ■■! -onii.' i,f l.'liailcs I in la-i,s . iiia[iu.rri]it 
lioto> 1,' ill, li.iiiio ,il Iji . Iici-o I'oi' “ Marlin Cliu/rlt.wil." 

the welcome of the three angel-birds awaiting 
him iibove. At the sale of his jirojierty, 
wliich, Ijy (fh.'irles I lickens’s directions, took 
place “within a month of deiith ” (June pth, 
1870), this raven, stuffed and in a shuliby 
case, was sold at t'hristie and Mansoifs for 
120 guineas, 'flic picture of Dolly Varden, 
the blacksmith’s 
pretty daughter, 
jiainted by Frith, and 
sold to Dickens for 
P.io in the year 1843, 
fetched at ^fie .sale in 
1870 no less a sum 
than 1,000 guineas. 

Some of Dickens’s 
attempts- to fix the 
name of his hero in 
“ Martin (.lhn//lewit ” 
are shown in No. 16. 
In none of these-five 
“Ma'rtin 
"“Martin' 
’’“Martin 
’ “Martin 
,S w e e z 1 e b a*c k,” 
“ M artin ^weiizlewag” 
was the name hit 
upon,,although some 
of these run close to 
the name finally 
ertosen. A rather in- 
teresting question 
arises in connection 
with these najnes, 
which now seem in- 


illiistrate the iiiten- 
tioned growth in 
('harles Dickens’s 
hrain of “The Old 
t.'uiiosity Shop ” out 
ol the "speck ’’ shown 
in. No. 14. 

Several facsimiles 
of the mantiscrijit of 
“ barn ally Rudge’’ 
Were |)rcparcd for 
this aci.-ount of 
(diaries Dickens’s 
manuscripts, btit the 
writing was^ so small 
and the corrections so 
numerous that spacc- 
hinits * have cau.seil 
these facsimiles to be 
omitted, iTecause in 
reduced size they were 
not satisfactory." Rut, 
i»i No. 15, there is the 
famous letter written 
by Daniel Maclise, 
K-A., to John For.ster, 
tit Charles Dickens’s 
request, telling Forster 



attempts - 
('huz.z,lewig, 
Sweezicden, 
Chuzzletoe,’ 


). 15.—Ka<fiimilft of the leiler—which also contains a sketch ol 
“ the apotheosis of the raven ”—written and tlrawn in 1844 hy 
Daniel Maclise, the Kojial Academician, at Charles Dickens's 
reQuesi, toacfiuaiiit^onn Forster with the death of “ Drip,” 
the raven which playsa promliient part in “ Harnaby Kiidgc.” 
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I. 17.- <1 

wTitU'ii by C'liarlo 


ferior to “ Martin Chuz/'.k-- 
wit”: would habit, and tin- 
association of a name witli 
a clever book, have rendered 
“ Martin Sweezlewng,'’ for 
example, as accefitable to 
us now as “ Martin Chuz- 
zlevvit” is? Certainly, 
jyhen we first hear the 
name, “ Swet-zlcwag,” it 
sounds an altogether im¬ 
possible name to be used. 

And sp, indeed, with most 
of the others shown in No. 

16; but [lerhaps “ C'hu/zle- 
wit ■’ would have now 
S(.)unded eciually imi)os- 
sible, if long association 
with the l)ook had nor 
made it so familiar to us. 

However, Iht^se attcmptso 
were all rejccttal by Chark.s 
Dickens himself, so per¬ 
haps the)- really arc intrin¬ 
sically bad names. 

The curious title-page facsimile in No. 17, 
all written by tiharles l.)i(-kcns, is a very- 
good specimen of his care in sr-tting out his 
titles. 'J'his whimsical title-]);ige was, I 
believe, written seriously, although it was 
not used for the book. 

No. 18 shows a part of the corret-ted 
proof of page 27 [in the third chajrter of 
Vol, 1 .] with Charles Dicki-ns’s alt(a-ations 
scattered about the i)age. 'I'he name I’eck- 
sniff, thjit ([uintessence of 
oditius hypocrisy, is here 
written in twice by Dickens. 

Is there anyone, I wondi-r, 
who, reading about this 
wretch, has not, over and over 
again, longed to get at him 
and beat him and expose 
him? Even now, although 1 
know what’s coming, I always 
w-ait and gloat awhile when 1 
get to Chapter xxvii. of the 
second voliiTiie, where, at last, 

Pecksniff is expose-d and 
beaten, W^.-, as a nation, are 
sometimes credited with hy¬ 
pocrisy as our^national vitx- ; 
but, perhaps, we are not so far 
gone in this direction as our 
detractors say, for'the detes¬ 
tation of Pecksniff mayalmost 
be termed a national dete.sta- 
tion. Could anything be more 
odious—-and yet it can be 




tfi^ . ^nlU.c-14 ^ CkmcL 

^ ejtty e 

ftU WiUi MxU (uJ u^ayS 

Ar*[./r (4*1 

tuui ftt- eUdilt, 

trCcnwit jn iCt. KUvi 

^ Ufavduf £cu<lEk. 

Til iALAu a. '^y 

Ti /f-fujii 


iU% jLcL ^ 'iTidX, 


matched in real life—than 
Pecksniff’s false friend.ship 
to 'J'om Pinch, 0where, for 
exatnjtle, he .say.s, over thc 
tmrrant wine and captain 
biscuits, “ if you spare the 
bottly, wc shall quarrel''’ ? 

That Pecksniffs do exist 
cannot, unhappily, be 
doubted. The gentleman 
to whose courtesy 1 am 
indeba-d for this very illus¬ 
tration, No. 18, told nv 
that a certain lecturer has 
earned tht- nickname of 
Pecksniff; and even to-day 
PccKsniffs may be found 
pn the ranks of “])rofes- 
sional” men and elsewhere, 
although, happily, the days 
ari‘ fast disappearing when 
pomposity jilus ignorame 
can poS(.- as tin: equal ol 
sim[)licity^plus knowledge. 
One hati-s the [Kimposity 
of the hyp(.)criti-Pecksniff as much as the false 
'umbleness of the hv|)0crite Heep. It has 
been truly said that comic art has lu-ver 
more successfully fulfilled its highest task after 
its truest fashion than in this picture of the 
rise and fall of a creature who never ceases 
to be laughafile, and yet nevt r ceases to Ix- 
loathsome. Hut “.Martin t'huzzlewil ” is a 
work of g(-nius, iiroduced at or near the high- 
water mark of its author’s power. .-Ns 


•tie id' llic 

Mickt ns fitr “ titi 


MARitN cMifzgr.e\viT, 


27 


h 


objection ilic joonjj Udy urged lo ^^s. l.iipiii went no furtUer. ffu 
d. lo Imi, and tir ttnid nuilniig more to unylwiljr chi- 
lapsed bifore the idd man ^lirreil, but nt length hi 
•1, ami. lhaitgh tmt jti awake, gave token-i th.it his 
fiv liUle niitl little hi r* moved 








till' bid iloih- 
ttiile win re M 
he bv fi 


i:u all lilt liiii lu-at^ml turned Mill mor^ li 
I k^iiilV ‘lit In rour»** of limf opened 

ijiiieidi as penple newly roUsed^»*!K^ 

" iiifOmnscion 


ardn (Itc 
:d . And 


c.i/tna ;m!.ill inly at liii vi'ifor, wiihmit any titattMC‘l^»'f>t'"insiif^'^ 
peisenc-. i- '' 

Iheie W.IS iifriliittg remaikoblc in lltesi- pruc»*rdinp«, eVCepl ili« •— 
mllniiiCr they worked on Mr. IVeksiulT. whirh could hardly havr been 
siirpa«»ed By the luobt niareilloii^ it nalui.d phpmmmnn. (iradually 
hi* haitds b<‘r.iiui’ tightly cl;i*[H-d tipoo thi- vllinwj! of thtt th.iir. hia ryi'f 
dilated with tairpritr, Im niouih opened, Ins hnir stood more erect upon 
hia forehead than ib cn'.foni was, nntil, at length, whin liie old man mye 
ir, tied, and ^ll»n•d ot him with scarecly 1*'?' ewoliou th.in lie sliowVd 
t.iniSell', the IVelisiiifT dnuht* werc all TvioWed. and he etebtnied aloud 

’• You tier Martiti Chuztlr'V-it 

fli‘ CimatcniAlion of sitriirUc was fo trenniue, that the tdd man, with 
*11 the dispotnimii that he ehsirty rnlcrtniiifil to hHtevc it aaanini'd, wtt 
convinced of its reality. 

“ 1 am Marlin Clniztlewii,” ho »ni«l, liurrly| "ainl Marlin (’huialo- 
uit wislick you had been liaSKed, before yon hud rotne here to diiturb 
htrn m hi» fileep. *Why. 1 dreamed of this Mhiw!' he wd, Itiuif 
down ai^.ifli, and turning away Ida faer> ‘'befurel knew that he wtt 
ucar me 

My good couain— *' laid tir. Perkartif^nillHI^ 

“ I hen -' Hia very flr>t wordal " cried the old man ahaking Ml gray 


--/ 


1 


Ko. 18.- 


Fucsimile of a piA-e of the revised proof of “Martin Chuz/IewU,’' showiny- 
ulterations made by Charles Dickens. o 
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No. 19.— l''aosiiijilc of C harles I hchens’s lu.'xnus. irjt “ Skct< li of 
I>ombey‘' : showin.y, atiii.>njr uliier tiling's, tliat I'aiil 
bev was to be “ born to die.” » 


coni'crns its re:.ility, even the grotesciue Mrs. 
(lanii) has been traced to an original in real 
life, and this character of Dickens's has 
actually Ik en i(^e death of her injurious sister¬ 
hood in our hospital wards and sick rooms, 
hven her cNtraordinary utterances are merely 
an empha.si/.ed version of the fatuous 
verbosity of charwomen, laundrc'sses, tind 
inlerior hou.sekeepers of to-da_\‘. An old 
woman who at one lime kept my rooms dirty 
for me was a true Mrs. (lani|) in her odtlitirs 
of speech ami mental grote.se|ueness. K.I.I’. 

liostile critics have jticked holes in 
“ Domltcy and Son,” and some of them 
have said it was bad art to bring in little 
I’aul Dombey and then make him die. 
However this may be, it is interesting to 
fipd, l.)y reading No. 19 
Dickens's sketch of tin.' 
plot of “ Dombey ” - tlitit 
I'atil was intended to die. 

Read it ; — 

Sketch t)f l>oini>cy.—Moltier 
rrinfinoi! \^iih lung - e.\ 
h'ly. /*!)'/wv; A’(//('. Net 
gill, I'lorenTe—a child. 

-Mrs. Chick•-cominoii-niimloil 
family humhug. 

Wei Nurse — I’olly Tomllc. 

Truufle, a stiiker, 

I-ots of children. 

Wooden Midshipman. 

I’licle—.adventurou.s nephew 
— Captain Cuttle. 

But wc are not here to 
fiisctiss the critic's opinions 
of these works, we are only 
irecjring behind the scenes 
of their production — a 
inuchjnore plea.sant ocou- 
; pation. ^Norwill we attempt 


to compare Dickens and Thackeray—not 
even after thti fashioti of the after-dinner 
orator who delivered himself thus :— 

Il'.s in the u^uKlcrful insight iii^cr hmiun nature that 
Dickens gels the pull over 'rh.u-kcruy ; hul on t'other 
hanil, ii^ in Ihe nrilliuiil shulis o' .s.itirig t’gelhcr with 
.1 keen sense o’ humour, that Dickery geUs the pull 
over Thackeus. It's just Ihis: Thickey is the 
humorist ; Dackens is the .satirist. Hut, after all, 
it s 'hsurd to instoot any cuiujiarison between Dai'k^^ 
and Thickens. 

In No. 20 there is the original title-page of 
“ Dombey,■’ written with much neatness by 
Charles Dickens liimself. A simple,test of 
the genera! admiration for tintl pleasure in 
reading '• Doinlrey and Son ” may be ttpplied 
b^' asking oneself: “Do 1 wish that the 
luiok was utiknown to me, so that 1 might 
read it as a new book?” A pretty general 
chorus of ‘A es’s’’ goes up, and I find the 
“ Ayes ” have it wilhotit procet.'ding to a 
division. « 

With reference to hristile criticisms of 
Charles Dickens’s works, it is interesting to 
recall some words siwiken by Mr. I’inero at 
the Royal .Veademy dinner on the evening 
of May -fth, 181)5, connection with the 
opinion held in some tptarters that iropular 
success is not always thought to be (|uite 
creditable. ,Mr. Rinero said : — 

Not very lung ago I met at .an exhibition of |)icturcs 
ji liichtl uiiithiti business it is lo (Tuiiinoiit in (he puMie 
journals upun painting ainl ihe draina. 'I’hc exhi- 
bitiou was ('omjioNcd of the works of iwo artists, and 
1 found myself in one rfxnn |>raisinj.j the pictures 
of the man who was e\hil)iiin|:; in the other. . My 
frienil promplly look me if> task. “Surely%” he 
.saifl, “ surely you notice that Iwo-tliirtls of the works 
in ilic next room arc already sold ?■’•.[ admitted 
having t.)l»ser\ed llial many of the pictures weie so 
lii'keUsl. My Iriend .shni^p;cd 
his -slu.adders. “ Ihit," saifl J, 
anxiously, ‘‘ do yovt really le- 
}^ar<l that circumstance as rc- 
tlectinj; disparagingly upon the 
niaii’.s work in the next r<»om?’' 

was, “(lood work 

rarely sells.'*.T shall 

simply bc^ leave to ackno\\^t<l^e 
freely, to acUnowledj;e without 
a hlu.sh, that what is known as’ 
]K)]nilar siu'cess is, I believe, 
eagerly ct>ve[e«i, sternly sfuighT 
foi, by even the most earliest of 
those writers wim deal in the 
eommoflit V lal^cllcfl, tnodern 
Ibilish drama. An«l 1 would, 
tnoreover, sulnnit that of all the 
afleclalions (♦(splayed by artists 
of any craft, iht'.a'O'it'talion of 
tksfi^iing the ofpi'o~’at and sup' 
port of^hc great piddic is ike 
most mischievous and mtS' 
leading. Syieaking ... of 
dramatic art, I believe that its 
most substantial claim •upon 
consitleration rests in ifk jx)wer 


}>(.‘Cled 












The repl)' 


No. 20.—Kacsinftle uf Charles l)ickens's title-pirge 
for *‘I>ombey^and Son.” 
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'^'‘'.‘'j''’V''‘n"r''’ ':' ... "HI.,;,, In 

I. .n'"V l”- 1’"'"' '■'■l'l'‘'"'"■l'l.■ ... 

' , ' ''''■ ; nl.i. Ii iinlmU- -loi.inr. 

on>'f,.iii„,.il<-l,v mMv.ii„j;a ftiral „m,kI,c, uI I,. 
1 Ik.-|i<‘Vv lilts i‘l :in) jiil. . . 

J li.uv luvii lcm|,|,Ml lo ,|U..U: ihis nitliu- 

k‘nt;lliy |).isMi”c (nun .Mr. I’iinro’s .spcx'di, 
iKTaiisc I tliinl; it :i<lininil.lv Minis tip i|u- 
cast'in ).oint nl„,nt Chmlrs I tirlnms's work 
and his dt inu t«»rs. 

U'ncoinrnow to " I Mvi.l (•„|,,K.r(ic|,i,'’ ilm 
mastn|.H-.v ol Ciiarlrs I tirkrn.s, win,, until 
lllf i;n;l .was pointr,! oin t,, [„,i 

lloticcl tkal III this llin niosi pnr.soiiiil to 
hmisoll ol all Ins works ■ tlic initials of 
CJiailrs tirknis li;„l in.-ivly luvn transpo.sml 
to .mvo tliosn ol Ins In n,. Charlns Dirkoiis 
tU'M'i alliKin.l to tin- triisi-rits innl tin- tortiiro 
of t's narly III.- cn,- opt i,, H,,. ,,(■ 

J)au(l ( o[)pi,-rlii-li|, ’anil wlun in alu-r life 
hf rnliirnr.l to its porii.sal, In.,- was liardlv alilc 
^ I'ook rn- 

frrr^dif’' "Wy iitl.-s wriltnn 

for this work 1 loiinind (ifn-cii in inanii- 

S^ni:. 

s,.-lo-dijdss;:;;-a 

And jotted on this draft of title are 

?! ‘Pf. < opperboy,' “ Coppenstone " 

fs well as some tjuite different names for the 


hero, such as “ Wellbiiry,” “ Flowerbury,” 
“ Maglmry,” “'I'opflower.” ’ 

'I’wo of the other titles, for tvhich there is 
not space in facsimile, arc :— 

The last will’anil testament of D.aviil CoppcrficUl 
the ynnntter, of Itluniler.sIone Ilnvise. win, was never 
esecuteci .at the (Jhi Hailey. ik-ing his iK-reonal 
history, ailvcntiirutt and worWily esjierience. 

And, 

I he last will ami testament of Itavid tiopperlieUl 
ihe yijiineer. Heinjt his jiersonal history, which he 
left as a lerjaey. 

It is not jiracliciililc to*.show here some of 
the original manuserijit of “D.ivid Coppers 
held, for the writing is very small and so 
rtntnol be reiliieed in si/e, while nearly ♦’very 
page is covered with (xirrcctions and altera¬ 
tions, the ink of witieh, i>y spreading into the 
paper, has caused ^iiich ol the writing to be 
indistinct, tliil et'en lietter th.an the m.anii- 
seript are the corrected proofs seen in 
Xos. 22 .■tnd 23, which contain very interest¬ 
ing allenitions made by flharles l.)ickcn.s 
himself. In No. 22, Steerforth’s remark to 
Copperfield, jiarodying the gcccntricitics of 
.Miss .M(,iicher's speech- “a riuestion of 
.g.unnu,n and spinnach,'^ with .a sufterfluous 
ff in the last word— has been struck out, 
,nid thcie arr- many stnaller alienations 
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“k<i the Ixioks say, but I ikmU see how that can 
be, Itecause if it was so long ago, how could the 
people about him have made that mistake of 
pulling some of the trouble out of his head, after 
it was tak?u off, into mm.: 

'ihis alteration, like many others, has 
become so faint by the laitse of time, that 
it is feared much of Chtirles Dickens’s 
original manuscript will ultimately become 
illegible owing to fading of the ink and 
to its corrosion of the [taper, some of 
which is already very fr.agile and needs 
most ("ireful handling. For this reason, 
pressure could not be ajtplied "to the 
Itoiind volumes of nianus(Ti|)t and of cor¬ 
rected [troofs, in order to [tress f|uite flat 
the bulky masses of leaves which, as in 
N(t. 23, were left to take the natural 
curve in which the volume o[tened. A 
small [tart of the .alterations in No. 23 is 
hidden,'because the margin at the left of 
the [tage is nftt wide emtugh to fully e.\- 
[toseidl the writing, e.\ce[tt under pressure 
that would have been injurious to the 
boitk. 

No. 24 .shows a facsimile of an interest¬ 
ing page of “ Drear lCx[)eciations,” ixtr- 
reiffed by its author—see Cha[tter iii. of 
the printed book, where “ Pip ” takes 
fottd tind brandy Ut the e.sea[ted convict. 


S\>. 7[. I'acsiinile of the; <tf “ l^aviti (.'op[K'r- 

l.e (1" M hi;r<---diirin« his rcvi.sitm of the prin^f- 
shccts — Cdiarles IMckciift put into Mr. l)M:k‘s 
inia.^ination iii.s fantastic notifm aliout “ Kins; 
t-hark's the First’s licnti,” in place of Mr. Dick’s 
ortuitial liallucinatiun aljuut “ tlie hiiH in the china 
sliDfi. " 

which show the extraordinary care that 
I lickens bestowed u[)on “ his fiivourite 
I hilil” when correcting the [troof-sheets, 
notwithstanding the fact that the origi¬ 
nal manuscrijjt was altered and touched 
up to an e.xtent that would 'have made 
the waiting almost indecipherable, but 
for (iharles Dickens's extreme care when 
makir|g alterations in his manuseri[)t. 
No. 23 slffrws that the flinious [tassage 
about King»Charles the First’s head was 
put into Mr. iJick’s crazy brain during 
the r»vision of the proofs, and the 
[tassage written in at the bottom of No. 
23, and w’l»ich was to be inserted at line 
9 of this facsimile, where “ that bull got 
into the china warehouse, and did so 
yiuch mischief? ” is struck out — 
reads :— 

“ . . . . King Charles the First had his 
head c\it off? ’’ 

“I said 1 believed it happened in the year 
sixteen hundred and forty-nine.” 

“Well,” returned .Mr. Dick, scratching his * 
ear with his pen, and looking dubiously at me, 


tlb I..OI0I 5,, 

.i,,.,, t luudcdllim Ihc (,le ,t u. n,. he 

w„u d tare triM (ucil il, if ta tad not .c n 
Diiiullc. lie (lid Mol ttu-n me upskle down this 
lime, to getat wlial I but loft me ruAt side 
upwards wlule 1 ojKiocd Ihc bundle aaJ emptied 
m; pockets. 

" Wbat’s in the bottle, boy ?" said he 
■‘Braady,”8uiJ 1. 

He wa» ttlr(ad,v haudiD-mincemeat dowu his 

tbrout m4ii|k most curiouti MaNM^mure like a 
mao who was puttiii^it Vnincwherc in a vio- 
mau wliowsscaiHigil—but he 
left on tOTake some of the luiiiorl elMMSua ali Al 




WVJ* 


- - —; - -f the lujiiorl ipr ^ ^ 

_ the while sOTiulcnOv, (hat it was quite as much * 

' a' ho could do t o Icee ji the iicck of the; bottle 

be( ween his teeiV““^ -- — _ 

" I think you4i.ivc got the igue,'* said I. 

" Tm niucli of your opimonibty,” .mid he. 

"It’s bad aboiii hcmjTTou’to' betii lyii 






/ / he strouju 


in. 


_. xt.rTou to bet II Ipuj; 
out on the tueshes, and Ibey.’re dreadful aguish, 
fihenmatic. too.” 

/I’ll cift my bre.ikfast atbr ^S i*^ the death 
’’ said be. “ I’d do IhatfiT I wa.i ffouig to 
Qug up to th.it there gallows as there is 
/ » over there, directly artcrwwda. ITl beat the 
shivers so far, /’ll lict you 
He was gobbling minogjBcat, modi bone, 
bread, chtwsc, and pork pi^ at once; staring 
distrostfoliy whilo be did so at the mist aU 
rouhd us, ^d often slopjiing-^vcn stopping his 
Jaws-~to listen. Some real or fancied sound, 
some clink npon the rircr or breathing of beast • 
upon the marsh, now gave huu a start, and he , 

«id, suddraly: V # * ' ^ 

*' You’re not a Saiaa imp ? Ion brough' . 

cmewith joaf" / 

*' No, sir I No!” , * / 

‘'Nor giy* M one tbs efiee to fellow you r 
"Nor .. ta 

**WcD,**taldhe "Ibdimyou, Ton'd bo 
bttt a fierce yoong nonud indoe«C if ^ 
oflife you (mvdd helptoKuntswrclcbcd wannuvt* 
butted as near death aoid daaghill M this poor 
wretebed wvmist is !** 


1 . 


No. 24.—Facsimile of part of a page of “ firertt Kxjwctalions,,” .showing.; 
j Charles Dicken.s^ alterations in the proofl 
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"Kiiwhj{>i' " Mr Monr} thnudir. with » »i>k*iutiitT And 

»r«irit>’ iLai wouM huvi- hrouitlit th« tiuiine down at a ni<wtii>i;, 
" ''Oouifh' latu wania (x-n);; tti>w uf aj;*. ami 1 buinK 

tolflMO'i fr'mi u tnat whu-ii 1 c^mUnDplati: without a thrill 

at itcirior, Uisre are IImi af'ooiintH which t»u Iuv» Qmlartakon U> 
iHX'Kj’t oit ih'-ir lichair. uud ibcrt* u a ntatAient of tho Iwlanoo 
wfau-b yuu havf) to ii'dnvi', aitd which you i;Hijuot 

reoaiv'i too w«iii. A<i<l h i mo toll vou. «ir, «haa I wuh, Ui’ti aa a 
man «iid « WuMir Can/’oi. v<*u w »r<> twtuf oiuplo^wl.'^with a oml. 
•• MUiiiouti." With nnothor ixxl. •’ IVt- t-r om 


wilh *iii.llii-r >i,i1 Ujiu 


aiu^MoiKl himucl' 

111' tl.' I. ■. lot wiili |Mr1iirt 

•‘Vir Hiiaevtlnuiiter. ’ 1 

MoI Inking up lii- rofom-il k) 

“lilt loiiitf Imtter or 

liiaKYl ofwtniiiitl i>|iiitpi 

M- tt.iii, ) am at )>r<'Ke;,t in a 

, Vou miglif tltiiilf me Ixkli't vilij-lo;) >ftl 

ill I'nloDin^ iiiMH'll u men 

anr 11 voiir SM.u-tS'.’’ | 

“Ay. iii4l<H-4. mr”’ II' 

iitiil Mr. ll«ii>-vtlinfidt’r.V aliiikin^ liiu 

bm4 i\ h tiiriviUiiiiii;; lu iu 

ler “ It vvoulil Imvo Uicii * tfer li-r vou 

if vouViiw! iloiK- ihui I'lii;’ 

Lfo1 

“ 1 U^nii iirlterM IM' “ 

T \ 

Y UUld Mr. flrrlK Yt 

iniiil'ir, HiiukiiiK iiin *' 1 

mi^it. tyiuk OIK- of v<<ni 

ihiloMKiiui Ix-Ui r i'iii]>b'V--d iy rlcM-tiiii; 

lil)iiM.-lf re tbi- diwovi-rt ill 

lliuininlimi'iit of ftuilt IImii lii 

-- 4-_1 



V 


. J'ruh»«ii>n frowi a |"i 

roe that ita finil m UiHurdii ihow- wh-. i»r>' in losi'Mttty aud 
trilmlatiiin, whi» an (h wiUto and oiipn aaid Mr. • 'riKparklo. 

*• However, as J have Inarly Kutidlidl invaolf that il m no |-(irt 
of lur profcafiiiiii (•> innkn proh nni >itK. 1 nav n-' iiiori' of that. 

7 But I owo U to Mr Neville. ai„l t.i Mr Nevilh 'a Biatoi (ui.d i« a 
Oiuvh lower def'Tta* to jHMHrH-tf), to miv to voii lliut 1 hunt I waa iq 
thn Alii piMM'HRioii and utiilerstaudii.).' Ot Mr Hi vUU's iiiitt'l 
and heart at Um tiiuo of thia oreurr< o< e. aiid ili.U, wiihonf in tho 
laaat <HiJonu(t ‘’t ooud-aliUK 'vlmf »vas) t'. li* (#pl rifd ili hi:n and 
d'H.in, fhflf In.- lol-' I- trill* 


Nil. js. I’.K-iiiiili- III ji.nl Ilf the }ll■'c>t' nl* " [.(Iwiii jtiooii,” ;-.li'«uii|o a 
|>.,iss.ii;i- -.inii k 'iiil iiy ( ii.irli -. Dii k' lis, ;nnl uiiinir ahi i-.'ilii*ii-. 


who sutisnuH iilh’ Ik'comu'.s *■ I’ip'.s’’ uMkiiowii 
]);itroii. 

Tlie pil'd' of “ I'.iKviii I irood ’ shown 
in No. 25 oii'urs in Chnplrr xvii. A 
[K'culiarity iilioiii the considi nihk- p.'is,s:ii,ic 
here seen to ha\e heen stniek on! hv Chiirles 
])ieken.s, i.s tlwil dtirinf; ;i kilrr reiision dir 
whole of this p.is.saee was re-inserlrd. and il 
is printed in tiie copies of "JAhvin I (rood ' 
which arc sold lo-dav. 

'I'liis specimen Ironi (’harics I lickens's last 
W'ork compIcU'S the series over which wc ha\ e 
heen hriiMy gl.mcing, and wliicl,. fur one 
reason or another, eannot include exanpilcs 
from every hook that 1 tickens wrote. .Some 
of the niaiuiseripts do not exist, and others 
are not in tiiis i-oiinlry. With velerenee to 
“Oiir Mutual l-'riend,'’ 1 have the recent and 
direct authoritv ot t .harle's 1 liekens s executrix 
to make this st.iteineiit : 

Till' inainiM-ri|i; nf i lui M itnii) Kiic-n,: " was ^iven 
4))'^ (..hatli’S I licki ris to Mi. Ilalt.i-, olie husliami of 
Mi.ss I tlvii, die wet!-known ueoessk Mr. Itallas, ;u 
tlie tinif ‘'(.hir Miiuial f rii nil " ua, |iaMishcil, «as 
ft writer in the 7/-.e... amt tie wrote a very sviniiatlielie 
and pte.isant r. i iew ..I ilu- lio.,k in tlu-.wliirli 
pleased Charles l>iekens, who \i.'r\ seldom read re¬ 
views, Wlien^llie m.amiserint was tioniid n|i. lie j^Mve 


it to Mr. Dallas. Shortly after Charles Dickens 
died Mr. Dallas sold the manuscript, and it 
wasbmight try Mr. Ceorge \V. Childs, of Phila¬ 
delphia, frir a large sum. Mr. Chflds is dead, 
and, prosnmahly, his widow now posscsso.s this 
manus(-rt]il. .Some of the .\mcrican pajiers 
said that it h.ad Ijcen >vM liy Charles Dickens 
to Mr. D.allas, and afterwards re-sold by him. 
When thift ftilse .staftmienl reacheil Charles 
Dirkens's e.xccntrix, that lady asked Mr. Childs 
to contradict the slalemcnl in America, and 
this '.vtis at once rlone. “ .\.s for Cliarles 
Dickens to have soA/ any mamt.script of his 
own,” wrote Miss fbjearth to me, “this was 
simply an impos.siliility.” 

Last, here is the desk used by 
Charles Dickens on the day before 
his death, when at work upon * lul- 
win Drood.” k is .a ]dain sl.ab of 
dark ni.'ihogntiy witli .a well-worn lea¬ 
ther |.j^d let tn. There are two silver 
plates fastened to it, one inside and 
undernetith the writing slah, which 
.says 

ilt.-sk, whlc.h iK-loni^ctl U» CImuU.s 
D iciscns, ;umI wits itscd Iw liiin nn tlu- day 
lu rorc his (icalh, was tiijo of ihe nfliiiliar ()l)jt;cls “ol 
his sliiijyw hich wviv ordcrc*! l>y his will hi lie 
disirilnilol aiin'ii”.sl “ those who lovcfl hint,” ainl 
was iHTi»riiiiii^l)’ ^ivett li\ his c\ccutri.\ t(j lulnmnd 
^'alcs. 

The other plate, wliieh can be seen at the 
head of the .slah.«lH'ars the inscription :— 

riiis desk IieloiiL^etl for many years lo ChTirle-s 
I>i(dxeiis, and ua.s Iasi used by him a few lioiirs 
belfire he ditMl, on Jiine 9lli, 1S70. (lis exccnlri.x 
allerwaids L^aw'il to Kdimmd ^'ait*s, al whose dealh 
il was St lid iiv piihlie auction on lanuary 21sl, 1^05, 
atid hoiiiilil iiy S. Ih Ihiitcrofl, who inesenlcd il lo 
ihe Soulh Kensiiii^lon .Museum. 

'I’he I'imes, Janu.'fry 22, ^895, conlaincd 
tlu' lollowiiig iiolicc : , 

Sale of the Late Mr. Ldmund \’atcs’» Library. 

(( liarles Dieken.s’s desk.J -I'liis was pul up at 50 
i^iiinoas, and. alter brisk bidfliuD;, some 01 it on 
Aineriiian accounl. Vas knocked down at ^^105 tf» 
Mr. liancroli amidst cheers. 

i he wood of this desk i.s still marked with 
the many drops of ink lliat, too eager,to be 
fashioned by the cunning brain*'and deft 
hanil of a mnsler-craftsuian, fell iif their haste 
and heeamc dull stains on this bit of ma¬ 
hogany -leaving thi^ir less eager fellftws to 
meet the better fate that chance denied to 
thran. • 



No. a6.-- 


A pilot,igruph or Claries IMekcns’s tn.vho^y writing stall, or desk, last used by 
hmi .11 t»ad s Hill on the day Uiforc his death on June 9, 1870, 




HAT a 111111),' it is to have 
married a mighty hunter! 1 

ought to have known that the 
rioment jini set eyes on the 
flying horns of that vanishing 
herd of lilaek-huck, he would 
be pining to be after them ! 

W'e were having such a delightful ride, in 
the cool of the morning-- the first morning 
after our marriage! The air was crisp, the 
sun yet low' over the eastern hills, the world 
still fresli and fair. The bare, sun-baked 
hillocks, the arid water.s, that surround the 
green oasis of “ Hearts’ Delight,” the Mahara¬ 
jah’s summer palace, where we were spend¬ 
ing our honeymoon, seemed almost beautiful 
in our eyes, as we .sauntered leisurely along, 
oilf ponies as close together as the evenness 
of the ground permitted. The attendant and 
ubiquitous grooms we had told to await 
our return - we wanted this" first ride all to 
our own little selves 1 Already it .seemed as 
if years separated us from all the fuss of 
yesterdiiy—the marigold-garlanded veranda ; 
the smart Ixmnets, which had replaced the 
solar-topees 8t the unwonted hour of noon ; 
the venerable tall hats, e.xhumed for the 
auspieiftus occasion ; the gay uniforms, 
and, finally, the driving off, iri Jim’s little 
bamboo catt, “over the hills and far .aw.ay,” 
to this out-of thc-w.ay nook of “ Hearts’ 
Delight.” 

(. If Jim the lover had been delightful, what 
were not my views about Jim the husband, 
as 1 looked up at his dear, tanned face, and 
bleached moustache, as he rode<so close by 
my side ! ’ 

And^just then, his keen hunter’s eye espied 

Voi xi.-e. 


that unlucky herd of bl.ack buck, alarmed by 
our unc.xjiected a])pearance, bounding away 
over the horizon! Not that the sight told 
upon him yet, though. 

“One two- four--live • ” counted Jim, 
screwing up his eyes, “and a fine head, by 
J ove ! ’’ he added, as the horned lord of the 
family brought up the rear, driving his 
harem liefore him. 

W’Ih'U the sun grew hot we turned hack to 
the pal,-ice. 'I'he servants had laid breakfast 
for us in the beautifully carved white marble 
garden-house, where we had slejit. In front 
shimmered an artificial tank of water, where 
fat fish basked in the shadow of the stone 
stejis. Around were bosky alleys t)f mango 
and orange trees, with here ;ind there open 
sunny sj'ace.s, gay with purple bougainvillea 
and yellow alamanda, and sweet with ro.ses. 
The ring-doves cooed unseen in the branches; 
the pert hoojioos .strutted about the paths. 
Ifehind, on a wide terracf;, and fa< ed by a 
huge portico, rose the palace of “ Hearts’ 
Delight,” a dream of delicate tracery of 
salmon-coloured stone. Surrounded by an . 
ob.se()uious group of servants, ray prince by 
my side, I felt like a fairy heroine out of the 
Ar.abian Nights ! » 

Then the spell was broken. 

“Tho.se black-buck!” niuttert;d Jim, his 
nouth full of tinned salmon. “I should 
like to have a try for them thi,V evening. On 
that ground, with those hillocks, I believe I 
could get up to them beautifully ! ” 

Already, with ray superior woman-instinctj 
I knew better than to thwart even the most 
devoted of twenty-four-hours-old husbands, 
when his sporting tendencies were arousdd. 
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" Oh ! <lo liave a try ! ” 1 exclaimed; l)Ut I 
fancy my tone l(elied my words. 

“;\nd leave yon, little woman?" tenderly. 
'•( )h, I don't mind ! I’d lik^ you to get a 
nice htick." • 

\'ou might ri<le out "ivith me,” he 
demurred, "as f.iras that dry jheel . 


" And get ii\ the way and spoil sport '.'' 
I laughed, “ and have to ride hack alone I 
rd'sooner he left here in the garden ' ” 

“ Well, I’ll talk it over with Mohun 1 ” 
jim adtled, anti then we rettirned to ;i 
"subject that interestetl us hoth nuudi nuwe 
deeifiy—namely, our own two selves, ^nd all 
we had ever though* or felt concerning each 
other, from* the veiy first moment that lii* 
was introtiuced to me. The gentle read 
will understand the style of conwrsation, dis-^ 
jointed, uncotinected. eyes and hands plaj ing 
their part in it, and,* doubtless, lip.s, too, might 
have had their share, did not the presence of 
the ubitjuitous .servants, and of Mohun the 
faithful, hovering in the rear, forbid. 

Slojiun is Jim's familiar, his shikari pr 


huntsman, tall, straight, swarthy, and wiry, 
with a beaked nose and eyes like a hawk. 
Not a shot has Jim fired these tvany years, 
but Mohun has been in at the death. He 
is a premier* of woodcraft, a hunter to the 
very tips of his bony, claw-like hands. What 
I admir^ about Mohun, hbw- 
ever, is the fact that Jim is 
unto him like a god. He 
adores the very ground his 
sainb treads on. Once, in¬ 
deed, aw.ay in Kashmir, Jim 
aiers, Mohun saved his lifp, 
nursing him like a woman, 
through a bad attack o{ fever 
up in his liny tent on the 
edge df the snows. 

I sometimes fancy Mohun 
is h shade jealous of me over 
our Jim. In the former’s 
eyes I am but a poor thing. 
1 cannot stalk, and to shoot 
I am afraid. 1 feel, on the 
other hand, th.at in the life 
of Jim Mohun, I have 
neither (tart tior lot. 

The morning [tassed away 
like a beatitiful dream. After 
breakfast we strolled about 
Abe garden ; then, when the 
sun grew unbearable, 
we exjtlored the cool 
depths of the palace. 

“Hearts’ Delight” 
is one wealth of deli¬ 
cate stone carving-- 
portico, loggia, oriel, 
balcony, and turret: 
the product of a land 
where labour is a drttg 
in the market. The 
present Mah.arajah, 
brought up by Engli.sh tutors, affects the 
|ilace but little, preferring Simla and Calcutta. 
The ])al:ice was built by his old^unfle, the 
late Maharajah, whom we depojed, a rathet 
grim [lersonage of the trite Oriental type, 
and of evil, NItitiny, notoriety. His successot 
kee|)s the place u[) well, and is always read) 
to lend it to any English officials the neigh 
bouring frontier districts, and certainly it it 
an ideal place for a honeymoon. 

\Ve wandered through the halls, the floor; 
ot which were mostly innocent of soap atfe 
water. In the dim arches of the vast porticc 
hung flying foxes, snoozing through the mid 
d;iy he.it. *The great hall was chiefly re 
markable, for huge gilt French mirrprs anc 
great glass candelabra, for which the lab 
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Maharajah had a true native’s passion, but 
which contrasted ill with the Moorish arches 
and the stone carving. 

At the tack of the palace, as we stepped 
out on to a hanging balcony,of stone, we 
came unexpectedly t)n a large artificial jwnd, 
washing the very walls. 

“ Not a very defightful afldiiion to the 
])lace ! ” I e.\claimecl, sniffing disdainfully as 
1 gazed down into its pea-soup-like di'pths. 
“And what is that? A rock? Mud? 
Rocks ? ” 

In the shade of the walls, half in the 
ti’ater, half in the mud, were dark masses. 

“Rocks?” laughed ]iin. “Wait and 
see !•’ 

y\nd he signed t(i a native who had 
followed us ; carrying, 1 had wondered why, 
large pieces of raw meat* 'Phese he threw 
down among my “rocks.” 

Instantly there was a stir, an upheaval 
of the water, and a vision of crawling 
feet, of yellow-white bellies, of gaping jaws, 
and of rows upon row's of gleaming teeth. 
'I'he ])ond wsk alive with crocodiles! I 
thought they would snap off eacdi other’s 
hideous heads as they fought for the dainty 
morsels ! 

“'I'here .are both sorts there,” remarked 
Jim, calmly looking down upon the fray. 

“ The long-nosed, fish-eating ‘ mugger,’ 
and the bottle, or snub nosed gentleman, 
who devours the unwary washerman, when 
he ventures too far out into the stream.” 

“ Ugh ! ” 1 shuddered, turning away in 
disgust. “ It’s horrible 1 I can’t bear to 
watch them. I wish you hadn’t-” 

Jim apologized, abjectly, all the 
wily back through the great hall. I - 
forgave him. After tiffin, as vve sat ' ^ ^ 

on the terrace in the shade of the 
portico, a native juggler cmne and 
lierformed his tricks to us. He did 
the most marvellous things then and 
there, on the bare stone, with scarcely 
a rag ujHm him in which to conceal his 
apparatus ~»-quite putting a many - pocketed 
European conjurer to shame. We beheld 
mang« trees grow under a flower-pot from a 
mere leaf to a shrub some feet high. We 
saw a m^h, shut up in a basket much too 
small for him, and stabbed through and 
through till the sword was gory, suddenly 
leappear intact from the hall behind us. 
The juggler swallowed knives and vomited 
burning tow, and w'hen we were aweary of 
him we adjourned to an open .space beyond 
the lake, where they spread a carpet and 
brought chairs, and wild beasts cam» and 
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fought before us. There were rams that 
butted each other with their horns, elephants 
that wrestled with their trunks, and swarthy- 
maned wild Brahmin Inills that charged 
bellowing. All these shows to do honour to 
niy Jim^as repossenting Her Majesty across 
the frontier in Tugreepoor. 

1 fancy it was the fighting rams that turned 
Jim’s thoughts liack to the black-buck of the 
morning. • 

He called Mohun to him. I'here was a 
brief consultation. Then he turiied to me, 
and of course, I let him go ! There were yet 
two good hours of daylight before <Iinner- 
time. Before then Jim might secure a fine 
head. Mohun was forthwith sent fonvard 
with 'loolies and the rifle, d'he pony was 
hurriedly brought round, and Jim trotted 
away under the carved gateway. I must 
say that I felt a little sad as his knicker¬ 
bockers and brown puHies vanished round 
the corner of the*mud huts which clustered 
round the palace gate. 
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Iff! to iiiv o'vii clt'vkxs, I returned to our 
l>,:.rl Ciirtie’n House. Causing a ehair and a 
t.ilile to Ije hroughl to me out on a. chahiiffra, 
or raised stone jrlatform anio^ig the rose 
trees, f stil down to indite a long epistle to 
I'.thel. 

I'ilhel ! niy very dearest school ehuni ' 
hthi I, «lio. if [rronii.ses counted for atijthing, 
and tail's of ocetiti liad not intervened, 
should base heeti “ best girl " at my wedding I 
,\nd now, after till, here I had been married 
with ne'er a bridesntaiden ;tt all! 'i'here 
were but four girls in all I’tigreepoor, and, of 
tliesi’, hue was whitv brown and impossible, 
and the other three none too friendly with 
me on acc-oiint of the failure of their designs 
upon Jim, the eligible tissistant mtigistralc. 

■So, naturally, there were r<.';ims to write to 
i''.thel. I wrote, and 1 wrote, till the short 
Indian twilight fell over the garden, and the 
servants came to s/iy dinner waft; ready, ;iml 
wouUl I wait for the sahib? 

I awoke from writing all tibout Jim, to 
miss him. How late he w:\s ! ] wai'.rlered 

disconsolately .about the g.irdcns on the look¬ 
out for him. Hut he came not. Instetid, 
canu- the night, tllone. 'I'he b.its beg.in to 
skim iiurlrT the branclus. 'I'he Hying loses 
emerged from the portico, ttnd the disttint erv 
of a jackal, weird, blood-curdling, replaced 
the ring dove's coo of the morning. 

.\tter waiting an hour, I yiiddial reluc¬ 
tantly to the old bearer's persuasion, and 
toyed with a solitary meal which choked me. 
In vain .Mi Ho.mis tissnred me that thrav was 
no counting upon the sahib's return when 
once lie ^et off shooting. 'That was poor 
comfort! How rlifferent had been our snug 
little dinner of the night before ! 

Harknoss lell : under the shadow of the 
mtmgo tree.s. a darkness that might be felt. 
'J'he moon would not rise till midnight ; with 
the tlarkness came all sorts of fears, real .tnd 
imaginary : fears of snaki s anil toads anil 
jackals ; fears of accident, if not of death, to 
.Jim ; recollections of horrid guns going off 
unawares, of ponies falling down and break¬ 
ing their ridels' necks ! 

I *10 longer dared go out as far tis the 
gateway and listen lor his horse's ^oofs. 

- Even lift stmnge, dark garden had mysteriotis 
yjterrors. 1 huddled in the centre octagonal 
cjroom of pur l‘«arl Kios'iue, sitting miserabtv 
'ton my little camp bed, Jim's empty one be- 
''«de me. 

I' I think that I must have cried a little, at 
|;last, I felt .so utterly lonely. Then the aytth 
|came and persuaded me to let her undress 
|fae and put me to bed, as was her wont. 


She gently massaged my limbs, crooning the 
while softly to herself. 'I’he dim light of a 
wick in ;i saucer of oil on the groynd in one 
cortier faintly lit up th't beautiful tracery of 
the arches, a*id the form of the old bearer 
stretched on guard in the veranda. In¬ 
sensibly I do/.ed. • 

But fitfully? Every* now and again I 
awoke starting, fancying Jim h.-id returned. 
Tlieii 1 beg.an to dream, horrid dreams: I 
was out shouting with Jim, and wild beasts, 
huge and fierce, beset u.s« Molwn was there, 
but would not help us. He kept on saying 
that the sahib was in m\- charge now. I'lien 
a great sort of wolf attacked Jim. I threw 
myself between them - -1 could see its Vangs 

.the creature's moutl* slubbered over me— 

I awoke with .1 .shriek ! 

There, bi^ween ?ne and a little lamp, was 
a beast huge—gaunl — hairy—with a big 
rnoiith wide open ! 1 could hear it eating— 

lapfiing ! I .sat ui) in terror. M'as my 
tircam true? Wa.s it eating Jim? But niy 
scream scareil it. It slunk away—a poor, 
starved wrelili of a jiariah'dog, driven to 
lapping t!ic nil out of the lamp. I sprang 
out of lied. There was no Jim! T was 
still alone in this open, unprotected garden- 
house ! I shouted for the ayah and the 
bearer, who wyke np, frightened at my 
fright. 

\iit anotiu-r moment. 1 exclaimed, would I 
remain without the sahib in this place where 
all sorts of things could roam in. I could 
not slct'i) a wink I I ordered them to find 
me out some other room at once, and 1 
shivered with the night air and with terror. 

The liearer, still half-asleep, joined his 
hands in supplication. Of course, my HigVt- 
Miglitiiiess could go where I liked ; but the 
.Maharajah’s sahib guests .always h.ad their 
beds laid in file I’earl Garden House. 
The palace was doubtless iinwa.shed and 
mos((uito y, but if it was .s.ifer, 1 would sleep 
there. No, not in the big hall—thatnvould 
give me the blues. I\'ere there* no little 
roi ims ? * 

The bearer departed to investigate, through 
some of the Rajah’s myrmidons, lying'asleep 
about the place. He returned with the 
information that my High-.MightiTiess could 
rest in the Bedi-Khana, the women’s apart¬ 
ments, over the great hall. So we set forth— 
they do these things so easily in India—I and 
my servants, my bed, my bag, and my tea- 
basket. 

'I'he huge> mirrors of the great hall, by the 
dim light of the bearer’s lantern, reflected a 
very* woebegone little white face. ’ By a 
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narrow little dirty stairs in the thickness of 
the wall we climbed to a suite of rooms high 
up. I cljose the least and innermost, as the 
securest, as well as the airiest, with the night 
breeze blowing in through a glassless window 
opening on to a small arched balcony of 
st(»ne. The servants quickly arranged my 
little bed, and in a Tew minirtes I had lain 
down again, while the ayah, her head muffled 
in her white shawl, after the manner of her 
kind, stretcherl herself on the floor of the 
adjoining room. « 

Despite my gnawing anxiety about Jim, 
the change, the cooler air, soon made me 
drow.sy, and I quickly fell asleep, this time 
soundly and dreamlessly. How long I sle|)t 
1 cannot tell. 1 was ^iuddenly awoke by the 
sound of a voice, near at haml. 

1 opened my eyes. Straight, in front of 
me, through the carved arches of the balcony, 
was a brilliant j)atch of light. The moon 
had risen, but, inside, the room was in dense 
shadow. l!y the dim light of the flickering 
lamp on the floor, when I turned iny head, 1 
saw a figure in flic doorway. 





‘ 1 SAW A FKiDRE IN THE IXjOKWAY. 


1 sprang up in bed as it advanced slowly 
towards me and resolved itself into that of a 
wizen old scarecrow of a nattve woman, 
quite Jialf-naked, .and simply a mass of 
wrinkles and bones, crowned with a few stray 


grey locks. It might have been a hundred 
years old; it looked scarcely human, till it 
opened its toothless jaws and Sfxrke. 

“ Ha ! her*; you are, Shahzadi,” it quavered, 
grimly. “ I h.avo sought Voii everywhere, 
and I have fcflind you at last ! ” it adder!, 
with a grin so fiendish that I sat up in bed 
too transfixed with terror even to scream or 
move. 

“ The lH;autiful white Princess ! " it croaked, 
sidling nearer, “ with the yellow hair and the 
pale face I Ha ! Salaam ! the beautiful new 
Maharanee ! Sakiam ! The Maharajah’s 
Heart’s Delight. The beautiful prisoner-— 
all the white men killed ! Only the white 
Shahz.adi left, and left to be the Maharajah’s 
Behi / Ha ! ” she hissed. “ 1 have found 
you at last’’ 

She seemed about to spring upon me. I 
saw her eyes glitter in the gloom. For a 
moment I s-hrant up against the wall, and 
then I jumped over the end of the bed, and 
glanced round for a means pf esca|)e. But 
the old madwoman had got between me 
and the door ! 1 tried to scream. Hut my 

tongue clave to the 
roof of my mouth. 
Besides, ayahs 
asleep, and swad- 
'. died uir like murn- 

55 ;;, A mies, are stone 

yeV ■ deaf. 'I'hen it all 

\' h a p |) e n e d so 

quickly. She ad- 
van<;ed upon me, 
nearer and nearer, 
still w'ith that 
horrible grin and 
jabliering wildly. 

“ Found ! found ! 
You Avhite BeH! 
j’ Beautiful ? F’augh ! 

A Once 1 was lieauti- 

ful too, and . his 
Highness the Ma- 
Zj harajah loved my* 

7 long bliick hair and ; 

my fat white neck.” 

1 edged avfay— 
back—back. She 
drew upon me like 
a baleful old snake, 
AY.” fascinating me with 

her horrible glower. 

“I w’as the Mahamjah’s Heart’s Delight. 

I was the Maharanee, till you came, you ; 
white Shahzadi! Yah ! ” 

I W’as against the pillar through the arch- 
vyay—in the balcony—on she came ! , ' , 
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“ Wall! wall! ” she croaked. “ Beautiful? 
I will itinke you heautiful --I’ll dim those 
beautilul eyes of yours-” 

A long, lionv arm, bangle liylen, hovered 
in the air. A ktiile gkamed in the moonlight 
as she swoo]x;d down u|)oi> me. Whether 
she |)ushed me, whether I let myself fall, 1 
cannot say. Hut the next moment I was 
over the edge of the balcony and down, thirty 
fccft, into the pond below ! 

'J'here was a yell of maniacal laughter, the 
shadow of a ligure following me as I fell ! I 
struck the water and sank. A struggle Irrought 
me to*the surface again. In front of me the 
sheer walls of the palace glittered white in 
the moonlight. A few strokes, and 1 felt the 
ground under my feel; soft, slimy ooze and 
mud, under the very walls. 

J leant against the stone to fetch my 
breath, and looked up anil around. Not a 
buttress or a ])rop to clijnb i^) by within 
reach. Under the sheer wall a narrow .strip 
of muil. At the end of the pond, could I 
reach it, stone stejrs. 1 took 
a step forward. Hut, ah ! what 
was that dark shadow in the 
moonlight- -and another - and 
yet another ? 1 had reckoned 

without the muggers ! Mug¬ 
gers to right, to left, in front 
--basking, halfasleep in the 
moonlight — 
some—evil-- 

] clung to the wall, para¬ 
lyzed with terror, not daring 
to move a step. How could 
I hope (0 esca|)e those shar|i 
eyes, those greedy jaws ? Hut 
I was young, and the in.stinct 
of self-preservation is strong. 

I thought, it indeed at such'a 
moment I could be .said to 
think at all. that my only 
slender chance of safety lay 
in creeping stealthily along the 
tiny strip of ooze and leach¬ 
ing the steps at the other 
'end. But was it [lossible, 
witlwiut waking those slumber¬ 
ing monsters ? 

NervTng iftyself to the utmost, 

I made an effort. l.uckily, 
imy bare feet* and my scanty 
'garments enabled me to move 
^quietly and with as little dis¬ 
turbance as possible of the 
l^raten 1 crept slowly, hardly 
^ing to put one foot before 
pther. The moonlight 


was so fearfully searching. At every step it 
revealed fresh horrors- a gruesome head 
slow'ly peeping out of the water, a loathly, 
claw-like paw lying on the mud. I'he horrid 
monsters lay#o thick together, some half-atop 
of the others, that even my stealthy move¬ 
ments rippling the water caused them to stir. 
My night-dresit flicked Isome horny back, or 
swept over a blai'k snout, which, when I had 
passed by, slowly opened and snapped to 
behind me. 

Once 1 trod on a grpat, fat, borny-eared 
toad, and I nearly collapsed with terror as it 
flop|)e(l into the water, arousing the dreaded 
sleepers. Around rne in the moonlight 1 
seemed to see hundreds of eyes opening, 
hundred of gleaming j*.\vs full of white teeth ! 

'rile palace wall seemed interminable. 
Should! njvcr gain the stejis? Just, how¬ 
ever, when they ajipeared within reach, and 
I h.-id just begun to breathe freely, one 
monster, larger than all the rest, seemed to 
bar iny way. I clung helplessly to the wall. 
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and gave myself up for lost. For he was 
sleeping badly. Perhaps he had indigestion, 
or the mosquitoes annoyed him ! Anyhow, 
ever and anon his long tail moved a little 
and his jaws slowly opened *nd shut. I 
remember standing there, staring terror- 
stricken at him, wondering if 1 should take 
long to die, if Jim —- • 

liut the mere thought of Jim nerved me 
to a fresh effort, (lould I not hazard a wild 
leap over the monster’s back—a step back¬ 
wards, a steady takt;-off, the mud permitting? 
What was the use of all my training, my 
?olf, my tennis, if now, in this desperate 
hour of need, I could not leap for inv 
life ?• 

I drew back to make the attempt, feeling 
hopelessly the while that the mud would 
prevent a fair start : that the erjature, snap- 
[)ing at my clothe.s, would pull me down - 
when, just as I had nerved my.self to try, it 
slowly sank down beneath the water and 
disappe’ared ! 

.'V moment later and, more dead than 
alive, I had .stiKJ'gered U|) the step.s, pursued 
by a horrililc sound of disturbed water and 
snajjping j.aws. There was a sort of ])ath of 
(l<,:ar, dry, sunbaked ground ; beyond, a stone 
seat. I just reached it, and then Nature 
revenged herself for the itrylongcd tension, 
and 1 fainted. When 1 came to myself, the 
moonlight was struggling with the dawn. 1 
still lay upon the seat, hut my head was 
pillowed on something soft, and over me 
bent —my husband 1 

“d'hank Cod!” 1 heard his Voice. It 
was no dream, then. 

“Jim! B.ack all right ? ” 

-My eyes spoke what my voice had not 
stiength to utter. 

“ Hush ! My darling ! Drink this. Now, 
let me carry you-” * 

“ Not back to that room I ” I gasj>ed, 
shudderingly, clinging to him. 

“ N(i, no, my darling. Lie quiet; do not 
talk. I’ll lake you to our own little Pearl 
Carden Hodke.” 

And there he laid me. It was all clear 
and fair now—scented with roses, and full 
of ring-doves, too, cooing. Then a fit of 
hysterical ^ears relieved my overstrained 
nerves, and I sobbed myself to sleep, holding 
Jim's hand. 

*IVhen I awoke it w'as high noon in the 
world outside. I telt myself once more, and 
was able to hear Jim’s story. He was dread¬ 
fully penitent. Only to look a* him, my 
Jim, with the iron nerves, who had faced 
charging tigers and mad elephants, you cdhld 
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see that he had had almost as great a fright 
as myself. 

As for himself, this was what had occurred : 
Mohun, slijtBing down a ravine, had cut an 
artery in his leg with his hlinting-knife, and 
wrenched his ankle badly. 

“ I felt I could not leave him there alone 
to lilecd to death. I wish I had, now,” 
muttered Jim. 

“ Jim ! ” 

“IfI had known, my own—fifty Mohnns 
—but never mind that now ! Well, I tied 
him up, .ind waited till all the danger was over. 
It was (|uitc dark by then; the stalk had 
beeii such a long one.” 

“ Vou got a fine head ? ” 

“Yes no. I really can’t remember. The 
decr-r-r’\e forgotten all aliout it I ’’ 

“ IW ? Oh, Jim I And what next ? ” 

“Well, you see, Mohun couldn’t move, 
and I had fo go,off and get help to carry 
him. 'I'he nearest village was a couple of 
miles off, and I kej)t losing my way among 
the hills, and all the time 1 was worried to 
pieces wondering wliat you would think, how 
anxious you’d be.” 

“ Not many sahibs would have taken all 
that trouble fora ‘nigger,’ Jim,” I murmured, 
])roudIy. 

“It was nothing, Init for you ! Besides, 1 
owe Mohun sometliing always for that time 
in Kashmir. However, I got him hack all 
right in time. But I returned to find the 
Carden House empty ! Then they sent me 
to the Behi-Khana. There I found Ali 
Boxus and the ayah off their heads with 
terror. Your bed in the inner ft)om was 
empty—you had utterly di.sapjjtvared !” 

‘‘ My poor Jim ! ” 

“ We hunttal all over the palace,” he con¬ 
tinued, “and, of course, in vain! Then - 
then suddenly—remembered — the -the 
muggers ! ” 

He stopped abruptly, grew pale beneath 
his tan, and the hand holding mine shook! 

“ We turned to the lake, and tliere I found 
you—wet—cold--1 thought de.ad— but 1 
foutid you ! ” 

He could not go on. But I nestlet^tny 
head uf)on his sliouldcr, and he, feeling me 
close to him, .alive and warm, clasjjecT me as 
if he could never let me go again, and thus, 
gradually, and in broken seiftencesj I told 
him the story of my night. 

Ere we left “ Hearts’ Delight” that even¬ 
ing-bringing, at my urgent pleading, our 
honeymoon to an abrupt conclusion, for, 
nothing would have induced me to spend ; 
another night in the place—Jim inflicted ; 
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summary vt-ngfatKX-. While men in punts 
heat the lake, he from the hank shot every 
hotlle nosetl or man-i;ating mugger as soon 
as it showed its hideous snout^ibove water. 
The hide of the largest, a hideous monster, 
the patriarch of all the evil (rihe, he wished 
to preserve us a trophy, and, at its skinning, 
two strange things eame to light. In its 
.stoni.ieh were found a silver annilet of native 
dianufaeture, and a gold ring, evidently Eng¬ 
lish. The stones had drop|)ed out, hut on 
ruhhing it up we were enabled to read the 
inseii[)tion inside : - 

“ Efliel Clayton, from Jack Joyce. Till 
death do us part." 

“ lithel Clayton ! ” 1 exelaimed. “ Why, 
that was the name of mannna’s juror sister I 
Jack Joyce ! Why, siirel}’ that was tlu- 
name of the man she was engaged to he- 
was killed at the forlorn hojre at Delhi- 
volunteered lor it, maniinp said, he was so 
broken-hearted aluuit her death —’’ 

“Her death?” rejreated Jim. “ l!ut tliis 


Whether our terrible surmise was true we 
were never able to discover. Jim made 
every investigation, but in vain. ^With the 
wicked old Maharajah had vanished all his 
myrmidons *ind . the old rdgime. Either 
through ignorance or fear, not a soul about 
the place could or would say anything about 
any white wonfttn brougfSt to the palace forty 
years before, after the terrible massacre at 
(iuramghur. 

Only one |)erson, they all agreed, could 
have told us anything al*out it : that was the 
late Maharajah's favourite wife—now a hag¬ 
gard old crone, with failing wits- through 
the kindness of his successor allowed to end 
her days at “ Hearts’ Delight.” * 

l!ut she had not *1)0011 seen since last 
evening. Only the amulet found inside the 
mugger, ati^ whith was at once identified 
as hers, corroborated the mad laugh and 
the falling figure which h.ad follow'ed me 
as 1 fell, and left us in no doubt as to 
her fate. 


ring ? ” 

“I’oor Aunt Ethel ! She was killed i 
massacre at Ouramghur, you know, whe 
treacherous old 
Maharajah." 

I stopped short, 
a horrible light 
breaking in u|)on 
me as I stared at 
the ring, and the 
mad jabberings of 
the old crone in the 
night burst into my 
mind agTin. 

“Unless unless 
—oh! Jim,you (hui’t 
think — it can’t be 
possible ? ” — and I 
covered my face 
with my hands as 
if t,o shut out some 
hotrible sight. 


Eor m\ jiart, when I recall her fren- 
n (he zied words, and recoiled* that mamma 
n thtf has often told me how like I am to 

jioor Aunt Ethel, 
1 see jilainly that 
my sudden appear¬ 
ance at “ Hearts’ 
Delight” must 
have aroused in the 
miserable maniac’s 
distraught mind 
a fit of the jealousy 
of forty years 
back, and feel no 
doubt that some¬ 
how or other (hdw, 
we shall never know 
this side the grave) 
my poor young aunt 
fell a victim to the 
awful death 1 so 
narrowly escaped. 



I STO»’I‘ED SHORT AS I STAKED AT THE KINO." 



Var/is froiri 

fiv Alfred T. Stoisv. 


AILORS’ yarns ai»; proverbially 
interesting. This arises largely 
from the element of mystery 
whicli* enveloj* the whale’s 
bath, as the ocean is named in 
the oldest English epic, and 
from the spirit -of adventure which attaches 
to all who go down Jo the sea in ships. 

It was the boldest and most daring spirits 
Tvho in the earliest of early limes ventured 
from land in the frail coracle or simple dug 
out Canoe. And yet these must have seemed 
but timid seafarers in comparison with the 
advauiturous souls who yoked the wind to 
their tiny keels, and, enfulatinjj the strong- 
winged sea-birds, made the waves their home, 
and i)loughe(l its furrows for their food. But 
what was the taking of a coracle or an 
ancient galley out to sea in comparison with 
the runtting of the jtassengi'r steamers that 
jjly between J.Aerpool or Southam|>ton and 
New York, or between London and the 
Australian Colonies or India? 

Hence it is that the sailor's story is as full 
of charm as ever to the landsman, and that, 
if well told, it rarely palls,upon the taste. 
It is not every seaman, however, who has got 
a yarn to tell like that of the .Ancient 
Mariner or the Flying Dutchman, although 
there are still living numberless old .salts who 
are ready to take their affidavit on the fact of 
having seen the redoubtable Mynheer’s phan¬ 
tom .ship. 

Science and steam have eflected much for 
those who do business in the great dee|i, 
but they have not yet killed the sea-serpent; 
neither have modern enlightenment and the 
School Board altogether e.\orcised the Sjiirit 
of Evil from the face of the waters--or, per¬ 
haps, we should say that they have not as 
yet quite enfranchised the mind of the sailor 
from the su^rerstitions that formerly were as 
prevalent as the tang of the salt in the air we 
breathed, and that so largely influenced his 
actions and conduct. Of this the following 
incident is a witness. The amusing little 
drama was narrated to the writer by the wife 
of one of the actors therein, and though the 
event did not appear in the captain’s log, 
*hat circumstance arose simply from the fact 
that he could not write. 

On a dark and dismal night a few years 
ago a small coasting schooner Vas tossing 
about ^off the south-east coast. The wind 
whistle ominously, telling in its own unmis- 


takable langt^age of a rapidly approaefeijaf 
storm. •'l*he skipper, a seasoned old, 
felt, w'ith a knowledge that had , becofhe 
instinct, that''they; W*n« going to have a dirty 
night. He knew that there was npt. a 
moment to be lost if he fvould luve hisf 
vessel yiut in readiness to meet the coimng- 
tempest. The first thing to be done was to 
get in the topsail, and he .iccordingly gave ' 
the order to a man standing near him f - 

“ Jack, go aloft and furl the tops’el! ■’ ; i 

I’o the master’s a.stonishment, the man he’ 
addressed, though a sailor of undouljted, 
Iwavery, hesitated to obey. 'The skippetf 
rapped out an oath, and bade him do as he; 
was bill. Hut the sailor still held back, and 
when reproat'hed jipr a cow'ard and a poltroon,' 
the poor fellow blurted out the reason of hfe 
extraordinary conduct by saying : - 

“ A darn’t, sir. A’ve ’card queer sounds 
in th’ riggin’ .as a don’t much eare for. It 
strikes me there’s somethin’ urmat’ral ’bout 
it.” 

“ Rubbish 1 ” cried the skipper, now wclL 
nigh boiling with rage. “Do as I tell ye 
this moment, or it’ll be the worse for ye.’’ 

Jack, fearing the rough treatment he would 
inevitably bring down upon himself if he 
persisted in his di.sobedience, made up his 
mind to dare the terror that lurked in the 
flitch darkness enshrouding the rigging, and 
Liegan to a.sccnd towards the top.sail yard. 
But ho had not gone far aloft ere'he came 
to a sudden stof). Then with a precipitancy 
which he had not shown in going uj), he 
tumbled down to the deck again. 

“ Now, then, you lubber ! What’s taken 
possession of you now?” demanded the 
skipfier. 

“ Oh, Cap’n ! ” cried the terrifuxl fellpWi; 
as soon as his agitation would permit hinf to 
speak, “ the bad un’s in the riggin’. I ain't 
agoin't’ furl that ere tops’el with ’im a lurkin’ 
there.” 

The skipfrer ground his teeth, but vdheh-' 
safed not a word to the scared man.^ With 
a look of contempt he pushed past him, and 
commanded a young irishman to perform 
the task, adding; “ And loot smart about 
it, d’ye hear ? ” 

“Ay, ay, skipper!” responded Paddy, 
who, glad to show his superiority to danger 
and fear, swung himself aloft writh the 
alacrity of a, monkey. But ho sooner Jhad 
im reached the top than, like Jack, Paddy 





so , 

Ijt'camc 
f i X t; 11 
horror 
anotlicr 
did l)(.* 

to tako, l)Ut 
instead wuiU 
hcitcr - skelter 
(low II wa rd s, 
reachiiift tliij 
deck even 
(juieker Ilian 
his *hi|iniatc 
had done. Nor 
did he aUciiipt 
to hide the 
while feather 
cither. 

“Oeh, sure!” 
cried he, “ an' 
if it ain’t the 
foul fiend him¬ 
self that has 
got into the 
tops'el.” 

“ (let along, 
you cowardly 
lubber ! ” cried 
the incensed 
.skip|ier. 

“ i’aix, inas- 
iher, but I 
heerd him say, 

‘ Rough wea¬ 
ther, mates,’ as plain as ))lain could be 
.an’ as fur furling the sail in lace of that 
imp of sin - you may do it yourself, for, 
begor, I won’t.’’ 

“ Fiend or no fu nd,’’ shouted the captain, 
who was now in a towering rage, “ I’ll Ikoi- 
that top.sail down ” ; and seizing a knife, he 
proceeded to climb the rigging. 

lUit no sooner had he reached the tof> 
tha:n he receiaed, in a harsh, raucous voice, 
the same greeting as his men : - 

“ Rough weather, mates rough weather !” 
Needless to say that, like Jack and Faddy, 
the.skipper was terrilily scared ; and if he 
did not get down to the deck as quii'kly as 
they, it was because be was less sup|>le in the 
joints, not lieeause his hurry was less. 

'[’here was •now no doubt as to the ship 
being, foo the time, the abode of a demon. 
The only (juestion was what to do with the 
schooner with such an unvvelcome visitor on 
board. A hasty council of war was held, with 
the resulting unanimous feeling that their 
prospects of ever seeing daylight again were 
very ‘sniall. All were of opinion that tfie 
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only chance 
they had lay in 
beitxg very 
good, and do¬ 
ing nothing to 
anger the Evil 
One. Accofd- 
i n g 1 y t li e y 
steered tlu' shi() 
to the best of 
tlieir ability, 
and kojit very 
ipiiel, fearing 
all the time lest 
the grim V-rror 
in the rigging 
should lead 
them to de.s- 
triulion upon a 
trea chei oils 
sand, or against 
some sunken rock. 

In this state of 
an^xiely and fear 
they jiassed the 
iiiglit ; and gladly 
dill they hail the 
first faint gleam 
of returning day, 
which also hrmiglit 
some mitigation of 
the teifipest. I’lien 
the ej'i'.s of the 
crew were strained 
as they ga/ed up into the rigging to see if per- 
eliance the demon was still there. Nothing 
as )et could they deser)', for the mist con¬ 
tinued to cling aliout the masts and shroud';; 
but the Irish sailor cowed that he could make 
out a pair of eves a-gleam near the mast¬ 
head ; and these was no mistake about the 
voice that suddenly cried down to them, 
making Jack almost jumj) overboard with 
fright : 

“ Now, then, you lubbers, b<«!ay, there, 
bel;,)' : ” 

I..verybody expected ne.xt moment to see 
the glim monster show himself in theis midst. 
Rut behold their surpri.se when, in.stead, they 
saw a large, handsome parrot fly#down into 
the toi) and salute them with something very 
inueh like a laugh. The accomplished bird 
had flown into the schooner’s rigging from a 
pas.sing vessel, and was thus, no doubt in¬ 
nocently enough, the cause of a night of 
heart-<]uakipg and anxiety to a whole crew. 

One could not have got tliat story from the 
gooiJ skipper him.self, for, like the rest of us, 
the sailor is reluctant to let out that which 
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“ N<n\, v«H. Mri:t;* i<s. (ti:!.AV, 1 iii-t Av!' 

Iclls anainst Viitiisclf. 'Tims it often liai)i)ens 
lliat Jack’s best yarns arc rouiulcd off witli a 
" lUit you must not tell that, ' or it may be 
that vou may only tell it with a variation. 

but such is not the case in the followint; 
exiteriences taken from the lips of masters of 
some of the largest vessels beUrn^ing lo our 
nierc’antile marine. 'They arc; selected with 
a view to show what are the; k«nd of men who 


years of hard work in saiT 
ing shifxs, then joined tlw 
P. and 0 . and became a 
“ steam - sailor.” Much 
of his early years in the - 
service was spent itt the 
India and (ihina seas. 
'That wa.s in the i>re-Suez 
Canal days, when the. 

coni|)any gave 
,, e\l ra pay to those 

who worked on 
“ tile other#ide,” 
that is, on the 
Red Sea .side of 
IhelsthnnisofSucz. 

(ajitain Andrews 
tells an interesting 
exiierience of his 
voyage, as a iws- 
’ senger, from Singa- 

]M)re to Hong Kong, 
to take liis first 
command. 'This 
was in lleccniber, 1864:-- 
" In the middle of the 
(ihina Seas a ty(ihoon came 
on ” I tell the .story, as nearly as 
])os.sil)lc, in the captain’s own words. 

“ It was out of season, the regular 
season for such cyclonic disturbances 
heiiig July, .'\ugust, and Se|itcmber, 
and cauu; on unexjicctedly. We got into the 
centre of it and tried to run back, but it over¬ 
took 1,1s: and thc“re we were, with the wjnd now 
cijuiiug in a gust from this cpiarter «uid now 
from that, so that you did not know how to 
take it, and the .sea jumping up all about 
you, with no regular motion as at ordinary 
time.s. I volunteered to as.sist at tlie helm, 
which it took two or three men to hold, it 


hold command in our moving cities of the 
de(,‘(), what are the perils they go through, 
and wl;at the tniining they receive in order 
to be ablest) eofie with them. 

It is fitting t(j begin with the Commodore 
of the I’enisular and Oriental Conipaiiy s fleet, 
('aptaii* William Andrews, master of the 
Ca/cifonid, the newest and largest of the 
vessels tha» carry the P. and O. flag, and 
callable of accommodating eight hundred 
passengers. It is interesting to record that 
f^aptain Andrews ran aw'ay to sea w'hen he 

was sixteen years of age.the more so 

because lads do not do such things now, and 
not many girls. Hfs first voyage*was to the 
West Indies, with a hard master, and plenty 
of salt Junk, and little else, to eat. He IKed 
through it, however, gained his experience by 


tugged .so terribly at times, owing to the 
heavy seas striking the rudder. Big seas 
were coming over us all the time, and ag4in 
and again tlie men assisting me were ibrowm 
down, and 1 had to sustain the tug of the 
helm alone. You .see, 1 was bigger than 
they were, and at that time very |)owerftil^’. 

A ipiery at this point elicited the fact that 
Captain .Andrews’s height is sft. loin., tliat he 
is 47in. round the chest, and that his present 
weight is i6st. . 

He went on: “We stood it for sixteen hours, 
and then the hurrittane moderated. When it 
was over, and we were going on again all right, 
we came in sight of a steamer with her fore¬ 
mast gone right down to the deck. She had 
lostJier mainmast, too, and a lot of spars. We ' 
sjfoke her, but she di<l not want any assisfepce, j 
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“ Aft T the storm, during the whole of 
which a stretch of sixteen hours -1 was at 
the helm and wet through to the skin, I got 
into a hot hath to prevent nifc from taking 
cold, and then 'went to t)ed. 'Fhi: next day, 
when I awoke, I was all over hlac^ marks. 
Wherever there had Ireen a strain of the 
muscle.s, thr(aigh holding on to the helm - 
and it w‘as .sometimes as ituich ns I couhl do 

to keep my grip.there w.as a bla< k mark, 

just as though I had heeii struck a heavy 
blow. 1 shall never forget that typhoon, 
eomiijg as it did in the fine season. It was 
one of those experiences which, when you 
arc in the midst of it, makes you .say to 
yourself: ‘ If I get out of this, I will i|uil 
the .sea ' ; but you soon forget that feeling 
when the stcirui is past, for some venrs 
after that I was chielly 
in the China Seas, wliere , 

I had command ol a* 
vessel.” 

Two 111 the ea|itains 
experiences in t.'elestial 
waters are worth record¬ 
ing. The I’, and O. boats 
are largely manned bv 
Lasc.ars a name cone 
monly ai'iplied to Miiidu, 

Malay, and even negro 
sailers, and sometime.s - 
e.specially those engaged 
in the China trade to 
( hinese. On one oc¬ 
casion .Captain Andrews 
had sliyiped a lot ol 
Celestials, and he was 
afraid, from their looks, 
that some of them were 
no good, and hi-nt on mis¬ 
chief. There had been cases of Chinese 
shipping in this way, and then, when the 
vessel had reached a certain point down 
thp river, giviijg a signal to piratical junks 
lying hidden in creeks, and so mtiking a 
simultaneous attack on the ship and captur- 
. ing her. 

^Not liking the looks of the lellows.” said 
the captain, “and thinking there might he 
some pirates among them, I put a revolver in 
my pocket, gave one to each of my officers, 
and then wmpt down to the engineers ami 
handed one to e.ach of them, and told them 
to be on their guard. Then to foil the 
wretches, in case any mi.schief was to the 
fore, I ran out of sight of land, knowing that 
■ they could do nothing if they lost their 
wsrings. It is usual in going down> the 
Cantbn River to keep in sight of land ; bucgt 
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is easy to run ten or twelve miles out, and so 
lose it, and this 1 did. Nothing happened, 
and ray doubts of the Chinese «may have 
been unfounded ; but from my knowledge of 
the Celostiaft and their ways, 1 hold my 
precaution to have been wise. 

“Talking ajjout pirajes,” continued Cap¬ 
tain Andrews, “ I once witnessed a funny 
sight, off the Chinese const, which never was 
exj)l:iim‘d. We heard guns firing, and then 
saw a lot of junks letting fly at each other 
like mad. They were gcTiiig it hot and strong 
with gingals ; hut, as it was no affair of mine, 
and as a stray shot from a gingal would have 
gone through the hull of my vessel,, (our 
boats not being made to stand gun-shot), I 
gave them a wide berth. And whether it 
was junks of thy Chinese navy attacking 
• pirates, or jiirates attack¬ 

ing naval junks or mer- 
(limit vessels, and what 
was the result of the 
action, I never heard. 1 
dare.say jf was much the 
.same, which ever side 
beat.” 

But CajHain Andrews’s 
most curious and intcre.st- 
ing story was the follow¬ 
ing. It is connected with 
the navigation of the 
Hooghly, perhaps the 
most difficult in the world, 
chielly because of the 
changing sandbanks in its 
course. These are so 
variable that fresh sound¬ 
ings have to be taken 
every day. Calcutta is 
ne.irly ninety miles up the 
river, which is fifteen miles wide at its mouth, 
i he incident occurred in November, 1856, 
t .apiain .Andrews being then in command of 
the Oiit'ii/ii/, one of the 1 ’. and O. Coippany’s 
steamers. 

“It was the fine .season,” said*the captain, 

“ and we were just coining in from sea, 
bound for t.alcutia. ^\'e had reached Sand- 
heads all right, and the men were busy 
aloli scraping the masts and polishing-up 
in readiness for harbour. Suddenly, when 
a little north of Saugor Island, a man aloft 
.sang out that there was a white man jn 
the water. I gave a look through the glass, 
and there, sure enough, I saw a white man 
splashing y.bout amid the waves a little way 
ahead of us. there was no land or any ship 
iitw. e had passed the lightship &n hour 
lelore. Lowering a boat, we quickly brtiught 
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him alDiifrside n^id assisted him iij) tin; ladder ; 
for he was so exhausted lliat he (amid hardly 
move a limb, and all that he could say was, 
‘ 'I'lil’al Cain lost and all hands.’ He turned 
out to be a [lilot belonging to the ( lalcutta 
pilot servi(X', and had been in the water 
sixteen hours. He was put to bed and 
attended to by the dot tor, and we went on 
our way uj) the river. Wlnai passing some 
dangerous rocks just before reaching Hooghly 
bight, cailed ‘The Janies and Mary,' we 

.saw a sailing vessel a baniue.ca[)sized, 

and a lot of men in the rigging and on the 
rocks. W’e lowered boats and went to their 
assistance, though there was a tremendous 
tide running. 'I’he waves were literally 
mountains high, and we had great difficulty 
in rescuing them, some of* them lieing on 
the rocks and almost covered vvith water, 
while others were on the ends of the yards, 
singing out, ‘('ome here! Come here! 
Takeuswff!’ by pulling up on the eddy 
we managed to get near enough to take off 
eleven of the crew. 

“JuBt then I saw a tug-h(Mt plying about 
them, and as my shij) fired a gun and I was 
obliged tci» go on board, I transferred the 
rescued crew to the tug, as most of them 
Were without clothing, and so not in a fit 
jtate to go on board my vessel, which carried 
passengers. I found that the tug had tried 
to rescue the men with her boat, but it had 
capsized and its crew been droWwed. 

“ It turned out that this vessel had gone 
in at tile same time as the Tubal Cain ^ but 
the Tkbal Cain had struck on a reef or on a 


sandbank, while tbe Al/na had [lasscd in as 
far as the Bight. There the Alma came to 
grief, while the Tubal Cain, after a time, 
floated off. 

“ ’file Tuba! Cain belonged to the East 
India Com|)any, and had a J.ascar crew with 
English officers. When it struck, the pilot 
told them that, when the flood-tide came, it 
would roll over and all would be lost. He 
advised, therefore, taking to the boats. This 
they did, the captain, the pilot, the cook, and 
their one passenger taking to one boat, and 
tbe ofiicers to tlie other. 'I'he captain’s boat 
cajisized, however, and all hands were lost 
except the pilot. 

“ Meanwhik', the Lascars, left to jierish on 
the Tubal Cain, clung to the ship, expecting, 
when tile flood-tide came, to be drowned like 
rats. r>ut when the tide rose, the ship, 
instead of rolling over, simply floated and 
came off the rocks, and the Serang (as the 
head of a I.ascar crew is called) found, whet) 
she was in deep water, that she was but little 
damaged and could he navigated up to’ 
Calcutta. • 

“ Early in the morning came a steamer 
which was taking out pilots to Sandheads. 
The tug which had on board the crew of the 
Alma also put in an appearance, as well as 
the boat with the officers of the Tubal Cain, 
they having weathered the gale. Tbe latter 
wanted to take charge of the ship, but the 
Serang would not let them. He said they 
bad deserted the ship in one boat, and the 
captain and thi pilot in another, and now he 
ii)d the crev' were going to take the ship tip 
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to ( 'alcuttn without them. And this they 
did, accepting, liowever, the services of a 
pilot. 'I'hc oliicers went up on board the 

tt'K-’’ . * 

Captain I tnnean, of tl\e ^South ^frican 
iioyal .Mail steamer Nurham Castle, has 
stirring yarns to lett of dangers encountered 
and (icrils gone through, amongst others of 
his only shipwrra k, wlicn, through following 
an accidental shore light, instead of the 
j)roi«(.r hcacoii, a l.iver|)Ool pilot ran thetn 
ashore on the north side (jf the Mersey. 
'I’lu' sW;ni of the steamer was deeply em¬ 
bedded and heUI fast in the sand, while tin- 
working of the lidi! washed away all sup]K)rl 
from under the stern. “ And," said the 
captain (though not thi-n master), “she 
snapped in two an\idships just as you would 
snaj) a stick across your knee.” Hut 
(,’aptain Duncan's most # 

interesting story is that * 
rc-lating to the resme 
of the crew ol lint 
sailing ship faseadak, in 
Feirruary, 1805. On the 
7th of that month, early 
in the nioniing, as the 
Norhqm ('aslk w .is about 
thtta? miles from land, 
off the mrnith of tin- 
Itnjn-nir-h Kivta, on the 
Ixrrdcrs of Natal and 
Pondoland. proceeding 
north, the lookout mtui 
descried, ti ktrge four- 
masted •vessel lying 
broadside on a n-ef 
alKnit a mile from shore, 
with a list to seaward, 

Vvhile the breakers were 
'•dashing ovtx its hull, sweeping the deck, ancl 
breaking in fo.tm h:ilf-m:rst high, 'l ire sun was 
;Shining brightly at the time, and with tlx- aid 
Nof a glass a number ol men could be si.-en 
-t^ingiftg to the rigging,ami making frantic signs 
rctf dist.res.s. The fore and main nrasts had 
■dower square sails set; but the mi/zenmast 
ftttd.gone by the board, and only the bare 
rigging remained on th.* jigger. • 

As rtie wiitd caught the sails, the vessel 
gheeled over shorewards ; but the backwash 
the breakers carried tlie hull to its first 
;|iOsitiv»n. -'Idle Mozantbiciue current, which 
.(tends southwards along this coast, was at the 
running with great rapidity, and as the 
wind was driving in.shore, causing a he/ivy 
l^inpund-swell, which was brc.aking on shore in 
’^^antic rollers. Captain Duncan deemed it 
liritpnulent to venture tod dose'to the wreeJs, 


He therefore slowed down and sent off two 
lifeboats to the rescue, one of them being 
under the command of the chief officer, Mr. 
l-'rank Whitehead. 'I'he wreck wa.s about 
three miles away, and the men had con¬ 
siderable difficulty in rowing against the 
heavy swell, before th«iy could reach the 
ill-fated vessel she parted amidships, leaving a 
number of men clinging to tbe rigging of the 
jigger, while several others had sought refuge 
on the jibboom. As Uic majority of the ship- 
wreckcil sailors were on flie after-part of the 
ship, Mr. Whitehead first turned his attention* 
to them ; but tbe -sea was running so high, 
and the breakers were sweeping with rueh 
violence over the poop.^llfit he saw there was 
imminent danger of the boat being carried 
forward by the w,i\,i.s and dashed to jiioees 
against the *111111. Setenil .'ittempts were 
made to east a line to 
the shipwrecked tneti, 
sii that eomnmnieations 
might he established 
lii-tween,them and Mr. 
Whitehead's boat: but 
it fell short of die mark 
anil was carried away 
iiy the eiirrent. 

In the hopelessness 
of effecting the rescue 
of the men in this wav, 
the tirst officer took a 
gallant resolve. 'I'lirow- 
ing off his sea hoots and 
upper garments, lie fixed 
the end of a log - line 
round his body, and 
])liinging into the water, 
OK iHi? licstruck out boldly for 

I'hitUt. b>i . E. Wriiiht, FoiyM (Aifr. .1 1 -r • 1 

the wn?{k. it required 
both ner\e and* muscle to contend with the 
foaming surge, especially as by this time the 
sky had become overcast, and a siiuall, ac- 
coin|)anied l.iy torrents of rain, had set,in. 

Meanwhile one of the young ."fiiprentices 
on board the wreck - a boy named 
1 ' erris decided to assist M r. Whitehead 
in carrying out his plan. With tke aid 
of some ol his mates he tied a small 
rojie round his waist, sprang* into the 
sea, and bravely swam towards Mr. White- 
head. It was an exciting moment alike 
for tlie shipwrecked sailors, whose live^i 
depended on the success of these two daunt¬ 
less swimmers, and for the boat’s crew, who 
saw their uhief officer thus risking his life; 
1' or some, time the contest seemed doubtful; 
but*at length, half-swimming, half-flftatmg’ 

cu.nm>nMrd -.r. ..r ■ __ 



the swimmers came within re-ach of each 
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otlur ; and there in the water, Iielwcrti the 
wrec ked ship and thi‘ lifehnat, the two lines 
were tied together, .and (.•onnnunications 
established. Mr. Whitehead and tlie plucky 
young ’prenticti were drawn aboard the life- 
l)oat, and a strong rope was *sent on to the; 
stranded wreck. ]!y mc;ans of it the .sur¬ 
vivors w(;re one by one brought to the 
lifeboat — the apprentice boys fir.st and 
then the men, until the whole of the men 
on the poop, exce|)t the captain, were 
resitued. 'J'he captain refused to letive his 
ship until every man hud been saved, and 
ilrtre were still five or six men on the jib- 
boom, whom the other bo.at’s crew were doing 
their best to save, though vainly. Under tlie 
circumstances, and for the reason that the 
captain was so badly bruised by the wreck¬ 
age that w'as rushing about the quarter-deck 
as to Jiie almost helyrless, Mr. W'liitehead, 
although fhuch exhausted by his previous 
efforts, onc(? more plunged into the sea, 
swam to the wreck, and tying a rope .about 
himself* and the captain, they were both 
drawn to the lifeboat. Meanwhile the men 
on the other part of the wreck, all except 
one. had been rescued by some Kaffirs on 
shfjre, under the direction of a colonist. 

• Captain Duncan tells another incident of 
his career with the Castle Line, whereby he 
possibly averted a great disaster. It occurred 
some years ago when he was. mswter of the 
ionic^ one of the New' Zealand line of 
stearaefs, and 400ft. in length. When ^00 
miles from Cape Town he picked up 


a vessel, wliich was lying heljtless upon 
the water with a iuoken shaft. I'hc Ionic 
w.is on the way to ICngland when the 
accident occurred. “ All told,”, .said Cautain 
Duncan, “she had aXo |)ersons on bmrd. 
The broken sh.'ift liad knocked a hole in one 
of her pl.ites, and there was nothing but the 
])kites of the Inilkhend to save licr. .“she was 
Just on the other side of the line of navig.a- 
tion, .and was drifting north at the rate of 
fifteen miles a day. Two or three day.s more 
and she w'oukl have been out of the Jrack of . 
vessels going nortli and south, and no 
steamer would have been likely to see her. ,: 
We towed her hac k to Cape Town.” { 

(iaptain M.arris, of tin; Doune, Castle, an- - 
other of Messrs. Donald Currie’s magnificent b 
vessels, tells a similar stirring incident j 
coming to the rescue of a passenger steainer;b| 
with a broken shaft. 'J'he Doune CaStUyi; 
left Southampton on December 8th. On.bi^ 
Sunday, December i6th, off Cape Verdi -i 
the look-out reporti;d a two-funnel steamer- .j 
to the .south-west which seemed to.be b 
disabled. Cajttain Harris concluded that j; 
it must be the Moor Castle, of the Pinion -i 
Line, the mail boat which had sailed just j 
before the Doune Castle, and. so it turned 
out. “She told us by signal,” said Ckaptaia .b 
Harris, “that her machinery had broken ,<j 
down, and asked us to steam into the anchor- 
age of Goree and take off the Christmas mails; f 
for the Cape. Goree is a little south of the:; j- 
promontory that forms Cape Yerd, and tltere >: 
i;*'a very safe anchr—age. We went ^here. 1 
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aii'l iraiisfcmrci from llic Moor Caslk 500 
large taxes of mails, lao cases of parcel 
post, anti 70 tons of periodicals lay means 
(if floats. It tpok us from life o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon until .p.^o MoiU-liiy morn¬ 
ing, working all night without intermission. 
W'e got into Cape Town on the morning of 
the 27th. 'J’hc passengers had to wait ;nid 
fie p.ts.sod on to Cape ’I'own hy the next 
steamer.” 

.A more startling ineideiil in Captain 
Harris's experienet- on tlie .same ship w.is 
thi.' Wlowing, whiefi h.ippeiieil three or lour 
Nears ago. 

“ V\'e were steam 
ing on somewhere 
near the l'',i|uator." 
said Captain Harris, 

“when, ahout ten 
o’clock at night, there 
came <.in a summer 
shoNver, with thunder 
and lightning. This 
came on Nery sud 
denly, Intt it was not 
particularly lieavv. It 
was my lied-titne: 
but before going to 
my room 1 went uii 
to the olticer on the 
bridge to see that :dl 
was right. jXs 1 was 
walking down the 
bi'dge ladder again, 
there 'vas a terrilii: 
cr.ash. dt was com¬ 
pletely stimning, and 
nobody eonlil tell 
what had haiipciud. 

To me it was tnore 
like the crashing of 
a salvo of artillery 
than anything else. 

Jt’ was accompanied by a brigliv blue 
flame, which for a moment almost lilinded 
US. At the same time something lirilliant 
. struck the foremast like a ball of fire, 
wllich afterwards went off with a his.s- 
ing noise into the sea. Many of thi- pas 
... sengeft) and oflteers thought the boileis had 
burst. The passengers ciime running out 
of thejr beds half-dressed, and for a ino- 
nrent it -seemed as if we were going to 
have a panic; but 1 put my head nIowu 
. the skylight and told the steward to say 
‘ everything was all right. The expiana- 
c tioti of the matter was tliat a thunderbolt 
Chari ^struck the vessel. 'I’he strange fiart of 
'.'the al&ir was that the next morning, wlV-n 


I came to correct the errors of my own 
comiias.s, I found that the ships compass 
h£id deviated half a ixiint. The compasses 
gradually settled back, however, and by the 
time we reached Cape 1 own they were in 
their normal position.” ^ 

When Cajitifin Harris, was a young man. 

little over nineteen years oi ;ige, in lact --he 
had ;i most tlirilling experience such an 
experii'Mce, in lael, as does not oeeiir to one 
man in ten thousand. I vviil again let him 
tell it in his oNN n wa\’. ‘ 

It was in .'\ngiisl, 1H64, at the close af 
the Anierieiin Civil 
War,” s.'iid he, “ 1 
Nvas second officer of 
ail American brig 
called tlu; Rebecca 
Shepherd, of about 
500 tons, bound from 
Moulniein, in Burma, 
to I'al mouth for 
oiNleis. AflN.-r [lassing 
doNvp the Indian Seas, 
we were soniewheri- 
off IIk- .south coast of 
Madag.isear, a him 
dred or two miles 
It was a 
the sea 
glass : and 
the brig was literally 
l)ing 'like a painted 
slii]) tjpoti a painted 
ocean.’ fVe were 
loaded with teak- 
wood timber, and the 
water came to within 
a I'eNv feet of the 
deck. It had been 
my forenoon watch 
from eight till twelve. 
The first mate came 
U|) to relieve me at tweh e o’clock, ancl. as you 
may imagine, in a sailing vessel like that, with 
no ladies on hoard, we were Wot fastidious 
al II nit oui dress. 1 had on a pair of white duck 
trousers, a shirt, and no shoes or stockings. 
1 .said to the mate when he came up to 
rilieve me, ' What a frightful day! I 
sliintld like to junifi overboard atid have a 
swim.’ He said: ‘You dare not.’ I said; 
‘ \A’ill you bet me a sovereign on it ? ’ Ide 
■said ‘ No sooner said than done. I 

accepted the bet, threw my cap on the deck, 
and took ci plunge overboard. The water 
was beautifully refreshing, neither too cold 
nof tot.) w.arm. 1 swam about in thti neigh¬ 
bourhood of the ship for some tiine, enjoying 
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myst-ll iijmienseK’. SucUlcnly, as I was for my leelings. 'I'he men threw two tc^je. 4 ’ < 

about thirty yards from the ship, the mate from the shift’s si<le, about a foot apart, and 

shouted, ‘Come on board-••(juiek! ’ I still they cried, ‘ Faster! Paster!’ I di 4 :i 

wondered whether ;i breeze had sfirung uf) my Ijc'sl* as ytlti may imagine. I rt'achedifi 

and the vessel was sailing aw.ay, or anything, the. ship, seized hold of the two ropeSi. < 

and swam towards fhe ship. * Hut the mate and they fairly jerked me out of the| 

;till continued to shout, ‘Come on board as water ami on to the deck as if I had? 

(juickly as you can -laster : fiister!' I did been a fish at the end of a line. At tHt ? 

not realize then what was the matter. Bm .same lime the I'arpenter made a jab'l 

wh(‘n 1 saw the ship*; carpenter come to the down into the water with the sharp-pointed 3 

laig's side with a sharp-pointed boat hook boat-hook, and just as the shark.j'or it.’ 

in ins hand, it .suddenly struck me what was was a huge shark that I saw over, my 

wrong. I glanced over my shoulder as 1 shouldci just as the shark turned over'-- 

swam* and (-ould sc a dark, black object on to make a snaji at me, he got the boat- 



‘‘ MIK SIIAHK •rUKNKJ' (Al l; iu .\IAKI. '-.NAI* At MJ;.‘ , . 

the surface of the water, coming along like a hook fair into his jaw. The men toldii: ■ 
streak of lightning. 1 knew what it was, me afterwards that the shark did not mfijS 

and 1 did not want an}’ more urging. 1 me by more than two iiu.hos--- vvhicli was 

mode two or three de.sperate .strokes, and a near enough shave. The moral of the . 

went ahead at a great pace. I was a good yarn is tluit I have never jumped over- .5 

swimmer in tho.se days, and could swim as board from that day to this, a period of more | 

few can ;■ but 1 did not go along f^st enough than thirty years.” , ^ 






Portraits, of Celebrities at 

MR. JUSTICE (jl.\Rf*ES. 
JJoKN 1839. 


Dijferent Times of their Lives. 

iK'cniiic oiu' (if its leaders. In Teliruary, 
1877, he i(»)k silk, and became a Heni'her 
of his Inn in January, 1880. I'rom 1878 
Id 1.SS7 he 'vas Recorder of Rath, and 
( ihaneelior of Southwell Diocese, and Com- 
missarv of the Dean and Chapter ot West- 


^^HTIK 1 K)N. SIR ARTHUR 
CH,\K 1 .E.S, K.R., received his 
edm-ation at University ('ollcf^e, 
l.ondon. He joined the |{aratlhe 
* Inner ’Teni|)le hi Jamiary, i.Sfi2. 
He then joined the Western Circuit and 


minster Irom 1X84 87. In Se|)teniber of the 
latter year he was appointed Judge of the 
High Court, and was also knighted, lb 
married, in 1S86, R.aehel (Ihristian, daughter 
of the late Thomas Duncan Newton, Ettq. 


rKBSUNT BUIV. 

fMa. ha n*J. imoott. mmiialmu. 
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Arclibishoj) of York, in 1870. In 1:871 
was chosen as Wiocesan Inspector of Schools 
in the Diocese of York ; and in 187.^ he was 
njtpointedljy the Crown, on the nomination of 
Mr. (Iladstone, to the populous (tarish of St. 
I’aul's, Hull. In 1876 he becnine vicar of AH 


MviJH « I'huto. 


I'HE HISHOI’ Ol' l!.\ril .\N’D Wld.J.S, 

ItOKX 184O. 



Hi; Ricirr rkv. (;Kf)R(;i': 

WYN’DHAM KICNNIOX is tlu' 
eldest son o( the late Dr. It'illiain 
Kennion, of H.irrogate. Dr. 
Kcnnion was educated :it J''.to)i 


f 'rmn II f’hiito. hi/ AUh‘H .Siiehn, iivaii/oril. 

Saints, liradford. In 1882 the see of Ade¬ 
laide, South .\tistrali;i, bc< ainc vacant by the 
resignation of 1 )r. Short, nml I )r. Kennion was 
appointed as his sticcessor. 'i’wo t’cars ago he 


and Oriel. He was ortlainetl priest wluai was offered and accepted the see of Hath and 
curate of Doncaster tinder Dr. I’igoii, by the W'ell.s, to which he was unanimously elected. 
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;i; Afii: [I'tiiiAhi'i 


SIR lil)\VARl) l.AWSON. I'.AR'l’., J.I-. 

JidUN iS,53. 

k KDWAKI) i AWSON', rdltur 
and principal proprietor ol' the 
Ddily Tekyraph. is tlic son of the 
late Mr. J, M. Levy, who, in coir 
junction with Mr. l.ionel Law.son, 
bcnijthl and hronght to a stK-cessfiil issue tin- 
jotirna) which lias the “lartje.st circulation of 
nnv daily pajier in the world.’’ The yoiine 
man lett college in time to take part in the 


been so ably conducted by the. Daily Tile 
.ynipli, and wiiich have alleviated the .suifferingi 
of many tl^ousands. The remarkable enter 
prise shown in conneidion with the late Mr 
(leorge Sniit|ji’s discovt,Ties (now in,the PAitisl 
Museum), wath Mr. H. M. Stanley’s traveli 
in Africa, and other landmarks in the caree: 



"i * ,\(,L:.’7. if <•«///'«» 


of this great “ daily,’’will cause the name c 
Lawson to be for ever in.separable from on 
of the most prosperous journalistic enterprise 
of this century. 









preiK-sitt ^iiprehtioeship to vvhicji he 

faHhfully sent^ Eferjt^ 

. a(pdr;Suope^(jtt hayc. 


, A ■ •»’i*SBKT DAY. 












leading ladyat 
A cl L-Ip hi, w,h«}?^ 
sho created ih^ii 
/■<)/(’ (jf the lierome-,;; 
in “Tlif U'hitiit 
Rose:’ Her Hreat| 
o]i|K.)rtiinity<':iiiic,,' 
however, when i' 
she ■ was selected' 
for KiiSiiiiiond ilt> 
*• Sowine th<f| 
W ind," and Uitei' 
on siieeceded. 
Mrs. I’alriclci 
(^anll)^lell a Si 

l\iuUi Ttiiiijiieray. 

at the St,. 

James’s. 


AC.r. 4 MON rjiN. 
J'rtim II III/ 


StTvlSeMONC the dihiiUititi'S of the 
last tliree or four years no one 
>'‘1^ 

'C'U ' 0 S>\^ rapidly than Miss livelyn 
Millard. Her first ap()earanee, 
for all practical ]mrposes, was with Miss Sartth 
I'horne in June, iSiji. .\inone other |)ans, she 
played Juliet in “ Romeo and Juliet," and Jlem in 
‘■Much Ado About Nothing.” In the same \eai, 
Mr. 'I'homas 'I'horne engaged her as lending l.idy, 
when she plaveil Clurn in ‘‘Mone\.' ;ind 

Miss 'JornlKiy in “fanny Cioodwill” and “Joseph's 
Sweetheart.” While playing at The (hand, Isling¬ 
ton, Mes.srs. Catti saw her, and just nine 
inonlhs after her first part, she found herself 
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MISS EVELYN MH.LARI). 
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The komaiKC of the Museums. 

]. 

i;\ Wii.i.iAM (;. l''nz(lr;K,\i,i). 



with th( 


a|)(K'rv|)luil 
IVIriis iiiul 


T iiiav lie taken as a i^eiierai 
rule that museums are learrullv 
ilull places, aiul their uttieials 
mirtieli'S III eourlesy. And 
yet if. iiistt.-ail of iniseralile 
little lalii’Is, tile articles on 
■( .shiiw only had their uhole histories writ 
large, that he who ran might ii'ail, what an 
earnest pilgrimage woiJd cominence towards 
grimy liloomshurx and air;^ Soiilti Kensing¬ 
ton I 

I'or I'xaniple, take that lar lameil speeimiai 
. of (ireek art known as the I’ortland \ ase, 
which is shown in the aeconipanving illuslra- 
;;,.tion. At present it is de|)osilr-d in the (iold 
ytirtianient Koom (it is enliie-lv (if glass) in 
j the British .Museum: ol course, it has a glass 
j <' 3 Sf, and it rests on a nice pad ol crimson 
; plush. .As usual, the ollicial inforinaiion 
deals almost e\clusi\(‘l\ 

; subjects depicted on tiu 
iThotis on .Mount 
I’elion,” and tlu' like 
recondite allusions. 

; The I'onlnnd \ ase 
jijs <)?4in.* high and 
in ciretimfer- 
cyncci 'I'he material 
a hind of glass an 
pj|nitatiot) of utiys. tlu,' 

Jijj^txmnd lieing a rich 
iiiriihsparent riark 
t.:am('thyst colour, with 
ligures in has- 
lydief of truly exquisite 
;'v«rkmanship. WVdg 
I^POod conijtaretl these 
with the Itncst 

P reos, and asserted 
; the*xase w.i.s the 
)ur of inatiy years. 

.■wa.s Jbunci in a 
afbk sarcophagus 
, de a , sepulchral 
under the 
lohte del (Irano, 
i/A miles from 
.—,, on. the road 
ij.'FrtUicati. It was 


tiiterl there. 





rats tsiSTiAiiA VAsit. 


2^5 : and liie \ase is siyijiose'd to be the 
urn th;it eontainei.l the ashes of the Roman 
Knqieror, .Me.xander ,'se\eriis, attd his mother, 
julia .Mainune. It was niiearthed by order 
of I’ope Ikirberini (L'rlian \ lib), and it^as 
for more than two eei*luries tlie prinei|)al 
ornament of the liarlierini Palace. 

In I 7,SO tl^e then l)uke ol Portland pttr 
chased the wise at a sale lor 1,021) guineas : 
and lie dr|iosilcd it in the British .Museum in 
iSio, uhcii it was carefully placed under a 
glass case on an octagonal table iii the middle 
ol .in ante room near the I laiiiiltonian ('ollec- 
liiiii. f. 

.\l a i|uartcr to lour on l•'cbruary 71I1, 
1S.I5. a lumibcr ol \isiiors were going round 
the I laiiiiltonian Room and its aiitc-cliainber, 
in niiicli the same limp, aimless wav that 
people jierlortii tl^ieir museiini peregrinations 
1(1 this day, when they heard a fearful crash. 
,\'ow, when we eoiisider that even a subdued 
eliucklc is somehow 
\astly inerea.sed in 
xdlume amid the 
sombre galkaie.s at 
Blootnsbury, we 
ivali/e in some slight 
liegree the ap|)allinj» 
effect of that crash. 

I he nioinetit the 
attendants htistetied 
to the spot, they be¬ 
held the priceless 
i’ortland A’a.se, scat¬ 
tered in a ••hundred 
I'rtygnicnls •over the 
lloor. The doors were 
itninediatelv closed ; 
and Mr. Hawkitis, 
the supertntendent, 
at once (piestioned 
the horrilied persons 
iti the apartments,, 
none of whom ■ at¬ 
tempted to escape, 
lest the odium of 
tlic fell deed ssltould 
descend upon • him. 
All gave satisfacto.ry 

ritnt*! .♦kcA 
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liiiquent himself was taxed, when he at once 
cried : “*\lene I did it 1 ” 

He was ininiediately given «into custody, 
and on being brought before Mr. Jardine, at 
lii)\v Street Police Station, lu', too, fell from 
his high estate by alleging ” Jleliriuni, tirising 
rroin hal)itual intemperance” clearly a 

euphemism for a state of uproarious 

drunkenness. The culprit was William 1 -oyd, 
a theatrical sceiu;, ptiiiiter of Hublin, but 
thi-n living at a coffee-house in l.oneAcac 
course, the 

outrage w;is a ^ 

tnert' bid for jidllBB 

eranescent no- • , || 

lorietw an act ot 

\andalism (tr/ot/- . i ► t-< 

tiiiulinii r'/t/x'/s. I ^ 

u nil not e\en till.' 

redeeming fea- ''r ■ ,| 

ture of having ^ 

been eouniiitted BKKP ^ 

in order loalr;«v , "“'“V^ 

attention to the ^ 

perennial wrongs ^ 

of Ireland. P» ' ^ I 

.\ll this was 91 ^ ^ 

bad enough, but > ^ ' 

even wo'rse re- Jf 

1 "^””^''' i m 

lor, amazing as u 

may seem, the 

law was almost ^ 

powerless in the • *' M A 

matter. The Wil- 

fill 1 taniage .Act If/M 

directed the pay Wi ^ 

nient of >r WgWA B 

two months' iui- f f ‘ ^ 

prisonment. for , 

deliberate dam '|H| .awsi 

age done to pro T 

l.erty.un.ler the ' v ^ 

value (rt- i:5 : ^ ^ 

from vvhiclf it is • 9b "W 

evirlent that those ■ 

w ho ^liloted the sieii'ii-ia-ai i ii.u.MiSNT 




mi 

■/m 


M % 




•Act through Par¬ 
liament htd an idea that no huinati being 
tvoulfl venture to damage property above that 
value, lie this as it may, the magistrate was 
*lriveii to the evasion of directing Loyd to 
ply ^.5 — R/e nominal value of ihc^g/a.ts case 
unden which the vase siood. a\ll the miscreant 
po.ssessed, howew er, was ninepance ; con.se- 
<luently he was haled off forthwith to Tothill 
Field? Prism, where his truculent disposition 


SHA'lM- Ulili I- ILAtrMliNT.S op I'llK l'<‘r< r! ANH V AM- 


'Phis extraordinary story lias n curib(j$t 
sequel. Oij February 13th, a letter 
naeived by Mr. Jardine .at Bow Streetj 
inclosing ^,5, i»vhich the anonymous dono^ 
ret]ue.sted might go in payment of Loyd's 
line. Subsequently the governor of the gadl 
received the authority of the magistrate to 
set the firisoner al liherty. One result of 
this reniarkal.ile affair was that the Oovern- 
ment passed a special .Act to protect works of 
art from the recurrence of eiitrages of .this 

kind. • 

^ In one i'(,irner 

which the Port- 
^ IS" linid Aase is gl 

Jk ~ JM| present exliihitcd 

'""f ' 'T'""* 

H ^ ^ \\ attr-coUnir 

drawing, in ti 
v /o, Nb, jiliiin oak livime, 

?•' ^ *'w ■ 'll' lliv sliattered 

■■ ■' fragments just as 

die.t' la.v on the 
j||U ^ floor immediately 

^ "llvi the outrage. 

- 4 -' 9 r Perhaps 1 slinuld 

^ ^ jl. have mentioned 

"^l^kw ihi; mi.ssile 

Loyd used was 

IS" -i- piece of sculpture 

that was exhi- 
S> ^ jB wlfcp^ liited close by 

, .1^, *''*■'*' ^ .i tile \'a*ic itself. 
H|[^ ^ ^ drawing ol 

the pieces, which 
is rc]iroduce,d 

following inscrip 
lion in faded ini 
IT lit the top left 

^ Ini'id corner 

44 .v 4 . • ■w ' ‘‘Itestfoved Feb 

51 '^' 4 % • -1 7th, .845: re 

; stored Sept, loth 

,11- I'm-; I'on 11.\NI, V.VM-. 1 ^4.1* ■■ J^lhr 










• I loubleday.” Be 

low is written ; “ Drawn iium the frtigment! 
liyT. Hosiner She[iherd, 1845.” Intheei:ntr< 
is seen tlie bottom of the va.se entire. It it 
a bust of. Paris, and in this iiarticHtlar iiiettiri 
the hero seems to he eonlemiilating with .sad 
ness and dismay tlic havoc that has. beet 
wrought around him. 

In the next illustration wc see an extra 
otdiriEity. rnusical instrtiment, made to- tt« 


manifested itself from time to time in viiaieht .^ird^ df f^t crafty and ferocious pofeiitate; 
assaults OB the luri^ei'S. Tipj^ Sultan, in rfrder to amuse his Ctmri; 
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' The idea is that the I'ijtcr nl' India is 
al' the throat of (Ireal Itrilain. ty|)ilied 
tn' an Indian otiicer in tlu- uniform of 
the last century, l■'roln what I gather, 
this unititte ineclianical in.itriiment w.is 
. brought out into Tip|Kio's eonrlvard. 
and one of his attendants tiirin-d a 
handle. \vht.reu|)on tht: |)roslr;ite man 
shrieked horrildy and raised and let 
fall his arms s|iasraodically, while 
the tiger emitted fearsome, realistic 
growls. The growling. In the wa\, 
was prodiK'cd by two short stdp 
diapason pipes of half a tone in 
One side of the tiger o|)ens, 
displaying .n row of i\or> keys and 

rows tjf pipes. This Rojal tu\- passed 
■ithtC) the possession of the Mast India 
f^ornparvy, and was transferred t(» the South 
fiCensington Museum in iS<So, together witli 
Sfht!' rest of the colleetioti belong.ing tt) the 
powerfid and 
j.-wealthy corporation. 

J.:., As illustrating the 

l^drancc th.it pre- 

'vaiks coneeming the 
of our great 
^usenms. J nia\’ 

Pf^tfen that not 
Ipfhg- ago -a veteran 
^^jglo lndiah wrote 
||^ the jraper.s in- 
Muiritig anxiously 
«Fter “ Tippoo’s 
and .sng- 
th^ this in 


should be *‘di.s- 
covered anti taken 
care of." The gen¬ 
tleman also said 
that he remembered 
seeing it in the 
offices of the East 
India Company, in 
Leadcnhall Street, 
'lire Assistant- 
1 firta'tor of the .M us- 
eum, Mr.C. I’urdo'n 
Ckirke, replied to. 
th(! letter, infotming 
all whom it might 
conecrn, that this 
curions instrument 
was deposited at 
South Kensington; 
and, lurthermore, 
that while the me¬ 
chanism was being, 
rejtaii'ed, it was fountl lhato the whole had 
been made either in London or in Paris. 

In the next illustration that figures in this 
article, we see a .section of one of the largest 
ol twenty-six immense ropes of human hair 



slClbiN OK KtH'lv t>l- Ilt'M.XN IIAIK. 

which arc used in the huilding oiterations of 
Japanese temples. ’J'he section seen i.s no 
less than bin. in diameter, and is at present 
deposited in a wall-ease, in the second 
northern gallery at the llritish Museum. It 


relic 
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seems that these ropes have been contributed 
by devout Buddhists since the year 1880; 
and the extraordinary photographic reproduc¬ 
tion just below the section shows a huge 
pile of these extraordinary donations, now in 
th# possession of tlie Cliief I’riest of the 
Mori-Ciwan ji temple at Kioto? Here, truly, 
we have a record in the way of (|ueer 
contributions towards church funds. It 
would seem that the devout Buddhist un¬ 
covers himself in a v-Ty literal sen.se, out of 
rcsitect for the shrine of his ()mnii)otent 
Oeity. 

Not a little of the ronian< e of ilte museums 
lies ill the life-stories of the benefactors of 
these institution.s. By way of illustration, I 
inav mention the truly magnificent collection 
<a’ ;ut furniture and the hkc bequeathed to 


tiros Bleu Scivres vase, with medallions (! 
Cmiid and Psyche, at l.xird Pembroke's sale 
the price Ireiwg 3,000 guineas. After it hai 
been delivered to the prfticely collecttM 
doubts \fere thrown tijion its genuineness Oi 
account of the d.arkne.ss of the colour, j^r 
Jones immediately sent it off by a spftcia 
messenger to the manufactory at SfevTeS 
fully insuring the firecious vase beforehand 
and taking many other [irecautions that in 
volvetl an incretlible amount of trouble anc 
expense. He was, however, assured tl'jjit tla 
vase was perfectly genuine, and his rejire 
seiitatiie -was actually shown the origina 
mould, together with all the docunleht! 
relating to this particular [liecc. 

Not the least imiiorlant item in tin 
Jones Collection is the toilet table tha 




the South Kcnsiiiglon Museum by the whilom 
workhouse a]> 
l>i'entice, Mr. 

J.ilui Jones. This 
cxlniordinary in- 
diiidiial hecam# 
a tailor ill Water¬ 
loo Place, witli 
such ultimate 
Mieccss that he 
died in 1882 
worth _;{^^40o,ooo. 

I'Or the most 
pan, Mr. Jones 
lived at No. 95, 

Piccadilly—quite 
a little hou.se, but 
literally jiacked 
iroui top to bol- 
lorti with costly 
Imniture. Mar¬ 
ble and jasper 
column.s, bearing 

vases worth small maku-: a.mui.nkttks lun.Kr TAtn. 

fortunes,stood on 

every second step of the staircase, and the 
hack dininjf-room was only 7ft. ain. wide : yet 
competent judges have pronounced the Jones 
Collection at the South Kensington Museum 
to be wtirth, at the very lea.st, ^250,000. 

According to his-valet, who was also some¬ 
thing of a cfheer character in his way, Mr. 

Jones would go round the sale-rooms, ask the 
price of an article he fancied, and then write 
oK his cheque forthwith. This strange man 
never married, and had no near relative.s. 

Phe sole hobby of his life was his collection, 
and in order to convey to my reafiets some 
notion of his enthusiasm an this directior^j 1 
mentioif.the. following incident: On one 
occasion Mr. Jones nurdhased an egg-shaped 

. . V'a! o. ' oi' ■ 


fornieiiy belonged to Marie Antoinette 
* 'Phis is shown it 

the accompany 
ing illuslraiton 
it was ptirchasec 
by Mr. Jones to 
;£y),ooo, some 
when' back in tht 
fifties ; and sinct 
it has been it 
t h e M u s e ti n 
several cfipiei 
liave been made 
the most note 
worthy of whicl 
was one made by 
Messes, 'flillow 
and Co.jJbewell 
known iiphol 
sterer.s, for at 
American mil¬ 
lionaire. I gathet 
that Me.ssrs. 
= s Cillow’s men 

paid many visits 
to the toilet table, and made a large number 
of draw'ings of the various parts. 

Shortly' after the Jones Collection was 
deposited in the South Kensington Museum, 
the P'r^'nch Government sent over a com-- 
mittee of experts, accompanied by photo¬ 
graphers, to iii.s|)ect the various pieces. At 
the head of the committee was M. William- 
.son, the Principal of the Garde Meubles 
Nationale at Pari.s. These gentlemen re¬ 
cognised many items in the collection as the 
former property of the Garde Meubles, and 
actually pointed out to the authorities at 
South Kensington the makers’ marks apd 
stamps, which are generally carefully con- 
ceifled, and certainly had not been noticed 
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in this country. I’erhaps I should explain 
tliat the ( Janie Mtublcs is the name of the 
institution which has the care tlie furniture 
ol the puhlic huitditiKS of hranee. ^ 

AI. Williamson and his conmiittee slopped 
short before the large armoire, shown in the 
next picture ; this is, perhaps, the most ini 


portant piece of furniture in the whole collec¬ 
tion. It is, also, suppo.sed to be the grandest 
and most unique piece of furniture in the 
whole world ; and although Mr. Jones iiit'ked 
it up cheaply, so to s()eak, at a sale that took 
place in a mansion in f larlton House 'I'errace, 
j tJiearmoire could be sold to-morrow fqj 10,000 
i^inaas. It was pro- 
tobly designed liy 
Borain, and exe¬ 
cuted % Bottle, for 
IjOuis XIV^, alwut 
the end of the 17th 
century. One 
the distinguished 
ijirtsitors before re- 
to looked 
XHristfully at this 


magnifi .-ent jiiece of artistic furniture, and 
declared, half seriously, half playfqjly, that if 
I' ranee ever went to war with England for any¬ 
thing, it wotfid be on account of that Louis 
(Juatorze armoire. M. Williamson’s visiting 
committee, 1 should mention, took bhek 
with them large photographs of almost 
I'verx'thing in the Jones (Jollection. 
riiey generously conceded that Mr. 
Jones, and therefore the Museum, 
iiad an inconltistable right to these 
works oi art, two revolutions pf 
dei'eiit ])ro]K)rti(ins having taken 
place in Taris since they had been 
in the jiossession of ihe i'rencTi. 

1 have mflv to reiurd tlie mira¬ 
culous recoxerv of a man throtigh 
wllnse l)0(ly tlie ])in or jiivot jiassed 
which is re])nKluced here. This 
uglv-looking w'ea|)on was shown to 
me by I’roiessor Stewart at the Royal 
follege of Surgeons, and it is de- 
jiosited in the .Museum tluire, to¬ 
gether with a coloured |)icture of the 
siifferi'r himself in two positions. 
His name, by the wav, was John 
Taylor, and the accident happened 
while he was on board the brig 
irf Scarborough, then lying in 
the l.ondon Docks. One of 'I'avlor's 
males was guiding the pivot of the 
try-.sail mast into the main boom 
when the tackle gave way. ’J'he 
(livot instantly slipped from the 
man’s hand ami shot through the 
air ])oint downwards, striking I’aylor 
above the heart, lussiiig out lower 
down his back, and then embedding 
itself in the deek. The unfortunate 
sailor was carried at once to the 
Eondon Hosjiital, and in five months 
he recovered .so eomjiletciy as to be able to 
take little walks in the hosjiital prenii.ses. 
L Itiniately, 'I’aylor returned to hjs duties as a 
seiuiian, notwithstanding that fhis terrible 
spike, i5in. in length, and weighing 71b. or 
Sib., had pas.sed obliquely through his body, 
(.’lose by this sjiike, in the same Wuseum, 
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is seen the shaft of a carriage, which also 
passed tj^rough the body of a gentleman who 
happened to be standing near the vehicle 
when the horse plunged viofi'ntly forward, 
with the result that the off-shaft perforated 
Isis side under the left arm and came out 
from under the right arm. pinning the 
unfortunate man to the staiile-door. And 
vet he walked uj)stairs to bed ; liis wounds 
were practically healed at the end of nine 
weeks, and he- lived nearly cKneii tears after 
this terrible 
accident. 

.An even more 
c \ t* n ordinary 
storv attaches to 
the next illustra¬ 
tion, which de¬ 
picts the clothes 
of a man struck 
by lightning. 'I'his 
envious relic, or, 
rather, collection 
<il relics, is ai^- 
tistically hung in 
a glass case in 
the Museum pre¬ 
sided over bv my 
amiable and indc 
fatigable friend, 
i’rofessorStewart. 
riie story is as 
follows : .\t half 
))ast four on June 
f'th, 1S71S, Janies 
< trman and three 
other men were 
at* work near 
.Snave, in kom- 
ney Marsh, about 
eight milc.s from 
-Ashford, 'lire 
men were en¬ 
gaged in lopjting 
willows, wl*en the 
violence of the 
rain compelled 
them to take 
shelter under a 
hedge. The^storni increased, however, so they 
retreated to a shed close hy for more effi¬ 
cient protection. Three of the men at oiiee 
entered, but the last, James Orman, remained 
by the willow close to tlte window of the 
shed. Scarcely were the three men inside 
when a blaze of lightning rusheef in at the 
door, across the shed, and Out of the windsw, 
which it blew before it into the field, Pre¬ 
sently the three men hurried. <mt*of the shed, 
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and noticed that the tree under which *_ 

had taken shelter was [tartly stripped OjF . 11^1 
hark. Thefr companion’s hoots stood clo^ll 
to the foot of die tree, while the man hims^ 
lay almost perfectly naked on his back a 
yards further on, calling for hcl)). When tht;y| 
loft him a few moments previously he was com*;?; 
[tletely and strongly clad in a cotton shirt,t 
cotton jacket, flannel vest, and cotton trouserfr-i 
secured at the waist and knee with leather'; 
strajis and buckles. Orman iilso wore a jiair i 

of neWjSldtrt, hole ' 
nailed hoots, a.: 
liat and a watch, 
and <;hain. Mow,. 
however, jtosi-';: 
lively all he had' 
on him was part 
of the left arm of 
his flannel vest. 
The field was 
strewn tor 22yds. 
with fragments of 
the unrorttmate 
man's clothing. 

tVithoul doubt, 
(his is- the most 
eccentric vagary 
ivcorded of the 
mysterious elec¬ 
tric fluid. Orninn: 
was thrown 
down ; his eye¬ 
brows wej'e burnt 
off, his«whi.skers' 
and beard much 
scorched, hi.s. 
chest covered 
with superficial 
burns, and he 
liad sustained a 
broken leg. H is 
tdothe.s, as 1 have 
already said, were 
distributed all 
over the field ;, 
his strong boots 
were torn from his 
feet, a ndhi» watch 
bad a hole burnt right through it, as though 
a soldering-iron harl been used. The watch- 
chain was almost corniiletely destroy^, only 
a few fused links remaining. 'I'he.se, together 
with some fu.sed coins found close by, are 
deposited in a box beneath the clothes in the 
Museum. 

According to Orman’s account of the 
affair, he first felt a violent blow on the dhest 
f anti shoulders, then he was involved in blirtd*- 
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.»% light, umlhitrltM into the air. He said Museum in 1892, and Professors ^Flinders 

lie never lo.st consciousness ; but when at tlie Petrie and Stewart commenced their > 

^spital he seemed very deaf and*.tu|>id. He natioii of it a month or two after its rAtejrtion;.; 

was tiischarged perfectly cured twenty weeks “took sit out into the courtyaid,’y' 
after the occurrence. 'I'he .sciCntifu'e^Iilana- remarked Profes.sor Stewart to me, “ andi 

tion of this anuntitig escape i.s tliat the wet there commenced to unwrai) it. Tlit^ 

iFotuiition of the man’s clothing ini reascd its miinini)' was exffrenu ls dry and fragile, and 

})ower of conduction, and, in this way, sa\i‘d from it arose .1 fine ))ungent dust that was 

his life. The ele< trie current passed down I’Xtreincly irritating. 1 found that the brain 

Out|i<Je Orman's body, causing everywhere a remained, while the l>ody itseh was stuffed 

sudden proiluctiori of steam, which, hv its with handfuls of .incieut cloth. It was 
exjwnsii)!!, lore the i lothing olT and hurled it wrapped in a gau/e like texture, which I 
,%way. It is a curious fai t that wIkti- die tit Cirst lonk to lie ptiiiyriis ; and it was* 

^nncl touched the man's skin the burns (|iiite by aecideiit that 1 looked at a 

were merely .suixTl'icitil, wheretis in those [liece of this texture under the miero.scttpe, 

sjv.irts lottched hy the cotton Irou.sers they when I found it to be Eneii. I ;it once sus- 
^•ere very much dee|»er. pended o[)enitions on the munitny, and 

Also under I’rofessor .Stewart's care in the made my t^ty to* Itond Street, where 1 
Museum at the Royal (follege of Stttgeons is etilered a linen warehouse and asked for 
the, oldest ntummy in the* wotUi, which is some of the linesl linen tlttil it wtis jiossible to 

litiv. The assistant 
brought tile a 
pii’ce, assuring me,. 
in*;i eonfidcntial 
whisjier, that its 
like was ravelysold, 
atid that when a 
buyer Jiti come 
.'dong, he or she 
was among the 
highest and weal¬ 
thiest in llie land. 

I luirried back 
with this linen, and 
eonipared it under 
the mieroseope- 
with the ancient 
l\gv|)tian texturV', 
woxen more than 
O.ooo years ago." 

1 reproduce here 



shown in the accompanying illusTralion. 
According to Professor Flinders Petrie, this 
RiUmmy Ixtlongcd to the 4th ICgyiititm 
and is .upwards of 6,000 years o(' 
ter that this individual was a high 
ll^ionary in the ancient Egyptian ('oun, 
lug body was preserved by metho'ds not 
pen generally usetl. Profe-ssor Petrie liim- 
Self tperkthis mummy from a tomb at Meduni. 
^ ®gyia. , “ After some preliminary steps.” 

Professor Stewart, in describing for 
^;the prepanition of the mummy, “his 
prolrably imbued with sjtice.s, and 
covered with a layer of resin, most 
derived from the Cedars of la;banon, 
liftw* which the featute were paint^ .to 
represent life.” T'hFjmummy w the 


Professor Stewart’s 
rnicrosefipie (iliotograph of the two linens, the 
finer being tile ancient Jcg\’])tian fahijc, and 
tiu' coarser the lery best linen thaMtelfast or 
Itond Street can produce. % 

No one would think of seeking for romance 
amid the pre iiistoric skeletons that haunt the 
long gallery at the Natural History Museum, 
which is under the siijiervision of I.)r. \Vood- 
wprd. And yet romanee is certainly there. 
1‘irst of all let me show the skull and tusks of 
a inammotlv a particularly (irominent feature 
of the gallery before mentioned. Now' let 
me tell the stor) : As long .ago as 1844, Sir. 
Antonio llfady. an enthusiastic geologist and 
scientist, had his attention drawn to the great 
deposits of brick earth occupying thfe valley 
of the Riw” liodirig at Ilford, near bis. 
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(iwn residctK'c. Some idea may be formi'd 
lit die ))alieont()lo!i«;al wealth of this dt-posil 
wlu-n I mention that Sir Antonio lirady ol)- 
lained from it in this one lottalily over a 
tliousand s[)ecimens of mammalian remains. 
(»ne of the first of this gentleman’s finds 


owned by a Mr. William On arriyi^* 
at the sixth Sir Antonio found that 
workmen had come upon an imnietiiW 
skull and tusk about ^ 15ft. below the surfaO||ii 
of the eaj'th. The eraniun* itself. 
nearly entire, the upjter portion only of th ^4 
left side liaving reeetved a blow from a 
or a spado 'When the workmen first came uptSp ' 
it. It is jtrobahle that the entire skeletbti 
was there, for, before news of it had got 
abroad, the workmen, knowing nothing df 
the Ekphas primo^i^eiiins, had brftken up^hc 
bones they bad come uiKin tveek after#Silt:ek 
and earried them off in bagfuls toMn old 
lione shof), where they were proi^tly e.X- 
ehangetl for eoppers, which were okiRtr njore 
value to the finders than all the skeletons in 
the Nalnral History Museum. 

When they came ii[)on the tusks, however^ 
the o\erseer ioterfered, feeling sure rthat his 
men had come iqnm a big thingj ip mol'e, 
ways than one. It was entirely owing to the- 
skill and judgment of Sir Antonio Brady and 
the experts from the Natural History Museum' 
that tltis manm#lh's heail was removed frdm 
the iiiatri.x entire, and brought away in .safety.' 
'I’he right tusk, together with a ]>ortion of its 
socket, had evidently become detached, fori 


was made while workmen were digging 
(l.iv for the mamifar tiire of bricks for 
the (Ireat Ba.stern Railway, then in 
(inir.se of conslruclion. The owner of 
the field, a Mr. Thomas ('iirtis, invited 
(|uite a crowd of seientifa; gentlemen 
(iown to Ilford to view the bones tlial 
h id turned up. All these were exhumed 
with much care, some of them being 
de|Tosited subsecjuently in the Museum 
at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

When notice of a fossil “find” was 
brought to Sir Antonio Brady, he would 
first of all reward the finder, and 
in many cases paid large sums in order 
that a whole gang of labourers might 
remain idte‘ while the precious liones 
or tusks were* being carefully removed 
from the earth. These same bones 
and tusks, by the way, were, as a rule, 
very fragile, and had to be immediately 
treated with* liquid gitie, wet paper; 
and plaster of Paris. As a matter of 
fact, this enthusiastic scientist wouki 
daal as tenderly with fossil remains as 
though he were an expert surgeon 
handling broken human limbs. 

One day in 1864, a messenger* was 
desjiatched in hot haste to Sir Antonio 
Brady #ith news of an important find 
in the Ophall brickfield, at Ilford, 
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it wa« found upon the same level in the pit, 
but ntarly 20I1, away from the cranium to 
which it belonged. Of cot^rse, the whole 
.specimen received prompt attention, and it 
was thoroughly drenched *vith a <Kolution of 
glut; in hot water. One of the tusks alone is 
estimated to liavc absorbed no less than 
three gallons of titis solution. 'I'lte tusks 
measuur 8fl. <Sin. on the outside curve, Iroin 
the point to the insertion in the soekiM, the 
lengtii held within the socket being alxuit 
i8in. 'Che cireunifertMiee of the tusk at one 


the unfortunate mammoth in sotting up its 
tttsks as seen in our picture. 

In the next iliu.stration we see a piece 
of brown •jasper, originally shape^d like a 
siteclaclc case, aiid concerning which an 
extraordinary incident is related. 1 his Stone 
was picked tf]) outside Cairo by a native don¬ 
key driver, wliose ass had become violently 
ohstrr'jierous. It seems the native threw 
the stone with all his force at poor Neddy, 
with the result that part of it broke away, 
rr'vealing on both sections a portrait^ of 


foot»froni the socket is jfiin. l!y the side of 
this important spec imen in the .Natural 
History Museum are ])hotogr.iphs of the 
etitire skeleton of the mammoth, as seen in 
the St. J’eters- 

burg M us- - : '' ■ 

elim. 

'Che latter 


skeleton, too, 
has a singn 
larly interest 
ing story. It 
was discover 
ed by a 'I'un 
gusian eliiof 
in the sum 
mcr of 1709, 
half buried in 
the fr(j/.en 
soil and ice 
at the mouth 
of the Klwr 



C '/hiiurr 

I learn that this pici'e of ja.s|)er was 
brought to the I’.ritish Museum before 
registers were made,«iind therefore the story 

(U)es not 
figure in any 
ol the official 
imblieations ; 
liowever, any- 
o.ie may see 
the "Chancer 
t Stone" who 
cares to visit 
tlu-amazingly 
well ke|)t, liiit 
withal dismal, 
mineral gal¬ 
lery at the 
Natural His¬ 
tory Museum 
presided over 
bv Mr. Idel- 
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(■her, himself 


bevia. .When 


a most eour- 


the gigantic Ixast was entirely freed from 
the ice, in 1804. the chief cut ofl' its liorns 
and exchanged them with a merchant for 
goods to the value of sixty rouliles, or in 
Engli.sh money, i8s. .pi. the reward of 
five years' watching and waiting. Two years 
later Adams heard of the skeleton, and 
traced out the spot where it lav. He then 
sent the remains to St. I’etersliurg, a dis¬ 
tance of 11,000 versts, or 7,330 miles. 'J’he 
missing tusks turned u[) later on, and the 
tJkeleton was built 14) in the St. I’etiirsburg 
jil«seum. * 

, I'ht' curious part of thi.s story is that I’ro 
^fessor Maskehne, who examined this mam- 
fttm skeleton very earel'ull)' when in .St. 
'•i*etersburg, in 1865, gave his opinioti that 
the tush did not helon,’ to the sku//. In any 
Jtase, the authorities at the Natural History 
state that the tusks have been 
J'liintoiigly fixed, 'f'he Rus.sian authorities, on 
•Ihte other hand, said that they are right and 
Itlthat* oUr own scientists are simnlv lihellW 


Icons and affaiile gentleman. 

Here is an immense meteorite, weiglilng 
tons, which was diseoveri'd ;it Cran- 
liourne, near Melbourne, in 1854. It was 
found by a .Mf. Ilruce, of Chislehurst, who, 
liaving seen a piece of meteoric iron in the 
fire-place of a sipiatter, asked the man if 
other hits of that kind were to be met with 
in the neighhourhood. Mr. Bruce was then 
eondueted to a sjtot in the at^oining parish 
of Sherwood, where an irregular spur 
of iron jirojected from the grouiM; and 
he then aitd there jiurchased the supposed 
meteorite for a sovereign, with the inten¬ 
tion of jtresenting it to the British 
.Museum. Later on, when the huge mass 
was dug out of the ground, and it was 
found to be, without exception, the largest 
meteorite in the world, large sums of money 
Were offeiA'd Mr. Bruce for the splendid 
block, but he declined all offers, it being bis 
fi.x#d intention to make over the rneteorite 
to the Hfitifih 
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Mr. Bruce at once arranged for the convey¬ 
ing of the meteorite to England ; whereupon 
such a trt?mendous commotion was raised 
throughout the (Jolony, that it ^was actually 
seriously suggested to fit out a ship that 
mi^ht pursue Mr. Bruce’s steamer, and bring 
hack the great meteorite to *ts native soil. 
In other word.s, the authorities of the Mel¬ 
bourne Museum were determined to secure 
the unique .s|x;cimcn. On inquiring how 
everybody concerned hap])ened to know that 
it 7 t’iis a meteorite, 1 * learned that native iron 
i^ extremely rare 
in the district. 

'I'ltis meteorite 
was shown in the 
t xliibilion of i,S6i 
logetlHT with a 
second the Abel 
Meteorite which 
was found not 
\crv far away 
Ironi it. The Mel¬ 
bourne Museiin^ 
howev er, ('on- 
liiuietl to elainour 
childishly for 
its meteorite, 
and suggested 
■th.ir the mass 


should be cut in halve.s, one section to go back 
to Australia and the other to be retained in 
England. The authorities of the Natural 
History Mus&um, however, .settled matters, 
by iKircligsing tlje Altel Meteorite, and send¬ 
ing it back to Melbourne. 

1 here are, of course, many other meteor¬ 
ites in the same gallery, and many of, them 
have interesting histories ; unfortunately, 
however, the things themselves are not 
picturesque. One, the Mhow Meteorite, 
Icll upon .and killed a native in 1827 in the 
North-A\'esl» Pro- 
\inces of India. 
Another was 
found at Imalac 
in Chili. It lay 
in a nivine, half 
luiried in the 
sand, and had to 
be conveyed 150 
miles in a <’art 
to the coast. This 
nicteorile wcigh.s 
•45011)., ;ind iiotv 
rc.sls on the right- 
lutiul side of tile 
o It e that w a s 
found near Mel¬ 
bourne. 
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I'-RMAl’S Sark is not cxartl) a iindor.siaiKJiii}'. or licnofu to niy health, from 
h('au-ideal place lor a man inv holiday, 1 did not eoinnicnee to rea|) the 
with a “game" leg, so when harvest that niglit. 

mv ehnni. Lock, who is also Ity the time we readied Sark, howfver, i 
my doi'lor, called upon me to had sufficiently recovered to admire the 
fiiilil a long standing engage (|naint old landing [tier, and to wonder how 
men! to spend a Idrlnight with him in that on earth they were going to get me over the 
delightful isknid, I sim|)ly lattglaal at the iterpeiidienlar cliffs, which apparently sur- 
absunliK of the idea. Lock, h.owever, wouhl ronnded the little htty, for 1 eould not then see 
not hetir of tny haekitig out of out agree- the eitriotts tunnel pierced through the living 
inent on that score, pointing out to tne ro< k, which is, so to sjteak, .Stirk's front doOr. 

that, knowing the island so w.dl ;is he did. It is not my purjtose to write a guide to ' 
he could pilot me to all the places of Stirk, pleasant as that task would Ixs Those 
interest by [taths-which, he tissured me, 1 who have been there know its heauties or 
; should find [terfeetly practicable ;uul easy, some of them, for though hut a tiny little 
in Spite of my stiff knee. baby of an island, it wants a lot of knowing. 

“ Besides," he aihk'd, “ your knee is a Even I .ock. who has been there year after 

great deal Irettcr than you will allow, and a year, at all seasons and in alh weathers, 

certain amount of I'xereise will do it all the declares he finds something fft-sh and new 

. good in the world. Put yourself in my each time he goes. As for those who have 

. hands, and I’ll guarantee, not only that you not been, why, the sooner they tgo the 
;:Aron't break your [trecious neck, hut that you better 

Aifill return all the better for the Iriji in every IxK^k was as good as his word, and, under 
iyay." his able guidance, I saw more of the island 

These-words, backed up as they were by in the fortnight 1 spent there than if I had 

.iftiy wife, settled the (juestion. and wc started been a whole year by myself. My knee, teg), 

off parly in August, Lock having jtreviously soon got much stronger, and I was able to 

■^Ured rooms at the Dixeart Hotel. clamber about in a way which surprised me, 

tvill not bore jxiu with an account of the and though, of course, I could not compete 

honors of the crossing from Souihanipton to with Lock, whom I found was an expert rock 
paemsey ■; suffice it to say tliat, whatever cliffiber, I liad the satisfaction of feelirtg I was 

InticijMtton 1 had of deriving profit to «iy no longer an incumbrance. 
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He took me to all the lions of the place: on the boiling waters below,; yet, fascinated 
1 lie Pot, \ enus s Bath, the Boutiques Caves, tliough I was, and drawn to the spot day 
and the c*ve under the Hog’s Rack, through after day, alpiost independently of will, I 
which we had to sw'im w’ith ligjited candles doubt if 1 should have daredito venture there 
fixed in our caps, which, of course, went alone, lest, in th*: delirium of the moment, I 
oig, leaving us swimming about, in utter should have lost mv nerve .and hurled myself 
darkness, m the very bowelssof the earth, into the seething c.aldron. 

I was delighted with everything, and soon At length our last day in .Sark arrived, and ' 
filled my sketch-book. But of all the 1 was to return to (luernsey by the evening 
wonders of the place, not one fascinated boat. 1 should, by rights, have gone a day 
me half so much as the “ .Souffleur ” at sooner, as 1 had rciieived an urgent letter of 
Port Corey. I had never seen anything of recall from my wife, saying that my brother 
the kind before, and, no matter wheie else had unexpectedly come home from * New 
we h.ad been, 1 alw'.ays managed to get Lock Zealand, but Lock would not hear of my 
to talft; me there in time to see it blow. going until 1 had seen the (ioiiliot Caves. 

Imagine yourself .sealed upon a ridge of “ It w'ould be sim|)ly ridiculous,” he said, 
rock, jutting tar out to sea, with huge detached “to lea\c without seeing the gem of the 
boulders on cither side, splitting the rapidly island.” 

rising tide into innumerable .scetl’ing, curling “If that be so,” 1 replied, “why in the 
l urrents, hissing and breaking into foam in world h:i\cnTyou tjjken me there before? ” 
every jios.silile direction. On the right, a high “ For tlw simple reason that tliey can only 
pcrjiendiciilar elifi of granite, almost blocking be pro|)erly explored fluring one of the 
the entrance of a tortuous channel, c.'iuses exce[)tionally Imv spring tides, called the 
the water there*to lie comparatively calm ; ‘ Orandes .Marecs,’ which onlv fieciir a few' ■ 

wliile, on the left, the breakers leap 
and chase each other over the half 
submerged rocks in their frantic race 
to the shore, the cliff of which, at 
this particular spot, has bei;n hol¬ 
lowed out by thousands of years of 
buffeting into a substantial cave. 

Lock had taken me into this c:ivc at 
low water, pointing t)ut to me that 
the interior vault was considcraldy 
higher than the senn-circular arch 
like entrance. .‘\s the tide rapidb 
vises, first the floor of the cave is 
cfTvereti, and stiori, the water rising 
higher and higher, only the top of 
the arch is visible. 'I'hen, as wave 
after wave rushes madly fdrwarrl, 
even this disap])ears, and a low, 
angry grow'l is lieard issuing frojn 
the spot, as though some miglity 
antediluvititi monster were hurling 
back defianc^ to the relentless foe. 

.Another wave or two, and the growl 
is succaeded by a hissing noise, first 
low, then rising in rapid crescendo, 
and a huge ^:olumn of water is shot 
out some forty, fifty, or sixty feet. 

As each succeeding wave dashes up, 
tke same impressive phenomenon is 
repeated, the “ .Souffleur ” pulsating 
like a mighty liorizontal geyser, till 
the water has entirely filled the caVe 
and forced out all the air. It was an 
awful 5 ght, and one that filled my , . 

brain with weird fancies as I gazed ’ ..«■ wxtkk ... i." 

Vol. xi.-~10 ' t 
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times in the yc;:ir. I have all along settled 
in my own mind to take you there to-morrow. 
(,)ne day can’t (tossibly make guy difference 
to von or your«l)rothta, anti as it will be low- 
water at 1.20 p.m.. ] will giw.> in.strtwtions for 
yotir things to he taken tm Ijoard, and you 
on go, after seeing the eavt.-s, direct to the 
boat witlit)iit bothering to return to the 
hotel.’’ 

Ado|)ting thi.s plan, the following day we 
took our luneh, and nceoitipanietl byCivp, 
the fox terrier belonging to the hole!, set out 
in gofid time lor our destinatitm. 

'I’lie e.vjnisite beauties of the Cionliot 
Caves mf)re than fulfilled niy anticipations, 
and 1 revelled in them to my heart’s content, 
for, for .some unaccountable reason, we 
had them entirelv to 
ourselvt-s. I’assing 
out of the main cave 
through a ntirrow, 
dark passage, in 
whit h tlierc is always 
a considerable pool 
of water k-ft by the 
• tide, through which 
We h;id to wade, and 
turning sharply to the 
right, we sudtlcnly 
found ourselves in the 
'I'ubularia Cave. 

This prened to be a 
spacious cavern of 
irregular shape, whose 
walls -wore literally 
eoverctl with ane¬ 
mones and zoophytes 
of every conceivalile 
colour, the whole 
being lit uj) by a 
brilliant btram of sun 
. shine which entered 
the cave through a 
narrow passage, deft 
through th(‘ liring 
rock. How this 
chimney-like window 
was formed I could 
not t^ll, but it almost 
. seemed as though 
Nature had purposely 
’ pierced it in order to 
show off,'to the best 
advantage, the marvel 
- of beauty, which would have otherwise lain 
, concealed, for, though another entrance to the 
Cave opened out to the sea, it was too low to 
; Admit direct sunlight. Long I stood Uwt.in 
'.^amazement and admiration at the fairy-Ske 


scene, and then Lock reminding me that our 
time was short, we continued our explora¬ 
tions. 'I'o do so we had to wad^ through a 
.second lim|)id pool, which shone like glass in 
the sunlight, enabling us to see the countless 
gems of life, both animal and vegetable, 
which it conurfned. 

We \ isited out- or two other caves of minor 
importance, when wc were startled by an 
agonizing howl from Cyp. Scrambling back 
as (piickl)- as possible, \ye found the poor dog 
jihmging and struggling in the pool I have 
deserilicd in the Tulnilaria (.lave. At tirst'l 
was considerably puzzled to know the cause 
of (lyp’s discomfiture, till l.ock annodneed, 
t(.) my astonishment, ethat the unfortunate 
brute- was struggling with an octopus ! Such 


STkUtAH.IVt. WITH AN OCTOI'l'S.’ 


was th(.‘ fact; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty, ?ind after murh time, that we suc¬ 
ceeded in freeing the jioor little fellow from 
his enemy, and proceeded at once to retrace 
our steps,. 
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Hurrying down the dark passage, which 
(v.is already some inches deep in water, we 
plunged IxJldly into the pool, hut found, to 
our horror, we were getting out our deptli, 
and, though after frantic exertions ].ock 
niaijaged to force himself against the tide 
as far as the further end of •the jiassage, 
it was only to find that the water had 
already risen above the low entrance, 
entirely cutting off our retreat. Quick as 
thought l,ock shouted to me to turn back. 
It was well I 
(lifl so, for we 
were only just 
i ]i t i»m e to 
lilunge under 
dll' rapidly dis- 
,i|i|ie:)ring arch- 
wav into the 
r u I) u 1 ;i r i a 
t'ave. 'I'he 
lew minutes we 
ii.id left it were 
sufficient to 
effect a won- 
drousch.uige in 
Us appearance, 
and wc found 
the w'a,ter a 
coujile of feet 
deep, where be¬ 
fore w'c had 
been standing 
high and dry. 
bvery moment 
it was ))en:(.'])t- 
ilily rising, and 
tin* ti(K‘, rush¬ 
ing in like a 

mill-stream, 

I'oth from the 
liassage we had 
returned byand 
the sea entr¬ 
ance, was tfifn- 
ing the cav% 
into a veritable 
w h i r I o o I. 
hmall time was 
there to dise^iss our predicament, so telling 
me to snatch up (lyp and follow him, Ixack 
scrambled up the side of the cave to the 
cliimney-like cleft. It was a toilsome and 
arduous climb, with the angry waters chasing 
us, and with nothing to hcrld on to except 
the slimy zoophyte.s but it rvas’a matter 
of life or death, and, though we lacerated 
our finders terribly,. we at length reaelfed 
the bottom of the chimney, where we could 


rest in com[jarative safety to discuss further 
plans. 

Tlrank goodness ! ” I .said, after recover¬ 
ing my breath', “we're safe gt last, though 
1 suppos(i we iniiast wait here till the tide 
goes down. The worst of it is 1 shall miss 
the steamer, but that can’t be helped.” 

“It certainly can't,” I,oek replied, “but 
don’t be too cocksure we’re out of the wood 
yet.” 

“ What do you mean; the water surely 
can’t reach us 
here ? Wven 
if it did, we’ve 
only to climb 
higlier up, and 
possess our 
souls with pati¬ 
ence, unless it’s 
possible to get 
right up this 
chimney-like 
opening and 
then scale the 
cliff.” 

" T hat’s 
quite imi)OS- 
si()le, for the 
el iff above is 
absolutely per- 
]) e n d i c u lar. 
No, our only 
chance is, as 
you say, to wait 
till the tide goes 
down,and hope 
for the best.” 

“Hope for 
the best! You 
surely don’t 
mean to say 
there is any 
ehanci; of our 
)Hjt being able 
to get away at 
low water ? ” 

“ Indeed, I 
do; these ab- 
norinal tides 
are very pimuliar, and, though the lasf was 
except ionaliy low, it is more than likely that 
the next will not be low enough for. us to 
escape, especially as I noticed, ju.St before 
coming here, an ominous change in the 
wind.” 

“ Then do you mean to say we’ve got to 
wait here till we starve to death ? ” 

“ Well, the tide may fall sufficiently fcjr fig, 
to get back the way wc came ; if not --—” 
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And licre l/>ck shrugged his shoulders as 
being more expressive than words as to the 
liopelessness of our position. 

i'or a couple of hours or more we sat in 
almost unbroken silence, Uy whicli time the 
water had risen to where we wert;, and 
compelled us to move higher u[). Having 
once shifted my position, I detiamined to 
climb the whole length of the flue, and found 
that though, alter the first 10 ft. or raft., the 
jiassage became much more contracted, and 
slipjiery from its smoothness, I crnild work 
my Vay u|) with cornparati\'e isise, ;is tlie 
angle of inclination could not have been 
more than about thirty degrees. \\hen 
I at length reached the end, 1 fountl, 
as Lock had predicted, that the face of ilie 
cliff was ab.solutely |)erpendicular, without, 
so far as I could see, the smallest proi<'ction 
or crevice to hold on Impressed with 
the impossibility of escajre from that direc¬ 
tion, except with outside help, I returned to 
Lock, and found that the water had already 
invaded the lower jiart of our refuge, .so that 
we could IK) longer .sec into the cave. l!v 
this time the sun must have been iH'.iily 
Setting, though a warm glow still pein trated 
down the flue, enabling us to see tlie 
surroundings of our constricted prison, 
and I casually drew Lock’s attention 
to the smoothnisss of the jrassagr' just 
above us. He gave a ghastly grin as 
he replied:. 

“ 1 wondered rvhether you had 
noticetl it.” 

“ What on earth do you mean ? Is 
any fresh horror in store for us ? ” 

“ Listen, and pet htips you will be' 
able to guess ! ’’ 

As he cea.scd speaking 1 heard a 
strange gurgling sound, apparently 
proceeding from the 'rul)ularia Cave, 
apd some large air-bulibles, which 
were floating on the surface of the 
water, hurst into spray. moment or 
two of comparative silence, and then 
again 1 heard the stune mysterious 
sound, though louder th.an before. 

J^gain and again the phenomenon' 
was repeated, each time in a more 
intensified form, and the horrible 
truth -was forced upon my unwilling 
understanding. H e nv/r in the throtik 
of a “ Souffleur^' which had just com¬ 
menced to him'. 

Crouching down behind the only 
slight projection we Could find, we 
awaited our coming fate. VV'e were, 

! at least, siived the horror of susirense, 


for barely five minutes had elapsed ere a still 
louder growl was heard, and a short column of 
water deluged us from head to fodt. We had 
barely time to recover our breath, when another 
still larger column shot over us, nearly tearing 
poor Hyp from Lock’s arms. Frantically we 
clung to the btd of the rock, as ton after ton of 
water was belched forth and swept past us with 
deafening roars, and, had it not been for the 
slight |)i ()te<'tion afforded us by the projecting 
rock, we should have bpen blown like feathers 
into the sea, or drowned like rats in a hole. 

When matters were at a crisi.s, I noticed 
Lock hurriedlv scribbling something in his 
j)oekel book, the leaf of which he tore Aut and 
placed in his tobaec#)-I)oueh, which he tied 
up tightly with string, and then fastened 
securely to^ (iyp’s*eollar. 

“ It’s onr only chnnee,” he shouted, as the 
“ .Sourileur ’ once moie eomraenced to blow, 
and he threw tlie poor little fellow' right into 
the teeti) of tlie furiously-advaneing waters. 

1 si-emed to see, rather than to hear, poor 
(iyp's despairing ery, as ifci'wind and water 
eaiighi him and, whirling him round, shot 
him tlirough tlie funnel, like a bullet from a 
ride, into the seething sea be\ond. 



“ LHK WIND AND WA'IER SHOT HJ.M THKOWCH 'UIK f UNNKI./' 
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The tide was now nearly at its height, 
and the air in the Tubularia Cave getting 
exhausted, so that each' time the “ Souffleur ’’ 
blew, we were thankful to noticta perceptible 
diminution in its violence. At length, to 
o*ir intense relief, it ceased altogether, and, 
though the tide still rose, sf) that we were; 
forced into quite the iip[)er part of the chim¬ 
ney, we had still a few feet’.s grace when, at 
last, it began to lall. 

It is unnecessary to describe tlu; weary 
hours that followed a.s, shivering and hungry, 
we sat there watching the deep .shadows cast 
by the moonlight playing among the rocks. 
Irnpfessive and weird as the scene was, we 
were it) no hutnoui* to admire it. Lock, 
however, took the opportunity of explaining, 
liy means of a diagram (;f transc/ipl of which 
1 append), the reason why this particular 
“ Souflletir ’ cotikl only blow during one of 
the.se exceptionally high tides. (.See diagram.) 


7 ^ 

hour, hoping that the tide might yet fall 
lower, but by that time there was unmistak¬ 
able evidence that it was again beginning to 
ri.se. With sinking hearts-we retraced our 
steps, when a* faint, but thrice welcome, 
shout broke upon our ears; and, upon our 
scrambling up to the outer entrance of the 
fumrel, we were rejoiced by the sight of a 
berdy of men on the rocks Irelow. 

Barely a quarter of an hour--though it 
seemed longer to us - elapsed ere a stout 
rope was lowered from the cliff above, and 
our rescue a(;complished, when we learned 
that poor little ('<yp, who had probably at 
first been taken far out to sea, was found, 
more dead than alive, by a boatman near the 
Ixperqucrie. Me carried him at once to the 
hotel, when the landlord immediately 
organized a resiaie jiart)’, though he told me 
he had small ho[t*;s of (inding cither of us 
a lire. 



At length, about 2 a.m., the time of loxv 
water Approached, and we cautiously de¬ 
scended into the cave, but, alas ! Lock’s fears 
were only too true, for, though he lowered 
himself into the water, it was but to find that 
all chance of escape in that direction was 
Ciompletely cut off. We waited fully half an 


Thus ended the most remarkable adventure’ 
I have ever taken [lart in, and I venture to 
affirm,' without much fear of contradiction, 
that no other living man. Lock alone 
exce[)ted, has ever experienced the sensation 
of being in the blow hole of an active 
“ Souffleur.” 
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IN('I'> llu' tiini’ (if l.av.'ilrr, 
cvrrv fcaluir uf the liiiin.in 
(ace has ln».'n made a iDatler 
of earifiil sUldv ()>' men of 
worid-wiile le|>utallnn, witli (lie 
olijeel (if dis( i)\(Tiiin il. and 
how far, it mi^^lit he inilicative olCiiaraeter. 
Amoiie Ollier writers on the suhiei I mav he 
mentioned I’aolo jVlantei;a//.a, director ol the 
NiUioiial Museum o( Anlhropoloj^y at I'lor- 
ence, and I'rotessor ('esaie I .omhroso, tlie 
oclehraled eriniinoloeisl. “A crooked nose.'’ 
says I.omhro.so, “was found hv its in .15 per 
cent, of eriiriii.als, and a Hat nose was noted 
in 40 per cent, of normals, 12 [lor l ent, of 
homicides, ami 20 per cent, of thieves.” 

It is tteeessarv that wr- should iiref.n e our 
remarks on notable nosis hy statinp that 
where ll*e nose may he indicative of pi eii 
liarities of eharaeler, it is onlv where certain 
Otlier pihysicat condition^ harmi>ni/.e \\ ith it. 
’Thus it does not alwavs indicate eh.iraeler. 
And some of tlie other conditions hi in" far 
ttKire intimatelv comu'eled with character are 
the only indices th.it necessarilv .md iin ariahly 
accord with it. I'o give an example -. ;i large 
nose of the ‘'Koman" or " \VelVm,gtonian 
type usually accont\>anies a strong desire to 
exerci.se power and authority : hut tf t'nera he 
not (t/an aventge ainomu of brain, this 
desire is unlikely tti he manifesieil suct'essfully 
in anv direction calling for the exercise of 
iitpuch mental ability. Hut not only the ahso- 
hilttte amount of brain has to lie con.sidered. 
;j;Thc COfitour of it. as denoting the si/e of its 
f various parts, is a consideration of c(|ual im- 
eportance. The no.se (or any other facial 
i feature) is an index of variable value. Never- 
I theless, it may be said that as a rule the noses 
Jpof pien and women of strong character and 
il^ility are more or less strongly defined 
i-'itbem.selves, * 

H,.. - 


Xose.s, il. rnav 'lie remarked, differ very 
iniK'h (rorn that ol the negro to the elassh' 
tvpes. .Sjicaking genciailv, the noses of 
liuro/ieaii.s, iXmlli .\ineriraii Indiaii.s, aiul 
rolynesians are long; those of m-groes and 
.Mongolians are short and less strongly 
marked. The same line ol (iir ision separates 
these races judged from the standpoint of 
eharaeter the short nosed races being inti'l- 
leclually infantile, and lliosi- witli longer 
noses more mature in inlelligeiice and 
ilignilv. The *.iose is h)- no means an 
tr.iimporiant indication of tem[iei'anient, 
generallN agreeing in its sliarpness or broad¬ 
ness with the stiengih or weakness of the 
lungs, and therehy with the jiower of tlie 
phvsiral system to supply nutrilioii to tlie 
brain, 

Wki.i.ino'ion. “ .\ \\'(:'hngton nose” is a 
|ihr,ise almost aecepited as a svnonym for 
"power.” .\nd the eonneeiion is often 
eerieet. Vet we have sei'ii tnanv men out¬ 
side Tattersall’s, and else¬ 
where inside .sandwich- 
boards, po.ssessing such 
noses. Trohahly their love 
for ])ower and^ inciepend- 
cnee has heei^grcater than 
their abilities, and they have 
failed to atlapt theinselve.s 
to the conditions \fhcrehy 
power and independence may be gained, and 
tints their failure. Had they Wmllingtonian 
lieads, they might have done Wellingtonian 
things. 

NAi’Ot.iiON I. - Another 
large nose, but of ;i different 
contour, l^.sides strength, it 
indicates marvellous activity 
of ,the observing powers. 

The cltaracter is quick, ac¬ 
curate, self-reliant, decisive. 







CHARACTER IN NOSES. 


This nose accompanies a degree of egotism far 
heyond the average. Noses of the “large" 
rlass, it ma^- he said, generally indicate, if not 
egotism, thai .self-confi¬ 
dence and assurance neces¬ 
sary to success. 

Nklson.- *l^arge again, 
not so [)ointcd as Najx)- 
leon’s, hut .accompanied hy 
a hettcr-halaiK'cd mind, less 
egotistical,' intensely hoii- 
ourahle, ])atriotii', ami 
lilxrly-loving, and capable of a suhlimc 
< iiuragc in defence of whatever might he con¬ 
sidered right. It is one of 
the “strong" noses, deriving 
i,lrength in lo\e as in battle. 

I'Ki'.iniRK K I'ui; CiKi'. vn 
'I'lns nose is accompanied 
In' a character as egotislie.d 
a.-, \a|)oleon's. Not as with 
.\elson, country and honour 
would ■ he secondary con¬ 
siderations. In iienefiting 
himself the man may Iku c. Ijcnefited his (nun 
try ; hut if, on the other hand, he thought he 
I ould heuelit himself 
farther by svvam|)ing his 
country, Jic woulil have 
done it. 

(hXKlUN'AI, NkVVMAN. 
— Here we have another 
warriors nose. Ills 
battle was with himself. 
It is a cogitating, jthilo- 
sophieal nose; the eogi 
tations would be of an intros|)cctive nature. 
The powers of percc|ition weri' slow, and the 
imaginative powers inclined to look backward 
rather than forward. N'enera 
tion was strong, giving a 
reverence for authority and 
ceremony, and interfering 
somewhat, perhaps, with a 
usetui career. ^ 

Mk. Gi.adstonk. — 
liave not left the warriors yet. 

This is .1notho;r strong look ¬ 
ing nose, being accom])anied by necessary 
I'rain conditions and temperament, it may be 
said to indicate energy of a concentrated 
nature, destructive and constructive ; solidit)', 
patience, endurance, and stubborn tenacity. 
This endurance, it may be noted, is an 
accompaniment of each of the stropgly-made 
noses considered above. 

Loru, Randoi.i’H Churchill.— This is a 
different sort of nose. It has been called 
the “pugnacious” nose. It is often accom¬ 
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panied by strong .self¬ 
esteem and com¬ 
bat iven ess; a rha- 
ractcr.taking filcasure 
in oiiposition, and 
manifesting little con- 
tinuiiy and stability 
cNcepi when opposed, 
back of Continuity 
would prevent llie dee|i and evtended com¬ 
prehension of subjects. 

'I’m-; Duki, of 1 Ikvonmiiki-;. Somehow, 
we do not think llu' I >uke 
has lived np to his nosi-. 
lint it se.oeely har- 
moni/es with his lu'.'ul, 
which indicates a fair 
amount (d' mental 
strength reijuiring more 
than ordinaf-y eire*im 
slanei's to rouse it into 
aetb itv : some haughti¬ 
ness, self will, and a tendency to be disap¬ 
pointed with things in general, and per.sonal 
life in partieidar. 'J'here is a lack of ambition. 

Wii LIAM I’lrj'. This 
nosi' differs nineh from 
lho.se of [ireseiit i.la)' states¬ 
men. It n-minds us of 
tiu' war-horse that we are 
told is c\'er readv for the 
battle. It accompanies 
here a very highly-strung 
nervous system, great 
clearness of thought, lofty ideals -though 
lacking somewhat in the “RomaiT” [ler- 
sisteliey rer|uired to reach thi.-m. 

Hi-.r MaiI'Is'i v a UK 
(JUKi-'N. — It is not out 
of place to ineliule 1 ler 
Majesty with the states¬ 
men. .She has the nose 
of her fatliers. .-\nd she 
has inueh of what was 
Ix-st in their characters. 

She has strength, resolu¬ 
tion, firmness, and al¬ 
most an instinctive authority, lint she is well- 
halaneed, with a due, and indeed high, .jensi- 
tiveness to hmioiir, virtue, and social alTection. 

■Martin J.uthkr.— 
This is a somewhat doubt- 
f«l form of nose. It may 
seem to indicate strength, 
but there is little, if any, 
sign of the kind of strength. 
The broad and massive 
head that it belong.^ to, 
however, is in fill! accord 
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with the character, denoting force, the force of 
a tlmnderbolt, solidity in thought, word, and 
action. Noses of this kind, which we find 
somewhat modified in (hk-the and Beethoven 
(jt.t',), often accompany great sympathy and 
large-heartedness. 

F.ViHER ICN.VJIUS.— 
(ktmpare this with 
I.uther’s. It seems to 
indicate a character with¬ 
out .a ch.'ince of error. 
You cannot escape its ex- 
] iressivencss. 1 nu.-nsel y 
critical, occu]iied with 
mimitiie,eat;evto analyze, 
especially to analyze human nature; and 
. appreciative of the |)owi;r to lx; gained l>y 
i the help of this knowle<lge. ^'ct. withal, 

; spiritual. Could not play second to anyone. 

Much happiness deri\^(l 
, from contem))]ating his own 
influence, 

.M 1 1 .To N. ('.la nci ng 

aboee at the warriors, we 
must call this a warlike 
' nose. In the < haracter we 
find natural jxaietration 
into the motives of action, 
individual and national. Cap:ihle of .-arong 
indignation and of tlie conciaitr.ition of 
tlioughi characteristic of 
this group, 

■ 'I'his has been 
described, perhaps accii- 
ratidy, as the “melan¬ 
cholic ’ n(pse. The head 
certainly denotes strong 
imaginali\’e powers eoin- 
hined with a ku.k of hope, 
resulting in a pessimistic tendency, floruvn- 
tration and jjatience would .seem to he again 
denoted, enabling the iinagi 
native power to be praiti 
pally applied. Hut it eould 
neva" have produced “Para¬ 
dise Regained.” 

Goei he.—T his differs 
much from Dante’.s, Svm- 
: patl^’ we have already 
''mentioned as accompanving 
•,«.;SUCh a nose. The whole temperament is 
loving, (roetic, eloquent in 
it.s indications. Love and 
hojpe are chief ingredients 
of this character. 

VOLTAtRE. —Not so, 
however, with Voltaire. 
Hera we have the bitter, 
satiriral critic—yet #ith 


sterling abilities. A sad absenpe of sympathy, 
except for Itimself. Concentration again, and 
keen powers of Jinalysis and 
comprehension. 

Dickens.—; This nose 
is more like Goethe’s than 
like that of Voltaire. Sym¬ 
pathy, love and hope, 
strong .social feelings, much 
honourablencss, and all- 
rouqd abilities, e.specially 
good in the perceptive direction, constitute 
the mind. 

-Mr. j. M. Hakkie. -This nose is often 
aeeompaiiieil by a rather * 

liy|)ercritical, severe, C.alvin- 
istic cli.'irai'ter. Hut siu'h is 
not Mr. Harrie'.s. • His head, 
however, eminenlly agrees 
with his close ilelinention of 
(sliaracter, his strong sym|.)a- 
lilies, and subtle humour. 

'Pile nose here is one in¬ 
dication of the I predominating nertous tem- 
perament that is all we can say for it. 

Ot’iipv. .\n uncommon form of nose, 
accppinipanip-d by an uncom- 
mipti character a combina- 
, tion of strength, imagination, 
s y rn p a t h y, s e I fa s s e r t i o n, 
hope, eatifion, tiggressiveness, 
love of harmony, and many 
other strangely contradictory 
C[ualities. These charae- 
teristies will liardly contribute 

to happiness. 

Miss Cii.vri.otj'E \(pnc.e. - This is a very 
I'venly-balaneed, almost 
exjiressionles.s, nose. 

The whole teinpera- 
iiR'iit, howeveh, is well- 
hakinced, and so are the 
mentai laeullies. Moral 
philosophy made pojiu- 
lar reqnire.s such a 
mind for its production. 

The domestic feelings 
are strong. Language and the general'memory 
are good. 

line Dcki; ok York.—T ills is a some 
what average nose. It i.‘ 
ticcompanied in this ca.se 
by much agreeablertbss 
—enough perhaps to be 
at times prejudicial to 
jiersonal interests. There 
is, however, a faij amount 
of dignity and a desire 
for enterprise., 'I'he Duke 
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i,:is good powers of observation. Did cireuin- 
r.f.inccs favour, he might do much, especially 
,11 |)ra(:tica 4 directions, where enterprise, ae- 
mitv, fearlessness, combined wnh modesty 
rather than authoritative 
ness, would be called for. 

S I K Ji R i; ]> i; KICK 
I.KKUITON. Thl.s kind 
of nose often indicates 
ability to strive, to 
(|uietly iiersevere, ttieon- 
(flier diflieulties. It is 
a combination of the 

Roman ” and “ Assyrian,’’ though less 
strong^- marked than either. 

Sir John’ .Mii.i.ais. .This nose differs mueh 
I'roni l.eighlon’s. 

Such a nose seldom 
.hcoinpanies a cha¬ 
racter either egotis- 
lii al or tiggressive, or 
too much inclined to 
nork for the .sake of 
results. Itisaccoin- 
i lanied in this ease by 
'.'.rong b(.;nevoleiU 
f cliiig.s, and alfeeiions of a concentrated 
tlioLigh uiudfusive nature. 

.Mr. Swimu rm;. 'I'his nose is almost 
.always accompanied li) the nervous tempera- 
menl, and often indicates a 
tendency lowttrds dissatis- 
laction, idealizing, and un¬ 
controllable emotion. W'iih 
it, the senses tire generally 
highly active. iNlr. Swin¬ 
burne has eomparativelv 
greater width than lengtii 
of brain, the width in fr(.)i,l, 
accom|)anied by the nervous temperament, 
corresponding to his jioeticinl power. His 
chtiraeter is not likely to be produ(.-live of 
happiness. 

lii.Krnovi-:N. - -'This nose, like Luther’s, 
seems to (ie’note strength, but indelinitelv. 
I’he head i.*idioates 
much of the spiritual 
and the, imaginative. 

I he temperanu.'iit, of 
which the •nose is 
partly indicative, is 
the vital, denoting 
at tong recuperative 
powers, which are very 
necessary to the sup¬ 
plying of the nervous htri'c exjVtnded in 
■misical composition. 

M(«.«st.—H ere the vital temjierament* i.s 
far weaker. Two characteristics often de- 
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noted by this form of nose 
arc, the desire to excel and 
the desire to acciuire. W’heli 
the linancial abilities are 
good, the tendency is towards 
acvpiiring money. Similar to 
the noses ]iortraved in the 
beginning of this article anti, 
in some respect.s, to that of 
•Milton,.Mozart’s nose seems to harmonize with 
his strong concentration and persevenmee 

.M. P,\iu:ri-;vv sRi. 'I’his 
nose is unlike either of the 
two preceding ones. Its lv])e 
is usual!) :'ccoinpani(.'-d bv 
emotion rather tlian |)hilo 
soph). I'his excess ol emo 
lion may give much inllucncc 
over otlier peopU*. espcciallv 
ol a. similarlv'emotional ( lia 
r.'iclc-r, but it is not conducive to cimtcnt- 
inent. 

.M. I'.iiorvRii 111-: Ki-.s/kf, This form of 
n<)se IS also olli'ii' indicative of an taiiolional 
character, but being accompaiiied by the 
vilal rather lhan the 
nervous icinperameiit, 
the emotions will be 
better balaiK.ed, less 
|ircjudicial to health 
and liaiipiness. The 
tendeiicy here is to 
enjoy life. Strong 
linguistic ability may 
olten be exjiected 
vvilli such a nose, and it is presen* in this 
casi.-. 

.M.vovmi; I’.vi'ii. ’I’his nose belongs to 
the saiiK,' class as the last. It would seem to 
denote in general the 
saim.- tendency towards 
enjoyment, sociability, 
vivaeitv, and roinaiiee. 
iVladarne Patti’s rlia- 
racter includes strong 
artistic laste.s, good 
power of mimicry, and a 
slight tendency to be ex¬ 
travagant and passionate. 

,Mi.s^ Wi.xiFRi-a) Lvii rv. This is a'clear- 
eiit, well-defined nose. 
It indicates tin active, 
nervous lcip |)e.ra m e n 1. 
It is accompniiievl by 
mtiidi ambition, self- 
confidence, and imita¬ 
tive [lower. 'I’liere is, 
however, no deficiehey 
in originality. 
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Mu, 'This nose is accompanied 

liv power of a ])loclding nature. The 
ambition will bt; to merit 
. rather than to gain praise. 
Will endeaAour to be very 
sure before taking an im¬ 
portant step, Reserved and 
dignified, and po,sse,ssing 
much of the se(;retiveness 
necessary to efficient 
.leting. Hopeful, and not 
liable to extremes, 

Soi*u,\ i I,-., This formation has not always 
the bniin of a .Socrates behiiul it; still, when 
the brain is there, this 
nose may be taken as 
a minor indication of a 
questioning tendency, 
combativeness, and 
talking ability. Many 
great onitors have had 
a somewhat similar 
nose. It aecom])anies 
a warm temperament, producing a gretit How 
f'pf blood to the brain. 

, _ Pi..\io.- This nose differs much from that 
ot Soc'rates. It is intel 
leetual rather than emo¬ 
tional : the abilities are 
dispassionate in their 
action. The “Rotnan” 
type seems to tend more 
towards action ; this 
towiirds thought tiloue. In 
the character of its pos¬ 
sessor wre clettr perception of human n.ature. 
concentration, and much inventive imwer. 

Abnormal no.ses freriiientlv set all ctmons 

■ at defiance by being hugely sigtiilicant of 
; just nothing at all. 

Early in the last centtiry a man, Thom.nt 
'VVedders (or, rather, Wadhtnise). with a nose 
Wiyen and a half inches hmg, was exhibited 

■ throughout Yorkshire. 

Thtis, if noses were ever uniformly exact 

representing the importamre of the indi- 

l-' ■-"" 


vidual, this worthy ought to have amassed all 
the money in Tlireadneedlc Street and con¬ 
quered all Euro|)c, for this prodigJbus nose ol 
his was a compound of the acquisitive with 
the martial. But cither his chin was too weak 
or his brow too low, or Nature had soot'x- 
hausted hersalf in the task of giving this 
prodigy a nose as to altogether forget to 
endow him with brains; or, [lerhaps, the 
nose crowded out this latter commodity. At 
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all events, we are told the Yorkshireman 
expired, nose and all, as he had lived, in a 
condition ol mind best describetfas idiocy the 
most abject. • 
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Gleams from the Dark Conhnent. 


By Chaki.ks J. Mansfoku. 
VII.- THE BRKIANl) OF KAIROUIN 


I. 

1(1 HT, with heavy, velvety 
i loiids blotting out the stars, 
held sway over Kairouin, 
Kairouin the mysterious, 
Kairouin the sacred city of 
Mohamniediin Africa. 

I'or live days we had wandered, practically 
unmfjlesled, through the city girded with its 
white, crenelated w.alls. True, we were con¬ 
stantly spat upon, called dogs and Roiimis, 
and once the Moorish gamins had playfully 
pelted us with stones ; but these were matters 


small moment, for they had their rtcom- 

pease. 

Under the <'ity wall, that night, we were 
reclining ott esparto mats, drinking coffee, 
and listening to the unmusical strains of a 
Moorish guitar, [ilayed by a minstrel who was 
fit*oi)ce the dirtiest man and the most popular 
i^(^-teller of Kairouin. , 


THE HOLY. 

Our presence at the open-air cafe, which 
was lit up liy lanterns hung upon • the 
city wall, was only tolerated because of a 
rumour which Hassan had sedulously put 
into circulation. It was, in effect, that we 
were travelling through Africa in search of a 
plant said to be a speyfic for lilindness. As 
ophthalmia is so distressingly common among 
those wh(j Ireiiuent Kairouin, the “ Roumi 
doctors ’■ were allowed to rest at a little 
distance from the group of true believers 
gatherr-d round the story-teller. 

“ Tell ns a story, O wise one,” said a 
Bedouin, who.se bronzed face 
was b.adly pitted with small- 
po.\ marks and whose pic¬ 
turesque attire was travel- 
stained. 

“ 1 )oes the slave sing 
whose th’oat is dry and 
whose pitcher a camel has 
kicked ? ” the story • teller 
asked. 'I'he Bedouin took 
the hint, and ordered the 
iMooiish .servant to bring a 
draught of legmi, the sa)) of 
the date-palm. 

“ .May your story not 
grow stale,” said a Cadi, (W 
magistrate, whtrse (wes ini- 
patiraitly watched the story¬ 
teller as the latter sipjted his 
beverage with the air of a 
I’asha. ' 

“ Don’t be hurried by a 
Cadi who trims his beard 
and verdict by the size of 
the irlaintiffs harem,” inter¬ 
posed a Moor. The Cadi 
glanced at the speaker 
angrily. The 'Moor had a 
handsome face of Jewish 
cast, black eyebrows, care¬ 
fully pointed beard, and 
eyes that flashed as one of 
tire lanterns fliSng its beams 
across the man’s face. He 
wore a crimson turban, yellow haik, brown 
djubba and safiron slippers, and was evidently 
a inan of wealth. IVlien the Cadi glanced at 
him he smiled scornfully, and returned a stare 
tliat made the Cadi shift uncomfortably on 
his mat. 

“Sainted one,” said the Cadi to the story¬ 
teller ; “Son of the Prophet, thy slaves wait 
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Uiy mellow words of wisdom.” The story¬ 
teller, whose grizzled beard, dirty turban and 
baracan ortobe, and the beads in his hand, 
sho\ve<l that he aspired to be a i^int as well, 
was moved by the Cadi’s e[)ithels. He 
linwhed his legmi, and stroked his beard 
thoughtfully as if for ins[)iratio». 

“ They are strange s])iders that weave 
golden webs of imagination in thy brain,” 
said the Moor, approvingly ; “ but tell us 
something true, to iiigjit, instead.” He bent 
lorward towards the story-teller, and indicated 
us 1)\’ a gesture. “ These Rounii doctors, 
(Miristian dog.s, can’t you tell us something 
al lout ^tich • what about the Kairouin I n igand? 
Tin: Cadi here may ne’<er have heard all the 
story. He might like, when he has heard it, 
to go out single handed and bring the fellow 
to jiistiee. A fine sight it would tie to see 
the Kairouin brigand kneeling in the sipiare 
while that bluiKlerer,Kaschad, thee.xeeutioner, 
liaeked at his neck ! hive times he struck 
at a thief ) esterday before the fellow’s waggish 
head rolled on th*; stone flagging. Tell the 
Cadi the story—by my beard, the rascal shall 
hear it if I have to bind and gag him witii 
my turban the while ! ” 

Ever 5 'one stared at the Moor. 'I’o beard 
the Cadi like that ! , 

“ The Christian dog and infidel ! ’’ cried 
the C.adi, ignoring the Moor's personal re¬ 
marks. “ by all means tell us the story-I 
have only heard it in fragments. One liack 
or twenty, what does it matter so long as the 
head is struck off? besides, the crowd likes 
an execution to bo interesting. If ever this 
brigand fall into my hands, 1 ])romise a 
stirring sight.” 

“ What will you do. Cadi ? ” asked the 
Moor, derisively. 

“ Tell Raschad, the execufioner, to shut 
his eyes each time he strikes with the double- 
handed sword,” calmly returned the Cadi. 

“ If he were a true believer, I could wish 
him bettei* luck,” s.aid the Bedouin ; “ but 
this brigand fs a Christian—Allah blacken 
his face at the Day of Judgment ! ” 

The story-teller took a coin tvhich the 
Moor held out to him. He struck a note on 
his guitar as If to get the sing-.song jiitch of 
his voice which he favoured, and then began 
his story :— 

“ In the harem of Alipha Pasha, know, O 
true believers, were born two children, a son, 
the child of a Moorish Princess, and a 
daughter, the child of a Circas.s'ian slave. 
I'he son had his father’s spirit, and beat every 
slave tKht roused his childish ire; Fatima, 
the^ daughter, had her father’s courage, her 


mother’s beauty, her own gentle disposition, 
and was six years younger than her half- 
brother. 

“ One day, Alipha Pasha,- who was in want 
of slaves,-,badc iv. dealer bring such wares as 
he had into the courtyard of his harem. The 
Pasha made no purt:hase.s ; the skives were 
not to his liking. This woman was ungainly, 
that one was too short, another showed all 
her teeth when she laughed. As to the 
eunuchs, they were too sleek to do aught but 
loll in the shade and consume the Pasha’s 
tobacco. ’ 

“ ‘ Bring me a slave more to my liking, 
fellow, liy sunset to-morrow, or thy head 
shall part com|)any with thy .shoulders! ’ 
cried the Pasha. 

‘‘ I’he trader took the hint. When he 
came before the Pasha, next day, he brought 
three maideirs, witl\ eyes like the houris of 
Paradise, necks like swans, and taper fingers, 
henna tijiped. With them the trader brought 
a boy, of the age of the Pasha’s son, a white¬ 
faced child, son of some Christian dog.s, from 
whom the child hail been stolen in the by¬ 
ways of fair Tangier. The Pasha liought 
them all ; the girls for his htirem, and the 
boy for his son to beat as an amusement.” 

“Cioodl” said the (uidi ; “ what are 
infidels but beasts to be beaten ? ” The re.st 
of the little knot of listeners wagged ajtproval 
with their lieards. 

“ Fatima, the Pasha’s daughter, child of a 
sla\e woman, mark you, O true believers and 
inheritors of Paradise, dared one day to inter¬ 
fere when her free brother was beating this 
infidel spawn, so he beat her as well while 
the P.a.sha looked on apjirovingly, for Fatima’s 
mother was in Alipha Pasha’s black books 
for having smiled at someone in the streets 
of Kairouin.” 

“A sack and the sea for a woman who 
acts so. Women’s smiles must never stray 
from their own lords,” observed the Cadi, 
as if uttering judgment on a jirisoner. 

“The Christian dog, who was twenty in 
years and forty in ingratitude to the good 
Pasha, wrenched the whip from the son’s 
hand, and struck the illustrious Alijiha Pasha 
himself a blow that left a livid “mark 
upon his smitten face. 'I’he Pasha clapped 
his hands for help, and his eunuchs ran 
quickly into the courtyard. 'I’hey held the 
(Christian dog and beat him Iry turns till he 
fainted. Then the Pasha sent for the Cadi.” 

“ I came at once,” said the Cadi; “ for 
know, O good and true followers of Allah 
and Mahomet His Prophet, when the PaSha 
co'jld not manage the ungovernable Christian 
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tn-ast, In' sciu (or iiii.'! ' i'iic Caili iln w 
llimsclf tij) a I'oiiplo of imlu s liii;licr on Ills 
hods, as ho proudly glaiuod at the Moor to 
sec what the latter then thoiiitht of hi> 
importaiiee. 

‘‘The rest of the ^lorv 1 know," eoiuimied 
the f'adi ; “it was the' early part of it of 
whieh 1 was ij^iiortitil, (or 1 asked the I’asha 
n 11 questions.’' 

“The Cadi seiitelieed the Christian do.n to 
death,’’, continued the story teller, for the 
inlornwtion of the others ; ‘‘ hut that ni;>ht 
he esea|R'd front the priMtn into whieh he 
Wits fltin^.’’ 

“■['he Cadi was as stupid as a hliitd eiiniel 
to let the rat get out ttj’ the tra]) that was 
shut upoit it," said the Moor. 

*' FalitUii was ;it the bottom of it iill," siiid 
the diseoudited Ciidi ; “ I seiiteneed Hr to 
death, afterwards, hut the Piishii refused to 
allow it, and (lited nte the price of threii 
slaves (or letting the dog of att infnlel 
escape.” 

“After his est.-ape,' (ontin.ied the store- 
teller,* “ the slave took refuge in the hills, 
and, gathering a band of lawless followers, 
plundered every traveller who wetU his wity. 
One night the bandits got into this t-er\' city 
of Kairouin, someone havitig treacherously 
admitted them by the Skinners' (kite. Ne.\t 
'Otorning every bazaar of note was found to 
have been looted. The Iktsha anti his son 
were found slain in the harem courtyard 
samodg a heap of detid on Both sides; n jne 


of the w’omen were 
molested save 
Fatima'---the ban¬ 
dits carried her off 
to the Ousselat 
Hills, to beepme 
the infidel’s willing 
bride ! 

“The Sultan's 
troops have since 
swL'iit down upon 
the outlaws and 
decimated them, 
but the Christian 
dog still li\Vs; he, 
with Fatima and 
the remnants of his 
hand, still lurks 
somewhere in their 
mountain fastness. 
Who meets them 
may slay them— 
would to .Mlah 
ijomeone would ! ” 
“t.'adi,’’ .said the 
Moor, when the slorv teller harl ceased, 
"there is a ehimee forxou to become illu.s- 
trious all vou have to do is to catch the 
brigand of K.iirouin." 

“If oiKc the wav he found into the 
mountain iasiness, I will go after the brigand, 
and surely he shtdl die," a\erred the Cadi, 
stoitlly. 

The ('hristiati dog has a nilher unjileasant 
way c>f hanging his would-be htaiefaetors,’’ 
laughed the .Moor, rlrily. 

“ Ity the Koran I care not. 1 ,et me but find 
a guide and 1 will go- and take the infivlel 
single-hamled,'' boasted the Cadi. 

"Cadi,” said the .Moor, <]uietly, “you 
have sworn by^he Koran: you dare not break 
your word and so lose your eternal hajipiness 
with the houris of Paradi.se. To-morrow, 
when the sun rises, 1 will meet you at the 
gate of the city. 1 have discovbi>jd the way 
to this outlawwi dog’s hiding-place—I will 
show it to you." 

“The brigaturs doom is sealed, then,’’ 
answered the ('adi ; “ 1 will take enough men 
with me to root out the entire ntjsl of rascals.” 

“ Stay, Cadi,” replied the Moor ; “ you 
thre.itened to take the brigand single-handed. 
It you draw back from your boast, the story- 
telier here will tell through the whole city of 
Kairouin that its illu.strious Cadi is a still 
more illustrious li.ar.'' 

The Cadi was beaten at the game of brag. 
Htf was silent a few minutes, then an¬ 
swered ■ 
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“The Cadi’s word is his bond--I will meet 
you at daybreak to-morrow at the gate ; the 
iirigand’s head shall roll from his shoulders 
within a week.” 

“ Or the Cadi’s neck be dislocated,” said 
llie Moor. 

Wait till I meet the brigand,” said the 
Cadi, with a determined air. 

“ U’ait till the brigand meets you,” laughed 
till' Moor, as he rose and went away, walking 
slowly and thoughtfully into the night. 

. 

K.mroitin was filled with an excited throng. 
l'very».street and crooked alley, every bazaar 
and open space, had its crowd of gossiping 
.Moors, talking and gesticulating wiklly. As 
we walked towards one of these grou|)s, 
nirious to discover what had happened, a cry 
of “Infidels! Infidels!” was raised. The 
gamins began stone-throwing in real earnest, 
while six or seven picturesque but fanatic 
Moors gathered round us and pressed U))on 
us in a way that boded no good. A religious 
uu’ndicant howled imprecations on our heads, 
whose utterances the crowd took up. Two 
or three dangerou.s-looking knives were drawn, 
and there was every pros])ect of our becoming 
the victims of a foreign mob, when IIa.s.san 
(aught each of us by an arm 'and dragged us 
within the shop of a friendly Moor. Passing 
through his little bazaar, we cscajred into the 
next byway, and thence to where we were 
staying, without further molestation. 

“ What has ha])j)ened ? What was it all 
about?” Denviers questioned Hassan. 

“'I'he brigand is an infidel, and the sahibs 

arii-” Has.san was too courteous to 

finish the sentence. 

“ 'I'he brigand ! ” exclaimed Denviers. 

“ Has anything been heard ol^ the Cadi, who 
went five days ago to take him single- 
handed ? ” 

Hassan looked grave. “ Sahib,” he 
answered,the brigand has captured the 
C.'adi, and he* sent a messenger into the 
city to demand a heavy ransom. Unless it 
is received in six days, the brigand declares 
he will* hang the Cadi. The man who 
brought the, message has asked that the 
ransom be carried hack by someone from 
the city under his guidance. No one will 
undertake the task, and so the Cadi must be 
hanged.” 

“ You say the brigand is an Englishman,” 

I remarked, thoughtfully. • 

“ The sahib perhaps is convinced of that, 
since lie has met the brigand,” replied 
Hassan. 


“ Met him, Ha.ssan ? ” 

“ The Moor who promised to show thi 
Cadi the way to the brigand’s retreat wa; 
none other than the brigancl himself in dis 
guise ! ” answered Hassan, to our astonish 
ment. 

“ Then 1 will take the C!adi’s ransom tc 
him,” 1 .said, for, somehow, the Moor’f 
amusing air had quite attnuled me to him. 

“ I will go instead,” insisted Denviers. 

“ The latchet of the sahibs’ shoes is ready 
to take the Cadi’s ransom, if they will permit 
him,” said Hassan. ■ 

“ I think one of us would fare better with 
the brigand than a Moslem would,” 1 
answered, “and as 1 first suggested going, 
I mean to keep to my intention.” 

Denviers demurred for some time, but, at 
last, Hassan was dispatched to the house of 
a wealthy Kajrouini, who agreed to advance 
the (i.adi's ransom. * 

Next morning 1 met the brigand’s messen¬ 
ger, the Kairouini handed me the re(]uired 
ransom, Denviers and Hassan bade me an 
anxious farewell, and 1 started for the Ousselat 
Hills, mounted, as was also the messenger, on 
a (.■.imel. 

J'ar in the distance rose the jnirple heights 
of the towering Ous.selats: between us and 
the hills lay a sun-scorched plain. VVe 
followed a track for some time, then came 
upon a wide stretch of sand, over which the 
camels went, up and down, like a ship 
[dunging into the trough of high-backed 
waves. Long Ixdore the day was over I was 
heartily wearied of the knig, heaving motion 
of the camel. At sunset my new-found guide 
gave me a handful of dates and a drink from 
a water-skin ; we rested for a few hours, but 
were travelling on our way again before the 
sun had risen. 

On the third day tifter my departure from 
Kairouin, we came within near view of a 
spur of the hilks. Pushing steadily on,' I 
was surjirised to .see a number of armed men 
suddenly spring up from the desolate plain. 
These men, wher were armed with modern 
rifles, were sonte twenty yards ajtart. 'J'he 
nearest instantly levelled his rifle at my head 
and curth’ bade me dismount. M^thout 
demur I (lid so, as the camel knelt upon the 
burning sand. My guide dismounted also 
and led his camel ; his companion .led mine. 
Halting at some distance from my destination, 

I submitted to be blindfolded. A cord was 
then adjusted from my wrists to the camels’ 
on either side of me, and in this fashion I 
walked or stumbled along over the sand Sot 
an'hour or more. * 
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I could tell hy tile frt'(|uent stnii’iin,;' 
of the cord upon my wrists th.it our 
course w;is coiuinuously cnstward ; tlien the 
camels were taken away, and guided solely 
by tile brigand's messenger, I wound up ;i 
steep ascent. ) fre<|uenlly heard footsteps 
ns some of the brigand's followers [Kis.sed 
me ; indeed, many a rude jt st was bandied at 
my e.xjiense, from which I gathered it was 
ctinjecUtred 1 had been ca|)turcd by my guide 
who was k'adiiig me to tlm brigand's retreat, 

I passed through a pas.sage, as I supposed, 
lit up by flaring torches, the light of which 
fell upon the bandage across my eyes. My 
companion haltt-d, 

‘ \ ou will swear to sav nothing in Kai- 
rouin of what you see here?" he dernamied, 
f answered in the tifftrtnativo. 1 was then 
led forward again and found rav.self standing 
on a soft carpet, while the sound of seyt>ral 
IHtople talking iti low tones stritck itptm tny 
, ears," 

' I he bandage was removed from my eyes, 
apd I discotfreil tnyself facing three nien! 
who sat "at a table regarding me curiously. 
My guide atl\;incetl and witispered something 
to the one who sat on the left, a dark, 
military-looking titan, some forty years of age', 
and dressed like a (lernian officer, as were 
alSo^hi.s two companion.s, save that he who 
_sat middle of the three had a profusio|j of 


gold lace u|)on his coat, I re¬ 
cognised tliis m.an instantly as the 
one who h.id sat listenKig with us 
to^ the story-teller in Kairouin, 
disgtiised as a Moor, 
"Who are yoy?’’ 
demanded the man on 
the left, speaking English, 
hut with a strong foreign 
accetit, 1 subsequently 
learnt that liis name was 
l.eitner, and that 
he had reeen’lly 
taken service witii 
the lirigand, being 
responsible for 
the military train¬ 
ing of the latter’s 
followers, 

1 explained 
how it came 
about that 1 h.ad 
visited Kairouin. 

“You speak 
plausibly,'’ he 
retorted, coldly. 
"Of course, with 
your knowledge 
of .Africa, you would have no difficulty in 
tracing for us the route Viy which you have 
travelletl from /an/ibar, as you declare ? ” 

" I am quite (.'qual to thetisk,” f answered, 
ciirlli', for the tone of my interrogator's voice 
sei'iiied to challenge the truth of my state¬ 
ment. He smiled, and rising, placed in my 
hand a wand of willow. 

“ .Most renowned traveller,” said Leitner, 
with biting .sarcasm, “the Oontinent you sncl 
V'Hir friend have crossed is well shown above 
your head, lie good enough to trace out 
your way for oxir satisfaction.” 

I glanced upwards as Leitner waved his 
hand. 'I'o my surjirise, I observed that the 
entire ceiling of the rock-cut room was 
occupied hy a map of Africa, in relief, the 
material used to show the depressions and 
mountain heights being some kind of stucco, 
while the positions of river courses and lakes 
Were indicated by means of silver-backed 
glass. 'I'he exactness of the wcWk, its beauty, 
and the tediousness of the labour, whi(ffi must 
have taken years to accompli.sh, all astonished 
me. 

“ You are struck with admiration, fritmd I ” 
s:iid the brigand. “ It is, no doubt, excellent 
work: it'occupied its designer eight years. 
\\_e generally make use of the talents of those 
wnom fortune sends our way,” * 

“ Point out the route you traversed,” com- 
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' manded I,eitner, taking little notice of his 
chiefs interruption. 

1 obeytJd the behest. 1 could not help 
noticing the glances which they gave each 
other as, with the willow wand, I traced out 
tln^route 1 )enviers and I had <aken. 

“()f all the extraordinary jtieccs of good 
luck! " ejaculated l,eitner, to his cliief, 
a^ide. 

“ We must not let it slip away from un ’ 
said the brigand. He turned to me. 

“ How came you to unilertake the task of 
ii^arding the brigand of Kairouin on behtilf 
ol this miserable Cadi ? he asked. 

'• ^'mir messenger may best explain that,'’ 
1 answered, tjuietly. , 

" There was not a native dog of Kairouin 
who dared venture his skin by coming here, 
even to ransom a Cadi,” .said the fellow, 
pleased to have an op[)ortunity to speak. 

“ 'There is the Cadi's ransom,” I said, 
placing a heavy and well-filled bag upon the 
table. Leiiner passed it to the third of the 
trio who sat at ^ie table. He unfastened 
the stialed cord about its neck and weighed 
die coins by means of a pair of scales stand¬ 
ing in a recess. 

•‘'The money is full weight,” he said, with 
evident reluctance. “• 1 wish with all my 
heart it were not so. 'That rascally Cadi 
has been the cause of the death of a good 
many of oiir brave fellows. J am convinced 
he had a hand in bribing the man who led 
the .Sultan’s troops into our former strong¬ 
hold ; besides, to our definite knowledge, he 
has had live of our number o.xecuted within 
the last three months. It is folly to accejit 
a mnsom for such as he.” 

“ We must have money,” said the brigand : 
“ he is beggared by paying such a ransom as 
this.” • 

“ W'hen your heel is on a snake’s head, 
crush it out of shape,” said l ,eitner. 

“ We must be just, however much it costs,’’ 
said the lirigand: “the people of Kairouin 
are on our sicll;, for they know that only their 
oijpressors suffer at our hands.” He nodded 
to my gjiide to apprcjach : “ Bring the Cadi,” 
he .said, shortly. 

A few mifiutes afterwards the Cadi was 
brought in, guarded by two armed men. A 
more cre.stfallen-looking being than the Cadi, 
it would be impo.ssible to imagine. His 
garments were torn and dirty, his turban 
awry, his beard thick with dust, his limbs 
shook as though ague had seized Mlm. 

“Cadi,” said the brigand : “you have not 
taken prisoner yet--how is that ? ” * 

The unfortunate Cadi declared that Allah 


n 

had bowed his face to the dust for his pre¬ 
sumption in making such an idle threat, 

“ Cadi,” asked the brigand, “ have you any 
choice in the manner of yoiv death ? Shall 
we behead you ,in the slow way which you 
so much fitvour, or shall we bang you ? ’’ 

“ Hang me, hang me 1 ’’ ])lcaded the Cadi, 
whose face had assumerl an ashen hue, and 
whose teeth chattered audibly. 

“ It seems a pity to refuse such a boon,’’ 
said T,eitner, drily, to his chief. 

“ Cadi, your ransom has been paid. Pro¬ 
mise that you will never hurt another fif my 
followers, and you shall be set free,” said the 
brigand, unexpectedly. 

'The C'.adi [iromised with alacritv. His joy 
was beyond ex])res.sion. When he learnt that 
I h.ad [iroeurecl his ransom, he embraced me 
with a fervour that disconcerted me. 

“ There,’’ .snid 1, thrusting him gently away, 

“ you see even a f'hristian dog is good for 
something, occasion,ally.’’ 

'The brigand gave my guide some further 
message. 'The man was absent for a con¬ 
siderable time. When he came back he 
gtive the Cadi a small jiack of dates and a 
skin of water ; then delivered some message 
to the chief brigand. 

“ 'The Cadi will de]>art alone, and on foot,” 
said the brigaml to me ; “ you may have the 
jileasure of witnessing oitr farewell greeting 
to him.’’ 'The ol-her two, who .sat at the 
Itible, laughed. 

.Accordingly, I was once more blind¬ 
folded and let! away. When the bandage 
was again removed from my eyes, 1 *iw that, 
Iresides the Cadi, the three Ijrigtinds who h.ad 
sat at the table, and a number of armed 
retainers, a double line of women and children, 
armed with willow wands, had been drawn 
u]). Shouts of laughter greeted the Cadi as 
the bandage was removed from his eye.s, and 
be saw what was in store for him. 

“'I'bc women and children have come’to 
wish you farewell. Cadi,” said the brigand. 

“ Your wav lies there 1 ” He |)ointcd 
between the lines of the expectant women ■. 
and children. 

'The Cadi looked round, but saw no other . 
way of escaping. He drew his breath, and. 
then, carrying the provisions, which were 
scanty enough for his long journey,, he ran ■■ 
the gauntlet. At last the Cadi had irassed 
comiiletely through the lines of his tormen- y 
tors, who then pursued him over the sandy 
plain till they were tired, afterwards returning ? 
to their mountain retreat. 

I was led back again, where I demanded | 
m;j camel and leave to depart unmolested. 
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“You nn; my guest," said the brigand, 
courteously but firmly. “ I ravellers with 
your knowledge and experieiu'e do not 
come our way, every day. N’ou shall sec 
something more of our ,re.sour<;[.;s before 
you ilepart." 


stacks, tiers of them rising one above the 
other, so that I calculated many thousands 
of rifles were there. Leading from the main 
room in which the rifles were, were several 
smaller orifices. In these latter were men, 
stripped to tl>e waist, working at their pwn 
, particular branch 



of gun - making. 
In a large cave 
apart from the 
rest the ammuni¬ 
tion was manu¬ 
factured. Passing 
through one of 
these cave<i I saw 
a prisoner chained 
to the wall. 

“Our discipline 
is naturally .stern," 
said the brigand, 
as he saw me 
glance pityingly 
at the prisoner; 
^ " men who carry 
their lives in their 
hands cannot 
afford to be 
Miueamish.” I 
grew silent and 
fell to wondering 
what was the 
prisoner’s offence. 


In the after- 


“ ll» K.KN I Hi: ti.XlM I.I I ,’ 


noon the main 


My ilcmur w.is coolly passeil o\ er ; before 
long 1 understood that the brigand was hold¬ 
ing me as his jirisoner ' 

My host conducted me through the exten 
sive encampment, which was situated in a 
spot protivted with great natural dcfenivs. 
On three sides of the v.illey rose sharp 
mountain slopes, the fourth side o\K‘ned 
futmel-shaped tgion a long, winding jiathway 
between precipitous rock.s, leading to the 
plain far below. Tliis entry was commanded 
by several guns; inik-eil, the placv was fortitieil 
SO thoroughly that it seemed to he impreg¬ 
nable. 'I'he disaster which had come upon 
the former encampment had had its lesson 
Jbr the outlaws. 

f ; Caves of various sires, most of which were 
;^OCCupi^- as dwellings or store-places, ran 
fiiito the rocky sides of the..valley. In one tif 
l^se orifices I had heen examined ; in a 
^(econd the Cadi had been held a prisoner: a 
|tord, into which the brigand conducted me, 
pm evidently the armoury. There, rifles of 
Ihost modern European pattern stoo4‘ iu 


body of the 
brigand's followers were put through some 
military evolutions in the valley, and I was 
permitted to be present. Leitner, the (Jer- 
man officer, for siu:h I heard he had been, 
(Ji.splayecl remarkable abilities in handling the 
men. 'I'he precision of their movements and 
tl\e way they manceuvred convinced me that 
the men were occasionally used for other 
purposes than mere defence. 

On the second day of niy perforce stay 
with the lirigand, a consideralile quantity of 
arms and ammunition was placed upon 
camels after Ireing concealed in unsuspecting 
hales of merchandise. While I was watching 
the men loading the camels,* the brigand 
came up. 

“ Oo you understand us any better now ? ’’ 
he asked, with a smile. 

“ I understand this much,” I retorte’d: 
“ you have a vast organization of men 
engaged trafficking in arms. I can understand 
now, easily enough, how arms of European 
paftern get into Africa and are di.^osed of 
to the tribes. You are directly responsible 
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• lor arming the natives who resist the influence 
(it'the various European spheres.” 

“ Yes, vrt; arm unwilling slaves against 
their masters—is that a great crii^je ? ” 

*• About as bad as chaining a man to a wall 
till Jiis hair turns grey,” 1 retorted. 

“ Hark you,” said the b»gand, in no 
amiable tones, “ my scheme is what it is. 
\\ hen injustice drives a man to the hills to 
(lie or herd with brutes, small wonder that he 
>i(les with and assists those who are oppressed 
and down-trodden. *S'ou can be of great 
se^ice to the cause 1 am hel[)ing forward : 
vou have made friends with a number of 
imporWint chiefs and headmen. 'J'here is 
that Kwembi, for instance, the Englishman 
YOU mentioned who rules a most important 
irilie of Africans. Consider how you could 
111 1|) me to dispose of arras among those 
tribes with whom at present T have no deal¬ 
ings. I will treat you liberally enough—be 
sensible, and join us.” 

1 was startled by the proposal. 

“ Not for worlds,” 1 answered, promptly. 
“Nothing would ever induce me to do as 
YOU say.” 

“ W'e shall see,” the brigand answered, 
with a flash of fire from his kindling eyes ;is 
he drew close together his brows. “ ()f one 
thing I am determined, you shall not go back 
to Kairouin again.” 

” Ho I understand that I am a prisoner? ” 

I asked. 

“ Yon are singularly clear-headed,” he said, 
raising his brow.s. 

“What ransom do you demand?” 1 
'Itiestioned. 

‘*It is not a case of ransom. I acee[ited 
one for the Cadi bccau.se we are always in 
need of such a large sum as he jsiid, and in 
a year or two I mean to recapture him and 
hang him- -there is really no hurry ; the ('adi 
is quite safe in my hands ; 1 have a hundred 
siiies in Kairouin at le.ast. What I want 
from you i* ^our promise to join us; until 
that is given J-ou may consider yourself a 
prisoner.” 

“But,I will give no such promise; after 
detaining me in this way, 1 can put no trust 
in anything you say. I will escape, I warn 
you, if a chance occur.” 

“ Then you may trust what I say to the 
latter part of that remark,” the brigand said, 
knitting his brows darkly again ; “ for I swear 
if you are caught trying to escape, I will 
hang you on th« spot.” * 

“ If you catch me, you may,” I said, 
walking Bff in dudgeon, for I felt my harfli- 
hood in venturing to take the Cadi’s ransom 


had been ill repaid. From that hour one 
thought was uppermost in my mind—how 
to escape from the brigand of Kairouin. 

III. 

• • 

I TRIED to bribe more than one of the 
brigand’s followers to connive in my proposed 
attempts at escape, but the shrewd fellows 
took my bribes and then failed to assist 
me at the critical moment. Every hour I 
expected that El Hamam, the brigand, would 
hear of my doings and promihly hang me. 

Nothing occurred, however, and, finiBng it 
useless to ai)i)roach the men direiTly on the 
subject which was uppermost in my mind, I 
ventured to mention the matter to one of the 
Moorish women who wandered freely .about 
the camp. She sympathi/ed with me, but 
decl.ired that e.scape was well-nigh impossible; 
El Hamam, the brjgand, was all eyes and 
ears. Still, 1 spoke of the matter several 
times to her ; indeed, it served as a convenient 
subject for converse whenever we met. 

One day, ns I stood idly drojiping stones 
into a natural fountain which sprang up in 
the valley, I saw Fatima, for so I learnt the 
Moorish woman was named, approaching me. 
There was unusual animation in her dark 
eyes ns she drew near me. 

“Christian dog,” l-atima said, but in no 
unkindly tone; “ I have thought of a way by 
whi(’h you may esea|)e.” 

“ i’ell me how!” 1 answered, excitedly. 

“ Not now, not here,” she said, hurriedly, 
for several of the other women were ajiproach- 
ing with envious glances. “To-night, while 
the camp sleeps, do tliou be wakeful—1 will 
send one who shall show thee the way to 
escape.” 

A minute after, the Moorish woman had 
left me and was joining heartily with the 
others in the epithets which it pleased them 
to hurl at me whenever they saw me and 
tlmught 1 could hear. 

When night came, I lay down on the mat 
which was spread in the cave I usually 
occupied, and waited anxiou.sly fijr Fatima’s 
])romised visitor. Hour after hour wore 
wearily away without anything transpiring. 

It was about an hour before dawn, when, as 
1 lay there half-asleep, I saw someone enter 
the cave and stoof» over me. 'J'he light of a 
Moorish lantern flasheil in my face, and, 
glancing ujr, my eyes rested upon the face of 
it young Moor. He motioned to me to 
follow him, and at once 1 did so. 

We passed out of the cave into another of 
considerable length. At the end of this latter 
my‘,guide removed, with my assistance, a 
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*■ III.; .\u>ni«M,i» MK iv> I't'i.i.tnv him.’ 


piece ol" rock covering a hole. He (li-sap- 
peared throngli the orifice and 1 quickly 
followed, replacing the stone from below . 

Our way lay along a narrow, excavated 
pas.sage in tin; rock, which danted upward. 
After we had proceeded in silence .some con- 
siderabh* distance, my guide sto|)|>ed to rest 
for a minute and to explain. 

“'Phis passage is the scheme of l.eitner,” 
he said: “it leads to the powder inaga/ine. 
'I’llc latter has a secret entry and exit ; follow 
me closely and wati h each footstep vou inki'." 
'I’he Moor held the lantern so that its light 
fell upon the floor of the rock-hewn passage, 
and well it was he did so, tor countless 
.abysmal traps for unwary feet were visible at 
each few yards we advanced. 

More cautiou.sly than ever m\ guide aii- 
ranced, uittil we t:atne to where the rocky 
path had ati abrupt ettd. The Moor held the 
lanterta aloft. 

*' See,” he whispered, as if afraid of the 
gloom through which the rays of the lantern 
Struggled': “ there is the basket by which the 
powder is raised from the magtuine." 1 
glanced U]> attd saw a great wheel fixed in the 
; rock above our heads : a basket with a long 
rope was attached to it. 
j At my guide’s request, I lowered him into 
depths below, the light from the lantern 


gleaming like a firefly 
in the dark, as the 
basket td which it 
was attached de¬ 
scended lower and 
lower. t 

k sudden jerk told 
me that the basket 
iiad reached its desti¬ 
nation. I let down 
tile great length of 
rope ; my guide 
(xiught it front be¬ 
neath. The basket 
was raised tuid I 
. entered it, to be 
lowa-red down, down, 
into the darkness 
below. 

As 1 stood oneit 
more upon the solid 
lock, 1 hekl up the 
lantern ;ind glanced 
rotund. barrels of 
powder were ranged 
in row-^ that seemed 
endless, while heaps 
of cartridges and 
eannon • shot sliowed 
from aleows in the walls. 

“ 1 will show \ou the way ol exit,” said my 
gniile;“then vou must raise me by means 
ol the Ixiskel to the passa.ge above. Return¬ 
ing, you ean easily make your escape. Allah 
bless you. and grant that you may become a 
Mosli'tn :inil kiss the Holy Kaab.a before vou 
die.” 

I ])resse(l his hand fervently as we wTmt 
on towards the exit 1 sought. We had 
rcu'hed it. and were diggitig our rinj,,rs into 
the ereviees tit remove a stone which blocked 
its small orifice, when T ehaneed to hear a 
sliglit sound. I looked up, and as I held up 
the lantern, its rays fell u[)on tile brigand’s 
la<'i' ! '' « 

“ Id Ilatnam,” I gns])ed, in'astonishment, 

“ \ oil are lost ! ’’ cried mv guide. “ Lost ! 
While I- 1 ” 

“ Vou are a tniitor, and shall be hanged 
likewise ! ’ answered the briganfi. 

I glanced round to see if there were others 
to lace. I could see no more, before El 
llamam .suspected what I would do, I flung 
myself upon him, and we rolled upon the 
floor struggling for the m.-istery. He was 
strong beyoml the strength of a man, it 
seemed to me : his hands gripped mo like 
the claws of a pair of steel pincers'^ so that 
my struggle to overma.ster him was in vain. 



Then the overwhelming coolness of the man 


brought him victory over us both. He 
jjinned me* down with one knee, and, seizing 
the lantern which was lying (»Iose by, he 
broke its thin sheet of horn, and held the 


fl;u!e right over an open barrel of powder. 
“Traitor,” he cried to the ^Toor who had 


conducted me there, “ take off my turban 
and bind this fellow ! ” 


'J'he Moor hesitated. 


Twill blow the tliree of us to perdition 
if^you hesitate another second,” the brigaii<l 
insi.sted. 


My guide uttered a cry of fear. Coming 
forwartl, he unwound the brigand's tmTaii 
and boiinil nu; fast with it. Til 


He stared incredulously as the turban was 
removed. “Fatima 1” he cried, blankly. It 
was the brigand's wife ! She had failed toi 
induce anyone to assist na;, and so had 
disguised* hersel? and pi;rSonated a Moorish 
soldier in order to help me herself. 

“ Take the rope from her neck !'’ said 
I'il Harnam, eagerly, for lie lined the 
woman beyond measure, and her reproof 
lor liis unfairness towards me unnerved 
liim. 

“ l-'rom both or iieitlicr! ” insisted l‘'jjtima. 

The brigand fmally agreed, Init with no 
good will. The next day my camel was given 
back to me, and one of Til Hamam’s 


llamam thi n removed the stone 
covering the orifice, and I was 
forced through. My guide, loo 
terrified to escape, followed, the 
brigand ('oming last. 

Once we were in the ojien air, 
the lirigand fired a pistol-sliot, the 
sound of which* brought halfa 
dozen ol his followers u])on us. 
I'.l Hamam e.xplained to the 
c.xcited knot of listeners what had 
lia|i|)ened. 

“ What is your will ? ” asked 
one ol the fellows, a halfiinked 
muleteer, who carried a rille like 
the rest of the brigand's outposts. 

“ Hang them both to the 
nearest tree!” answered Iri Ha 
mam. 1 saw there was no hoiie 
of c.scape for me. My guide ap¬ 
parently had not known how 
rigidly the retreat was surrounded 
day a""T night by outposts. He 
had letf me into certain cajiturc. 

“El Hamam,” J .said, wlicn 
I stood beneath the tree, with the 
rope adjusted about my neck, as 
was also thij case, with my com¬ 
panion : “Tor jjaysclf I ask nothing, 
hut this Moor who guided me is 
a more youth : set him free at 
least.” * 

“ Nay, I dp not desire it,” cried 
the Moor; “ El Hamam, who has 
always been called 1’he Just, 
means to hang a fellow-country¬ 
man, as you are, innocently! ” 

Something in the Moor’s voice 
startled the brigand. • 



“ Fellow, who are you ? ” El Hamam asked, followers accompanied me part of the way toV 
roughly. The Moor did not reply. * Kairouin, which I reached in safety after .so 
“ Take off his turban! ’’ cried the brigand, prolonged an absence. 



Ladies of the Households of the Princesses of hugland. 


[[E Princesses naturally have 
smaller Courts than that <if Her 
Majesty, whose 1,aches I'orined 
the subject c)f an article in 
our last August niiuib.'r, and 
there; are other dilTerciKCS. 
The most noteworthy of these dilTerenees 
is that no Princess has a Maid of Honour. 
The Princess of Wales has, like tire t^tueen, 
latdfts of the kiedchamber and lied 
chaml'er Women, but the otlier I'rincesses 
have “ l.,adie.s-in Wailing ’ who are not neces¬ 
sarily possessed of'the prefix of l.ady or evn 
Honourable. These Ladies iiiAt aitiri^ ecun- 
bine the duties of Ladiits of the HecU li.nnber 
and Ikdeharnber Women. I'lut Prineess of 
Wales has an “ Lxtra l)edehanil.ier Woman " ; 
several of the other Princ'cssi's have *' Honor¬ 
ary Ladies in-Waiting,” the Duchess of ('on- 
iwught has two Honorary 1 .adios in Wailing, 
and the Princess Louise (.Marchioness of 
Lome) one. The Princess t 'hrisli.m has. in 
addition to three Ladies-in-Wailing, one 
being “ Kxtra,” three Honorary bedchamber 
Women. 

d'he following are the various ladie.s who 



• COl'Nm*LS OF AIAUXLSPJKLD. • 

(lady of the B«lchftinl«r to the Princess of Waies.)« 
From a Pfcoto. by J. TMiutou. 


have kindly allowed us to rejiroditce their 
portraits. ‘ 

'I'tlK Coi.INXK.SS OK MACCt.KSKlEI.U. 

Lady Mai'y l-’rances Grosvenor, second 
daughter of the second Marciuis of West¬ 
minster, by his wife Lli/abeth Mary, daughter 
of the first Duke of .'Sutherland, was bom in 
i.S’i. In 1S42 she ifiarried, as his second 
wiL', the sixlh Lari of .Maei'lesfield. U’he first 
Lari of .Maech'sfield was a celebrated lawyer, 
who was created Lord High Chancellor in 
lyiiS. Ladv .Macclesfield was ap]^ointed 
Lad\' of flic bedeli.iiKiber to the J’rincess of 
W.iles on tile marriage of the latter in 1863, 
and has held that ofliee ever since. Lady 
.Maci lesfii Id is si-,li r to ihe ])resent J,)uke of 
W i siuiinsler, and great aiiiil of the jrresent 
1 tukc of ,'sulhi. rl.iiid. 

Miss Knoikxs. 

Lli/abefh t.'liaiioilc, rTlyM daughter of the 
late Ceneral t!ie Kiglil Honourable Sir 
William Thomas KiiolLs, K.C.l!., Privy 
Councillor, Colonel of the Scots Cuarrls, and 
Centliman Lshcr of the black Rod, was 
appoliifi'd bedchamber Worn,Xii to Her Royal 



MISS KI.IZAUETH KNOeeV.S, 

(Deddiamber Woman to the J’rincew of Wales.) 
fnm n it tw <e p. PoviKt 
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! Ml 1). c HI .''.I j.AN ['I . 

(l’.\'iM lictli \V.iin.i!i 10 liio I’riiM ol' W.dis.) 

FiSini ‘I t'/i'itii ill/ 


William (Itorge CJiey, son of the second Earl 
(Irey, who died as an Attach^; to the British, 
Embassy at Rrris in 1865 . Mrs. Grey, who 
had been appointed Bedehanjber Woman to 
the I’l'inc^ss of Wales in i 8 (\p married ia ; 
1873 the Diir d’Glrante, when she resigned 
her post as Itedeliamber Woman, but was 
aiipointed Extra l)ed(-hanil)er Woman. The 
Due d'Otraiite is the grandson of the notorious 
Joseph lonn he, Kaiioleon's Minister of Police, 
wlio was created bv him Due il'OtraiUc. His 
sou settled in .Sweden when liernadotte, the 
favourite of the I'letieb army, aseeiidetf the 
tlirone of that eonntry, and the second wife of 
this son was a’so a lady of the house of Sted- 
ingk. 'I'he jtresent Duki' is a retired captain 
of Swetlisb cavalry, and was at one time 
]M|uerry to ('harles \Y., son of Bernadotte. 

l.AOV M AUV, W KNTWOKTIT I'lTZ-Wll.I.IAM. 

Lady Mary Graec Louisa lluller, born in 
1836 , is the daughter of John, second Mart|uis 


Highness the Ptincess of 
Wales about twenty vears 
ago, and still bolils that office. 
Her brother is .Sir Lrancis 
Knolly.s, I’rivate .Secretary 
and Groom-inAN’ailing to 
the Prince of Wales. 'I'ber e 
is a coincidence of s<nne 
historical intere.st in the 
connection of two members 
of this family with tbi; 
Gourt of the Princes of 
lYales. Only two Princes 
of W'ide.s have been married 
at ’Windsor. d'he first of 
these was Edward the Black 
Prince, at the head of whose 
household was Sir Robert 
Knollys; the second l^rince 
of Wales married at Wind¬ 
sor, after an interval of 
more that! sjx centuries, 
was the present Prince, at 
the head of whose hou.se- 
hold AWas Miss Knollys’ 
father, the late Sir William 
Knollys. * 

'I’he Duchesse d’Otr.ante. 

The Honourable Mrs. 
William Grey (Helbne 
Theresa Catherine), daugh¬ 
ter of Major-General Count 
Stedingk, Inspector-General 
of Cavalry in Sweden, mar¬ 
ried in 1858 the Hon. 
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(1 .;u!^ ailiii;' 1.1 tilt- ! .'•iiS*- 

y’j'oiii Ii /'fiilfd. I.y l>i ln’iihifiil, Sinlfh.'in 


of Ormonde, by his wife ^ ' ■■ ■ ". '' 

Frances Jane, .daughter 
of the late (Icneral the 

Hon. Sir Edward Paget, ■|||||||^k 

G.C.B., of Peninsular • 
fame. The Marquises of 

Ormonde arc descended * •' 

from Theobald Fit/,- 
Walter, who accompanied 

as.sumed hi' <:on 

the surname of Butler. 

The sixtii of the race was 

created Karl of Carriek In.;. . Kn i ~ 

' in 1315 . Among the n„,i!viii-w.uiin.;i,.tiit e..i.u.,-.. 

other' ancestors of tlw * .. 

Marquis of Ormonde was 

the great Duke of OrmoiKK.', wlio played so Blundell, marrie.. 
con.spicuous a part in Irish history during Richard Keppel, 
the seventeenth 
century. Lady 
Mary married in 
1877 the Hon. 

Henry Went¬ 
worth Fit/ Wil¬ 
liam, son of the 
sixth Earl lotz- 
William. He was 
M.P. for Wick¬ 
low 1868 -74, for 
the Southern 
Divisioli of the 
West Riding of 
Yorkshire 1880- 
1885, and for the 
Doncaster Divi¬ 
sion 1888 - qa ; 
and has just been 
elected for it for 
die present Par¬ 
liament. The 
family of Fit/.- 
Wiliiam date 
back to the 

■ eleV^th century, 
r One of the early 
.'heads of the 
, family er.ected, in 
i" the High Street 

of Sprotborottgh, 

■ a cross bearing 
the following 

: quaint and hos- 

, pitable inscrip- „ , . i.ci,i,ai.k. 

B/vn ■ (lAHly-m-Wyiitm.? to tlio Dudiess of York.) 

4*011 1 - Atirelluiilm. 

V ■' • ■ . ' ■ 



Who so is hungry and likes to 
cate 

Li t him como to,Sprotboroiigh 

to his meate. 

And for a night and for a day 
11 is horse shall have both corn 
and hay, ^ 

.•\ml no man .shall ash him 
when he goeth away. 

1 ,acly Mary was appointed 
1 fitly of the Bedchamber 
to Her Imperial and Royal 
Ilighne.ss the Duchess of 
Edinburgh on her mar- 
riage in 1874 . Lady Mary 
resigned in 1876 ^ when 
she. was ;ij)]X)inted Extra 
Lady of the Bedchamber 
U) I Icr Imperial Highness. 

.Mrs. Colin Kia>i'ia,. 
Henrietta, daug'htcr of 
Major Ciencnil Richard 
1, in 7881 ), Lieutenant Colin 
R.N., Ltiuerry to His Royal 
« Higlinoss the 
T)iike of .Saxe- 
Cohnrg - Cotlia. 
She is Lady-in- 
Waiting to Her 
Royal and Im- 
peritil Highness 
the Duchess of 
Sa Xe-Coburg- 
Cotha. Lieu¬ 
tenant (lolin 
Richard Keppel 
is the .son of Ad¬ 
miral of the Fleet 
the Hon. Sir 
Henry Keiipel, 
Ct.C.B. 

Lady Eva 
Ddgdale 
is the daughter of 
the,fourth Earl 
ofp XYarwick by 
his wife Anne, 
eldest daughter 
of the'eighth 
Eari of Wemyss. 
The Crevilles— 
the family name 
of the Earls of 
IVarwick — trace 
their ancestry 
back to the reign 
of Edward III. 
and the. Barony 
of Brooke to 
1620 . The first 
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l>aron Brooke caused to be inscribed on his 
inonument in the great church of Warwick ; 

• 

Servant to Queen Elizabeth, 

Councillor to King James, • 

Ami friend to Sir Thilip Sidney. 

'I'lH- firevilles ought to be an 0])ulent family, 
for they have four times marridti lieiresses or, 
CO heiresses. Indeed, the first Lord Brooke 
married a lady who was supposed to be one 
of the richest heiresses in England. Lady 
Eva was an intimate friend of the Duidiess of 
\'*)rk, and when the lattca married. Lady 
Eva was appointed Lady-in-Waiting to Her 
Royal^l lighness. On the 20th Jill)'last year 
she married Frank Dtigdalc, Esc]., second 
son of the late James Dugdale, Esq., J.l’., 
I). L., of Wroxal! Abliey, Warwickshire. 

L.\i)v Ai)i:i,.\ Maria Larkinc. 

Lady Adela, is the daughter of the second 
Earl of Listowel, by his wife Maria Augusta, 
second daughter of \Ace-.Admiral William 
Windham, of lAIbrigge Hall, Norfolk, and 
widow of Thomas»VVyndhani, Esi;., oft Vomer 
Hall, in the same county. L.ady Adela 
married, in 1S64, Lieut. - Ool. (Aithberl 
Larking, I).l,., J.l’., who was formerly an 




LADY A. LARKING. 


(I.a<ly of the 13edcluin)i>cr to the Duchess of Connau{;;;ht.) 
Ftom a Pko^ by UauU d Ftoi. 


J.AHV tOLLtN-'L 

([.ady-in W aiiliifi to tlu: Diichr.ss of Alltfinv.) 

/Vhwj a t’ludi}. hy hiinhnnh, Mult Haiit. 

officer of the i,^th Light Infantry and isth 

Hussars, and in i<S77 aiiiiointed Lieiit.^Col. 

ol' tlie )\est Kent .Militia and E(|tierry to 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 

and .Strathearn. He is the eldest son of 

John Wingfield Larking, 1J,l’., of The 

Eirs, Lee, Kent. Colonel Larking is, in 

addition to being Equerry to the Wuke of 

Connaught, also Gentleman Usher of the 

I’rivy Chamber to Her Majesty. In 1879 

Lady Adela was apjiointeil Duly of the 

Bedchamber to Her Royal Highness the 

1 fitches; of Connaught, which post she still 

holds. , „ 

Lady Coi.i.ins. 

Mary, daughter of the Rev. Henry Wight- 
wich. Rector of Codford .St. Peters, Wilts, 
married in 1875 Sir Robert Hawthorn 
Collins, K.C.B. .Sir Robert, who was born 
in 1841, is the fourth son of the Rev. John 
Eerdinando Collins, of Betterton House, 
Wantage, Berks. Sir Robert, a B.A. of 
O.xford, was called to the Bar of J.incoln’s 
Inn in 1865. In the following year lie was 
tipiiointed Private 'Eiitor to the Duke of 
Albany, and on His Royal Highness becoming 
of age in 1874, Comptroller of his hou.sehold. 
On His Royal Highness’s death in 1884 
Sir Robert—he w^as created K.C.B. in that 
year—became Comptroller of the Housohold 
to ♦he l)pchess of Albany, a pc>st which he 
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(I'.xlni r,ailv-in W.iiiin,.'. km hr I liirlir ^- • 'f \ I! '.m v-) 
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L.vdv Agnkta Montagu. 

I.;uly Agnetix Harriet Mon^gu is a 
daughter of the fourth hiaii of .Sandwich by 
his wife Susan, sixtli daughter of the first 
Lord Ravensworlh. in 1867 she married 
Ca])tain tire Hon. Victor Alexander Montagu, 
, R.N., retinal -- now a retired Rear-Admiral— 
son of the sevx'nth Lari of Sandwich by his 
wife. Lady Mary i’aget, daughter of the first 
Manjuis of .Anglesey. 'I’he first Earl of Sand¬ 
wich was killed in thu sea fight off South- 
wold Ifayin 1O72, amlthe fourth Earl, knov.'ii 
by his contemporaries by the nickname of 
“ Jemmy Tivilchciv' was Lirst 1 .ord of {he Ad¬ 
miralty in the early |iart of the reign of (leorge 
III. 1 ady .Aitncla has' been fur m.-iny years an 
Extra Laily in-Waiting to Her Royal High¬ 
ness the Princess Christian. Lady Agneta's 
elder sister, Lady Elizabeth Philip()a Rid 
dulph, is ati Extra Woman of the Bed- 
(liambef to the (Jiieeit; her elder brother, the 
late Hon. Eliot Constatitini- A’orke, was 
JM|tieriy to the Duke of I'idinburgh ; .and 


ha.s held evi-r since. Lady 
Collins is Lady-in Waiting to 
Her Royal Higlmess. 

l.Ativ RNiottfi.ny. 

Louisa Mary is the only 
daughter of ii,e late (lencral 
Sir Edwaril Bowater, K.C. H., 
a most distitiguisheil officer, 
who served with the 3rd (tiow 
Sajts) Ciuards in the Penin¬ 
sula .nad W'aterloo, and was 
wounded atTalavera atid Waler- 
ioo. .Soon alter the tnarriage 
of the late Prince Consort Sir 
Edward was appoitited i'>iiterry 
to His Royal Highttess, and in 
1846 a Croom-iti-Waititig to tin: 
Queen. In Decetnix-r, i.Sfii, 
Sir Edw.ard died at Canties, 
where he had been sent in 
charge of His Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold. Jti 1861) .Miss 
Bowater married Sir Raitiakl 
Kaighliev, third baronet, born 
rt rSi9, and M.P. for .South 
JiJorthaniplonshire from 185 a 
t,893, • In the latter yctir he 
tKrs raisM to the peerage by 
be title of Baron Knightley. 
-ady Knightley is and has 
teen few many years an Extra 
^^yMJi-Waiting to Her Royal 
ISgbness the Duchess of 

iJp«yc 



(Eittia Lady-in-Waitinsr to Princess Christian.) 






\-u\ I’ S 1 I-.IN. 

(Woman of tlic Ilt-(I».hriml><rr lo ['liin.c-.'. CliriNii.iii.) 
J''it}in a I’huto. hy Afifiij. 


,M n..-. i.'H k. 

lu I’liin oss 

<1 I’hoin. hit t'liii Jhtniififiidt-. 


niiothcr lirolht-r, the Hon. AloxaniUT (Irant- 
hain Vorke, was Kqiierrv to llic !ato Duke of 
,\lbany, and altcrwards a|i]K)inlcd Cirooin-in- 
W'aiting to'the Qiii'cn. It will thus he ob- 
siTvi'd that ],adv Agneta’s cojineclion with 
the ('ourt is very great. 


Ilis Koyal Highness the I’rinee of Wales. 
In January, 1SIS3, Miss I ,o(, h was appointed 
a l.ady iuAVaiting to Her Royal Highness 
the I’rineess (ihrislian, which post she occu¬ 
pies at the pn^scnl time. 
iMiss Annk /\n.ni;'I'i r; Mi.nma ( '(k:iir.\ne 


r>.\R()NESS VON L'M) ZKR Rol.Ol' I'S I I'.l N. 

lilizabetb, Baroness von und zer Ifgloffstein 
was, in July, 1891, appointed a Woman 
of the Bedehaiuber to Her 
Royal Highness the I’rincess 
(Christian. 

* Mi.s.s Emii.v Loch. 

Emily Elizabeth T.och is the 
daughter of the late (leorge* 

Loch, Ksep, Q.C., Attorney- 
Heneral for several years t(a 



is the second daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
(’(ichrane, (!.( M!., .\rhuiral ol the Fleet,grand¬ 
son of the eighth I'airl of Dumlonald, by his 
second wife, who was the third 
daughter of .“sir j. 1). Whecler- 
f.'uffe, first baronet. Miss 
Cochnine’s eldest brother i.s 
the first Lord Laniington. 
She was appointed l.ady-in- 
Waiiing lo Her Royal High- 
lU'.ss the I’rince.s.s Beatrice in 
1SS5. 


MISS MINNA C<M IIRANIC. 
(Lwly-in-Waltinn lo IVincc-scs Htt.urice.) 
(t f*hvto. by ifuUiMt 






\ ihc 27th ul Novriiilitr, 18(15, 
our I‘.ii'li:iiii('iil ii)iii|)!(.U'(i iis 
six luiiulrc(ill) vixir. It has at 
uiiv rati.; (.'scaix'd tin; diKun 
proiUHinccd upon all those ol 
whom the world in general 
Speaks smooth things. Mr. ^'^,mde himself 
has not hesitated to pour sareasm on the 
j)Oor Englishman’s adoration of the liritish 
■Constitution, and to compare it to the Spanish 
peasant’s infatuation for his himOino. M ith 
: due resiX-'Ct to the groat Itislorian, our venera- 
for the principles ol our government is 
’■tjttQ tsanely deep-seated to he dislodged hy 
iiidicule. And, in .s])ite of all hleinishes in 
, ptactice, W<; may suhserihe to tlu; words of 
^another ‘great writer, who places the ti ndency 
our form of government among the 
; hkhest influences of ci\ iUzation, when he says; 

?*lt is the predominant yet wisely tempered 
i :idiBuence of [tublic opinion in Ivngland 
‘: lhat give.s an intellectual amk^a moral v^ilue 
fen|lish libertjr, vvhich, though \ye piaj^ 


mention it last, we assuredly rank not a.*' 
least among the blessings of our ('onstitutft)n. 
Our eounlrv is the pei iiliar domieile ol 
mental tiuthoi ity." 

Edward E's hnancifS were at low- 
water mark. Now, like other generous folk, 
the English nation has always resisted 
eiKToachmeiUs upon its liberty — “I don’t 
mind gir ing a shilling, but 1 ‘risfuse to be 
swindl(.;d out of a halfpenny*’ ii'ise ritlerr 
have been far sighted enough to take advan 
lage ot this characteristic ; they ha*'e asket 
nicely for their shilling, and prudently re 
frained from the foreiiile e.xSetion of tin 
humbler (adn. 

Sir Edward Ereasy has maintained tlia 
the Ihiglish Constitution is as old as tht 
English pei>iile. 'I'here is, however, a poin 
at which we can say that our present form c 
goxernment was almost c.xactly anticipatec 
The Parliament which assembled on Nov 
27th, 1295, to consider the King’s”require 
ments, was as repre.sentative of the variou 






THE EVOLUTION OF PALUJAMENT. 


classes of the kingdom, 
piactically Speaking, as 
the present Houses of 
I ,(irds and Commons. 

Intliistry and commerce 
had attained a position 
(if such importance tli;it 
the King thought it 
.idvisablo to ask the con¬ 
sent of their represent.a- 
lives to the iinposiliftn 
of taxes. Hence the 
appearantte of tlte “two 
kiiigiit# from eaeli shire, 
two citizens from each 
city, and two intrgesscs 
from each liorougli ” in 
this I’arlitimetU. Tlte ar- 
rangenietit w;is not witlt- 
oiit precedent. J'alward 
had tlte wit to appro¬ 
priate the politictil as 
Well as the nylitarv 
schemes of I-kirl Simott 
de Monllorl. It woitkl 
he a mistake to suit- 
post' that the re|tresen- 
talives of the cotislituetieies <^f tlutse early 
days looked itiHin their jtolitical dttties in the 
light in which historians ;ind inonilisls of 
this cetitiirv regard tliem. The Al.l'. of the 
Middle .Ages knew little of cieic etithusiastn ; 

he expei;ted w.igtts ; he shirked tittetidance 

when ])o.ssihl(t ; l*.is constituency, too, m.tt 
infretiuently petitioned to he allowed t(.) 
remain unreytresented, atid keejt its re|)re- 
seittative’s wages sectire in its own pocket. 
'I'ruly, the mighty |ilatU of the ('onstittition 
grew out of an eartliy soil. 

One result of this caliousnes*; was that the 
more important events of history - - 
;is we regard thetn—did not recei\e 
their due share of contemporary :tt- 
tetition ; ancfconsequently no repre¬ 
sentation of th* complete and model 
Parliament of 1295 is forthcoming. 

I'he drawing reproduced at the head 
of this article shows a “ Parliament,” 
tts ahnost aiTy tissembly at Royal 
(xtmmttnd was then called ; it was 
made in the fifteenth century, and 
repre.sents the House of Peers, with 
I’ldw'ard on the throne, supported 
by Alexander of Scotland an^l 
l.lewellyn of Wales, as it was su|v 
j)osed to Irave sat on some compara¬ 
tively oSscure occasion in the year 
1274. 

, 'The: first Speate* ^ 


«oS 

appears in the Rolls of 
Parliametit was Sir 
Thomas Hungerford. It 
is said that Peter de la 
Mare had filled the office 
previously. De la MarC 
is recorded as filling the 
post in i,f77, while Sir 
Thomas as certainly was 
elected to the office in 
the preceding year. 

The Knglish seen*; to 
liave been the most 
precocious of all grow¬ 
ing peoples. We early 
developed a strong ca- 
])acity for regulating our 
(Inc of those 
))assages iti 
Parliiiment, 
though bv no means a 
solitary instance, the 
depositioti of one King 
tind the popular election 
recorded 
in the accom|ianying 
illustration. Of the full 
signilicance of their act the people were 
jjidbably ignorant. No historical exytlana- 
tion, such as n'c are accust(.>m(*d to, was 
forthcoming. On the contrary, the high 
Tories of the (lav, supi)orters of Richard 11 ., 
did not scruple to write down the assembly 
at “ Westmonstre ” as “ evil minded,” while 
his opponents confused the. issue witU recol¬ 
lections of ancient prophecies and saws of 
the most absurd nature, the greater number 
bOng, of emtrse, ascribed to Merlin. Among 
the regalia, for inst.'ince, were the golden 
eagle and the (tip said to haw fiecn dis- 
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covered during the last reign. According to 
the current i'ahle, lliese treasures had been 
presented l)y the \'irgin Mary to that worldly 
.saint, 'l’hoina*s of Cantejbury, iluring his 
exile from England. A scrip tound with 
them afiirmcd that “ vvith the oil of this 
vessel good Kings of lh<; Knglish will be 
anointed, and one ol them will recover 
W'ithout violence the lands lost by his 
parents, and he will be great among Kings, 
and will build inanv < hur< hes in the 
Mo^y laind, and will drive all I’ag.ans 
out of Uabylon, where he will build iiiorr- 
churches,” and so on. The ecclesiastical im¬ 
agination of that 


day revelled in 
flights of flincy, 
unrestricted by 
geography, in 
ternational di 
pl.oniacv, and 
Board schools. 

And the chroni¬ 
cler asserts that 
Henry wore the 
golden eagle tied 
round his neck, 
to insure victory. 

Some of the 
costumes hi the 
original picture 
are truly got- 
gecus. Henry of 
Isincaster stands 

at thti back, in 
thttt wondrous, 
tall, black hat. 

The Earl of 
Nortbuniher- 
land, the figure 
standing on the 
right, is in blue 
aiid gold, lined 
with white, and 
red slecve.s. Im¬ 
mediately to his 
left is a trucu¬ 
lent-looking 
nobleman, in 
purple and gold, 
with a green cap 

■ and red hose. 

■ Others are ar- 

c rayed ’ill similar 

permitting her 
crimsoh cowl. 

• It appears from several entries in .the 

' Uofts of ParliatneHt eluring the earl.v past of 


I ANI.(.\MKN'r CC HCAKV (lyyj 


taste, even 
servants the 


tiic Church 
vanity of a 


Wavhani,^ the Archbishop 
Curiously enough, he (Eose 
“ justitia et pax oseulatae sunt, 
nes.s and jieace have kissed each othltt.” 
From the reign ol’ Edward I V., through 


ing of Parliament in the presetice of Batons, 
clergy, and Commons e.olleetively, these 
three estates fre(|ucnUy sate each separately, 
and afterwards delivered a joint answer to 
the King. Theevcntual separation of Parlia¬ 
ment into th|- two Houses, with which we arc 
familiar, was the result of a gradual process, 
the stages ol' wliich we tire imahle satis¬ 
factorily to trace. It si'cms that the instances 
rclerrcd to .'djoicwcrc the lingering remnani.s. 
ol an older i ustom iVhich had di.sappcared 
bcfcrc the cml of the reign. 

J’arliamcnt is nssiaiiblcd on a day fixed by 
Royal Prbclamalion. The (.'omniMis are 

then called to 
the House of 

I ,ords to hear 
the cause oi 
summons, and 
are directed to 
proceed to the 
election of their 
Speaker; a lime 
is also appointed 
when they will 
hi' required to 
attend and pre¬ 
sent their Spea¬ 
ker for the Royal 
apjiroval. This 
drawing repre¬ 
sents the first 
I’arliament of 

II enry VIll. 
upon tl'.at occa¬ 
sion. The S]ica- 
ker jiresrnited 
was Sir Robert 
.sheffiedd. Money 
was wanted to 
conduct the war 
vvith P'rance ; 
Parliament a.s- 
scihWcd on the 
4^h of Feliruary, 
1512, and eager¬ 
ly graifted the 
desired supplies. 
A* sermon for¬ 
med part of the 
opening cere¬ 
mony, and was 
delivered by 
of Canterbury. 

as his text, 
Righteous- 
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the right sit the 
peers, in robes 
noj: much diffef-V 
ent to those of 
earlier or later 
years; opposite 
to them sit the 
repii.'.sentati\ es of 
the (ihtirch ; the 
mitre of Rome 
has been ex¬ 
changed for* tlic 
severer ht^ad-gear 
of the New Re¬ 
ligion. 

'I'he modern 
procedure of the 
])resentation of 
^ the Speaker is ; 
lion, our Constitutional Parlininent was some- of almost immemorial tradition, and is as 
what under a cloud. Much of the work of follows 

govcrnmejit was carried on bv the King At the hour appointed the Houses as- 
iu (Council. -Ai^d one of the 
greatest struggles of the people 
with the Crown was directed to 
the attainment of power to regulate 
the constitution of this ('otineil. 

Its lineal desceiulant, the l^riw 
I 'ouneil, “ has ceased to exist as a 
constitutional factor in the govern¬ 
ment." Its living and ai'tive off¬ 
shoot is the Cabinet Ministry of 
to-day. which the people has sur- 
ceeded in making completely re¬ 
sponsible to the (xuintry for its 
acts. This sketish was affixed to 
tht; title of the “ Rook of Com¬ 
mon Trayer," iniblished in 1549, 
the precursor of that at present in 
use. It gives the young King a 
prominence which is, perhaps, 
more than his due, for, •«t this 
time, he was still linked to the 
ajiron-strings*of the sixteen execu¬ 
tors appointee? by his father. In¬ 
deed, he was not yet twelve years 
of age.* The accounts of the 
debates in Parliament on the insti¬ 
tution of tflis prayer - book are 
interesting, as being the earliest 
reported speeches extant of those 
delivered in that assembly. 

Here is yet another representa¬ 
tion of the Commons presentinir 
their Speaker-elect for the approval 
of the Crow'n. One very noticeable 
differ^ce between this picture and 
that of thp Parliament of 1512, is 
in costuine of thb det]gy., ^ 
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semlilc in thtir rt'spective f hanil)ers, and 
the S[)fakcr - fleet takes tlie cliair in the 
(Commons. ^’resently a]t[>ears the ('tentle- 
man Usher of the Black, Ri){i,^who con¬ 
ducts the Speaker - elect to the House of 
Lords. The Speaker then informs the 
Crown- -iistially represente<l hy the Lords 
(.,‘onimis.sioners ■ that, ** in ohedicner to Her 
Majesty’s eoinmands in I'di/aheth's time 
it was “ your Highness’s commands ■ “Her 
Majesty’s faithful Commons, in the exercise 
of tt*;,ir undouhted rij;ht and prixile^e, ha\e 
proc«eded to the election of a S| n ak(T, and as 
the object of their choice In- now presents 
himself at your f>ar, and siilunits himself 
with alt humility to Her .\Iajest\ 's jrra< ions 
approbation,” On two occasions onK' has 
the “gracious approlxition ” hecn withheld. 
Usually the Lord ('layicellor* assures him 
that “ Her Mtiji'Slv most fully .ipproM s and 
confirms him as the Speaker,” Ibninir re¬ 
ceived the l<(.)yal assent, the .Speaker proceeds 
'to lay claim to all the “ancii-nt ;md undoubted 
rightsand jrrivilegi'S ” of ihet'ommons, which 
it is part of his duty to m.dntain, I'he claim 
having been granted, the .Speaker ixtins 
from the House of Lords, and holds the post 
throughout the Parliament for wliii-h Im was 
cho.stai. 

One almost needs to be rraninded that 
new.spapers ari' not one of the bre.d<fast 
t.djle blc.ssings conferred upon us h\- the 
seietscc of the nineteenth (i-nttiry, nor e\en 
of the eighteenth, I’apers containing ai-counls 
of thci deeds of railiamenl spmng into 
bein'g in consider¬ 
able numbers 
during the stirring 
times of our Civil 
M’ar. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1641, for in¬ 
stance, the month 
of the Orand Ke- 
mortstrance, there 
a|)pearcd a weekly 
ipaper styling it.self 
“ Diurnal Occur¬ 
rences ; or, the 
Heads of .Several 
proceedings in 
Both Houses of 
Parliameht.” I'he 
period was exceed¬ 
ingly fertile, and 
produced many 
“ Diurnals,” pos- 
'sjttly also onva- 
wiented with' 

%ading.s as quaint 



.'IS this. These “rags" hardly deservir tin: 
title of newspapers ; their news was very 
meagre, atiil their paia ily of comment was 
hardly <iimpen.sated by the virulenre of its 
seurriiit\, 

When ( hark s I, had exhausti-d the pockets 
and tin- patience of lingkyid, the Commons 
I'esoKed, on 1 lecemher (>th, iti-iK, lliat wirat- 
i-ser wasen.a ted by them had the force of law, 
without the eonseiuof iheKing or the House of 
Lords, On I'l'hru.trv (itli, not a month 

alter the King^s execution- they declared that 
die House ol Lords was “usekxss, dangerous, 
ami ought 10 be alrolislied.” I'he next day a 
similar tale bc-lell the system of monarchy, 
finally, on May inlh, the (-iommon.s, hy a 
solemn .kcl, deelarerl and eonstituted the 
people of Lngland a Commonwealth and 
Iree Si,lie, .'\ great seal, the reverse of which 
is here repro¬ 
duced, was struck 
by order of the 
Commons alone. 
Act ;uid seal are 
eqiwdly significant 
of the temper of 
the Commons. 

obverse was 
a map of England 
and Ireland, with 
the legend, “The 
(Ireat .Seale of 
England.” The re¬ 
verse tells its own 
tale here ; it has 
no place for a 
King or a House 
of Lords. 

Our ne.xt illus¬ 
tration bgngs us 
to an era oF Mipb 
sters. The people 
has gained Np 
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"real points. James ll.’s folly 
afforded Pafliamcnt an opportunity 
10 reassert and act upon its ancier|| 
right to choose its King, while the 
inability of (leorge I. to speak the 
language of the country he ca<iie 
to rule gave birth to tlie ofUce - 
or I'all it what you will (if I’riiiie 
Minister. In fact, during the reign 
(if the two first (ieorges, the (Vdwn 
cea-.c(l absolutely to fie an active 
lactor in the government. Not 
tiiilv did the Kings do no wnnig, 
but did nothing at all. “ llotfi 
were honest and straightforward 
men, who IVanklv acce|ile(i the 
irksome position of constitutional 
Kings. .\s political figures, the 
two (;e(arges are almost absent 
Iriim our history.” The vear 1755 
was that in which the Duke of 
Newcastle came into controversy 
with the gettius af W'illiatn Pitt, 
alterwnrds Karl of ('hatiumi. I’itt 
was then I’aymaster of the Idirces ; 
and, havitig refused on technieid 
grounds to pay eertaiti sulisidies, 
he was dismissed. The nc.\t year 
the .Seven N'ears’ War liroke out. 


and I’itt became Seitretary of State 
tiominal!)', though actually the first 
.Minister in the kingdom. 

.At the prorogation of I’arlia- 
inetil, the (’ommens are cfliled to 
the bar of the Upper Uottse, ju.st 
as at its opening. The Speaker 
addresses the Urowti, jiresetits the 
Hills of Sttpply, and atlverts to the 
most importatit measures that have 
been passed in the Session. Alter 
gi\ang the necessary sanction to 
such Bills as still await it, the King 
retids his speech to the Houses, 
either personally or through the 
],ord (Chancellor. Kinally, the I,ord 
t.'ha need lor, instructed by His 
Majesty, declares Parliament pro¬ 
rogued. 

I’rorn the days of the Earl of 
Uhatham we pass to the year in 
which his second son, the younger 
W’illiam. Pitt, undertook the task 
of government, which proved the 
last of his brief but glorious life, 
^'rouble was brewing across the 
Channel, and England, resolved to 
strike the first blow, had declared 
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; 'yi8o3. 'I'hosc were ;in\i(His limes. In the 
following yt'iir 100,000 men were g.-itiu red 
at Boulogne, within .sight of l''.nglan(rs white 
<:;lifl.S; a fleet of boats wtis in readiness io 
convey them ai .OSS the w.iter. "I.el ns he 
masters (.tf the ( hanmd for six liotirs," said 

■ the great Ntipoleon, “ ami we are masters of 
the world.” Englishmen hastened to join 
iht* new force ol X'ohml^s.-rs. and |nx.'|Kired 

■ to cietend their 
country. Pitt liittr 
ally wore him.self 
to death in the 
execution of the 
military duties he 
undertook. .All 
danger, ho\ve\-er, 
of an invasion dis¬ 
appeared when it 
I was known that 
' the French .and 
A Spanish fleets had 

■ been defeated at 
‘( Trafalgar. The 

orator speaking in 
the Hou.se of 
Commons may 
'■ well he intended 
for William Pitt. 

The long, angular 
\'teare, the curious 
,, gfetjculation, are 
|-,characteristic of 
Aft great states- y 


man. “ His action 
as a speaker was 
vehement and 
ungraceful, saw¬ 
ing the air ^ith 
windmill arms, 
sometimes al¬ 
most touching 
tlu! ground.” 

F o r m a n y 
years, until tluit 
scourge *0 f 
Europe, “tile 
Little Cor'poral,” 
was safely lodged 
in St. Htdelia, 
England had a 
thorny path to 
tread. Hut the 
work whieh Pitt 
died in doing 
was hroiight to 
;i. worthy issue. 
“When the last 
shot had heen 
fired at Waterloo, C.reat P.iil.dn was iiidis- 
piitahly the first |\nver in the wiirld." Pitt’s 
heliixed couiip-y had eiiteied ii|H)n an era of 
impnTcdeiited power and pro.speritv ; whieh 
peniiits iis to return to the storv of the 
I foii.scs of Parliament. 

I Ih' old Housi-s, says the CiHtn'cr, were 
not '■ valiiahle in an arehiln tural sense, for a 
less sightly anil more ineuiivenient iilacc for 


rssMS. iicsii. 
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l)Usint-ss could scarcely l>e coiK-civcd.’’ C'oii- 
scquciUly il reccivx^d with (|u:tliiicd ^aief the 
news lliat both Houses were almost entirely 
<lestroyed by fire on October Kith, i8,i;4. 
llow the lire really originated remains doubt- 
lul. It is said that the heatint; apjiar.'ittis 
became red-hot throunh the ijuiek burnint; of 
the old wooden “tallies,” on which accounts 
were formeiiy kept in the l'Aehe(iuc.r. 
II that were so, the “ tallies ’ exacted 
a sufrieient revenue for the indignity heajicd 
ii[Kin their aniii-nL hea'ls. file file 
broke out at twenty minutes to six in the 
evening and was not totally extinguished 
until two or three 


lowing poster: “St. 
Margaret’s, West¬ 
minster, Notice is 
hereby given, that 
in eonseqtienee of 
the dreadful cala¬ 
mity which has bc- 
fillen th'ti Houses 
of Lords and 
(amimons, a great 
jrorti on of the 
books, rcccn-ds, 
etc., having been 
placed in this 
(duirch for safety, 
I tivine service can¬ 
not be performed 
in this church on 
Sunday next (to¬ 
morrow).” 

''' ' The Library of 

the House of I'eers, which had the fortune 
to escape, was fitted up as a temporary 
House: and here the Lorils and Com- 
mons attended for the jirorogation of 
Parliament the Lords seated on one side, 
the Commons on the other : an unusual 
arrangement. Temporary accommodation was 
soon provided, and in .March, iSgj, a Select 
('ommitlie was .'ippoinled to take tin.'neces¬ 
sary steps for the rebuilding of the Houses. 
In 1840, out of many eonipetitire drawings, 
the design of .Mr. Charles Harry was adopted. 
The new Houses, eoni|)lete, excepting the 
Metoria 'l ower whieh a sarcastic journalist 


in' the morning. 
I'hcre was the 
u s u a 1 c r o w d, 
whose 1 e V i t y 
Seems to have 
shoi'ked the re¬ 
porters of that 
day. “ Thtte^g^es 
a bit of the I’oor 
I/aw Act,” they 
cried ; there is 
the Reform Bill,” 
and so forth, 'jfhey 
were wrong ; the 
Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment were not 
kept in the Parlia¬ 
ment office: they 
enjoyed an a/tM 
'Phat the contents 
of the library had 
esca jied was made 
known in the fol- 
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:pf. the d:iy hojU'd in set- at its full li('i;dil “ in 
'^tne down years or so" wriv opi'ncl hy 
Her Majesty the Oiieen on |•'.■!lru:My ;nj, 
t®^2, on which onasion also ilu- aniil; <i 
Jl^ceived the honour o( kni^hlhooil. 

Since that dat*.: the House oI ('onunons 
has met with a seri('us inis!i:i|), .\ more 
Successliil atti-m|)i titan ihtit ot the notorious 
Otiy fniwktts wtis uiatl<‘ to hitiw it itj). I his 


ti'iii; tlynainite was used, and damage to the 
e.Meni of X'l 0,000 was effected. The 
outrage w.is ^iier|ielrated in January, 1885, 
so that the annu.al investigation of the offices, 
whi, h oeeiipv the j.laee of tif old cellar, on 
the eteof the I'itlh ot Novemlier jirovcd a 
Iruitless preeaulion. 

The present ;ii,pearancc of the two Houses 
IS shown in the aeeompanving illustrations. 
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WlNCi liecn iiuidi "nitil'H-d ;il 
llic notii'c whii'Ji li:is hccii 
l.iki.'ii of iny short sto|■^■, cn- 
lillid “A 'I'nic ('ihost Slorv," 
\vlii( li wns piililisliid ill till’ last 
July Nuinlirr of 'I'm; Sikand 
iM aoa/im;, iiiuI own nioro so at tlio inanv 
I' tlors J have roooivod ronoi'ininL; it, from 
unknown frioiids, who, ono and all, soonu'il 
strui'k by tho stnnip of truth whioh they 
kinrlly assort is im])rossed tipon tho narrative, 
I have vonturod to offer to tlio |illblio anotbor 
ourious o.vporionoo, wliioh, though sbortor and; 
loss sonsalional than tlio “'I'ruo < Ihost .Stoi v,’" 
is. I. iiog to assort, oipially true and, to iny 
mind, o(|uall\' nivsti-rions. 

In tho roar 1S47, wo that is, mv mother, 
my stop-fatI'A.'!^ myself, and my yotmgor sister 
— wore living in* Dresden. U‘o had eomo to 
that quaint and piettiresque town a year 
before, fijr Ciorman ma.stors, and with tho 
<ibj(ct of goner,illy finishing our eilucation - 
that is, my sifter’s and mine; for we were 
Very young then -I being just sixteen, and 
my sister a year younger. 

We lived at the Hotel d’Europe, in the 
Alt-Markt—an hotel whioh, I am told, still 
exists. We occupied the first floor^ and my 
sister and 1 slept togetlurr in a room at the 
b.'tck of the hotel, which looked into a court¬ 
yard, rodnd, which all the bedrooms were 
built. 

Vol. xi.—16. . 


It was a groat amusoniint to mv sislor and 
mysolf a! iii.il timo to sit at our sitting-room 
windows and watoh the ooiintrvqroopilo, in 
ourious oostunu s, who, Iwii'o a wi'ok, trani|)ed 
miles and miles to the market, carrving 
thilhor all kiiuls of oommoditios, and in- 
oommoditiirs, too, ono would tliink for ono 
(lav wo saw .a peasant woman oariA'ing a dead 
b(.-ar (!) in her (■/(///(00//(7'-baskot on hej' back, 
wbilo her busband walked, (|nietlv smoking, 
by bor side ' 

The arliolos for sale in the market wore 
not always very pleasing to tho olfaclor)’ 
organs, for saficr hiiu'il (in (rails ') and irro- 
dcor //(vVr'// w(,To there ! Moi'oitiilly, both 
articles wore very ]ro|)ular among the pea¬ 
sants, and were .srton sold (rut, in fact, quite 
early in tho day. 

()ne night 1 had a dream. I did not 
r-emomber the next morning (nor could I 
ever romombor altorwards !) what I dreamt; 
I (xriild onb' bring to mind, with a shudder, 
a Man's Juur, and do what I would, 1 ctm/d 
not forgot it 1 When 1 rose from rny bed in 
the morning, my sister (wo were most teuderiy 
attached) remarked J looked very p.ile : and 
.she .asked, was I ill ? J answered no, but 
that I had had a bad dream. 

“ What did you dream about?” a.sked my 
sister. 

“_I don’t know ! I (xin only remember -a 
Mat^s Face ! ” 
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“ What was it like, to friffliUai you so? ' had yet seen, in the form of an English four 

“ Well' It was like-a Man's Eaa A in-hand. It was coming at a great pa('e 

nasty, wicked, malicious fiice I ” towards us. My sister chanted at that 

“ But, hlesK me ! Child ! Wha was it moment tj have gone, for some reason, into 

like? ‘t'orne! 'I'ell me,, darlitig 1 What the drawing-room, so, calling her hn.stily, 1 

did you dream about it?” said; “Make haste, dear, or it will .have 

“ I can’t recollect 1 ” passed, and you won’t see it 1 ” 

“Oh!” cpioth my sister, lmi)alientlv, “ See wh.at?” from within. 

“ what a dull, stupid, uninteresting dream ! ’’ “A four-in-hand ! Do come ! ” 

Nothing more was said .ibout it then, and She dashed into the balcony, and we both 

the day’s avocations put it out of my head stood eagerly wat(;hing, as the vehicle came 
for the time ; but that night, and two or clattering by. * 

three following nights, 1 dreamt again and 
again of the Man's Eaix ■ and told my sister 
so. 

Soon afterwards wi; left Dresden. There 
were few railrotids in 
Oermariy at that time, 
so we travtdled in our 
own carriagi', ticcoiu-, 
iranied by a fanrx^nn 
for the luggage, in 
which vehicle tlie ser¬ 
vants rode. 

On one never to he 
forgotten day we 
cro.s.sed the lie.iutiful 
Stelvio and entered 
smiling Italy ' 

'Tliat was a ple.isant 
time, and cal 'nlated, 
one would have 
thought, to charm 
away all grisly fancies. We 
visited most of the ))rineipal 
Italiiwi towns -.Milan, 

Venice, Florence, in which 
latter [>l;tce we remained for 
a month before, setding in 
Na[)les, to which r!nc;hanting 
spot we travelled by sea 
from Leghorn. 

At Naples we lived on ■■ wi: li.cM i.ai.kim.v w.vroiTsi.. 

the Chiaju, our abode there 
(No. 127) being known as the “Casa .\s we leant o\er the hnlcony^the driver, 
Corby, it being the [irojicrty ol an Lnglish evidently a gentleman, leant forward in a 

“ Mrs. (,orby. We lived on the marked manner, and looked steadily at us. 

Rrinio Piano, arid we had a charming bal- “ What a horrible face! ” e.xclatmed my 
cony, looking out upon the Cfnaja (with sister, and as she spoke she looked round at 

the Villa Reak Cardens beyond), whence we me. • 

could (after the approved /ir/- wDr/c “ Darlingshe said, tenderly, “ what is the 
•■fashion) watch the Neapolitan llik driving, matter?” 

! riding, alid otherwise disporting itself. But I had nearly fainted, and a cold, sick 

; In those days, everything English was shudder came over me. “Oh! M-,” I 

much the fashion among the Neapolitan ejaculate^, “that is the Alan's Face in my 
aristocracy : the carriages, horse.s, and even dream ! ” 
r ;the coachmen were generally English ; and ,I was so terrified that we both left the 
1 rihe afternoon, as I was sitting workinsr on balcony, and for the rest of the day I was 

I the balcony, I beheld the greatest novejty cold, and deadly sick. I did not, however, 
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• tlream of the face that night, nor did I sec it 
again in Naples, although I sat every after- 
iKion in thai balcony, conscious of a shrink¬ 
ing fascination in the thought that I w/g/// 
tlo so! * 

/^fter stopping sonic months in Najiles we 
went to Paris, where 1 was permitted (l)eing 
li\' that time seventeen years of age) to mix a 
little in society. 

.\mongst the Knglish residents in Paris 
(hat year, who were very hosiiitable, and 
e ntertained largely, we»e Mr. and Mr.s. Tudor. 
riiT' 'J'udors were rich and very kindly, and 
even now the memory of 
their hsspitalities is kejit 
green in the French 
capital. 

One night they gave a 
ball, and as I was standing 
li\' my mother, waiting 
and looking eagerly for 
my partner amid the 
crowd, J saw — at the 
other end of the room 
///(' Ihux which had so 
strangely haunted me 1 
The eyes were watching 
me, and the man ap 
proached me, as though 
/ were his one aim and 
object ! I fell liiinl and 
\ery cold, and 1 saw .Mr. 

'J'udor coming towards 
me. 

“The Dual di is 
anxious to know you.” 

1 scarcely had the lue 
sence of mind to bow. 1 
heard the man say some¬ 
thing about a dance, lint 
1 turned to my mother 
and said :— 

“Mamma, take me 
away! 1 am ill! ” 

I could,n«t walk un¬ 
assisted out of-the room, 
but Mr. Tudor gave me 
his arm, and as we were 
waiting ftir the carriage, I 


”5 . 

saw the man still looking at me with evidenti 
amusement; and I heard Mr. Tudor tell my' 
mother that it was a pity 1 would not dance' 
with the Duke -- that he was the head of one. 
of the oldest Italian families--that he had. 
been much struclc by me, and that he was 
very anxious to obtain an I’inglish wife. 

Put I never saw the man again, cither in 
dreamland or in everyday life ; we were told, 
however, that he started for England the next 
day, and soon afterwards we heard of his 
death. He was succeeded by his son, who 
also, eventually, develo[>ed a wish for,, and 


1 . ■ 


olttaiiu'd, a beautiful 
English wife, whom he 
treated, we were told, with 
but M'ant kindness. 



‘*I SAW TIIK KACF. WlUtll HAD SO 
STRANGKJ.V HAINTKH Ml..” 



' -UKO-E S^MBUC^Si 
Forjuhe^: 
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lUOl’H 1 M !•: ('OdOl.l N, 
m.'iU'r;illy kiuiwn in tlio district 
as Master rrefunie, had so 
often related the story of 
Lhicli* Samint'i fortune 

tliat he had finally come to 
believe it himself. The siniiile truth of the 
matter was that I’eler Samliii(|, a ne'er do- 
well wfeo had given his imrenis no ind of 
trouble, had shiiijx-d as an ordinary .seaman 
on a threv-mastcr one line day in the year of 
grace JS48, and bail never been seen or 
heard of since. 'I'hese hard facts were 
too ridiculously simple for the worthy 
friends and relations of the vanished IVicr ; 
they could not understand how anyone cotild 
set out for America without reaching that 
continent and making his fortune; so the 
worthy )X!ople grailually evolved the idea 
■ that Uncle Samhuq had gone atul tlone 
likewise, and would one day return rolling 
in riches- of course, to die in due time and 
leave his forttme to them. 

1 So tlte years rolletl by, atid Uncle Samlntii's 
fortune; grew bigger in the itnagination of his 
P people. 'J'he older relatives died, and Mti.ster 
Trefume became heir to his uncle. Now, 
? it happened one day that 'I'refume met a 
'■' sailor whose ac(|uaintance he had made a 
j year or so previously. This man had just 
;':retu from a voyage to the Stales, and 
I Trefbme seized the opportunity to offer 


him a glass of brandy (contraband) 
and ask him if he had hi'ard of 
Uncle Samlniii wltile on the other 
side. 

'nic sailor, probably out of polite¬ 
ness, and in order to [ih'a.se Trefume 
and his wife, informed them that he hati a 
ilistinct recollection ot len ingon several occa¬ 
sions nil I an individual (on the (.|uays of New 
h'ork) who was imdoubteilly very wealthy 
indeed, and was tlie esaet image of Sambuip 
That settled the matter: there eould no longer 
lie anydoiilit that UncU‘ Samfiuii bad reae'hed 
.ViiK'iica and made his pile, as any other 
reaseinabU: jHTsi.in w uilel do. 

()n the following day Trefume again met 
the sailor or perhaps it was the sailor who 
made a point of mee ting Trefume ; be that 
as it may, lire result eif the meeting was 
another glass of brandy for the sailor, further 
ipieslions .'ibutit Uncle Samhuq, and a con¬ 
fidential communication to the effect lb,it the 
strniigeT in New Veirk was really the long-lost 
I’ete'r, for lie had spoken to* Uie mariner 
concerning liis relatives, nne^ had dropped 
mysterious hints as to his intentions towards 
them. 

The rrefumes became the envied ones of 
the neighbourhood. Uncle Sainbuq and hi.s 

fortune.especially his fortune — were the 

chiel topic of conversation for many a day 
among the inhabitants of the whole district. 
The Trefiinies lived happy and contented, 
patiently awaiting the time when they would 
have thei? share of the millions amassed by 
I’eter Samhuq. 

*A few' months passed away. One morn¬ 
ing, when he was least expecting it, he 
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• rcf'pivcd a letter from New York. The letter 
liore the seal of tlie French Embassy. Trc- 
iiinie carried that precious letter about with 
iiiin all day, without breaking the seal, in 
order to show it to his friends. Not lilt the 
I \ening, in the presence of his wife and child¬ 
ren, his hands trembling with excitement, 
did he venture to open it. It was somewhat 
liulky proliably it contained bank-notes, 
rile papers were carefully taken from the 
envelope and jirovcd to be—Sambui]'s death 
certificate and a brief note from the Embassy. 

So he is (lead ? ” said his wife. 

“ Of course he is," replied 'I'reftime ; 
"doesnit the Ambassador say so?'’ 

There was silence. None of them had 
known the dead man, but they had thought 
so much about him that it seemed as though 
they had bifcn on intimate terms with him, 
and they were able to s<|tieeze out a tear. 

‘‘ The Ambassador doesn’t say ant thing 
about tint fortune," oliserved Trefume's better 
half. wi]iing her eyes, 

■■ I suppose you want him to tell us all 
about it straight off before the man is fairly 
dc.id. ’ replii'd Trefume. sarcastically. "Wti 
( an wail, ;md he knows it. He'll write agtiin 
in a day (ir two.” 

He looked again at the envelope and 
noticed that it was addressed !(’) “ .Monsieur 
.'sanibiui or .Monsieur (.'(igolin,’’ As all the 
S.imbiKis Were dead and he was the only 
Cogolin, it was natural that the letter should 
have been delivered to him, and the vaguene.ss 
of the address did not inspire in the simple 
mananv misgivings as to the fortune anv more 
than did the brief note from the Embassy. 

Hut, strange to say, the Ambassador 
omitted to write tliat other letter. As the 
time went on surpri.se deepened into anxiety ; 

a Veritable fever .a gold fever-,-took posse.s- 

sion of them ; they lost interest in every¬ 
thing, they could think of notlung but 
.Samhuti’s millions, and wonder what had 
bcccuiie of.tkem. At length their tinxiety 
reached such a pitch that Trefume announev-d 
his intention of undertaking a journey to 
.New York—a decision which met with the 
full airproval of all concerned. 

“ I sha’n’t lie away more than a month—or 
two,” said Trefume, “ and the boy can look 
after the boat. A few hundred francs won’t 
Ijfeak us ; beside.s, 1 know I shall be ill if I 
don’t go and see what’s going on over there.” 

I have said that everyone approved the 
decision. I may add that had* it been 
otherwise it woulii have made no difference. 
When T»efume got an idea into his head*it 
wanted some getting out 


He travelled to Havre and emliarked on a 
vessel bound for New York. He knew 
absolutely nothing of the great city which he 
was approaching ; he could not speak the 
langiijtge—he wa^ as hd|)less 'as ti child in a 
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wood. He began to get very anxious, and 
looked around for someliody to confide in and 
obtain assistance from. He trit'd the under- 
steward,a fitllovv-countryman, l)ut the latter was 
too busy to be bothered. Trefume, however, 
refti.sed to be shaken off, and the under- 
steward, in desperation, glanced about for 
somebody to whom he could refer the per¬ 
sistent fisherman, and so get rid of him. 

“ Here 1 ” he said, jKiinting to two of the 
jiassengers ; “ those are the men to help you. 
They know New'York so well th;it they could 
find their way blindfold anywhere in the 
city. 'I’ty tlu.ni 1 ” 

Trefume looked at the men and thanked 
his compatriot heartily. He was delighted 
at the thought of meeting two peojile who 
were so well ac(|uainted with New York. 
They were two shifty-looking Yankees, who 
had been left very severely alone on the 
\ oyage. He went towards the two passengers, 
who, after exchanging a word or two between 
themselves, walked away before he could 
reaiih them. IVefume walked after them,' but 
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they still avoided him and began (.-onversing 
earnestly together. The fisherman hesitated; 
he thought they had something jirivate on, 
and he did not wish to intrude. It never 
entered his head that thev were avoiding 
him. He did not intend to lose Ifis chance, 
so he eoiuintied to walk after them at a 
respectable distance. 1'wo or ihree times, 
when he thought the moment opjioitimc, he 
ajijiroaclied them liat in liand and attiMvililed 
to speak to them in his l>cst I'lench. but was 
met with a scowl and a growl which made 
him «!lire. lie put it down to Ami riean —or 
English manners, and willi a sigh he with 
drew for a few minutes. 

'I'he two .Americans wen; evidiaitly much 
iwrplexed at the strange conduct of their 
iidlow passenger ; they were worried about 
it, too; so, iinidly, they spoke to the muler- 
steward <;onc(;rning Trefume, The otfu ial 
was mure busy than evei^ bul he w.is fonil of 
a joke, and thought lu; might as well enliten 
the routine ol the day by a little 
fun. 

“ \'ou know that there has been 
a big robbery in Paris?’’ he said, 
in a ('onlideiitial whisper. “ Well. 1 
wouUln’t mind belling that this m.in 
is Jean E.rnest, the cleverest detec¬ 
tive in Erance, who is on the tiau k 
of the thieves and has disguisecl 
himself .as a lislierman Irom the 
South." 

The Iw'o men looked at c;aeh 
other, thanked the under-steward, 
and dived into their cabin, from 
which tfiey only emerged when the 
ship was actually alongside the ipiay. 

Poor Trefimu' lookcil tor them in 
vain ; they got off the susmu r un¬ 
observed by him, and Iw was left to 
find his way about New A ork as 
best he could. 

How he went through the rest of 
th.1t day, where he lodged at night, 
he never knew. He began again 
on the following day, looking fur the 
Emlrassy, asking the wav in his pro¬ 
vincial French, ami lieing laughed 
at and treated with contempt as an 
impostor, until, sick at heart, and 
thoroughlydiscouraged, he sat down 
on a door.step and Ix-gan to cry. 

Uncle Samhuq might have jour¬ 
neyed to his native country to die, 
and thus have made things easier 
|or his heir 1 

^fter a few minutes he plucked 
tip courage and determined to try 


again. He had just reached the end of the 
street when he saw one of the Americans to 
whom the under-steward had reftrred him on 
the .steamer. He had changed his clothes and 
cutoff his Aieard, but Trefume was positive 
that it was tlie same man. 

“ .Monsieur, monsieur ' ” lie cried, running 
towards the man. 

M’hether the man lieard the words or not, 
he took to his heels as soon ;is he saw the 
Frenchnlan running. 

“ What ! ’’ said TrelVimc to himself, in an 
indignant tune. “'I'liis man knows NVw 
York as well as 1 know laKlonme, and he 
won't help me ! I 'll see ahoul that. ” , 

Away they went, the American and Tre- 
fnme. In vain the former doubled this 
corner and that ; his luirsuer stuck to him 
until, thoroughly I'xhatisted, the Ainerican 
took refuge in a liar ami awaited the arrival 
of his pursuer. 

".So I hate \on at last!’' excl.iimed the 
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' I'renclitnan. “ Why did you run away and 
give me all this trouble? Now you must-" 

“ Hush ! interrupted the American, turn¬ 
ing -pale in spite of the violent exercise. 
“ Hon’t make a fu.s.s, ’ he continued, in 
exc^dlent French that will be of no use. 
Come and sit down in this corner. ’ 

“ Ah ! that’s better,” thought Trefunie. 
but he simply looked knowingly at the man 
and took a seat. 

“ 1 know what you have come to New 
York for,” said the man. 

^(lood again!" thought the fisherman: 
but before he could speak, the .American 
continued- 

“ We can arrange this little affair, can't we, 
without further bother ? ” 

“Of course we can 1” exclaimed Trefiime, 
thinking still that the man was talking about 
Uncle .S;itnbu(]'s fortune. 

“That’s ;igreed. Now, how much do you 
want ? ” 

“.My fair share, of course!” replied tlie 
Frenchman, 

“ I'll give you this |.)ocket-book - it has one 
hundred thousand francs in French notes 1 
h;ive not had time to exchange them for 
•American money. 'I'hey are good, you need 
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not be afraid that they are bad or stopjied. 
Will that .satisfy you ? ” * 

One hundred thousand francs ! It was an 
immense sum ; but was it, a fitir share? 
How muc,}t was Uncle Sarabuq worth? 

“ Is that my fair share ? ” asked 'I'refume, 
doubtfully. 

“ How much do you expect ? ” asked the 
other, irritably. “ It was a good thing, but 
it wasn’t a gold-mine, atid there are several to 
share it. It's either that or nothing ! ” 

“ Well I I'll lake it ! ” said Trelume, be¬ 
ginning to fear that he might lose all. 

“ A'ery well 1 Now, you have this on 
condition tlmt you go Itack iti the Brctii^ne, 
atid the Brctapic st;irts in two hours. And 
remember, )ou have lu't er seen me ! ” 

“ Done ! ’’ exclaimed Trefutne. 

The pocket-book was handed to him, and 
he scrutini/.ed the ;iotes. They were all 
right. He tried to expkiin it all to hitn- 
,self; he was not clear on some points; 
but the more he tried to think it out, the 
more confu.sed he became. Only one ihitig 
was clear : he had succeeded in getlitig a 
good slice of Uticle Sambuq’s fortune and 
was tiow a rich man. 

'Fhey remained where they wire for an 
hour, then the .American went with 
him to ])rocure a ticket, saw him 
.safely on board, and watched him 
until the shi[) started on its voy;tge 
across the .Atlantic.. 

'I'hus it came .about that 
Master Trefutne, having had the 
good fortune to be tal*ea for a 
y detective, became the heir of 
f Uncle Sambuq, who had died 
pentiile.ss in a hospital a few 
weeks before ! 

'i, .As to Trefume, he was never 
' able to arrive at any proper under¬ 
standing of the affair, but he 
a did not worry himself much on 
that head, Uater on, when he 
had given up work and donned 
a frof:k-coat, he used to shake 
his head and declare, with much 
gravity, that in business matters 
those American fellows were far 
ahead of any other people. See 
how quickly they settled that 
little matter of Uncle Sambuq’s 
Fortune. 
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Illustrated Interviews. 

No. XLVIL—MR. HENRY COXWELL 

• By Harry How. 


EAFORl) is a charmingly (juiet 
little seaside resort on the 
south coast. It is almost an 
ideal sjiot for a rest. I had 
left the train at NcwhaYen and 
walked vilong the somewhat 
rough beach for about an hour when the 
little village came into sight. It was my first 
visit to §eaford, and I had come down with 
the anti(;i|)ation of sjtending a few hours with 
the veteran Italloonist, Henry Coxwell. The 
only address I had was that of “ Henry 
Toxwell. .Seaford.” Just as 1 was leaving the 
beach, I beckoned a little girl and iiKjuired 
of her whether she knew where a gentleman 
of the name of Coxwell lived. .She looked 
up, and, without answering my <|uestion, she 
pointed her finger in the direction of ahou.se, 
where stood a tall, well knit figure an old 
man with grey heard, ;md a skull cap on his 
hea<l ; a black velvet waistcoat—such a 
black velvet waistcoat 1 and a frock-coat. 
He .seemed to know 
that I was asking for 
him. He waved his 
hand towards me, 
beckoning me to come 
on, and in a very few 
setronds that hand was 
holding mine. It was 
Mr. Cttxwell himself, 
who had been watching 
for my arrival. 

“ It blows cold over 
the Downs, eh?” he 
said. “ Come in. This 
is a lovely spot; just 
suits me. Why, do you 
know, from my window- 
on a bright ’day,» I can 
see the grand stand on 
the race - course over 
the Dowels.” Then, 
ta[)ping me ,pn the 
shoulder, the veteran 
made that always wel¬ 
come and suggestive 
remark, “ Now, what 
about lunch?” 

And what a charm¬ 
ing little lunch it was ! 

No sertgmt — it was 
her day out, and I was 

VoUxi.r-J9i 


glad to learn that, although I was coming, 
a thoughtful master had not upset the 
arrangements for her occasional visit to 
New'haven. 

But we had somebody to wait upon us. It 
was an old ex crwstguardsman, .and a very 
good and kind fellow he was. It was* he 
who cooked the delicious Southdown mutton, 
and watched the saucepan to see that the 
potatoes did not get watery; it was he who 
laid the table and lookial afti:r our wants. 
A fine, .stalwart, stra|)ping man, though he 
must be fifty if a day, was Mr. Pride, with 
his pea-jacket and top-boots, his ruddy face' 
and twinkling eyes. Mf. Coxwell told me what 
a willing help Mr. Pride was; and the old 
coastguardstnan sang out; “ Oh, yes; I 
alw.ays heave to and help a ship in distress.” 

The table was cleared. 'Phe Southdown 
mutton di.sa])i)eared, and the fresh-pulled 
celery was a thing of the past; and then the 
old coastguaulsman came in with the glasses. 

“ You see, sir,” he 
said, turning to me by 
way . of explanation, 
“directly we have 
finished dinner on 
board ship we pipe the 
grog.” 

“ Aye, aye,” saiyl Mr. 
Coxwell. 

So we lit up our 
(lipe.s, and we “ pitted 
the grog,” and we 
cliatted together till 
the sun set over the 
I towns. 

1 have seldom lis¬ 
tened to a more 
delightful story of 
child-life than that told 
to me by Mr. Coxwell 
that wintry afternoon. 
He was born at Would- 
ham Castle, near 
Rochester, on March 
2 nd, 1819 . 

'Phe little fellow’s 
father was a naval 
officer; and he was 
only two years old 
when he left the par¬ 
sonage where he vf&s 
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born, and went with 
his father on board 
H.M.S. Colossus; and 
the veteran, as.lie puffs 
away at his pipe, almost 
remembers with a 
shiver how he used to 
be ducked into the 
water from the stage 
alongside the old “ 74.” 

One has not bei.n 
sitting and chatting 
long with Mr. C'oxwell 
before one is impressed 
with his marvellous 
memory for detail, 
especially in respect to 
matters associated with 
his .schooldays. He 
drew a vivid picture of 
the manner in whi(-h 
they used to lash the 
soldiers with the cat in 
those old times, when 
the drums and the 
fifes u.sed to play in 
order to drown tin; 
cries of the unfortunate fellow, who was 
Secured to the red-i)ainted triangle. 

Little C'oxwell was a plucky lad. He and 
his brother once stood uj) before a big bully, 
three times their united size, and fought him 
to the bitter end, Ijecause he had said an 
unkind word against their father. 

The first b.alloon he ever saw was that 
used by Mr. Green in an ascent when 
he {Kissed over Chatham Dockyard. It 
was no difficult matter to realize 
the {)icture which the (band 
Old Man of ballooning drew of 
iiilmself, as a little fellow hurry¬ 
ing along over the 
fields, with a huge spy- 
gUsa, some i6in. round 
^ s>»ft. long, almost 
vii big as himself, under 
grip, anxious to get 
H good view. This was 

1828, and it was not 
?Jdpg after that he 
’tijade his first balloon 
;liiioself. He started 
% nsialting little para- 
t^UteS. 

“ You know,” said 
i/lt. Coxwell, “ they 
used to go up in a 
strong wind^ instead 
coaaing (Jpwn ill 



one; we used to ykifk 
them by contrary 
effect in those days. 

“I may just mention 
that since the descents 
of Professor Ballwin 
a few years ago at 
the Alexandra Palace, 
it has generally been 
su[)i)osed that {)ara- 
chuting is {iractically 
new. Of course this is 
not so, as descents'by 
jiaradiute were made 
early in the qiresent 
century. 

“My little para¬ 
chutes used to take 
me half an hour to 
make, and I have 

."1 
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known them go uj) a 
thousand feet. Then, 
from jiarachiites I got 
to making paper 
balloons." Al y first one 
was a "fire balloon ; it 
caught alight. My 
second atteipirt, how¬ 
ever, was all right. I 
sent it dp from a shel¬ 
tered spot at the back 
of our stable. This 
balloon was about 
three or four feet in 
diameter, made of 
pi{)er and varnished 
to hold gas. 

“On leaving Chat¬ 
tel I tb wbopl 
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' at Camberwell, and I used to watch Green 
make his ascents from the Surrey Zoolc^cal 
(lardens. I «sed to get up in a big tree, and 
deliver a sort of little lecture fron^ it to my 
schoolfellows below as to exactly what was 
happening to the balloon ; and as 1 used to 
sit on one of the branches ray feelings even 
then were that I wished some day to take up 
this study myself, though I never had any 
idea of taking to it professionally. 

“I had a great ambition to go up with 
Green. Curiously enough, although I knew 
him well, he would never take me. I think 
he used to regard me as rather a dangerous 
young man. He once .said, ‘'rhele is some¬ 
thing about that young C.’oxwell’s eyes whieh 
tells me that he wants to get all the informa¬ 
tion from me that he can, and then turn his 
knowledge to ulterior ntotives. I would not 
take him iij) 
for love or 
money.’ He 
used to 

charge for 

an ascent; 
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and 1 have known occasions when, rathsf 
than take me when his car was not full, 
would carry up a milkman or a poHceman,' i .; 

“ My father died when I was thirteen. 
had broken three jibs in boarding a Sftanisb; 
ship in th^ time of'^elson, and I do not 
think he ever really recovered from this. By 
this time, 1 had changed a blue jat'ket for a 
black coat, and the question arose as to what 
I should become. One of my sisters sug¬ 
gested 1 would make a good clergyman, but 
1 fear this did not meet with my ajiproval. 
All that lime 1 was endeavouring to find»out 
what 1 could about ballooning. I talked of 
nothing else but balloons, and 1 think I may 
say that even at this age I was fairly well up 
in the science of aerostation. 

“ It was alxiut this time that a remarkably 
large balloon was built by .Messrs. Gye and 
Hugheji, alter the plans of 
Mr. (freeii. I was to have 
started for Amsterdam to take 
up a ]K)sition as a merchant’s 
clerk, but 1 m.ade up my 
mind to see the a.scenl of this 
balloon first. You may ima- 
gifie wliat it was like, when I 
tell you that thirty-six police- 
tiKai W(;re placed around the 
l)alloou during its inflation ; 
forty-one iron staves of 561b. 
each were attached to the 
cordage; and even after the 
])ol icemen had been com¬ 
pelled to put their staves 
through the meshes tq save 
their hands being cut by the 
cords, other persons had to 
be called in to assist. It was 
a magnificent sight when that 
balloon went up, and I was any¬ 
thing but content the next morn¬ 
ing, after having seen it, to trip 
off to .Amsterdam to try my hand at 
clerking.” 

Mr. Goxwell went to Amsterdam> 
still suffering from balloon fever. 
The counting-house, however, diij 
not agree with him, and when his 
brother one day put into his hand a 
paper containing the account of 
Mr. Green’s trip across the Channel 
in a balloon from Vauxhall, his 
enthusiasm was again stirred up. 

He only remained a short time 
in Holland, after which he returned 
to lx)ndon and l)egan' to study 
dentistry. “You know,” said Mr. 
goxwell, “ that 1 am a dentist Still, 
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and it was sometimes very amusing, when I 
usrf to make my ascents from the Crystal 
l^alace, to have a patient call on me at my 
bouse in I'ottephani to have a tooth drawn, 
and ask if 1 were in; and then, on my 
arrival, staring at me with ama/ement and 
astonishment: ‘ Why, I sjiw you go up 
in the sky last night! Are you really Mr. 
Coxwell ? ’ And I can assure you that it 
frequetitly took me some time to convince 
my visitors that I was really one and the 
same man. 

“ My first trip in a balloon was made 
with Mr. Hani])ton from iIk' White Con¬ 
duit (lardens, i’en 
tonvillc, on Monday. 

August 19th, 1X44. 1 

assumed the name ol 
‘ Wells,’ in order that 
I might not give too, 
much anxiety to mv 
friends. 'This was my 
first real tisceiit, attd 
we descitnded in a 
meadow belonging to 
Mr. Augustin Kiist, ai 
East Mam Hall. . 4 nd 
what it senstition it 
was. You are up, up, 
up, almost before )uu 
cat) realize it! \’ou do 
not appear to move, 
but seem to remain per 
fectly .stationary ; and 
as you are sett led in 
the aiSi the panorama 
of Nature wliieh is 
Opened out to )on is 
positively indeseriba- 
blc. You watch tile 
'green fields, and the 
church s]iires, and the 
houses all becoming 
smaller and smaller. 

They seem to lie going away from you while 
. you sit and gaze at them, lost in wonderment. 

," “ Here, ju.st look at this ! ” and the veteran 

5 shouts out to the old coastguardsnian, “ I’ride, 
, heave to with the atlas I’’ “Aye! Ap ! 

Mr. Coxwell! ” “ Now, there is no getting 
it away from that!” says the veteran, pointing 
- Y6 the map. “ There yon have the highest 
it mountaihs in the world : there is Everest, 

• a9,002ft. ! But see that little balloon above 
the topmost peak; look at it,sir—37,000ft.— 
that was the biggest ascent I ever made, and 
the greate.st height ever attained by any 
balloonist I ’ “That is what I call rising a 
; bit In the; world, eh, sir 1" said the old toast- 



guardsman. “ Ah,” said Mr. Coxwell, “ but 
unfortunately in this case you have tp come 
down in the world again.” • 

Mr. Coxvrell assured me that he had so 
studied the matter before making this great 
ascent that he was almost prepared for each 
phase of the many great changes involved in 
passing from a dense to a lighter atmosphere, 
u() to an elevation where the pressure is so 
extremely reduced that, even at such a height 
as this, the eloiids were so few that he and his 
(XMiiiKinion, Mr. ('il.iisher, had m.agnificent 
views of villages and towns - in fact, a litlle 
world seemed to lii- bene.nth them. “ indeed,” 

' he remarked, “ tnee in 

passing over Birming- 
iiam at a height of six 
miles, the atmosphere 
was so (icar that the 
smoke was to he seen 
eoining out of the 
chimney-pots.” 

lie told me a some¬ 
what interesting story 
of lu)W the balloonist 
is regardi-d by a S|)e<'- 
tator on terni firma. 
“We were coming 
back from an ascent 
near Birmingbam,” be 
said, “ w b e tt w e 
descended near a rail¬ 
way station. 'I'he 
station master c.amc up 
10 us. ‘ ,\re you the 
gent who went up a 
few hours ago, sir?’ 
he asked. ‘Yes,’ 1 
answered. ‘\Vell,’ he 
.said, ‘ it is very curious, 
but atoyhalloon pas.sed 
over here about the 
size of my bat about 
half a mile bigb soon 
‘Oh, that w.ss.not a toy 


^^r<. JAMES Ot.AISHEK. 

of Mr. (.‘oxwfll in his ustjcnr.) 
Front « DhiA/o. b/; .1. J. 


left.’ 


after you 

halloon,' I .i.ssure<l him, ‘ it ^as myself and 
Mr. (llaisher, and at tlie moment you .saw us 
We were six miles high ! ’ It scempd rather 
curious to me, Ixjcause the balloon which 
a|)i)eared a toy one to the •station-master 
contained from po,ooo to 100,000 cubic feet 
of gas, and w'as 85ft. in height and 56ft. in 
diameter. 

“ Pride, heave to with the cigars! ” The 
old man puffed away contemplatively for a 
few moments, then, suddenly turning to me, 
sajd :— 

“ I will tell you about the most*q)erilous 
ascent 1 ever made. Ir was in 1847, when 
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tve went up from the Vauxhall Gardens in a 
balloon with over 6olb. weight of fireworks. 
Albert .Smith^i who at that time had started 
The Alan in the Aloon as a rival to Punch, 
Ibr which [x-riodical the late George Augustus 
.Salajf as busih- engaged in making engravings, 
accompanied me with two other gentlemen. 
Ves ; July 7th, 1847. Just before the asc;cnt 
was made a storm was brewing, and the 
nianager of the gardens (jueTied as to whether 
it would be .safe to make the voyage. I had 
never made a night asceirt before, l)ut on being 
api)t?aled to, I decided to go. Up we went, 
discharging therockets and the Roman candles 
as we ascended. .Suddenly the stflrm l)urst 
out in all its fury. We were 4,000ft. above the 
surfa<'e of the earth. The b.dloon was rising 
liigher and higher, when all at once a Hash ol 
lightning dis< losed the fact that the balloon 
had rent fully lOft., ,'ind we wer(‘ falling head¬ 
long right over the West cud of London ! 

■ “ Lor a moment I scarcely knew what to 
do, but soon collecting inv thoughts, 1 flew 
up to the hoo]) of tin; balloon, and cut the 
line that coniuaUs the safely valve to the 
lower |)art of the balloon, so that as the gas 
es{:aped the lower hetiiisphere formed a 
sort of [rarachutc." (,Se(,‘ 
frontispieci-.) “1 am 
thanklul to say that 
the balloon fell in the 
neighbourhood ol 
I’itniico, the tietwork 
being caught up by 
some scaffold - iroles, 
which broke the force 
of the collisioti. T was 
the only one hurt, tuid 
that by a bystander, 
from whom 1 received 
a ctil in the hand 
when he was trying to 
extrattl us frotn thr: net¬ 
work. 

“Albert Ssnifh, who, 
by-the-bye, it knight 
interest you to know 
was a dentist like my¬ 
self, behaved sjtlendidly 
—he never utiered a 
word, never showed a 
sign of fear. I venture 
to think he really did 
not know the danger in 
w'hich he was placed. 

Aye, such danger that it 
was a thousand to one 
against ottif ever escaiv 
ing with our lives.” 


The mention of the late George Augustus 
Sala’s name by Mr. Coxwell naturally led 
us both to become reminiscent, as readers 
of The Strand Magazine .will possibly 
remember that gave an account of a 
long talk I* had with that great journalist 
some two and a half years ago. Mr. ('ox- 
well stated that Sala knew mort; about 
ballooning than any writer ho ever met. He 
made a study of it when he was a boy, 
and he hatl a touch of balloon fever before 
he was twenty. It is interesting to chronicle 
tin; fact that the lectures which the gr^at 
Gale gave on ballooning were all written by 
Sala. .Sala only went up in a b.dloon once, 
;ind that was in 1851, from Kensington Gore, 
with a man named ('hambcrlain. ’I'he b.alloon 
burst and canu' down with a run ; and ever 
after that, whenever Sala had the chance, not 
withstanding the great l^ive he h,ad for balloon¬ 
ing, he always wrote characterizing that pur¬ 
suit as riangerous unk'ss skilfully managed. 

After Mr. Goxwell's .uhenlure with Mr. 
Albert Smith, it was suggested th;\l he ought 
to own a balloon of Iris own. He refu.sed 
for some lime, saying that his family would 
strongly object to his Ixcoming a profc.ssional. 

However, in 1848, he 
became the director of 
a balloon, which he 
(’hrislened the 
“ Syl[)h” : and he made 
his first ascent as a 
professional on April 
loth of th.at year. I 
gathered the intcreeling 
informatioti from the 
veteran that the 
“ Sylph,” with three 
other gentlemen and 
himself, would weigh 
1,2541b., comprising 
1 la I loon, nett i ng and car,, 
goolb. ; the voyagers, 
6i2lb. ; graiiplitig and 
rrrpcgear, 521b.; coats, 
instrument.s, etc., .tolb.; 
and balloon, i6olb. 

It was also in this 
year that Mr. (Joxwell 
fulfilled numerous en¬ 
gagements in Belgium. 
He used to illustrate 
in Brussels the bom-, 
bardment of a city, and 
the detonators which 
he threw out from his 
balloon made a noise 
equal to anine-pounder. 



(Taken at the Crystal Paiace after a high ak'cnt.) 
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He visits thfe prin¬ 
cipal towns in Cicrmany 
and ISohemia, including 
a trip to the Field of 
Waterloo, in a volume 
ftf bis rdSiiniscence.s 
which Mr. Coxwell 
banded to nie, the 
author gives a very 
vivid descriptif)!! of his 
impressions of tlie Field 
of U'aterloo as seen 
from a balloon. 

A ballouii view Ilf W.Uvr- 
k>t>, witlj lliv Hiirriiurnlin^ 
(■DUiitry anil Imlil iiiTliviiics, 
foils I'lilirvly to coiivvy lltv 
niarliiil iissodatioiis whivli 
those riotei.t jilaiiis 

WOtlM tx- CXlKIClVil 111 
aroiisfl, 

Wi; foil hanlly ii’Ciinttilml 
to Ihe foci tiul on that 
rlnstvr of fivlik, wliicli 
hiolivtl so nint) tniil ciilti. 
vatirii, thv four of Mufiijic 
hitil t«ri-n tivi iilcil in so t;ri.ral 
B siiiiguinary (ruiitvst. 

As oiir survey tirippeiicil 
to Itf (luule ill the sriiiie 
nioiith as lli.at on vvliieli 
the niemor.alile Isillli’ hus 
foiiKlu, the general iip|ieai- 
nnees of Nature coulti not 



ife wounded filled 
as the roar of artillery' 
cen.sovi, afid as night ap- 
proiichfil, #the earth was 
fcd-dyeit and sodden 5 Init 
on this, inviting rhetrs of 
welcome came to us on all 
sides, and at W'alerlyo we 
met with a most friendly 
reception. 

It w'as delightful ttt 
hear the veteran reatl- 
ing out his account of 
,.this unique visit to 
tVaterloo'. It was- an 
iin[iressive little pic¬ 
ture- -llic suij setting 
over the .sea, and cast¬ 
ing its dying beams 
u|)on tht' lace ol the 
grand old balloonist, 
and the coastguards 
man standing thefc 
close at hand.' The 
old gu.ardsman could 
only shout out an 
enthusiastic “ Hear! 
hear,” ami bring his list 
down it[)on the table, 
which made the sea- 
shclls rattle in a corner 
near the window. 


hnve been very dissimilai to what they were i n Inne 
jyih, this, just when the Ilritish inlanli y liivonael.ell 
on (he rising grotmd neiir the village, and the 
cav.dry rested in those hollows in the rear. 

It is true we gn/eit upon the landscape whirli was 
eomi>irriilively lariie when nneiilivened liy the arms ol 
Weliington, llltieher, and Napoleon. 

Arf iicriid glance at that gteai historical picture 
Wouhl h.ive indeed U’Cii a sigla worth .seeing. Util 
the mere hird’s'eye view of tiie sigla w.as somewhat 
diiiap|W)intiiig. 

(iouki we have seen the down trod.len corn and 
rye, the clouds of smoke, the jnaneing horses and 
llehneled liders, the splendid i'rench columns im¬ 
petuously ndvaiieing against the .sftlid squares ol red - 
could we have heard the din and roar of mnskvtlry 
• 3<id cannon, amf ilio w ild hurrah of the last grand 
charge, then indeed the .scene would have ap()a«ted 
frcsli and im|tosing. Our liinrs-eve view of Waterloo, 
SO far frttm iieing lively and sonl-stirring, was rather 
df It j'hilosophieal and contemplative character. 

One could not )wss over the ruins of llongomonl, 
dr the fiirm-honse of lai IlayeSaint, without thinking 
ctf the dust and ashes of countrymen and foe.s which 
were there scalleretl in profiusion : When we recol¬ 
lected that on the small surface of two square miles 
50,000 men and horses were ascertained to; be lying, 
we fain form .some idea of the mouldering remains 
which tic lieiieath the rijiening crops which presented 
Ibfetnselves to our view. 

The sun fold just set on the fjeiicefttl plaihs in rosy 
and majestic grandeur. The glorious of Thiy 
declined also on June i8lh, llarij'-threejtears before 
we pmiwl over in a Itallooii. ,But how'difterent the 
swaC'!" • . ■ . 

'On fl»t evening after the battle, wh^ jhie <i 


Then the vetenii). .ifter be bad (inee more 
reviewed ibe biiur he btul sjieiit over that 
ever-fanious hattkTiiid, crossed the room, 
and opened the door and looked out quietly 
upon the se.n, .as tliougli watehiiig it all again. 
‘■Now, then." he said, “heave to, wo nfiust 
not get sentimental. Tass the tobacco-box, 
Pride.” “Aye, aye, sir,” ami the tobacco- 
box was piix-d, or r.ather tlie tobacco that 
w:is in it. 

“1 returped to England.” eontiuued Mr. 
Coxwell, “from ("■ermany, in 1X51, at the 
end of tlie (Irc.nt Exhiltition. 'I'hey told me 
the Exhibition was over, and 1 had tome too 
late. ‘ Have I’ 1 said ; ‘ you ^ shall .see my 
name going up three times atweek next year ’: 
ami 1 can assure t’ott my promise came true. 
Early in thts season, about Whitsuntide, -Mt- 
Gouiston had made a very fimi new silk 
balloon, but he was unfortunately killed in 
the first ascent of it. This ascent occurred 
from C.'remorne Gardens. The proprietor 
tel^aphed to me to know if I would go up 
ill Goulston’s balloon in the very car in 
which he lost his life, 1 went down to 
'.w^ and said ; ‘I .shall have 

tiq objection whatever^ But I had a shock, 
top. I remember just at this imMnent that 
,l:i|c^ed. ipto car T saw'some of 
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poor (ioiilston's lirnins \\lu( li tluy liiik cl 
III take aw.iv, I took tip 0110 of (ioiiKion's 
nil'll to take ohai'm' oi Uio iKTossary piopnix'. 
I wont lip aiioiil a iiiili'. was noisiil 

alivoaii, anil onya^r-nu uls ijuirklv lollounl. 

“One of tlk; lour plai'i's I iiscil to pii up 
lioin 'vas till.' ‘ l'ai“lr,' in the <'itv Koail. I 
reiiieinher an ascent I oni e made with old 
('oii(|iiest, ihe lather of tin.' present Oeor“e 


ileinandeil ,/,j lor tin- daniaife we hml done. 
W’e had a Iona aipnini lit with him. and 
I ofli ied him a ak'ss ol wine, which he 
letiised. (M enurse, we had not done a 
shiHine's-w’orlh ol dainaee U1 his hedm'. He 
made a tiemeiidoiis row, and whik’ he was 
noisine. 1 ipiietlv asked ,1 h\standef to hriiig 
in I he etapphne iron oiil ol the hedpe, aiiil, to 
llu'ir utter aslonishmeiil, stiilei.l merrily tiw.iy !'' 



roiKluest. It was liis Irirtllday, and so 
we di terinined to commemorate it in tiu: 
ail - .Mr. ('ofii|iiest, mvself, and Mr. John 
■ Mian. W'e took up .some chanipaenc with 
us. We had so arr.inped our trip that 
We should return to the ‘ Ivyyle’, and ;i|)pear 
on the sta,t;e of ;i tlieatre hi.l'ore ihe audience 
after our aerial Iliuht. We de.sceuded 
at a s|K>t near llarnet. 'I'he er;i|.iplini; e,au- 
lodj;eil in .1 herlite, and a nuinher of iieojile 
were staliditiL; near. ,\ tall, peiunt \'orkshire 
m.an, with a long, heavy stick, nishi'rl up to 
us with a number of liis fellow-labourers, and 
\ ol. xi.'- 17 . 


.Mr. ('o\weIl made his lirsi a|)pe;irance at 
the ('r\stal I’td.Ki- in id_so, whilst his last 
tisrelll took pku'e in I ■'1X5. when his balloon 
s.iiled round the 1 it\' and suhurhs of York. 

So man', as'eiits has this horn balloonist 
made that he is piai tieally unahle to chronicle 
them :tll. Hi-, hue, holdiiij.; the grappfing iron, 
h.is been (aught in a fop, by a jiassing hshitip- 
hoat, swaviiyp the htilloon to and fro to the 
evtreinc danger of its oeeiipant. Me has 
asei'iuled before ller .Maje.sty and the kau: 
I'riiK.'cf'onsort in a balloon which I’or tliisocea- 
’si(m' he ehrislencd '* (.Juecn ” at I.eamington. 
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neighbourhood of (’hester- 
ton. * 

*• 'I'he jioint is this,” said 
Mr. ('oxwfll, wlifii s|)eak- 
iiig of this incident, “ t^at 
tlic weathercock of titat 
churcli liad been taken off 
a (lav or two [ircvioii.s for 
regilding. Had it not been 
taken down, my balloon 
woidtl have struck tlie 
steeple in such a position 
that it would have been 
rent by the weathtr-cock 
from to|> to bottom.” 

Mr. Coxwell made many 
important surveys for the 
I’.rilish Association ; and 
he merrily referred to the 
notions of a late Professor, 
who had an idea of his 
own for ascending six 
miles in an old balloon, 
which he had picked u|) 
at (Ireinornc (iardens. Mr. 

('oxwell, at his own ex 
|)en.se, built a balloon and 
materially assisted the 
Itritish Association in 
their seientilic work. 

.\s far back as 1K5.4 Mr. 

('oxwell detnonstrated in 
public a new plan of sig¬ 
nalling in the air for use 
in time of war. One of 
the new,spn|iers of that 
time, after describing the 
aeronaut’s veirture, goes 
on to explain as follows: 

Mr. Coxwell is not likely to forget the “ The aeronatit, who set in operation once 
somewhat sensational experiences connected mure his signals, was well understood in 
with this ascent. He had arrangi’d to make the working o( these by those who were in 
captive a.scents as the (^>ueen and Prince possession of the key to them ; and they re- 

Consort came past in their r'arriage during semble somewhat those xvhichx^’ere formerly 

their progress through Warwickshire. 'I’his used on the roof ol the .Admiralty. When he 
was done, and afterwards the balloon was held had reached a considerable altitude he 
down to have a fresh sujrply of gas to enable liberated a number of pigeons which, he 
it to make a final ascent m the evening, said, were usually auxiliaries for warfare. 

During that time a fresh bree/e had siirung The idea is ingenious, and wt- must admit 

up, and tire ascending power of the balloon that the sign.als were worked with much 

was so much h-ss than he had expected, that dexterity." 

he had to ascend alone. The balloon strtick His first real ascent in a military balloon 
against the spire of a church about 100yds. was made in 1863, and, curiously enough, a 
from the gardens whence the ascent was m.adc. canvas ot the picture of this ascent forms 
He (lew to the hoop in order to look up the blind of the principal room of the 

the neck of the balloon to make sure the vt<eran’s cottage at Seuford. This room is 

silk,was not torn. It seemed all right, on a level with the highway, and for some 

He sailed away for twenty miles, comiiijj time Mr. Co.xwell was annoyed by people 
down in a most remote district in the coming and looking ihto his room, knowing 
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that it was tin: famous balloonist who lix ed ^'500 ; now yon can inaki' thian of muslin at 
(hero. ’I'h* window is a largo ono, and the a cost of from ;4^i5o to ;if,2oo. I do not 
ranvas just oovors it u|) ontiroly^so at night think it will o\ or hocomo fashionablo. Malloon- 
,Mr. Ooxwoll sits ijuiotly within doors, ;uh 1 ing is roallv an, art. I’ooplo look up at a 
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('hatting away with a friend, always having balloon and think how easy it must be to sail 

before him a \ iew of his ascent from 'I'horn- along at the rate of eighty miles an hour, 

hill, at Aldeushot. which I have done in my day. Then the 

before *lea\«ng .Mr. Co.xwell 1 asked if he great risk has always to be considered; and 

considered b.illooning wouhJ ever become although peojtle nowadays will risk anything 

popular or a fashionable pastime. “ Well,” to be fashionable, 1 do not think they will go 

he said. “ liallootting is remarkably po])ular as far as ballooning. Hut here is a curious 

to (lay to a certain extent, as it is now more fact: ballooning is of value for some pul- 

used for acrobatic puritoses and fancy acts, mottary complaints |)eople w’ho suffer from 

A Isalloon is a cxjstly affair. When I was asthma, ^'ou see, you get into such pure 

a yoitng tnan they used to be rntulc of air, and 1 know I always felt better after an 

ex])ensive silk, and a good balloon would cost as(;ent 1 ” 



, RodiK'V St()N(’. 

I!v A. CONAN DOVI.i;. 


(:hai’'I'1':r in. 

I'HK l‘I.AV-,\(''ri-!KSS ol' .ANS'il'.V CKdSS. 

1 I,A\’I'', lold yell sonictliiii); 
nhoul l''ri:ir’s <):ik, anil al)oiil 
the lilc that wc led there. 
Now il>:it niv memory jtoes 
liaek to the old place it would 
l^ladlv linger, for e\ery threail 
which 1 draw from the skein of the past 
hririfts out halfa-do/cn others that were 
cutaneled with it. 1 wa? in (wo minds when 
1 began whether 1 had enough in me to 
make .a hook of, and now I know that I 
could write oin' about f riar's Oak alone, and 
the folk whom 1 knew in my ehildliooil, 
'I'hey were hard and uni'outli, some of them, 

1 doubt not : and yet, sei n through (lit' 
golden ha/e of time, they all seem swei t and 
lovahle. There was our grind viear, .Mr. 
Jefferson, who loeeil (he whole world sa\e 
only Mr. Slack, the baptist minister ol 
Clayton, and there was kindly Mr. Slack, 
who was all men's brotlier .save only of Mr. 
jelTerson, the viear of friar’s Oak. Then 
there was Monsieur Kudin, the f’reneh 
Royali.st refugee who lived over on the 
I’angde'tn mail, and who, when the news of a 
victory came in, was convulsed with joy 
because we had beaten I'uonaiiarte, and 
shaken with rage because we had beaten the 
French, .so that after the Nile he wept for a 
whole tlay out of delight and then for another 
one out of fury, alternately elajiping his 
hands and stamping his feet. Well I re 
member his thin, upright figure and the wav 
in which he jauntily twirled his little cane, 
for cold and hunger could not east him 
down, though we knew that he had his share 
of both. Vet he was so ]iroud and had such 
a grand manner of talking, that no one dared 
to offer him a cloak or a meal. 1 can see 
his foeo now, with a (lush over each eraggy 
cheek-l)one when the butcher made liim the 
present of some ribs of beel'. He could not 
but take it, and yet whilst he was stalking off 
he threw a proud glance over his shoulder at 
the butcher, and he said. “ Monsieur, 1 have 
a dog ! ” \'et it was Monsieur Kudin and 
not his dog who looked plumper for a week 
to come. • ' 


Then 1 riiuember Mr. I'ater.son, the 
fanner, who was what you would now call 
a Kadieal, though at that time some called 
him a I'riestiey-ile, .ind some a Fox-ite, aftd 
nearly evervbody a trailrir. It eertainly 
seemed to me at the time to be very jvieked 
that a man should look glum when lie heard 
of a brilish victory ; ami whim they liuriied 
bis straw image at the gate of his farm, boy 
Jim and I were among those who lent a 
hand, but we were bound to confess tliat 
lie was game, (hough he might he a traitor, 
for down he came, striding into the midst oi 
ns with his brown coat and his Imekled 
shoes, and the lire heating u|)on his grim, 
si'hoolrnaster face. My word, liow In- rated 
us, and how glad we were at last to sneak 
quietly awav. 

“ Von livers of a lie !" said he. “ N'on and 
tliose like you have been preaeliing yieaee for 
nigii two thousand years, and entting throats 
the wliole time. If the money that is lost in 
taking Freneli lives were sjHmt in sa\'ing 
I'inglish one.s, you would have more right to 
luirii candles in your wiiulows. W'lio are 
you that dare to come here to insult a law- 
ahiding man ? ’’ 

“We are ilie peojile of F.ngland !" (Tied 
young Master Ovington, the son of the Tory 
Squire. 

“You! yon horse-racing, eoek-figliting 
ne'er-dower'l I J)o you presume to talk for 
tire jieopii' of Fngland ? Tlwy are a deep, 
strong, siKmt stream, and you are the scum, 
the hulihles, the iioor, .silly froth tliat floats 
upon the surface.’’ . 

W\- thought him very wiel»ed then, l)Ut, 
looking hack, 1 am not sure that we were 
not very wicked ourselyes. 

And then there were the .smugglers ! I’he 
Downs swarmed with tliem, fr**- since there 
miglu lie no lawful trade betwixt France and 
Fngland, it liad all to run in that channel. 
1 have been up on St, John’s Common upon 
a dark night, and, lying among the bracken, 
I have seen as many as seventy mules and a 
man at thfe head of each go flitting jiast me 
as silently as fish in a stream. Not one of 
thdhi but bore its two ankers of tkc right 
French cognac, or its l>ale of silk of I.yons 
and lace of Valenciejmes. 1 knew Dan 
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Srnles, the h(fld of lliom, and I knew 'I'oin 
Ilislop, the riding oftieer, and 1 remember 
tin; night thgywet. 

“ 1 )o you light, Dan ? ” asked 'rom. 

“ Yes, Tom ; thou must fight for it.’’ 

On which 'Fom drew his pistol, and blew 
Dan’s brains out. 

“ It was a s;*d thing to do,’’ he said after¬ 
wards, ‘‘but 1 knew Dan was too good a 
man for me, for we tried it out before.” 

It was Tom who paid a poet from Brighton 
to write the lines for the tombstone, which 
we all thought W’ere very true and good, 
beginning - 

Aliis Swift flew the fatal lead 
\Vliich,picrcf'd ihrougli the ycmiig man’s head. • 
He instant fell, rcsigneil his breath. 

And dost'd his languid eyes in death. 

There was more of it, and I daresay it is all 


still to be read in 1‘at- 
cham ("htirehyard. 

One tlay, about the 
time of our ('liffe Royal 
adventttre, I was seated 
in the cottage looking 
rotintl at the curios which 
my father had fastened 
on to the walls, ;tnd wish¬ 
ing, like the la/y lad that 
1 was, that Mr. Lilly hail 
died before ever he witite 
his Latin grammar, when 
mv mother, who w.as 
sitting knitting in the 
window, gave a little cry 
of surprise. 

“ (loocl graeicuis ! ” she 
cried. “ What a vulg.tr- 
looldng woman ! ” 

It was so Hire to hear 
my mothei say a hard 
word against anvbody 
(unless it were (leneral 
l!uona|iarte) that I was 
tieross the room and at 
the window in a jtitnp. 
.'\ ])ony-ch;iise was com¬ 
ing slowly down the 
\illage street, and in it 
was the (|ueerest looking 
person that 1 had ever 
seen. She was very stout, 
with a faci: that was of 
so dark a red tl^jit it 
shaded away into i>urple 
over the nose and cheeks. 
She wore a great hat with 
a white curling ostrich 
h'ather, ami from under 
its brim her two bold, 
black eyes stand out with a look of anger 
and defiance as if to tell the folk that she 
thought less of them than tlmy could do 
of her. She had some sort of scarlet 
pelisse with white swansdown about her 
neck, and she held the reins slack in her 
hands, while the pony wandered from side to 
side of the road as the fancy took him. Each 
time the chtiisc: swayed, her head with the 
great hat swayed also, so that sometimes we 
saw the crown of it and sometimes the brim. 

“Wh.at a dreadful sight!” -cried my 
mother. 

“What is ami.ss with her, mother?” 

“ Heaven forgive me if I misjudge her, 
Rodney, but 1 think that the unfortunate 
wjam.'yi has been drinking.” 

“Why,” I cried, “she has pulled the chaise 
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11)1 ;il ll>i' sinitliy. I’ll find out all the news 
(or \‘fnr': and, ratcliinj' u[) my <'a|>, ;iway I 
SI .nnjK'rcd. 

l 'liam|iion Harrison h:id licon sliooing a 
liorsc al liif ror;4f door, and wh(*n I ;^ul into 
tlio sli'fi-i I could sec him with tin; creature’s 
hoof still under his arm, and the ras|) in his 
hand, kncclitif^ down amid the white |)arin);s. 
The woman was heekonini^ him from the 
chaise, and he starini; u]) ;it her with the 
i|ueerest c-\|iression u|>on hisfa.ee. I’rcsently 
he threw down his ras[) and went across to 


She looked at Jim, and I never saw such 
eyes in ;i human head, so kirg^-, and black, 
and wonderful. Moy as I was, I knew that, 
in spite of that hlotiteil face, this woman had 
onite been tery beautiful. She put out a 
hatid, with all the fingers going as if she Vere 
jilaying on the harjisichord, and she touched 
Jim on the shoiddcr. 

“ I ho|)e I ho|)e you're well," she 
stnmtnered. 

“ \’ery well, ma'am," said Jim, staring from 
her to his uncle. ‘ 
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her, standing by the wheel atid shaking his 
bead as he talked to her. h'or my jiart, 1 
slipped into the smithy, where Boy Jim was 
finishing the shoe, tmd I watched the neat¬ 
ness of his work and tlie deft way in which 
he turned uj) the eaulkens. When he hail 
done with it he carried it out. anti there was 
the strange woman still talkitig with his uncle. 

*“ Is th.at he?’' I heard her ask. 

Champion Harrison nodded. 


*' And ha)))))- too ? ” 

“ Ves, ma’am, 1 t hank you." 

“ Nothing that you crave for?” 

“ Why, tio, ma’am, 1 have all that 1 lack.” 

“That will do, Jim,” said his uncle, in a 
stern voice. “ Blow up the forge again, for 
drat shoe wants reheating.” 

But it seemed as if the woman had some¬ 
thing else that she would say, for she was 
angry that he should be sent away. Her 
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i.-yes gleanu'd, and hur head tossed, while 
the smith witii his two big hands outsjtrLad 
seemed to be soothing her as best he eoiild. 
I'or a long time they whispered until at last 
site ‘jeemed to be satisfied. 

“ 'I'o morrow, then ? ” she (tried loud (jut. 

'•’I'omorrow.” he answered. 

“ N oil keep your word and I’ll keep mine,” 
said she, and dropfxtd the lash on the pony’s 
back. The smith stood with the ras|) in his 
han^l, looking after her* until she w:ts just a 
little red spot on the white road. Then he 
turned, and I nevt.-r saw his face so grave. 

“ |im,»" said he, “that’s Mi.ss llihton, who 
has come to live :it The Majiles, out Anstey 
( idss wtiy. .She's taken a kind of a faney to 
you, Jim,and mtiybe she can help you on a liit. 
I [iromised her that you would go over and 
see her to-morrow.” 

“ 1 don't want her littlp, uncle, and I don’t 
want to see her.” 

” But I’ve promised, Jim, and you wouldn’t 
m:d<e mir out a liar. .She does but want to 
talk with you, for it is a lonely life she 
leads.' 

What would she want to talk with such 
as me about ? ” 

“ W by, 1 (;anuot say that, but^she seemed 
Ncry set U|ion it, and women have their 
fancies. There's young Master Stone here 
who wouldn’t refuse to go and .see a good 
ladv, I’ll warrant, if lie thought he might 
better his fortune by doing so.” 

“ Well, uiK’le, I'll go if Roddy .Stone will 
go with me,” said Jim. 

“ Of course he'll go. Won’t you, Master 
Rodn(7?” 

.So it endtxl inmy s.iying “yes,”and back I 
went with all my news to my mother, who 
dearly loved a little bit of gossi]).* She shook 
her head when she Iteard w’here I tvas 
going, but she did not say nay, and so it 
was settled. 

It was a«g(VKl four miles of a walk, but 
when we reached it you would not wish to 
see a more cosy little house : all honeysuckle 
and creepers, with a wooden porch and 
lattice window.s. A common-looking woman 
opened the doftr for us. 

“ Miss Hinton cannot see you,” .said she. 

“ But she asked us to come,” said Jim. 

“ I can’t help that,” cried the woman, in a 
rude voice. “ I tell you that she can’t see 
you.” 

We stood irresolute for a minute. 

"Maybe you would just tell her 1 tap 
here,” saifi Jim, at last. 

“Tell her! How am I to tell her when 
she couldn’t so much as hear a pistol in her 


ears? Try and tell her yourself, if you have 
a mind to. ’ 

She threw open a door as she spoke, and 
thi-re, in a reclining chair at the further end 
of the rooni^ we caught a glimpse of a figure 
all lumjied together, huge and sha])(icss, 
with tails of black hair hanging down. The 
sound of dreadful, swinc-like breathing tell 
upon our ears. It was hut a gl.iuee, and 
then we were off fiot-foot for homt'. As htr 
me, I was .so young that f was not sure 
whether this was funny or territiic ; but when 
1 looked at Jim to see Iwjvv he took it, !ie was 
looking (|uite white and ill. 

“You’ll not tell anyone, Roddy,’’ said he. 

“ Not unless it's my mother.” 

“1 wotl’t even tdl my itnrle. I'll say she 
was ill, the poor lady ! It’s enough that we 
should have seeit her Jn her sIkiiuc, without 
its being the gossip of the village. It makes 
me feel sii'k and heavy at heart.” 

“ .She w;is so yesterday, Jim.” 

“Was she? I never marked it. But 1 
know that she has kind eyes and a kind 
heart, for 1 saw the one in the other when 
she. look(,'d at me. .Maybe it’s the want of a 
friend that has driven her to thi.s.” 

It blighted his spirits for days, and when it 
had all gone from my mind it was brought 
back to me by liis manner. But it was not 
to be our liisl memory of the lady with the 
sc.irlet peli.sse, for hefore the week was out 
|iin came round lo ask me if 1 would again 
go uj) with him. 

“ My uncle has had a letter,’’ said I'c. 
“She would speak with me, and I W'oiild he 
easier if you came with me. Rod.” 

for me if was only a pleasure outing, hut 
I could see, as we drew tiear the house, that 
Jim was trouhling in his mind lest we should 
find that things were amis.s. His feais were 
soon set at rest, however, for we had si'arce. 
elic'ked the garden gate belore the woman 
was out of the door of the eotlagc and 
running down the jiath lo meet us. She 
was so strange a figiiio, with some sort of 
()ur|)le wrapjter on, and her liig, flushed face 
smiling otit of it, th;it I might, if 1 had been 
alone, h.ave taken to my heels at the sight of 
her. Even Jim stopjied fora moment as if 
he were not very sure of liimsell, hut her 
hearty ways soon set us at our ease. 

“ It is indeed good of you t<j come and 
see an old, lonely woman,” said she, “ and 1 
owe you an apology that I should give you 
a fruitless journey on Tuesday, but in a sense 
you were yourselves the cause of it, since 
t^e tijought of your coming had excited me, 
and any excitement throws me into a nervous 
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((■viT. .Mv poor iicrvfs! \’ou f ;i;. your- 
sr.Kcs how t!u:y servo rne.’’ 

Shi; held out her twilehiiii; h.;inds as she 
spoki'. i'hin she |)ass^'<l one of llu;ni 
ihrotisli Jim's arm, and walked vt'ilh liim up 
the path. 

“ \'mi must let n>e know you, and know 
yon well,” said she. “ \'our unele and aunt 
are (|uite old Jiequaintanees of mine, and 
though you eannot reniemher me, I have held 
you in my arms wlien you were an infant. 
Tell lYit;, little man,’’ she ailded, turning to 
me, “ what do yon call your friend?” 

“Hoyjiin, ma’am,’’ 
said 1. 


“ And whieh do you think the ])rettit;st of 
llieni ? ’ I 

" Why, that 1 ” .said 1 , pf)inting to a ])i(:ture 
which hung opposite to me. It was of a tali 
and slender girl, with the rosiest cheeks ^and 
the tenderest eyes .so daintily dressed, too, 
that 1 had never seen anything more perfect. 
She had a jjosy of flowers in her hand anil 
another one was lying upon the planks of 
wood upon whieh she w.as st.anding. 

“Oh, that’s the prettiest, is it?” said she, 
laughing. “Well, now', walk up to it, and 
let us hear what is writ beneath it.” 

* I did tas she 

asked, and read 


“Then if yon will 
not think me for¬ 
ward, I will call yon 
Iltty Jim also. We 
elderly people htive 
our privileges, you 
kntnv. And now 
you shall come in 
with me, and we 
will take a tlish of 
tea together.” 

She k;tl the w;iy 
into a cosy room 
the same whitdi we 
h a d e a tight a 
glimpse of when 
last we came- and 
there, in the middle, 
was a table with 
white, nailery, and 
shining glass, anil 
gleaming china, and 
red-cheeked apples 
piled upon a centre- 
dish, and a great 
plateful of smoking 
muffins which the 
cross - faced maid 
had just carried in. 
You can think that 
we did justice to 



out: “Miss Polly 
Hinton, as /Vy.yl’, 
in ‘ The (Country 
Wife,’ [ilnyed for 
her benelit at the 
Maymarket Tlie.atie, 
.September rgth, 
17.S2.” 

“It’s a pi a y- 
actress,” said 1. 

“Oh, you rude 
little boy, to say it 
in such a tone,” 
said she, “as if a 
pkiy-aclress wasn’t 
as good as anyone 
else. Why, ’twas 
but the other day 
that the Duke of 
t'larence, who may 
come to call him 
self K.ing of Mng- 
hmd, married Mrs. 
Jordan, who was 
herself only a play- 
actress. And whom 
think you that this 
one is ? ’’ 

Shf stood under 
the'iiicture with her 
tirms folded across 


all the good thing.s, ■' ■'-'"•■acoikss, s.on ' great liody, and 

and Miss Hinton her liig, black eyes 

would ever keep pressing us to pass our looking from one to the other‘of us. 


cup and to fill our plate. Twice during 0<)r “Why. where are your eyes?” she cried at 


meal she rose from her chair and withdrew 
into a' cupboard at the end of the room, 
and each time I saw Jim’s face cloud, for 
we heard a gentle clink of glass against glass. 

“ Come now, little man,” said she to me, 
when the table had been cleared. “Why 
are you looking round so much ? ” 

Recause there are so many pretty Jhinfs 
. upon the walls.” 


last. “/ w.as .Miss Polly Hinton of the 
Haymarket 'I'heatre. And perhaps you never 
heard the name before ? ” 

W’e were com[>elled to confess that we 
never had. And the very name of play- 
tytress had filled us both with a kind of 
vague horror, like, the country-bred folk that 
we were. To us they were a class apart, to 
be hinted at rather than named, with the 
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wnUh of the Almighty hanging over them 
like a tluin(Jen loU(l. Indeed, Mis judgments 
seemed to he in visilile operation before us 
when we looked upon what this womtin was, 
and what she had been. 

‘A\'ell,” said she, laughing like one who 
is hurt, “ you httve no anise to say anything, 
for I re.'ul on your faces what you ha^■e fieen 
taught to think of me. So this is the u|)- 
t)ringing that you have had, Jim, to think evil 
of that w hich you do not understand ! 1 wish 
you h;id been in the theatre that very night 
widi rrinee I' lorizel and four Dukes in the 
boxes,* and all the wits and iilaearonis of 
London lising at me in the jtit. If I.ord 
.\\on had not given me a east in his carriage, 

1 had niwcr got my flowers hack to my 
lodgings in York Street, Westminster. . 4 nd 
now two little country lads are sitting in 
judgment upon me ! ” 

jim's pride brought a flush on tohis cheiks, 
for he did not like tr) be (-alk-d a r ountry lad 
or to have it supposed that lie was so far 
behind t hr- grand folk in Lomlon. 

“ I havi.' never been inside a play house,'’ 
said he ; “ I know nothing ol them. ’ 

" .\or 1 either.” 

“ \\ ell,’’ said she, ‘‘ 1 am noMn voice, and 
it is ill to piav in a little room with but two 
to lisU'u, but \<iu must eoneeive me to be the 
(Jiieeii ol the I’erur ians, who is exhorting her 
eountrymen to rise u[) against the Spaniards 
who ari' oppri'ssing them. ’ 

.■\nd straightway that coarse, swollen woman 
br'came a i|ueen, the grandest, haughtiest 
(|in'en that you could dream ol. and she 
turned u|ion its with such words of fur-, such 
lightning eyes and sweeping ol her white hand, 
that she held us six-llbound in our chairs. 

1 Icr voice was soft, and sweet, and persiittsive 
at the first, but louder it rang and louder as it 
spoke of wrongs and freedom and the joys of 
rleath in a good cause, until it thrilled into my 
every nerta.', tinil I asked nothing more than 
to run out of'the cottage and to die then 
and there in the caii.se of my country. And 
then in an instant she changed. .She was a 
poor woman now, who had lost her only child 
and who waif bewailing it. Her voice was 
full of tears, and what she said was so simjile, 
so true, that we both seemed to see the dead 
babe stretched there on the caqret before us, 
and we could have joined in with words of pity 
and of grief, .^nd then, before our cheeks were 
dry, she was back into her old self ag.'iin. 

“How like you that, then?” she crij'd. 
“That teas my way in the days when Sally 
Siddons would turn green at the name of 
Polly Hinton. It’s a ^ine play, ts ‘ Pkarro.’ ” 

Vol- «i- 18. 


“ .'\nd who wrote it, ma'am ? 

“ W ho wrote it ? I never heard. M h.at 
matter who did the writing of it I Hut there 
are some grixit lit,ics for one who knows how' 
they shoulll be spoken.’’ 

“ .\nd you ]ilay no longer, ma’am ? ” 

“.No, |im. 1 li ft the boards when -when 1 
w.is wcarv of them, litit my heart goes back 
to them sometimes. It seems to me there 
is no smell like that of the hot oil in the 
footlights and of the orangey in the pit. Hut 
you are sad, Jim.” 

“ It was but the thought of that poor 
woman and her child.” 

“Tut, never think about her 1 I will soon 
wipe her from your mind. This is Miss 
J’riSiUhi /i'W'ci', Irom ‘ I he Romp.’ You 
must conceite that tlie mother is spetiking, and 
that the forward youitg minx is answi-ring.” 

And she bi-gan a scene between the two 
of them, so exact in loici,' and manner that 
it seemed to us as if there were really two 
folk before us : the stern old mother with her 
hand up like an ear truni]iet, and her tlounc- 
ing, bouncing daughter. Her great ligiire 
dancctl .•ibont w ith a wonderful lightness, and 
she tossed her he.id and pouted her lips as 
she auswiTcd back to the old, bent ligtire 
that addressed her. Jim and 1 iiad forgotten 
our tears, and were bolding our ribs before 
she came to the end ol it. 

“ I'hat is belter," said she, smiling at our 
laughter. "J would not have you go back 
to l•'riar's Oak with long faces, or inaybi: they 
would not let you come to me again.’’, 

.She vanished into her cupboard, and canic 
out with a bottle and glass which she (ilaced 
u|)on the tabic. 

“ You are loo young lor strong waters,” 
.-.he .said, “but this ttdking gives one a dry- 
ne.-.s, and 

Then it was that Roy Jim did a wonderful 
thing. He rose Iroin his chair and he laid 
his hand upon the bottle. 

“ I foil t ! ’ s.iiil he. 

She lookial him in the lace, and I can still 
see (hose Idack eyes of hers softening before 
his ga/e. 

“Am 1 to have none?” 

“ Please, don’t.’’ 

IVith a (juick motement she wrested the 
bottle out of his hand and raised it up so 
that for a moment it enterrtd my head that 
she was about to drink it off. Then .she 
flung it through the open Lattice, and we 
heard the crash of it on the jiath outside. 

“ There, Jim ! ” said she ; “ does that 
satiijfy you? It’s long since anyone cared 
whether 1 drank or no.” 
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“ all’ loo ^00(1 .'111(1 kind lor dial,” 
said lie. 

■‘('lofidl” she irifd. •'Well, I love that 
yon sliouid tliink nu- so. And it would 
make yon liappier if I kept from the hrandi, 
Jim? Well, llien. I'll make you a ])romise 
if you'll make me one in return.” 

“ Whal's lliat, miss ? ” 

“No drop shall jiass my lips. Jim, if you 
will .swear, wet or shine, blow or snow, to 
come U)) here twice in every week that 1 may 
.see you and s|h'ak with you, for, indeed, 
there are times when 1 am rcrv lonesoiiK'." 

So the \iromise was made, and very (aith 
fully did Jim kr'cp it, for main a time when 
J have wanted him to "o fishing or rahhit 
snaring, he has rememhered that it was his 
day for .Miss Hinton, and has tramped off to 
Anstey dross, .'kt first 1 think that she found 
her share of the bargain hard to kee[), and T 
have seen Jim eome hack with a black face 
on him as if things were going ami.ss. Hut 
after a time the fight was won, as all fights 
are won if one docs but fight long enough, 
anH in the y'ear before my father came back 
Miss Hinton had liecome another woman.i 
And it was not her ways only, but herself 


as well, for from being the person that 1 
have (k'seribeil, she became in one twelve- 
niomli as fine a looking lady as there was in 
the whole eotintrv side. Jim was iirouder of 
it by far than of anything he had had a hand 
in in his life, hut it was only to me that he 
ever spoke :ihout it, for he had that tender¬ 
ness tow.trds *her that one has for those 
whom one has helped. Anti she helped him 
also, for by her talk of the world and of what 
she had seen, she took his mind away from 
the .Sussex eountrv side .and prf]iart'd it for a 
broader file beyond. So mailers stood 
1 let Ween them at the litiie when peace was 
made atid m\ father eatne home from the sea. 

CHAl'I'llR IV. ‘ 

TIIK I'K.MK Of .V.MIf.N.S. 

M.\.nv a woman’s ktiee w;is on the groutid, 
and many a woniatt’s soul .spent itself in joy 
and thanlifultiess wlieti the news came with 
the fall of the leaf iti i8oi th;it the iirelinii- 
iiawes of jxtaee had been settled. All Eng¬ 
land waved her gladness by day ;md twinkled 
it by night. Even iti little Friar’s Oak we 
had our flags flying bravely, and a candle in 
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every window, with a big (l.R. guttering in 
the wind ovtfr the door of the inn. hoik were 
weary of the war, for we had bi-gi :it it for 
eight years, taking Holland, and .Spain, and 
l'n«iee eaeh in turn and al! together. All 
that we had leanaal riuring th.at time was that 
our little army was no mateh fur tlu' kreneli 
on land, and that our hirgi; navy was more 
tlian a mateh for them u[)on tlie water. 
W'l.' had gained some credit, which we 
Were sore-ly in need W' afte^ the American 
liusiness; and a few Colonies, which were 
wele'ome also for 
til'.' s.fine reason 
but our debt had 
gone on rising an<l 
our consols sinking, 
until even I’itt stood 
aghast. Still, if we 
had known lh.it 
tlu-rei never could 
be J)eace between 
Ntipoleon and our 
selves, anil that this 
was onl\ the e-nel 
of :i lound and not 
of the battle, we 
should ha\e been 
bi'tler advise'd had 
we fought it out 
w'ithout a break. .\s 
it was, the I'reneh 
got back the .'0,000 
good seanuai whom 
we had captured, 
and a tine datiee 
they led us with their 
J-ioulogne flotillas 
and lleets of inva 
sion befori.i we were 
able to catch them 
again. 

.\ly lallieij as 1 
remember'liim,best, 
was a tough, strong 
little mtin, of no 
great breadth, but 
soliel and wc^ll put " i .e- 

togetlier. His face 

was burned of a reddish colour, as bright as 
a flower pot, and in spite of his age (for he 
was only forty at the time of which I speak) 
it was shot with lines which deepened if he 
were in any way pe;rturbcd, so th»t I have 
seen him turn on the instant from a youngish 
man to ^n elderly. His eyes esjtecially wtre 
meshed round with wrinkles, as is natural 
for one who had puckered thenv.all his life in 
facing foul wind and \>itter weather. Th^,: 



eyes were, perhaps, his strangest feature, for 
they were of a very clear and beautiful blue, 
which shone the brighter oul.of that ruddy 
setting, liv nature he must ha\e been a fair¬ 
skinned man, for his upper brow, where his 
hat came ovi'r it, was as wiiite as mine, and 
his close-crojaped hair was tawny. 

He had served, as he was jiroud to say, in 
the last of our ships which IkkI lieen (diased 
out of the .Mediterranean in '97, and in the 
first which had rc-cntcrcd it in ’i)8. He was 
under Miller, as third lieutenant of the 'r/it'seus, 
whin onr (leet, like 
a I lack of eager fox¬ 
hounds in a covert, 
was (lashing from 
Sicily to .Syria and 
li.ick again to Naples, 
trying to pick np the 
lost scent. With the 
same g(Jod fighting 
man he served at 
the Nile, where the 
men of his com¬ 
mand sponged and 
rammed and trained 
until, when the last 
tricolour h.id lonie 
down, they hove up 
the sheet anchor and 
tell dead risleep u[)on 
the top of eaeh 
other under the 
cajistan liars. 'I'hen, 
as a second lieu¬ 
tenant, he was in 
one of those grim 
three - dickers with 
])owder - blaikened 
hulls and crimson 
scuppcr-lioles, their 
spare rallies tied 
round their keels 
and over their bul- 
M.'irks to hold them 
together, which 
carried the news into 
■ the Bay of Naple.s. 

I'Vom thence, as a 
reward for his services, he was tran.sferred 
as first lieutenant to the Aurora frigate, 
engaged in cutting off supplies from (lenoa, 
and in her he still remained until long after 
peace was declared. 

How well 1 can remember his home¬ 
coming ! Though it is now eight-and-forty 
years ago, it is clearer to me than the doings 
of last week, for the memory of an old man 
is like one of those glasses which shows out 
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what is at a distance and blurs :ill tiiai is 
near. 

My nioiher had been in a tremble ever 
since the lirst rumour ol llie ])reliminaries 
came to our ears, for site knew tliaT he mij;hl 
come as soon as his messa}j;e. She said little, 
but she saddened my life by insisting that 1 
should l)e for ever (dean and tidy. M'ith 
every riiinlile of wheels, t(.io, her eyes would 
glance towards the door and her htntds steal 
up to smooth her jiretty black hair. She Ixid 
embroidered a white “ W’elconu' ’ upon a 
blue ground, with an anchor in red upon 
each side, and ;i border of laurel leaves : and 
this was to hang upon the two lilac btishes 
W'hieh Hanked the ('ottag(( door. He could 
not have left the .Mediterranean before we 
had this finished, and every tuorning she 
looked to see if it were iji its (ilaee and ready 
to be hanged. 

Hut it was a weary time before the ))eaee 
was ratified, and it was April of next year 
before our great dav (xune round to us. It 
had Ireen raining all morning, 1 remember 
a soft s|)riiig rain, which sent up a rich smell 
from th(.‘ brown earth and paltered pleasanllv 
upon the budding chestnuts behind our 
cottage. The sun had shone out in the 
evening, and I had come down with my 
fi.string rod (for I had ]>romised l!oy Jim to 
go with him to the mill stream), wlien what 
.should 1 see but a jiosl chaise with two 
smoking horses at the gate, and then' in the 
open door of it were iiiv mother's black 
skirt atv.l her little feet jutting out, with two 
blue arms for a waist belt, ;ind all the rest of 
her buried in the chaise. .Away 1 ran for the 
motto, and I pinned it U)) on the bushes as 
W’e had agreed, but when 1 had finished there 
were the skirts and the feet ami the blue tirins 
just the same as before. 

“ Here's Rod,’’ said my mother at last, 
struggling down on to the ground again. 
“ Roildy, darling, here's your father ! " 

1 saw the red face and the kindly, light 
blue eyes looking out at me. 

“ Why, Roddy, lad, you were btil a child 
and we kissed good-bye when last we met, 
but 1 suppose we must put you on a different 
rating now. I’m right glad from my heart to 
see you, dear lad. and as to you, sweet¬ 
heart The blue arms flew out and 

there were the skirt and the two feet fixed 
in the tloor again. 

“ Here are the folk coming, Anson," said 
my mother, blushing. “ Won’t you get out 
arfd pome in with us ? " 

And then suddenly it came home te US| 
both that for all his cheery face he had never 


moved more than his arms, and that his leg 
was resting on the o])posite scat of the chai.se. 

“ Oh, .Ai^on, Anson I " she cried. 

“ 'I'lit, 'tis but tile bone of my leg,” said 
be, t.'ikiiig his knee betwia n bis hands, ,'vid 
lifting it round. ‘‘ i got it hnike in the liay, 
but the surgeon has fished it and siilieed it, 
though it's a bit crank yet. Ity, liless her 
kindly heart, il I haven't turned her from 
pink to white. A'on can see I’or yourself th.'it 
it’s nothing.’’ * ( 

He sprang out ;is he s]ioke, and with one 
leg and a staff he hopped swiftly up the jiatli, 
and under fhe kuiiel bordered motti^i, Kiid so 
over his own tlireshoid for tlie first time for 
fu'i.' vear.s. When the postlioy ;ind I liad 
carried up the sea chest and tite two canvas 
bags, there he was sitting in his arni-ehair liy 
tile window in his old, weather stained bhie 
coat. .Mv mother was weeping over his poor 
leg, and he patting her h.iir with one brown 
liand. His other lie threw round niv waist, 
and drew me to tlie side of his chair. 

“ Now lliat we have iienee, 1 can lie up 
and relit until King (leorge iieerls me again," 
s.iid lie. “ ’Twas a carronade tli.it came 
adrift in the Ikiv when it was blowing a top¬ 
gallant bree/e with a beam sea. fire we 
eoiild make it fast it had me janimeri against 
the mast. Well, well," he added, looking 
round at the walls of the room, “ here are 
all mv old eitrios, the same as ever : the 
nanvlial's iiorn from the .Arctic, and the blow 
fish from tlu' Moluccas, and the |iaddlr.s from 
l-'iji, and the |iicturc of the (^.a Ira with l.ord 
Hotham in chase. .And here you arc, .Mary, 
and von also, Roddv. and good luck to the 
carronade which has sent me into so snug a 
harbour without i'ear of .sailing orders." 

.My niothei’ had his long |)ipe and his 
tobacco all ready for him, so that he w.as able 
now to light it and to sit looking from one of 
ns to the other and then back again, as if he 
could never see enough of us.^ 'Vfiung as 1 
w'tis, 1 could still understand that this was the 
moment which he had thought of during 
many a lonely wateli, and that the experta- 
tion of it had cheered his heart in many a 
dark liottr. Sometimes he would touch 
one of us with his hand, and sometimes 
the other, and so he sat, with his soul too 
satiated for words, whilst the shadows 
gathered in the little room and the lights of 
the inn twindows glimmered through the 
glo(.im. And then, after my mother had 
lit /)ur mvn lamp, she slipped suddenly down 
upon her knees, and he got one knee to the 
ground also, .so th.at, hand-in-hand, they 
joined their thanks to 'Heaven for manifold 
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“ 'S'cs, father," said I, with 
some eoiifidenee. 

" Then lunv.inaiiv sail of 
tilt* liiii' were at tln' Battle of 
('amperdown ? ' 

He shook liis head j^ravcly 
when he found that 1 could 
not answer him. 

“Why, there are men in 
the fleet who never had any 
sehoolinti at all who could 
tell yon that We had seven 
74's, sr'vei; 64's, and two 
50441111 shi|>s in the action, 
'riiere's a picture on the 
wall of the chase of the 
(^<1 Ira. Which were the 
ships that laid her ahoard ? ” 
AgatVi 1 had to confess 
that he hail heateii me. 

“Well, your dad r'an teach 
yon .soniethinj; in history 
yet, ' he cried, lookiili^ in 
triumph at my mother. 
“ Han: you learned geo¬ 
graphy?” 

“ \’es, father,” said I, 
though with less eonlidence 
than helorc. 

“ Well, how far is it from 
Port .Mahon to Algcciras ? ” 

I could only shake my 


“ lHJ \ JiilNFI) •nn-.IK lll.WKs IM IU-A\t -‘,. 

mon ies. \Vhcn 1 look hack at my parents 
as they were in those days, it is at that very 
monient that I can picture them most clearly : 
her sweet face with the wet shining upon her 
cheeks, and his blue eyes upturned to the 
sinokc-blackeiied ceiling. I remember that 
he swayed his reeking jiipe in the earrjestness 
ol his prayer, so that I was half tears ami 
half smiles as I yvatched him. 

“ Roddy, lad,'’ .said Iv;, after supjier was 
over, ‘‘you’re getting a man now, and I 
sigipose you will go afloat like the rest of us. 
You’re old enough to stra[) a dirk to yoitr 
thigh.” 

“ And leave me without a child as well as 
without a husband ! ” cried my mother. 

“ 'Veil, there's time enough yet,” said he, 

“ for they arc more inclined to empty berths 
than to fill them, now that [leace ha4> come. 
But I’ve never tried what all this schooling 
has done for you, Rodney. You have had^ 
great deaT more than ever I had, but 1 dare¬ 
say I can make shift to test it. Have you 
learned history ? ” ' 


, head. 

“ If Ushaiit lay three 
leagues u|K)n your starboard 
(piarter, what would bt: your nearest Faigiish 
])ort ? '■ 

Again 1 had to give it uii. 

“ Well, I don't see that your geography i.s 
mwch better than your history,” .said he. 
“You'd never get your certilicate at this rate, 
(kill you do addition ? Well, then, let us see 
if you can tot uj) my pri/e-moncy.” 

He shot a mischievous glance at my 
mother as he s|)oke, and she laid down her 
knitting on her lap and looked very earnestly 
at him. 

“You never asked me about that, Mary,” 
said he. 

“ The Mcflilerranean is not the station for 
it, Anson. I have heard you .say that it is 
the Atlantic for prize-money and the' Medi¬ 
terranean for honour.” 

“1 had a share of both hist crui.se, which 
comes from changing a line of battles'iiii for 
a frig.ite. Now, Rodney, there are two poumls 
in every hundred due to me when the iirjzt'- 
C4>urtg have done with them. When we w'ere 
watching Massena, off (jenoa, we got a 
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“ Whom tliink you that it is from, Anson ? ” 
she asked. 

“ I had liojied that it was. from 1 ,ord 
Nelson,” answered .niv father. “It is time 
the lioy had* his eommission. tint if it l>c 
for you, then it cannot be from anyone of 
mueli importanee.” 

“Can it not ! ” she cried, pretenditig tf) fie 
offended. “You will a.sk mv ptirdon for 
th;it sjieech, sir, for it is from no less a 
person than .Sir Charles 'I'reftellis, my own 
iirother.” 

My mother seemed to speak with a hushed 
xoiee when she mentioned this wonderful 



The .spring of 1803 was an early one, atid brother of hers, and always had done 

the middle of Airril saw the leaves thick ui)on so as long as I can rememlier, so th:tt 

the chestnut trees. One evetiing we were all 1 had learned also to have a sulxlued and 

se.ated together 'over a dish of tea when we reverent feeling when 1 hettrd his name, 

heard the scrunch of sle])s outside our door, Atid indeed it w-as no wonder, for that name 

and there was the postman with a letter in ' was never mentioned unless it were in con- 

his hand. ncction with someiliing brilliant and *cxtra- 

“ I think it is for me,” said my mother, ordinary. Once we heard that he wa.s at 

.and sure enough it was addressed in Windsor with the King. Often he was at 

the most beautiful writing to Mrs. Mary Brighton with the Prince. Sometimes it 

Stone, of Friar’s Oak, and there was a, was as a sportsman that his re[mtation 

red seal fhe size of a half-crowm upon reached us, as when his Meteor luiat tlje 

the outside of it with a.flykig dragon in Dtike of Queensberry’s Fgham, at New- 

the middle. “ ” , . in#rket, or when he brought Jim Belcher 


while Jim’s eyes have smouldered like the 
forge embers .a!, be listened. 

.My father had been placed on half-pay, like 
so many others of the old war officers, and so, 
lor niiirly two years, he was alile to remain 
with us. During all this time I can only 
once remember that there was the slightest 
disagreement between him and my mother. 
It chanced that 1 was the cause of it, and as 
great events sprang out of it, I must tell \'ou 
how it came about. It was indeed the first 
III a series of events whii'h affected not oiilv 
mv fortunes hut those of very imieh more 
iinpiirlaiU- peiiple. 
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up from Jlristol, and siirang him iijKin the 
I,ondon fancy. lJut usually it was .i.s the 
friend of the, great, the arbiter of fashions, 
the king of bucks, and thu I>cst dressed man 
in town that his reputation reat fx.’d us. My 
father, however, did nrrt apj)ear to be elated 
at my mother's tviumidiant rejoinder. 

“ Aye, and what does he want?” a.sked he, 
in no very amiable voitre. 

“ [ wrote to him, Anson, and told 
him that Rodney was growing a man 
now, thinking, sin<e he had no wifi' or 
child of his own, he might bi' disposed to 
advance him.” 

“ U'e can do very well without liim,’’ 
growled my father. ” He sheered off from 
us when the: weather was foul, and we 
have no need of him now that the sun is 
shining.” „ 

“ Nay, you misjudge him, .Anson,” said my 
mother, warmly. “ There is no one with a 
belter heart than Charles; but his own life 
moves so smoothly that he i-annot under¬ 
stand that others may have trouble. During 
all these years 1 have known that 1 had but 
to say the word to receive as nuu h as I 
wished from him.” 

“ Thank (lod that you never had to stoop 
to it, Mary. I want none of his hel|i.’’ 

“ 15 nt we musi think of Rodney.” 

“ Rodney has enough for his sea-chest anil 
kit. He needs no more.” 

“ But (diaries has great iiowcr and inlluenec 
in T.ondon. He could make Rodney known 
to all the great people. Surely you would 
not .stand in the way of his advance 
ment.” 

“ l .et us hear what he says, then,” said my 
father, and this was the letli r which she read 
to him: 


“ 14, jermyn Street, St, James’s, 
“.April isrdi, 1803. 

“Mv ip'.AK Sis'l r.K Mary,- In answer to 
your letter, I can assure you that you must 
not conceive me to be wanting in those jincr 
feelings which arc the chief adornment of 
hum.inity. It is true that for some years, 
absorbed as I bare Ixeii in affairs of the 
highest im|)ortance, 1, have seldom taken a 
|>en in hand, for which I can assure you that 
I havi' been reproached by many </<’.r 
Aiiin/nnilcs of your charming se,\. .At the 
jirescnt moment I lie abed (having slaved 
late in order to ]iay a coni|)lif.ient to 
the Marchioness of Doier at her ball last 
night), and this is writ to my dictation by 
Ambrose, m\' clever rascal of a valet. 1 am 
intercsti'd to hear of my nephew Rodney 
(.Mmi JicH, (jHil mtm !). and as 1 shall be, on 
my u.'iy to visit the Trince at Brighton next 
week, 1 shall break my journey at I'riar's ()ak 
for the sake of seeing both you and him. 
.Make mv compliments to your husband. 

“ 1 am ever, my de.'ir sister Mary, 

*• N our brothi:r, 

“ Cn.vRi.t'.s 'TKf.iiKi.r.ts.” 

“ t\'hat do think of that ?" cried my mother 
in triumph yi hen she had finished. 

" 1 think it is the Idler of a fop,” s:iid mv 
l.'ilher, blunlly. 

“ \'oH are too hard on him, .Anson. \'<)u 
will think better of him when you know him. 
But he says that he will be here next week, 
and this is Thursday, and the i'cst curtains 
uuhimg, and no lavi'iuler in the sheets!” 
.Away she hmstled, half distracted, while my 
father sat moody, with his chin upon his hanils, 
and I remained lost in wonder at the thought 
of this grand m-w relative from lamdon, and 
of all that hb coming might mean to us. 
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men booking round the House of 
i OLt) Session 

of the new Parliament following 
on the General Election, no one 
familiar with the place would he disjtosed to 
Itelieve that there has Iteen established in 
recent times a more com|ilete (tr wider- 
spread change of fa’ces as between one 
Parliament and its successor. Yet the Parlia¬ 
ment elected in 1892 substituted 2 1'j memliers 
for thost who had sat in its jtredecx'ssor, 
against 191 new members sent to tlie Parlia¬ 
ment elected last July. The reason for the 
prevailing sense of novelty in the silnation is, 
doubtless, largely due to its recent l>irth, but 
])rimarily to the fact that, ;is compared with 
the houle%<ersenient of 1892, the General Elec¬ 
tion of 1895 .sent to the right-about a much 
larger j>roj)ortioit of prominent members. 

I'he 'i’reasury Bench alone had consider¬ 
ably more than a tenth of its members sul> 
merg^; Tiie Gltief Secretary for Ireland, 
the •I*fe.sident of the T.ocal Government 
Board, the Post- 
master-( leneral, the 
Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary to the Home 
Office, the lunanci.il 
Secretary to the 
Treasury, and three 
well-known mem 
hers of the Whijts 
Department - Mr. 

Brand, Mr. C. E. 

Spencer, and Mr. 

Eeveson - Gower -- 
disappeared from 
the scene. In such 
a deMde the falling 
here and there of a 
particular •mdn^ in 
the serried ranks 
would hardly be 
noticed. , But it is 
small exaggeration 

to say the Hbuse of Commons shrieked 
when “Bobby” Spencer fell. How in the 
coming.years the business of Parliament is to 
be carried on, and the more delicate wheels 
of Stfte policy are to revolve in the absence 
of tme ^atestmm • who in the last Parlia- 
representws'Mid-Nbrriiamptonshine, is 


I 

•V* 

I« 


OLD 

.STAGERS. 


^ApafPfrom the fatal accidents of 



the General Election, the 
of the brief but memorable Par- -,.* 
liament of 1892 was seized by- 4 
scweral old Parliamentary stagers as oppor-jy! 
tunity for withdrawing from the familiar 'H 
road. Mr. Gladstone's retirement would of 
itself suffice to mark an e|)Och. With him 
(lassed beyond range of the Speaker’s eye 
men like Sir Henry James, Sir James Stans* ’ 
ieid. Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Jacob Bright, 
•Mr. Wiiitbread, Mr. 1 '. B. Potter, Mr. Caleb i 
Wright, -Mr. W. Rathbone, Mr. Illingworth, 
and Mr. Gobi), occasionally contumacious 
but inflexibly honest, unsparingly industrious, 
the type <if the priwite member who has 
done much to elev.ate the House of Commons 
to the unii|ue position it holds amongst the 
Parliaments of the world. 

\\'ilh Mr. Bright went his nephew, John ; 
Albert, thus breaking a family connection 
with the Mouse of Commons dating back to 
July, 1843, when John Bright entered it as 
member for the City 
of Durham. At one 
time during the life 
of John Bright, there 
were no fewer than , 
seven menihers of i 
his family with seats ■■ 
in the House of 
Commons. To-day 4, 
it is solely repfe- 
se n t ed by hts’ ’ 
nephew, Charles ' 
McDaren, member' 4 
for the Bosworth i 
Division of Leices- i 
tershire. ^ .y? 

W'bilMrf 

the«tecV,y| 

t O.' tAyl;?.;:; 

s cy 

swept off some of • 
the tallest: poppies 

in the Parliamentary field, it also swoope 0 ,.,,j 
down on what fractious [persons mt^t 
call the weeds. Nothing was more re-., 
markable amid the phenomena ^ this 
startling movement than the clearance 
made of a particular class of private 
ipember Avho flourished in rank abundance in ; 


SOME 
COMPENSA¬ 
TIONS. 


THE REAPER AND BO.ME OF THE FLOVVER.S. 


<^e pfy &Qse, ;!^^ Parliament of 189a. Mr. SeymiMtr 

gratefi^y turns Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. 
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Cleoj>has—all these pretty chickens (with 
their indiscriminate dams) at one fell swoop. 
In their enforced absence the House of 
Commons will hardly .s(!em itself. lUii long 
exjierienee testifies that Nature’s eonsliiutional 
abhorrence of a vacuum is [Virtieujarly inarki d 
in this direction. The House of ('oinmons 
has from time imnu.niorial had its “cranks” 
of various temperaments and tendeiu i(fS. 
(ilaneing over the still unfamiliar faei-s and 
figures that crowd the benches of the m w 
House, successors to Mr. < ionvbeare, Al])heus 
Cloopha.s, and .Mr. Kcir Hanlie arc not re¬ 
cognisable. I’lUt unle.ss. in addition to the 
(iovernmcnt of the day, the (leneral Ivlection 
of 1895 u[)Sct the laws ol Nature they are 
there, and will, before the new Si-ssion is far 
advanced, make themselves known. 

\l Jl u f onsidering thi^ com para lively 
small number of its membi’rs, 
E.VRS Commons has ever 

been peculiarly subject to change. 
When the last llou.sc met for its second 
Kession 1 lounled, out of its 670 members, 
only fifty two win.) had sat in the House when, 
twenty years ago. 1 began to make its inti¬ 
mate acquainlarn'c. One need not go back 
twenty yt’ars to point this moral. 1 chance 
to have turned U|> a division list, dated the 
ryth March, 18.S5. It rclers to an episode 
in the ))a.ssing t)f the Reform .Act of that 
year, inti;resting in itself, at a time when we 
have fresh with us memories of a Session 
that saw the introrluction ol a ilill, one of 
whose provisions was the taking on a single 
day of polls at the 
Clenertil Election. 

Sir William Agnew, 
at th.at time member 
for South-Kast Lan¬ 
cashire, brought u[i 
a new clause, em¬ 
bodying the sti| (Il¬ 
lation which formed 
a plank in the mea¬ 
sure of the late 
liberal Covernment. 

Sir William was, in 
a political sense, ten 
Jl’.years ahead of his 
, time. His proposal 
was negatived liy 
i' *55 against 6z, the 
iv majority being com¬ 
posed of Liberals 
and Conservatives. 

; Several members of 
tte late Ministry 
voted against the 


amendment. Lord Richard (frosvenor and 
Lord Kensington, the Ciovernment Whips ol 
the day, telling in the “No” lobby. Amongsi 
the majority were Mr. J. B. Balfour, who ir 
the (loveinment that in 
1S95 brought in a Bill 
embodying the princii>lc 
of one man one vote 
served as Lord .Advo 
cate; Mr. Henry f owler, 
then .Secretary of .State 
I'or India; Mr. Herbert 
(dadstone. First ('om 
missioner of M'orks ; 

.Mr. Shaw, Lefevre, I’re- 
sident of the Local 
Covernment Bo.ard; .Mr. 

M cllor, ('hairman of 
Committees ; .Sir Ceorge 
Trevelyan, .Minister for 
.Scotland; and .Sir Farrer mk. i. ii. c.o on u, kx-u.ki 

I I 1 II ADAoi A'IK 10J< ‘iCoTl.ANH 

Hvrsliu'll, now ;i jicor 

of the realm, of late survev ing mankind fron 

the height of the tVoofsack. 

In the minority there voted some memben 
who. outside the Ministeri.il pale at that time 
were later admitted within the fold, leavening 
the lump with impulse of Radicalism. I'hey 
include .Mr. John .Moricy, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland''in the late Covernment ; Mr 
Bryce, I’resident of the Board of 'I'rade 
Mr. Hurt, his first lieutenant ; Mr. Woodall 
Financial Secretary to the War Office ; Mr. 
(iauston and Mr. Munro Ferguson, Whips. 

, . Of members who voted in thii 

OF iHF years ago, 1 nou 

among those still living, but nc: 
longer in the House, Mr. Arthui 
Arnold, now Chairman of the London County 
Council : Mr. Re,ginald Brett, who occa 
sionally instructs the world from the plat 
form and the Press, and lo.oks after the 
Hoard of Works ; Mr. Josei>h Cowen, who 
to the irrc]jarab]e loss of the House 
long ago withdrew from it hjs [licturesiiue 
presence and his rare fl.-vdies' of stately 
eloquence : Mr. Passmore ICdwards, who ha‘ 
transferred his name front the division list t(. 
the charitable subscription list ; Mr. Arthui 
Ivlliot, who stood at the Cqncral Electior 
under the “Unionist” flag and was beater 
by a majority of one ; Mr. Cyril Flower 
who without attempting, as the present Lore 
Selborne did, to uproot the Constitution, ha; 
quietly taken his .seat in the House of Lords 
Mr. Indcrwick, who ought long ago to havi 
been a judge; Captain O’Shea, a leadinj 
aetor in the most painful drama qf moden 
times; Mr. Eustace Smith; Mr. Lyulpl 
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Stanley, busy at otjier, boards,; Mr, Willis, 
’Q.C, now practising in a court where 
there are no hats to knock off the heads 
of absorbed listeners ; Mr. Armitstcad, 
whose pleasure in caring for the»welfare of 
Mr. Gladstone in foreign 
p.irts is occasionally 
clouded by the persis¬ 
tency of the natives in 
hiking him for the ('.rand 
GId Man; Mr. I'ivelyn 
Ashley, who is some¬ 
thing in the City; iVlr. 

Henry Brand, now Lord 
flampden; Sir Thomas 
Hrassey, who, having 
come into a peerage, has 
undertaken to govern 
New' South Wales ; Mr. 

I’hilip Callan, whom 
Hublin can no longer 
spare to Westminster; Colonel 
Carington, now right-hand man 
of the Lord Chamberlain ; .Mr. 

Cecil Cotes, looking after his 
estates in Shropshire ; Lord 
Crichton, gone to the House of 


returned with a pension, and is now undW-J 
stood to have given himself up to the puisoft^f 
of poesy. : i 

As for the tellers in the division, three of; 
the four--Sir M'illiam Agnew,* Lord Richard;' 

^ • Grosvenor, and Lord 

Kensington—are out of 
the House, the two 
^ ^ latter having changed- 

their status for the other 
House. Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, the fourth 
teller, then a free lance 
below the gangway,, 
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Lords, where he finds the Sir 
Richard Cnjss of this historic division ; 
Mr. Thomas Duckham, talking of coming 
back after long withdrawal; Lord KIcho, 
now Earl \Vcmyss; Mr. Elton, like Mr. 
Willis, though in another court, 

devoting himself to law; Lord Edmund 
Fiurnauricc, who more than once has l)een 
beaten back in attempting to regain ad¬ 
mission to the House in which at the date 
of tliis division he sat as Minister ; Lord 
Folkestone, now Earl of Radnor ; Mr. Gilrson, 
again Ixird Chancellor of Ireland : Sir 
Hardinge Giffard, to-day Lord Chancellor; 
Sir Gabriel Goldney, living to green old age 
in quiet resting-place; Mr. Grantham, now 
a judge; Lord Claude Hamilton, like 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley and Mr. Ernest Noel, 
something rin’ yie City ; Lord Hartington, 
now Duke of Devonshire, with a moving 
history lying between to-day and that March 
night ten years ago ; Mr. Sydney Herlrert, 
Earl of Pembroke ; Colonel Milne Home, on 
active service ; Mr. Peter M'Lagan, out of 
the hunt; Mr. C. S. Parker, wrecked in the 
General Election of 1892 ; Mr. Albert Pell, 
a;id Mr. C. S. Read, forsaken by the un¬ 
grateful agriculturist; Sir H. Selwyn Ibbetson 
and Colonel Stanley, peers of the realm ; 
Sir Thomas Thornhill, out of sight; and 
Mr. Wharton, who carried his pocket-batvd- 
kerchief’and snuff-box to the Antipodes, 


once mori; a prixate member,’ has no longer 
on his mind the care ol .all the Colonies 
and Sir Ellis .\shrncad Bartlett. 



MR. SVDNKY BDXTON. 


Here are forty-two members 

^ THE 

MArnutTv division no longer in the 
■' ' House of Commons. Of those 

who have joined the majority, the numbw 
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is not much less. Looking down the list 
there flits across the memory the vanished 
figures of Sir (ieorge Camphell, David 
Davies, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Firth, Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd, W. H. Cl’Sullivan, Dick Peddie, 
Henry Richard, John Robert, Thorold 
Rogers, Thomas Shaw, poor Willie Summers, 
J. P. 'I'homasson, Cavendish Bcntinck, 
Eugene Collins, j. K. Cross, “Uob" Duff, 
who went out to govern New South Wales 
and found a grave at S\diiey ; Sir (diaries 
Foster ; R. N. Fowler, thrice Ford Mayor of 
London; Edward Hicks, Beresford Hojic, 
Lord Henry Lennox, (dias. Lewis, Sir James 
Mcfiarel Hogg, who [i.asscd through the 
peerage to his rest ; Cecil Raikes, Selater 
Booth, who died Lord Basing: \\'. 11 . Smith, 
whose memory as “Old Morality ” still lingers 
in the House; Hussey Vi\ian :in(l Rowland 
Winn, before their deaths promoteil to the 
peerage; and F.artllcy Wihnot. 

This death - roll numbers thirlv, and it 
might, 1 fear, with fuller knowledge, be 
extended. I s[)eak only of those of whose 
fate I have personal knowledge. Without 
exhausting the list, this 
proportion of seventy- 
tw'o out of two hundred 
and twenty-one who 
have from death or dis¬ 
aster at the polls retired 
from the House of 
Commons in the space 
■of ten years shows how 
rapidly and with what 
regularity the Assem¬ 
bly stiBers sea change. 

Shortly alter 
COURT Mr. C.ully 
DRESS, was elected 
to the Spe;ik- 
er’s Chair he received 
a memorial, signed by 
138 members, praying 
him to abolish the re¬ 
gulation which requires 
emembers attemling 
The State dinners 
Jtiven through the Session to appear in 
uniform or levee dress. The situation was, in 
the circumstances, one of peculiar difficidty. 
Here was an uncompromising I.iberal, called 
'to the Chair by the unanimous 1 .iberal vote. 
Already there were signs of proximity of 
another election. The gentlemen who 
signed the memorial were of that not 
unfamiliar type in politics which is nobly 
resolved to sacrifice even great causes for 
minor matters of conscience. If Mr. Gully 


refu.sed to lend a favourable ear to their prayer,, 
there were amongst them some stubborn 
l)uritan.s of politics who would not hesitate, 
when the lime came, to punish him by voting 
against hi.e re-election. On the other hand, 
if he meddled with a time-honoured in¬ 
stitution, he would draw upon himself* the 
resentment of tlie Tory jiarty. 

The Spe:d<er’s csc;ipe from the dilemma 
hajjpily indicated that wisdom did not die 
with Solomon. He [jointetl out, in blandest 
manner, that at the time he was approached 
the series of Sessional dinners at Sjieak'er’s 
(.'ourt was closed. No immediately u.seful 
object would be served by forthwith (Jedding 
on the matter. It would be well, tlierefore, 
to let it stand over for the spring of the year. 

I'he spring is ;ilmost at hand. The new' 
Parliament has just im:t for its second 
Session. But of the 138 members who 
signed the memorial of Jtmc last, few, few 
sh:ill meet where m;my p;irted. It was in 
this |)articul:ir section of the l.ib'eral host that 
he;i\iest h.'tvoc w:i.s wrought, and for a while 
what w;is growing into :i threatening (juestion 
will (juietly sice]). 

It is ]>ro- 
“ui.ACK bable that 
KOD ' ” iiithecom- 
ingSession 
there will be raised 
ag;iin the (juestion of 
the reasonableness of 
the incursion of Black 
Roil on the ordered 
business of the House 
of Commons. AVhilst 
-Mr. Peel was yet in 
the Speaker’s Chair, 
ste])s were taken mod¬ 
erating the arbitrari¬ 
ness of the ancient 
custom. As is well 
known, when the farce 
of giviijg assent to 
Bills by Royal Com¬ 
mission is to the 
fore in the House of 
Lords, Black Rod is di.s])atched upon a 
mission summoning the Cionpnons to stand 
at the Bar and' hear the Commission 
read. At the apjtroach of the emissary 
from the other House, the watchful wardens 
on duty in the lobby of the Commons 
jtromptly close the door in Black Rod’s face. 
But it is only their fun. He, entering into 
the joke, raps three times. The Serjeant-at- 
Afms, warned of the apjrroach of ^ stranger, 
leaves his chair and stands on the inner side 
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,of the closed door. In response to the three 
raps, he withdraws a small trap-door and 
peers forth. To his manifest surprise he 
finds, standing outside. Black Rod, in full 
dress ! The door is straightway ofAaied, and 
the senior doorkeeper, going on first, st.ands 
at itie Bar, and at the top 
(jfa trained, stentorian voice 
cries aloud, “ Black Rod I ” 

The peculiarity of tlie 
situation is that, once ad¬ 
mitted within the jeajously 
giiafded doors, lilack Rod 
iirooks no further delay. 

Wliatevej- Imsiness the House 
Ilf (iommons may be engaged 
upon, whosoever niav be on 
his legs addressing it, the cry 
of Black Rod I " nuist 
break in, and his summons 
when delivered at the Table 
must immediatelv be obc\ed. 

In the Parliament of 18X0 02 
two occasions hapjiened in 
sjiecdy succession, when this 
little by play became c|uite 
unbearable. Parly in the 
Session of 1888, whilst .Mr. 

Balfour was on his legs at the 
Table answering an important 
question touching theconduct 
of business in Ireland, he was 
abru|)tly internqited by the cry of “ Black 
Rod 1 ’’ Midway in a sentence the ('hief .Sec¬ 
retary resumed his si-at, whilst Black Rod, 
for the nonce in high favour with die Irish 
members, made his progress to the Table. 

Two years later a similar misadventure 
befell .Mr. Gladstone, who was addressing a 
(inestion to the .Ministerial Bench wlien 
Black Rt)d arrived. The doorkeejicr was 
simply doing his duty in jnirsuance of orders 
when he shouted the Reader of the ()p|)osi- 
tion down with cry of “ Black Rod I ” Hut 
the absurdity ^f the situation and its gross 
unmannerliiie.ss struck members with such 
force, that they literally howled at tlie hajiless 
messenger, who lieat a hasty retreat. Tlte 
Spetaker’s attention being formally called to 
the matter, he .undertook to confer witit the 
House of Lords’ authofities in order to 
avoid repetition of the unseemly procedure. 
Arrangements were made whereby Black Rod 
should deliver his message at a more con¬ 
venient time.- He usually arrives within the 
hour of private business. But, as experience 
shows, there is no safeguard against his 
irruption jt a later period when the House ts 
engaged upon public business. 


\VH \T regarded, the whole pro- 

Mif.iiT CK Si'ing I'y Commission 

DONt Royal Assent to Bills is a 

useless waste of time. ^V*hen, 
as was originally the case, tlu? Sovereign in 
person sigivfied a.ssent to Bills, it was well 
enough that the Sjicakcr of 
the House of (’ommons 
should proccerl in state to 
the other <hamber accom¬ 
panied by a throng of 
member.s. Hut since, in 
ihcse utilitarian days, the 
high jirerogalive is thought 
so little of by Royalty that 
its exen:ist‘ is habitually 
delegated to Commissioners, 
the maimed ceremony might 
just as well be jicrformed in 
the Lord Chancellor’s (irivate 
room,* letting the Commons 
go (in with that busitie.ss for 
which the ordinary limits of 
a Session yearly prove in- 
;ide(|uate. 

l-ailing this, Bkutk Rod 
shoukl certiiinly be pre¬ 
cluded from flouncing in 
on the Hou.se of Commons 
at the convenience of the 
Lords. A simple and effcc- 
ti\e means of meeting the 
difficulty would be fur an intimation to 
be privily conveyed to the Siieaker from 
the Hou.se of 1 .ords, slating that Black 
Rod is presently coming with a message. 
.\t a sititalile stage of current proceedings, as 
early as possible after receipt of the notifica¬ 
tion, the Speaker might rise and direct Black 
Rod (meanwhile in attendance in the lobby) 
to be admitted. This would at least tnini- 
mi/c the inconvenience of the anachronism 
and abolish the absurdity of the sifuation. 

I mentioned in a former numbdr 
.how Lord I’layftur, whilst acting 
St KAKim s Chairman of Committees, 
COKRLSI ON' corntnunicatiem from 

iiLNis. j,rr)wer of champagne, asking 
him to insert a commendatory notice of his 
vintage “in your highly-respectable Journal of 
Ways and Means.” '['he Speaker—a more 
prominent personage than the Chairman of 
Ways and Means—has a still wider circle of 
eccentric corres[)ondents. There is a noble 
lord who believes he has been privily 
made a duke, who is accustomed from time 
to time to consult the Speaker as to how the 
veil of secrecy may be withdrawn and he take 
his proper place in the peerage. Incidentally 





he mentions that he is descendant in the 
direct line from (Jeorge IV. 

“ If my friends do not tleceive me,” he 
loftily adds, “ my face, figure, and general 
bearing justify* the family tradition.” 

The immediate and pressing/xarasion of 
his lordship’s last communication with 
Speaker’s Court is the fact brought to his 
knowledge that “Tim Healy interi-epts my 
corresponden<’e.” He calls upon the .Sj)eaker 
to protect him against this outrage, and, if 
possible, to obtain him redress. 

Oddly enough, the late (leorge 
GKNIAL IV., tiimself not free from delu- 
GEORtiE. sions in the matter of his exjdoit.s 
at Waterloo, is res[>onsil)le for 
another active correspondent of the S[)eaker. 
“ (Jeorge IV., Emperor of 


No answer being received to this com-, 
munication, there appeared in, the lobby of 
the House of Commons one Wednesday 
afternoon towards the close of *last Session a 
military gentleman, who sharply demanded 
to see the Speaker. He was told that the 
Speaker was in the Chair, and could n<Jc be 
approached. 

“ What ! ” cried the military gentleman, 
twirling his cane, “ you mean to tell me 
the .S])eaker can’t leave the (Jhair for five 
minutes to sec me qn business of this im¬ 
portance?” ' 

Being answered in the negative, he dis¬ 
closed his,mission. It was simply to arrange 
with the Speaker for his reviewing the troops 
in Hyde Bark on ihe Saturday following, as a 
preliminary to taking the 


India,” is the signature of a 
letter announcing that the 
writer has sixteen Bills to 
bring in. He l)egs the 
Speaker will set ai)art a day 
for introducing them. “ Any 
day will suit me,” he airily 
adds, anxious above all things 
that the Speaker shall not 
put himself about. Nothing 
indeed could exceed the 
almost regal courtesy of this 
gentleman. He expresses his 
profound regret that he has 
not been able to approach 
the Sfreaker on the subject 
at an earlier date. The fact 
is, he has been detained in 
the cOlintry by affirirs of State. 

'■ He is coming up next week 
: to Buckingham Palace with 
his daughters, and trusts the 
’' Speaker will drop in some 
afternoon and take a cup of 
tea with them. 
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sense of the House upon 
his fitness for the Com¬ 
ma ndership - in ■ (diief. He 
fixed Satiinlay because he 
understood that, as a rule, 
the House did not sit on 
that day, and members on 
both sides would be at 
liberty to re|)air to the Park 
and form a judgment on 
the important issue sule 
mitted to them. 

By a strategic movement 
the military gentleman was 
(juietlv got off the premises, 
and instriKtions given to 
the ])olice that he should 
not be allowed to re-enter. 


. CUKSOKY 


srON'OENT. 


A grimmer form 
of madness is 
dis])layed by 


slant letter - writer, whose 
communications rarely vary. 
He writes out in catalogue 


' lord letter-writer familiar lo form the name and full title of members 

^ WOLSELEV’s Speakers is (or was) in of the Royal P'amily, an# _adds to each 

UNDER Army. He believes that he line an iniprecaiit>n which has all the 
' STUDY serve his country in simplicity and directness of the Athanasian 

' ‘ ■ the post of Commander-in-Chief. Creed. Why he should select the Speaker 

pC' is aware that spiecial qualities, and a as the repository of his amiable desires is 
' .certain amount of experience, are necessary not explained. The sheet ,,of letter-paper 

for success in this high position. All he contains nothing but a cursing in detail of 

• .wants the Sptiaker to do is to “ take the sense the Royal Family, from the (Jueen on the 

the House” on the question of his fitness, throne to the last infant in the cradle. Then 

In the meantime, he is ready at any moment comes a commonplace “ Yours truly,” with a 

To review the troops in Hyde Park. name and address. 




1!\ liKi.r Hakik,*^ 


E all n.’mcnilx.'rctl very dis¬ 
tinctly Hul{;cr’s advent in 
Rattlesnake (lainp. It was 
during the rainy season a 
seiison singularly indueive to 
settled refle<'tive impressions 
as we sat iuid smoked around the stove in 
Mosby's groeery. Like older and more 
civilized eomimtnities, we had our periodi(' 
waves of sentiment and opinion, with the 
eNee|)tion that they were more evanescent 
with us, and as we had just passed through 
a fortnight of dissipation and extravagance, 
owing to a visit from some gamhiers and 
speculators, we were now undtagoing a severe 
moral revulsion, partlv induced by reduced 
finances, and piirtly by the arrival of two 
families with grown-up daughters on the hill. 
It was raining, with occasional warm breaths, 
through the open window, of the south-west 
trades, redolenLi'of the saturated spices of 
the woods ’ and S()ringing grasses, which 
perhaps were slightly inconsistent with the 
hot Stove around which we had ctjngregnted. 
Rut the stove was only an excuse for our 
listless, gregarigus gathering; warmth and 
idleness wont well together, and it was 
currently accepted that we had caught from 
the particular reptile which gave its name to 
our camp much of its pathetic, life-long 
search for warmth, and its habits of indolently- 
basking in it. 

A few of us still went through the affecta¬ 
tion of ayempting to dry our damp clothes 
by the stove, and sizzling our wet boots 

* Copyright, 1896, by Brel Harte. 


against it : but as the same individuals calmly 
permitted the rain to drive in upon them 
through the open window without moving, 
and seemed to taktr infinite delight in the 
amount (if steam they generated, even that 
pretence dropped. ('rotalus him.self, with 
his tail in a muddy ditch, and the sun striking 
cold fire from his slit eyes as he basked his 
head on a warm stone beside it, could not 
have tvfiified us Iietter. 

Percy Rriggs tcrok his ]>ipe from his mouth 

at last and said, with reflective .severity :. 

“ Well, gentlemen, if we can’t get thewtiggon 
road over here, and if we're going U) he left 
out by the stage coach totnpany, we can at 
least straighten up the camp and not have it 
look like a cross between a tenement alley 
and a broken-down eireus. I declare 1 was 
just sick when these two Maker girls started 
to make a short cut ihrcaugh the camp. 
Darned if they didn’t turn round and take 
to the woods and the Rattler’s again, afore 
they got half - way. And that benighted 
idiot, 'I'om Rollitis, standiii’ there in the 
ditch, spattered all over with slumgullion ’til 
he looked like a spotted tarrypin, wavin’ his 
fins and sashaying baekwarcls and forrards 
and savin’, ‘ 'rtiks way, ladies ; this way ! ’ ” 

“/ didn’t,’’ returned 'I'om Rollins, quite 
casually, without looking up from his steam¬ 
ing boots ; “7 didn’t start in night afore last 
to dance ‘'I'he (Ireen Corn Dance,’outer 
‘ Hiawatha,’ with feathers in my hair and a 
red blanket on my shoulders, round that 
family’s new potato patch, in order that it 
' « 
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might ‘ increase and multiply.’ I didn’t sing 
‘.Sabbath Morning Bells ’ with an anvil ac- 
coni(>aniinent until twelve o’clock at night 
over at the Crossing, .so tluit they might 
dream of their Happy Childhood’s Horne. 
It .st;en)S to me that it w&.sn’t tfh’ did it. 1 
might be mistaken -it was late - but I have 
the impression tluit it wtisn't me." 

From the silence that [ollitwed tliis would 
.seean to have been dearly a recent [lerform- 
ance of the jirevious sjieaki r, who, however, 
responded, quite cheerfiillv ; 

“An evenin' o’siiiqile, childish gaiety don't 
count. We’ve got to start in again jijir. 


if we’re only firm. It’s all along of out. 
cussed fool good-nature; they see it amu.ses 
us, and they’ll keep it uj) as long as the 
wiiisky’s free. What we want to do is, 

when themext man comes walU-in’along-’’ 

A distant clatter from the rocky hillside 
here niingle,d with the puff of damp air through 
the window. 

‘‘ Looks as ef wc might hev a show even 
now,’’ .said Tom Rollins, reinoting his feet 
from the sto\e as we all instinctively faced 
towards the window. , 

“ 1 rec-kon vou're in with us iu this, Mosby?” 
said llriggs, turning towards the proprietor of 



What we want here is to (dear up and en- 
; courage decent itninigrali in, and get rid o’ 
gamblers and blatherskites tliat are makiii’ 
'this yer camp their happy hunting-ground. 
We don’t want any more permiskus 
j libotrtin’. We don't want .any more paintin’ 
>4be town red. We don’t -want any more 
C swaggerin’ galioots ridin’up to this grocery 
:;'and efnptyiii’ their six-.sluaoters in the air 
they ’light. We want to put a stop to 
peacefully and without a row—and we kin. 
iyWt? ain't got no bullies of our own to fight 
^ck, and they know it, so they know they 
; -wnni get no credit bullyin’ ur; fey’s 


tile grocery, who had been •leaning listlessly 
against the wall behind his bar. 

" Arter the man’s had a fair show',” said 
Mosby, cautiously. He dejirerated the pre¬ 
vailing condition of things, hut it was still an 
open question whether the families would 
prove as valuable customers as his present 
clients. “ Elverything in moderation, gentle¬ 
men.” 

The sound of galloping hoofs came nearer, 
now swishing in the soft mud of the highway, 
until the unseen rider pulled up before the 
door. There was no shouting, however, nor 
didfe announce himself with the usual salvo 
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•,f fire-arms. IBut when, after a singularly 
it-avy tread and the jingle of spurs on llie 
ilatform, the* door flew open to tiie new- 
oiiu r, he seemed a realization of our worst 
•xpectations. I’all, broad, and muscular, he 
arrifd in one hand a shot-gun, while from his 
lip dangled a heavy navy revolver. His 
ong hair, unkemjil but oiled, swept a greasy 
irele around his shoulders ; his enormous 
noustachc driiiping with wet ('ompletely 
■oneealed his mouth. His costume of fringi-d 
uiclkskin was wild and • 


new-comer, while an angry flush crossed his 
cheek as he recognised the position in which 
Briggs had placed him. “Of course, you’re 
welcome to what doings 1 hev here, but I 
reckoned these geijtlenien over’I here,” with a 
vicious glanite at Briggs, “ might fix ye up 
suthin’ better; they’re so jhiw’IuI kind to 
your sort.” 

The stranger threw down a gold jhece on 
the counter and said: “ fork out your 
whisky, then,” waited until his glass was 
filled, took it in his 


luhr even (or our 
rontier cam)). But 
vliat was more con- 
irniative of our sns- 
licions was that he 
vas evidcnilv in the 
labit of making an 
mpression, and after 
1 (iistinet iiause at the 
loonvay, with only a 
■ ide glance at us, he 
■trode towards the 

lai. 

“ As there don't 
ceni to be no hotel 
lerea bouts, 1 reckon 

kin ])ut u]) iiiy 
nustang here and 
lave a shake-down 
aiinewhcre behind 
hat counter," he said. 
I is voice seemed to 
lave added to its 
latural dc|)th the 
loarseiu'ss of freijuent 
iverstraining. 

“ \c ain't got no 
nink to sjiare, yt'U 
)ovs, hev ye ? ” aski'd 
Mosby, evasively, 
glancing at I’ercy 
Briggs, without look- 
ng at the^ sKanger. 
U’e all looke*d at 



hand and then, draw¬ 
ing an etn|)ty chair to 
the stove, sat down 
beside Briggs. 
“ Sceiif as you’re that 
kind,” he said, ])kicing 
his heavy hand on 
^Briggs’sknee, ‘‘iiicbbc 
ye kin tell me ef thar's 
a shantv or a cabin at 
Rattlesnake tliat 1 kin 
gr't for a cou])le o’ 
Weeks. I saw an 
eni|ity one at the head 
o’ the hill. You see, 
gcnnclincri,”lie.added, 
conlidentially, as he 
svvejil the drops of 
whi^kv Iroiii his long 
moustache with his 
lingers and glanced 
around our grouj), 
“I’ve got some busi¬ 
ness over at Bigwood” 
(our neare.st town), 
“ but ez a iilace to 
sfat' at it ain’t my 
style.” 

“ What's the matter 
with Bigwood?” said 
Briggs, abruptly. 

“ It’s too howlin', 
too festive, too 
rough ; thar’s too 


Briggs also ; it was //is affair after all- /le 
had originated this o])position. To our 
sur|)rise he said nothing. 

The stranger«leaned heavily on the counter. 

“ I was sjieakin’ to yau” he said, with his 
eyes on Mosby, and slightly accenting the 
pronoun with a ta[) of his revoher-butt on 
the bar. “ Ye don t seem to catch on.” 


much yellin’ and shootiii’ goin’ day and 
night. 'Thar’s too many card sharps and 
gay ganiboleirs cavortin’ aliout the town 
to i)lease me. 'I'oo much |)eimiskus soakin’ 
at the bar and free Jim jams. What I want 
is a quiet place whar a man kin give his 
mind and elliow a rest from betwixt grippin’ 
his shootin’ irons and crookin’ in his whisky. 


Mosby smiled feebly, and again cast an 
imploring glance at Briggs. To our greater 
astonishment, Briggs said, quietly: “ Why 
don’t you»answer the stranger, Mosby?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mosby, suavely, to the 

Vnl vi —20. 


A sort o’ slow, quiet, easy jilace like this.” 

BVe all stared at him, Percy Briggs as fixedly 
as any. But there was not the slighte.st trace 
of irony, sarcasm, or peculiar significance in 
l^is nianner. He went on slowly 
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‘■Will'll I struck this ycr cani|> a ininit affo; 
when I seed that thar ditch meanderin’ 
licacerul like throiif^h the street, witliout a 
liotel III' li'ee sajdoil or e.\[iress oftice on either 
side ; with the smoke just a curlin’ over the 
cliinihley of that log sliant)’, an(< the liresh 
just si’t tire to and a smouldeiin in that 
potato puteli with a kind o' old time slingin’ 
in your laes and nose, ami a lew women’s 
duds just a tlutterin’ on a line hy tin: I'l-nee, I 
Siivs to iiivs.-lf: ‘ ilulger this is peace I 
This i-^ wot vou're lookin’ for, liulger- this is 
Wot Nou're wantin’■ this is wot ivw'// /kv ! ' " 

“ S on say you’ve husiness mer at lligwood. 
What husiness?’' said Hriggs. 

“ It's a peculiar husiness, young fellow,’’ 
returned tlie stranger, gravely. “ Thar’.s 
different men v./. has different o|)inions ahont 
it. Some allows it's an easy husiness, some 
allows it's a rough hiispiess ; some, says it’s 
a s.ad husiiu-ss, others says it's gay and 
festive. Some wonders e/ how' I’ve got into 
it, and others wonder how I'll e\er get out 
of it. It's a payin' husiness it's a peace¬ 
ful Sort o' husiness when left to itself. 
]t’s a [leeuliar husiiu-ss a husiness that sort 
o’ h’longs to me, though I ain't got no patent 
from Washington for it. It's a husiness 
that’s my (Kt’n." Me rose, and saying : " l.et’s 
meander over anil take a look at that em|)Lv 
cahiii, and ef siie suits me, why, I’ll plank 
down a slug for her on the spot, and move 
in tomorrow,’’ walked towards the door. 
“ I’ll pick up suthin’ in the way o’ ho.ses and 
blankets from the grocery,” he added, looking 
at Moshy, “and ef thar’.s a corner whar 1 kin 
Stand iny gun and a nail to hang up my 
revolver -why. I'm all thar ■ 

l!y this time we were no longer astonished 
when Hriggs rose also, and not only aecom- 
panied the sinister looking stranger to the 
empty cabin, hut assisted him in negotiating 
with its owner for a fortnight's oi'cupaney. 
Nevertheles.s. we eagerly assailed Hriggs on 
his return for .some explanation of this 
singular change in his attitude towards the 
stranger. Me coolly reminded us, however, 
that while his intention ot excluding rufifianlv 
adventurers from the camp remained the 
same, he had no right to go hack on the 
stranger's sentimetit.s, wliieh were evidently in 
accord with our own, and although Mr. 
Bulger’s a[ipearanee was ineonsisteiit with 
them, that was only an additional reason why 
we should substitute a mild firiiiiiess for that 
violence which we all deprecated, but which 
might attend his abrupt (lisniissal. We were 
all satisfied except Mosby, who had not yet 
recovered from Briggs’s change of jronlif 


which he was pleased to call “craw-fishing.’’ 
“ Seemed to me his account of his business 
was extraordinary satisfactory. »Sorter filled 
the. bill ."jjl round -no mistake thar”—lie 
suggested, with a malicious irony. “ 1 like a 
man that's outspoken,’’ , 

“ 1 understand him very well,’’ said Briggs, 
i|uietly. 

“ 111 course YOU did. Only when you’ve 
settled ill Yii/ir miiid wlietlier he was 
describing hoi'M.' stealing or tract-distributing, 
llli.bhe you II let AVC klfow.” t 

It would seem, howi.-vcr, that Hriggs did 
mil inlerrogalc llu: .sir.inger again regarding 
it. mir did we, who wi-re quite coMeiil to 
leaie matters in Briggs's hands. laiough 
that .Mr. lUilger moved into the i nipty cabin 
tile next day, ami with the aid of a few old 
boxes from the grocery, which he quickly 
extemporized into tables and chairs, and the 
fiurehase of some m.'eessary rooking utensils, 
soon made himself at hoim-. The rest of 
the camp, now iliorouglily arou.sed, made a 
point of leai'ing their work in the ditches, 
whenever they could, to stroll earele.ssly 
around Bulger's tenement in the vague 
hope of .satisfying a curiosity that had be¬ 
come tormenting. But iliev eonld not find 
that he was,doing anything of .a stisiiidout 
ehnracler- except, iierhaps, from the fact 
that it was not iiutK'ardly snspieious, which I 
grieve to say did not lull them to seeuiity. 
He seemed to he either fixing up liis cahir 
or smoking in his doorway. On the seeonr 
day lie checked this itinerant curiosity hj 
taking the initiative himself, and quiet!) 
walking from claim to elaliii and from cahii 
to cabin with a iiacifii-, hut hv no means f 
satisfying, interest. The shadow of liis tal 
figure carrying his inseparable gun, which hac 
not yet appaiviilly “stood in the corner,’’ fall 
iiig uiion an excavated hank beside the delvint 
millers, gave them a si-iise of uneasiness the) 
|■^>uld not explain ; a few eharaeteristie yell 
of boisterous hilarity from theig noontidi 
gathering under a cottonwood soiiiehov 
ceased when Mr. Bulger was seen grax'el; 
apiironehiiig. and his casual .stopping before . 
poker party in the gulch actually caused on 
of the most reckless ganihlers tfi weakly reeed 
from “a hhiff’’ and allow his adversary t 
sweep the board. Alter this, it was felt tha 
matters were becoming serious. There wa 
no sulisequent patrolling of the camp liefor 
the strapger’s cabin. Their curiosity wa 
singularly abated. A general feeling c 
rc^rulsion, kept within bounds [lartly b 
the absence of any overt act frorfi Bulgei 
and partly by an inconsistent over-consciou: 
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ness of his shot-j(un, took its pkii'e. Ihit an 
unexpeeted oerunenee revived it. 

One evening as the usual .social eircK: in re 
drawn around Moshy’s stove, the lazy silence 
was liroken hy the familiar sounds of pistol- 
shots and a series of more familiar shrieks 
and yells from the rocky hill road. 'J'he 
circle quickly recognised the voices of their 
old friends the roysterers and gamhkas from 
Sawyer's Dam ; they as quickly recognised 
the returning shouts here and there from 
a few comiianions who were welcoming 
them. 1 grieve to say that in sjtite of their 
previous attitude of reformation a smile 
of gratified expeStancy lit up the faces of the 
younger members, ;ind even the okler ones 
glanced dubiously at Briggs. Mosby made 
no attempt to conceal a sigh of relief as he 
carefully laid out an extra supply of glasses 
in his bar. Suddenly the oncoming yells 
ceased, the wild gallop of hoofs slackened 
into a trot and finally halted, and even the 
responsive shouts of the camp stopped also. 
We all looked vacantly at each other ; Mosby 
leaped over his counter and went' to the 
door; Briggs followed with the rest of us. 
The night was dark, and it was a fefv 
minutes before we could distinguish a strag¬ 


gling, vague, but sik nt procession moving 
through the moist, heavv air on the hill. 
But to our surprise it was moving imuiy 
from us absolutely the camp ! 

\\\: wcri’ still staring in expectancy, _ when 
out of the darkness .slowly emerged a 
figure which vve recognised at once .is 
(ia|)tain Jim, one of the most reckkxss 
members of our camp. Bushing us back 
into the grocery he entered without a word, 
closed the door behind him, ;md threw 
himself vacantly into a chair. We at once 
pressed around him. Me looked tij) at us 
dazedly, drew a long breath, and said, 
slowly :— 

“It’s no use, gentlemen 1 .Suthin’s _yi>/ to 
be done with that Bulger; and mighty 
quick.” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” we asked, eagerly. 

“ Matter ! ” he re|)eated, passing his hand 
across his forehead. “ .Matter ! 1 ,ook yere 1 
Ye all of you heard them boys from Sawyer’s 
Dam coming over the hill ? Ye heard their 
music — mebbe ye heard us join in the 
chorus ? W’ell, on they come waltzing down 
the hill, like old times, and we waitin’ for 
’em. jl’hen-~jest as they passed the old 
c^bin^ who do you think they ran right ihto 
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—shooting-iron, long h;iir and moustache, 
and all tliat -standing thar plump in the 
road ? whv, Uulger ! ” 

•• Well ? 

\Vell ! -Whatever it was—don't ask me - 
liiit, dern my skin, ef after a word or two 
from ////// them hoys just stopped yellin’, 
turned rouml like lambs and rotle awav 
IteacetuMike, along with him. We ran after 
them, a sj)ell, still yellin’, when that tiiar 
Uulger faced around, said to us that he’d 
‘come tlowii liere for (piiet,’ and ef he 
couldn t he\ it, he'd have to leave with those 
gentlemen r,••//,/ -.iwileJ it too! And Fm 
gosh darned et those gentlemen - know 
em all---l’at.sey Carpenter, Snap-shot Harry, 
and the others ever said a darned word but 
kinder nodded ‘ So Uarg ’ and went away ! ” 
Our astonishment and mvstification were 
complete ; and I regret to .i>y, tlie indigna¬ 
tion of Captain Jim and iVIosby cipially so. 
“•If vvo’ro going to be bossed by the first 
new'-comer,” said the former, glo'omilj^ “f 


reckon we might as well take our chanctrs 
with the Sawyer’s Dam boys whom we know.” 

“ Ff we are goin’ to hev the legitimate trade 
of Rattlesnake interfered with by the cranks 
ol some hillin’ horse-thief or retired road 
agent,’’said Mosby, “we might as well invite 
the hull of Joaquim Murietta’s gang here, at 
once ! Uut I suppose this is part o’ Bulger’s 
particular ‘ busines.s,’ ” he atldpd, with a 
withering glance at Briggs. * 

“ 1 understand it all,” said Briggs, quietly. 
“ You know 1 told you that bullies couldn’t 
live in the same ramp together. That's 
human nature- and that’s how plain men 
like you and me manage to scud along with¬ 
out getting plugged. "You see, Bulger wasn’t 
going to hev any of his own kind jumpin’ 
his claim here. And 1 reckon he was 
pow’ful enough to back down Sawyer’s Dam. 
Anyhow, the blufT told—and here we arc in 
jreace and quietness.” 

“ Until he lets us know what /> his little 
game,” sneered Mosby. 
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. Nevertheless, such is the force of mysterious 
power, that although it was exercised against 
what we firmly believed was the indepeiuience 
<il the camp, it extorted a certain resjtect 
tVoin us. A few thought it was dot a bad 
tliini' to have a professional bully, and even 
took* care to relate the discomfiture of the 
wicked youth of Sawyer’s Dam, for the 
iicnelit of a certain adjacent and iMiwerl'ul 
l amp who had looked down upon us. t ie, 
himself, returning iht: same evening from his 
srlf-jmposed escort, \iouchsafed no other 
icason than the one he had already given. 
l're|)o.sterous as it seemed, we were obliged to 
accept it, and the still more preposterous 
inference that he had sought Rattlesnake 
('amp solely for the ])urpose of acijnir 
ing and securing its peace and (|uietness. 
('ertainly, he had no other occutiaiion ; the 
liule work he did upon the tailings or the 
abandoned claim which went with his little 
cabin was scarcely a pretence. He rode over 
on certain days to Higwood on account of his 
business, but no oiu: had ever seen him 
there, nor could the description of his 
manner and ap]iearance evoke any intorma- 
turn from the Hig- 
woodians. It re¬ 
mained a mystery. 

It had also been 
feared that the ad- 
\'cnt of Ihtiger would 
intensify that fear 
;ntd dislike of riot¬ 
ous Rattlesnake 
which the two 
families had shown, 
and which wtis the 
origin of Uriggs’s 
futile attempt at re¬ 
formation. But it 
was discovered that 
since his arrival the 
young girls had 
shown less timidity 
in entering fhe 
( amp, and had even 
exchanged some 
polite conversation 
and good-humoared 
badinage with its 
younger and more 
impressible mem¬ 
bers. Perhaps this 
tended to make 
these youths more 
observant, for a few 
days later,»when the 
vexed question of 


Bulger’s business was again under discussion, 
one of them remarked, gloomily: — 

“ I reckon there ain’t no doubt wJuit he’s 
here for ! ” 

The youthful ^trophet wits' instantly sat 
upon after Sjie fashion of all elderly critics 
since Job's. Nevertheless, after a pause he 
was permitted to e.xplain. 

"Only this morning, when Lance h'orestcr 
and me were chirping with them gals out on 
the hill, who should vve sec hanging around 
in the bush but that cussed Bulger ! We 
allowed at first that it might be (inly a new 
style of his interferin’, so wc took no notice 
e.xcept to pass a few remarks aliout listeners 
and that sort o' thing, and ]>erha])S to joke 
and bedevil the girls a little more than we’d 
hev (lone if we'd been alone. Well, they 
lattghed, and wc laughed and tliat was the 
end of it. Bttt this afternoon, as Lance and 
me Were meandering down by their cabin, 
we .sorter titrned into the woods to wait till 
they’d come otit. Then all of a suddent 
Lance stopjied tis rigid as a pointer that’s 
Hushed somethin’, and says, ‘ B’gosh 1’ And 
thar, itnder a big redwood, sat that slimy 
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hyixxTtte Hulgcr, twisting his long mous¬ 
taches and smiling lik.; clockwork alongside 
o’ little Meely Baker - -you know her, the 
pootiest of the two sisters and she smilin’ 
hack on him. "I'hink of it! iliat unknown, 
unwaslnxl, long-haired tramp antVhully, who 
must be forty if a day, and that innocent gal 
of sixteen. It was simply disgustin’ ! ” 

] need not say that the older cvnics and 
critics, already alluded to, at once iinjiroved 
the occasion. What more could he expected ?. 
Women, the world over, were noted for this 
sort of thing! This longhaired, swaggering 
bully, with his air of mystery, had cajitivated 
them, as he always harl done since the days 
of Homer. Simple merit, which sat lowly in 
har-roorns, and eoneeivial jirojects for thi' 
public good around the humble, unostenta¬ 
tious stove, was nowhere ! Youth t'ould not 
too soon learn this hitter lesson. And in this 
ca.se youth, too, perhaps was right in its 
conjecture, for this Mvt.r, no doubt, tlie liltk' 
game of the pmCidious Bulger. Wt^ re¬ 
called the fact that his unhallowed appear- 
itnee in camp was almost coincident with 
the arrival of the two families. We glanced 
at Briggs: to our amazement, for the first 
time, he looked .seriously concerned. But 
Moshy in the meantime leaneil his elbows 
lazily over the counter and, in a slow voi< e, 
.added fuel to the flame. 

“1 wouldn't hev spoki'ii of it before," he 
said, with a sidelong glance at Briggs, “for 
it might be all in the liiu' o' Btilger's ‘busi¬ 
ness,' but suthin’ happeiK'd the other night 
that, for a minit', got me ! I was passin’ the 
Bakers' shanty, and 1 heard one of them 
gals a-singing a camp meeting hymn. I 
don't calkilati' to run agin you young fellers 
in any sp.arkin' or canoodlin’ that’s goin’ 
on, hut her voice sounded so ixiw’ful soothin' 
and pretty thet I jest stooil there ami listened. 
Then the old woman old Mother Baker 
sht joined in, and 1 listened too. And then 
- -dern my skin I- but a man’s voice joined 
in - jest belching outer that cabin I - and 1 
sorter lifted myself u|) and kem away. ’I'hct 
voice, gentlemen,” said Mosby, lingering 
artisticiilly as he took up a glass and profes¬ 
sionally eyed it before wiping it with his towel, 
“that voice, eumf'bly fixed thar in thet cabin 
among them wimen folks, was Bttlger’s ! ” 

sot up with his eyes looking the 
darker for his flushed face. “ (ientlemen,” 
he said, huskily, “thar’s only one thing to be 
done. A lot of us have got to ride over to 
Sawyer’s Dam to-morrow morning, and pick 
up as many square men as we can muster : 
theie’s a big camp meeting goin’ on there, and 

f * 


there won’t be no difficulty in that. When, 
we’ve got a liig enough crowd to show we 
mean business, we must march l^ack here and 
ride Bulger out of this camp! I don’t 
hanker arttr Vigilance (lornmittees, as a.rule 

it’s a rough remedy—it’s like drinkin’ a 
quart o’ whisky agin rattlesnake poison -^but 
it's got to be done ! \Ve don’t mind being 
sold ourselves Imt when it comes to our 
standin’ by and seein’ the only innocent 
people, in Rattlesnake given away • we kick ! 
Bulger’s got to be fired outer this camp! 
And he will lx; 1” ' 

But he was not. 

h'or whon, the next morning, a determined 
and thoughtful iirocession of the best and 
most characteristic citizens of Rattlesnake 
('am[) filed into Sawyer’s Dam, they found 
that their mysterious friends had disappeared, 
although they met with a fraternal, but 
subdued, welcome from the general camp. 
But any a))pi-oai h to the subject of tbeir 
visit, however, was received with a chilling 
disappi o\al. 1 >id they not know that lawless¬ 
ness of any kind, even under the rude mantle 
of frontii-r justice, was to be deprecated and 
scouted when a “means of salvation, a 
jiower of regeneration,” such as was now 
sweeiiing over Sawj’er’s D:im, was at hand ? 
(lould they iiot induce this man who was to 
be violently dejxirted to accompany them 
willingly to .Sawyer's Dam, and subject him¬ 
self to the powerful influence of the “revival” 
then in full swing ? 

'1 he RattU'snakc lioys laughed bitterly, and 
de.scribed the man of whom they talked so 
lightly; but in vain. “It'sno use, gentlemen,'’ 
s.iid a more worldly bystander, in a lower 
voit'e, “ the camp meetin’s got a strong grip 
here, and betwixt you and me there ain’t no 
wonder, for the man that runs it— the liig 
preacher -has got new- ways and methods 
that fet(;hes the hots every time. He don’t 
preach no cut-and dried gosiicl ; he don’t 
carry around no sloii-shop rybes and clap 
'em on you whether they fi* or hot; but he 
samples and measures the camp, afore he 
wades into it. He scouts and examines: 
he ain’t no mere Sunday preacher with a 
comfortable house and oncc»a-week church, 
but he gives up his days and nights to it, and 
makes his family work with him, and even 
sends ’em forward to explore the field. And 
he ain’t no white choker shadbelly either, but 
fits himself like his gosix;! to the men he 
works afnong. Ye ought to hear him afore 
you go. His tent is just on your way. I’ll 
gb with you.” , 

Too dejected to offer any opposition, and 
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-lerhaps a little curious to see this man who 
i.id unwittingly frustrated their design of 
vnching Bulfjer, they halted at the outer 
fringe of worshippers who packed the huge 
■nclosure. They had not time to* indulge 
(lifir^ cynicisms over this swaying mass of 
■ motional, half - thinking, and almost irrc- 


It was Bulger 1 

But Briggs quickly recovered himself. 
“By what name,” said he, turning passion¬ 
ately towards his guide, “does this man — 

—this impostor.c^all himself here ? ” 

“Baker.” * 

“ Baker ? ” echoed the Rattlesnake contin- 
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s|)onsil)le lieings, nor to detect any similarity 
between their extreme methods and the 
scheme of redemption they themselves were 
seeking, for in a few moments, apparently 
lifted to his feet on a wave of religious 
e.xultation, the famous preacher ^rose. The 
men of Rattlesnake gasped for breath. 


gent. “Baker?” repeated Lance Forester, 
with a ghastly smile. 

“ Ye.s,” returned their guide. “ You oughter 
know it tof)! For he sent his wife and 
daughters over, after his usual style, to sample 
your camp, a week ago ! Come, now, what 
are you givin’ us?” 






WIF'F, the witty of St. 

I'atriek’.s, Dublin, has .said that, 
in his day, evcay gentleman’s 
son who was not good looking 
enough foi the Army and not 
clever enough for the Bar was 
.sent to the (jhurch. It remained true long 
alter the Dean’s time to say that a gentle- 
mtin's son wh,) gave indittations of talent 
was (in the absence of other controlling cir¬ 
cumstances) generally sent to the Bar. In 
the days of which 1 speak, the absurd idea 
was prt valenl that trade was hardly a fit 
pursuit for a gentleman of education, and there 
did not titen exist those avenues to fame and 
fortune which are now o|Km to educated youth 
in the world of a])])lied science. 'The ])rejudiee 
against tnide has almost wholly disafrpeared, 
although it is .said still to linger in some of 
the older and less populous cathedral cities, 
where a member of one of the so-called 
“learned’’ professions is rather inclined to 
look down upon his unlearned busine.ss 
neighbour. Nowadays it is no uncommon 
thing for men who have ]>assed, and with 
distinction, through a University career to 
devote themselves to meicantile affairs, and 
from thi' successful mem Iters of this class the 
House of (,'ontmons, and the Hou.se of Lords 
also, are largidy recruited. 

The Bar still ha.s, and must always continue 
to have, great attractions. “ The law,” said 
Edmund Burke, in his great speech on the 
taxation of America, “ is, in my opinion, one 
of the first ,and noblest of human sciences; one 
which does more to quicken and invigorate 
the understanding than all the other kinds (tf 


learning put to> 
gether. But,” he 
adds, “ it is not apt, 
except in tho.se who 
are happily born, to 
open and liberalize 
the mind exactly in 
the same propor¬ 
tion.” 

'I'he Bar does nta 
indeed hold out 
promise of great 
wialth, but it has 
distinctions and 
adequate means in 
store^r those who 
bring to its pursuit 
the necessary quali¬ 
ties of mind and of 
character. What 
are those (|ualities? 
It is still to a large 
extent true to say that if a youth exhibits 
talent, and especially if that talent shows itself 
in smartness and lacility of speech, such .a 
youth is destined for the Bar. Herein grievous 
mistakes are often made. All talent is not 
necessdrily talent adapted for success at the 
Bar, nor is ^libness of speech any guarantee 
of success at it. No more common mistake 
is made than to confound facility of speech 
with cap.icity to speak, d'he world is full of 
men who have nothing to say and say it with 
case and even with grace, and even with what, 
sometimes, passes for eloquence ; but 1 have 
never known any man who had something to 
say which was worth saying who, whatever 
his difficulties of utteram;e (T natural poverty 
of language may have been, has not been 
able to say that something forcibly and w'cll. 
After all, tin; desirable thing is to have some¬ 
thing to say, and as to the manner of saying 
it, Daniel Webster spoke truly in his cele¬ 
brated oration in honour of John Adams when 
he said, “Clearness, force, and earnestness 
are the qualities which produce conviction.” 

The residt of the errors to which I have 
adverted is that there is at the Bar, as I know 
it, a greater amotint of talent unfitted for that 
profession than in any other t*illing of life. 1 
have known—I know now -at the Bar men 
who would probably, under different cireum- 
stanees, have made their mark in journalism, 
in music, in science, in business, who have 
been lamentable failures at the Bar. On the 
other hand, I have never known a man with 
suitable natural gifts accompanied by indus¬ 
trious patience who has not had Jiis oppor¬ 
tunity at the Bar and his success. He may. 
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indeed, have to wait, hut he will not wait in 
vain. , 

What, then, are llio eonsiderations which 
ought to determine the ehoiee of tlie liar as 
a profession ? 1 answer, the love of it in the 

tirsf pi ace. If a man has not the love of the 
profession for its own .sake, he will find it 
hard to hear up during the t ears the neces¬ 
sary years of watching and waiting.years 

dreary and drudging. Sticcess is rarr’ly, and 
stilj more rarely safely, reaelu'd at a hound, 
,ukI it requires no me.in effort of will to con¬ 
tinue (year after year, it may he) striving to 
store u)# knowledge and ae(]uire .experience 
for the li.se of which no imnierliate or jirttxi- 
inate opportunity seems to jtresent itself. 1 
naiiU', then, love of the profession as the first 
consideration. ] name [)hysical health and 
energv as the second. No man of weak 
health ought to he advised to go to the Jtar. 
Its pursuit involves long hours of close con 
fineiiuait, olteii under unhealthy conditions; 
and the instances of long-continued success 
at the liar, and of lengthen<a:l usefulne.ss on 
the llench in the case of nu'n of weak 
physiijue, are few and f:ir lietween. 

rile only two men of weak physir|ue within 
my owat experience (extending considerahly 
lievond a ()uarler of a ciaitury) who achieved 
marked success, were the late Sir (leorge 
Mellish and the late l .ord Cairns. , lloth were 
exceptionallv .ahle men, hut each lahoureil 
tinder the ilisadvantage (jf a wa-ak eonsti 
tution : and jiremature death in the ease 
of both of them deprived the world of the 
prolonged advantage of two minds of the 
highest judicial character. In f'ollct’.s case, 
amongst many, trarly disease <ait short, when 
he was yet a joung man, a career which 
jtromi.sed to be one of the mosit brilliant the 
liar of Faigland had ever known. 

Love of the [trofession and health to 
follow it are, then, the first two considerations. 
What are ,tlie mental cpialities to be con 
sidered ? I arAwer in a word : (dear-headed 
common sense. 1 place this far above grace 
of imagination, humour, subtlety, even com¬ 
manding power of exitression, although the.se 
have, their due value. 'I'his is essentially a 
business, a practical, .age ; elor|uence in its 
proper place always commands a higli 
premium, but the occasions for its use do not 
occur every day : and the taste of this age 
(like the taste for dry rather than for sweet 
(diarapagne) is not for florid declamation, hut 
for clear, terse, pointed, and practical Sfteecdi. 

Comrflon sense and clear-headedness must 
be the foundation, and upon these may 
safelv be reared a • superstfocture . where 
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imagin.ation and ido()uence m.ay fitly play 
their part. In fine, business (jualities, added 
to competent legal knowledge, form the best 
foundation of an enduring Icf^d fame. The 
eircumstancys of tile age the circumstances, 
social and political the “environment,” as 
it is called, largidy affect men in all callings, 
and in none more than in that of i.aw. When 
great ])olitical and constitutional questions 
arc being agitated and are unsolved, tlie.se find 
their way at times into the legal forum, and 
the world then becomes the riclHU by the 
impassioned speech of an firskine or :i 
brougham, a ( urran or an O'donnell, a 
licrivei or ;i (lamhetta. 

but in these Islands few of these great 
questions arc unsettled, and as, according to 
tile biitish Constitution, the will of I’arlia- 
nieiit is su|>reme, there is htit little o|)pur- 
tunity in these days for discussing the 
constitutional prohletits wliich neces.sarily 
rectir, lor exatnple, in the L'nited .State.s, 
govertted as the) :tre by a written Constitu¬ 
tion where the judicial power is called tl|)on 
to inter|iret,and if necessary to (‘ontrol,the acts 
of legislatures. It is largely to this fact that 
We ow-e the masterly jttdgnients of, amongst 
others, the great Chief Jitstice of the Utiited 
.'suites ((.'hief jtisticc Marshall) and the 
granite-like arguments of Daniel Webster, 
|)erha])s the greatest forensic ligtire the world 
has ever seen. 

Then' remains only one of the tnain con¬ 
siderations to be taken into accoittU in the 
choice of the bar as a professioti, namely, 
ability to wail. Ihiless a m.itt has the means 
to maintain hitnsell living frugally lor some 
t ears, or the nieatis of.earning enough to main¬ 
tain himself in this fashion, say, by his pen or 
otherwise, he ought to hesitate before resolv¬ 
ing to go to the bar. 1 have already said 
success, even moderate succes.s, rarely cotnes 
at once, and indeed the youthful W( arer of 
the forensic toga may ((insider himself 
fairly lucky if after three or four yxars at the 
bar he is making enough to keep body and 
soul decently together. .Sometimes it h-appens 
that men meet with immediate and brilliant 
success, as in the ease of I'tr.skine, who, 
having abandoned his early career in the 
Navy, speedily became eminent at the Bar, 
and ultima tel)’ sat on the Woolsack ; such 
cases are indeed rare. On the other hand, I 
hate known more than one instance of 
melancholy failure in the case of men of fair 
mental gifts who, feeling the pinch of poverty, 
hate got involved in debt and difficulty early 
^n their career, from which, in some instartces, 
they have never emerged. 
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liut I do not desire to take too j^looiviv a 
view. If a man really has the lo\e ol his 
work in his heart, and has the spirit ol a 
worthy anihitiofi within him, he will find it 
possible to live on little during l^s years of 
waiting and watching, and will iintl it ])ossil)le 
to ac(]iiire that little by the exercise, in some 
direction, of his energy and ability be it by 
tuition, by reporting, by leader-writing, or in 
some cognate fashion, ft is well known that 
Lord LIdon, after a romantic runaway mar 
riagc, was many years at the liar before his 
O]>i)ortunity came; but (ome it <lid, in a 
celebrated and highly technical case, involv¬ 
ing the doctrine of "eipiitable conversion,'’ 
and, as the world knows, he, in the end, 
achieved a great reputation, and was, for 
many years, l.ord 1 ligh <'hancellor oftlreat 
lirilain. 

I myself recollect, 
wh('n I was a si rug 
gling junior of four 
years’ standing on the 
Northern ('ircuit, din 
ing in frugal fashion 
as tlie guest of two 
able young men of rny 
own age, members of 
my Circuit, in one of 
our assize towns. 'I'hey 
were almost in the 
depths of des|)air, and 
one of tln'm was ser¬ 
iously considering the 
(juestion of migration 
to the .Straits Settle 
ments ; the other was 
thinking of going to 
the Indian liar. Where 
are they now ? t)ne of 
them, as I write, fills, 
and for the second 
tiine, the highest 
judicial office in the land ; tlw other is the 
leader of his Circuit, and may any day don 
the ermine of the judicial Ifench.* 

To sum U]), therefore, love of the ]>rofes- 
sion for its own sake, physical health to 
endure its trials, clear headed common .sen.se, 
and ability to wait,are the main considerations 
to be taken into account in determining the 
choice of the bar as a prolossion. If the 
youthful aspirant posses.ses these, success is, 
humanly speaking, certain. 

Having then considered what ought to de¬ 
termine the choice of the Bar as a profession, 
something may now usefully be said as to the 

* Of thes«, nne h I..irtl tkrschell. now an ex-l,.onl ChniCellor,^ 
and ilu* other the .Spcatcer^ Mr. W. C. Gully, Q.C. 


necessary preparation for the Bar. In con¬ 
sidering the, character of such preparation, 
regard ought, 1 think, to be had to the legiti¬ 
mate outeflme of success, viz.., a career in 
Parliament and on the Bench. All who can 
ought to have University training and a lAii- 
versity degree, and tho.^e who are not able to 
obtain the.se advantages will find the want of 
them in a greater or less degree throughout 
their jiublie lives. 

liut here a word fif warning. Unit ersity 
career is not an eml, hut a means only to an 
end. It is but the beginning of the struggle 
of life. Itjs not the hatlle ol life, iiiit only 
the equipment for it. The young man who 
will, as the phrase; rims, “go far,’" must have 
a wiile piTs|)reli\e, and while he must not 
iieglei t. Inn on tin- I'onlrary must make good 
use of, his L'liiversitv 
opportunities, he 
otiaht never to be 
allowed to regard siie- 
eess at the University 
as till; iiiiiunuiu I’liniini 
as the end of all 
things. 

1 have known many 
men of brilliant 
careers at their Uni- 
lersitv who came to 
ilu' liar pumped out, 
and who, having been 
loo lavish of their 
|■!ll■|■gy in earlier years, 
have not had enough 
left to insure success 
in the life-slniggle of 
iheir profession. It is 
true they were, for the 
most p.'irt, men not en¬ 
dowed with robusteon- 
slitiitions. lint while 
throughout the whole 
period of education and prepamtion special 
regard ought to be bad to the ‘tntended career 
of the student, it is to be observed that the 
proiession of the law has one [leculiarity in 
which it dilTers from all others. It is this; 

I'hat there is no such thing. kis knowledge 
whieli is useless in this profession. A man 
may not be a better engineer because he is a 
good classic, or a more successful merchant 
because lu; is a gocrd mathematician ; but, at 
the Bar, the wider the field of knowledge 
the better. There is there no such thing as 
knowledge going to waste. Indeed, 1 under- 
talve to say that it rarely or never'happens 
that a barrister does not find u.seful to his 
bgnd information wlvch he has stored up 
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even upon subjects wholly remote i'rom a 
knowledge of the law itself. 

What is ca’iled the .special training for the 
Bar usually begins when the University career 
has c iKkxl, and although wt^ have not in these 
IslSmls any school of jurisprudenci' (a thing 
nnich to be desired), yet both by the Univer¬ 
sities and by the inns of (iourt, means of 
strictly legal education, by lectures and by 
c.varninations, are placed within the reach of 
tho.s(^ who desire to a\'iiil themselves of them. 
But the real work of education in law, as, 
indeed, in other fields of knowledge, is the 
work ijj self education, pursued, conscien¬ 
tiously and laboriouslv In- the man who 
endeavours to get at the )irinci|)les of law and 
who does not content himself merely with 
skimming the surfaci’. Melius est petcre 
luiites i/iiain seefari riviilos. 

Reading in the chambers of a barrister is 
most rlesirable, even in these days, in which 
simplieilv of statement has happilv su])planled 
the bygoiH- perjilexities and absurdities ol 
the svstein which lormerlv |)revailed, known 
as “special pli.'ading." In the laiited .Stales, 
the distinction between solicitor and barrister 
is, of course, unknown, and 1 do not |)ro|iose 
to vliscuss bme whether that distinction and 
division do or do not work for n'tilily : but it 
is a notable feature of rev ent years in the 
cau-er of students for the Bar in b.nglaiul, 
that a vear spent in a solicitor's office, during 
which thev mav ac(|uire an intimate know 
ledge of tlu'pr.ictii'al work of li-gal procedure, 
is now consiilcreil almost indispensable, and 
it is certainly most useful. 

()ne special subject in reading for the Bar 
1 vvoulil name, because, in mv esperience, 1 
have found it invaluable, and that is a study 
of the “Uorpus juris,’’or the;, body of ibe 
Civil I,aw. 1 had the signal advantage of 

being a student in the days when the late 
Sir Henry Maine was I’rofcssor of Civil l.aw 
to the Inns, of 
('oiirt, and*undv‘r 
him, as in Uni¬ 
versity class¬ 
rooms, we read 
noinconsidera-ble 
part of the (jivil 
Uivv. After all, 
a great body of 
our law finds 
its source in the 
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Roman law ; and in the “ Corptts Juris " law 
is systematized in a way for which our l.vnglish 
law has no parallel. Its reading gives to the 
attentive student a knowledgl; and a grasp 
of principle', hardly otherwi.se attainable, 
which he will always find tiseftil throughout 
his life. 

Here, then, I may leave the youthful 
barrister. W'e have considered together the 
conditions which otight to determine his 
choice, and he has cho.sen. l\'e have t.alked 
with him over his career at the University, 
and he has left the University with honour 
and advantage, if not with the highest dis¬ 
tinction. He has worked hard to aci|uire 
an adei|uate knowledge ol his profession, .at 
lectures, in chambers, and, above all, in the 
silence of his own rooms, and now he puts 
on the gown of the barrister, and stands upon 
the threshold of vvhift may be a great aiul 
useful career. 

Beyond this I do not jirojiosc to follow 
him. He has joined a |irofession which has 
given many noble men to the world men 
who have doim noble work for the world. 
He has to maintain the great traditions of 
that profession. He has to bear himself 
worthily, that no dishonotir shall come upon 
him or upon his profession by him. He has 
to recollect that he belongs to a |>rofes- 
sion which, beyond any other, has given 
lo the world not merely great advocati's and 
great judges, bnl great statvisinen, great 
vvriter.s, and distinguished legislators. He 
has to remember that, while he is lighting 
for the interests of his client, there are 
greater interests even than these : the interests 
of truth and of honour ; and lu: must never 
forget, as .Sir Alexander Cockburn well 
expressed it, that in the battle his wea[)on must 
always lie the sword of the soldier and never 
the dagger of the assassin. Izistly, ho must 
remember that he is eng.iged in a profession 

whitdr may well 
e It g a g c the 
noblest faculties 
of heart and of 
mind - that he is 
engaged in the 
jvractical admin¬ 
istration of that 
law whose voice 
is the “ Harmony 
of the World.” 
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I. 

I’ANIA' (uir giiidf hns ^ot 
ll^ iiitit a scrape from uhicli 
not even liis int;cmiity can 
4-xtricatc IIS," I said to 
I icn viers, (IiscunsolaIcly. 
llotli tile jicopli’ and the 
two (Jueeiis of this district were well disposi-d 
towards ns at first ; I wish we had li ft the 
Aral) hehind ; I don’t helieve we shall he 
alive in twenty four hours' time.” 

“ Matters are ,t;oing very hadly with ns, 1 
must confess,’’ aeqnieseeil mv companion. 
“ (ferlainly, if I las.san thinks we are all to 
shuffle off this mortal coil shortly, he has 
determined to make the most of the few 
hours of life that ri'niain.” 

As he spoke, Denviers |)ointed to where 
the Aral) was standing; in dose conversation 
with the yoimfier of the two (^lueeiis in whose 
chief city we then were. 

On leaving I’ripoli, we had turned in a 
south-westerly direction, and, after an un¬ 
eventful march of thirty days, had made our 


wav to this city, incited hy the curiosity 
which an Aral) slaver, with whom we had 
come in contact, had aroused within us. 

Two days after parting with the slaver, 
Aim Teleek hy name, ve had entered a diyp 
ravine, which appeared to have once heen 
the lied of a ri\er course, for the huge 
houldi.'is, rtVergrown or intersper.se*! with 
rank vegetation, had a rounded appearance 
and lay scattered between the two high, per-- 
pendieniar sidi-s ol the ravine. 

I’assing along this ravine in pursuit of a 
jaguar which we had wounded, we suddenly 
found the animal hounding across tlie level, 
stone-naggid .sipiare of a city, of which we 
were later on to learn the history. The two 
sides of the ravine there widened out in 
graceful curves, the utter bareness of the 
roekv ileelivities being am]ily compensated 
for hy the wondrous tints of the sandstone 
of which they Were composed. .As the 
rays of the sun glinted into the ravine, 
or valley, llie waving streaks of stone 
seemed as if they were eoni|) 0 .sed of 
countless glittering gems of varied 
hues, hike a broad silver ereseent, 
set in a |)Uriile sheath, shot with 
orange, glittered one of these belts 
of stone ; of greeti and saflron, of 
grey atid eritnsoti, were the others 
that hemmed it aliout. 
'I'owarils the base of 
the .sandstone the sides 
slo])ed somewhat, and 
were carved into caves, 
servitig as biirial-i)laces 
for the dead, and it 
was in ftiig of the.se 
that w(? four had now 
found a temporary 
place of refuge, two 
weeks after our appear¬ 
ance in tile city. 

Below, the city 
spread out; its meanest 
dwelling rich with sculp- 
tured cornices and 
jjilasters, while balus- 
traded stai rcase.s, carved 
in the solid rock, led 
from the bottotti of the 
valley to the cave.s. In 
the centre of the city 
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tVimi ns. W'e ne.vt attemjjtcd to leave the 
citv, lull tin; two entranees, those at eaeh end 
of the valley, were too strongly held for ns to 
smsceil. 'I'fl scale, the jrerpendicular cliffs 
w.is iinpossilile, so that we \j’(;re securely 
imprisoned in the city until some definite 
decision had been niatle concerning us. None 
of the inhabitants dared either to shelter or 
even to speak to us, so that, with .Ahillah, we 
were perforce driven to take shelter in the 
cave 1 have nn.’iitioned. 

'J'lie cave itself was eslrernelv lofty, and 
was partly uncovered, .so that the light entered 
it freely Iron! above. Deiivierswas abtuit to 
call Hassaii to where we two lav idly stretched 
tipon the stone flooring of the ca\c, when 
we heard the. souiul of approaching foot¬ 
steps. tioing hastily to tlie entrance, we 
saw the rival (Jiiicen ap¬ 
proaching in state tlie 
winding stairway lead¬ 
ing to where we were, 
llefore her slaves ran, 
strewing (lowers in Iut 
}) alh, while other slaves 
screened her head from 
the rays of the sun with 
palnileaves heltl high. 

Hehiiid the Queen came 
several stalwart and 
swarthy .Arabs, the chief 
of which was the one 
Hasstin h;id overthrow n 
at the wrestle ; his face 
was strikingly Hebraii' 
in mould, the long ear 
rings in his ears glittering 
against his swarthy skin 
and hanging, black hair. 

'I'hc Arab W'ore gems that 
shone lustrous in his 
tunic, spotlessly white 
turban, and slocwdess 
elciak: in one hand he 
carrietl a wide, curved 
sword, uijon his left arm 
resteti a shield. 

No siioner had .Ahillah 
set her glances ujion those 
who were apitroaching 
than she eried out that 
our doom had been pronounced, and ran 
shrieking to the farthest part of the cave, 
where our guide followed her. 

U|) the stairway the procession came and, 
a few minutes after, we stood before Sargona, 
Ahillah’s .sister, waiting her will. The chief 
Arab came forward, and bowihg low befofe 
Sargona, he cried : - * 


“Thetdueen has been injured: the wrong¬ 
doers are licfore her ; say, O Jjargona, what 
is tire jtenulty thou bast decreed ? ’’ 

.Sargoit.i glanced angrily at our guide, and 
her dark eyes (laslicd as she answered ■ 

“ Death to the Arab who has plotted 
against us, death to him and those who plot 
with him : I have said ! ” 

licfore cither I Icnvicrs or myself could 
speak, .Ahillah had thrown herself at her 
sister’s feet ^ 

“Spare all, or spare none!'’ she cried. 
“What fate is mini'?'' Sargona raised 
■Ahillah roughly from the ground. „ 

“I'hou shah livt;. girl, hut thou art 
deposed. 'I'hc (.'oniicil has decreed that 
thou shall he a vestal of the temple, (lo ' ” 
The ()nccn clapped her hands, and iinnic 


diately AlfiHali was seized and ilragged away, 
in spite of our guide's efforts to jrrevent it. 

“ Slaves," she continued : “ two days shall 
ye live,"on the third shall ye die ! A'et, if ye 
will carve a way to the great treasure urn, 
y^rur lives shall be spared on coniiition that 
the gems there, which are as the grains of 
sand of the Sahtara in numlrer, be placed in 
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,)iir hands, and ye depart from the city. Many 
have tried to r^-ach the great urn ; none have 
‘-uceeeded. Ye are suirtle as snakes; liy to¬ 
morrow's dawn say if ye will try thd’ task, or 
li )e i)refer to die vvithout attempting it.” 

Out from the cave Sargona went with her 
attendant.s, while we were left behind, 
■.trongly guarded, and feeling that the 
(Jueen’s words concerning the great urn 
were only intended to rouse, in Hassan’s 
min^ es|)ccially, a ho()e of escajre which was 
futile. 

II. 

Di'.Nvir.Rs and 1 l.ay for some time discussing 
our unforlunate plight, but without any jjos- 
sible plan of esca])e occurring to eitlicr of u.s. 

At last my contiianion called the .Arab, who 
was discoiisohitely lamenting the loss f)f 
.\hillah, and, when he came over to us, asketl 
him : 

“Do you think we have any cham'e of 
escape, Hassan ? 0;in yoti suggest one ? ” 

“ Allah and Mahomet jtreserve the sahibs ; 
the dust of their feet has bei-n the cause of 
their misfortune ! He knows of no w.ay at 
present: if the slightest idt'.a occur, their 
slave will .'It once s|)eak of it. .At |iresent, 
Hassan can only wish their fate had been 
different -but water runs out at last, and the 
biggest sack of dali'S comes to an enrl. The 
sahibs ha\'e met with their last adventure 
their slave will lament it to his death.'’ 

“ \\’hich won’t be particularly long in 
criming, Hassan," I said, gloomily. “ \Vhal 
was it that .Sargona said about the great urn ? 
Does she expect us to cut a way up to it 
when no one else has ever been able to do 
so? If.so, we would rather be excused; if 
treasures arc there, 1 hoite she ma)' get them, 
that's all.” 

“Sahib Derwent,” the Aral) rejilied, “to 
cut a wayiij) there in the allotted time would 
be impossilile ; indeed, with all time at their 
disposal, no ,on'.‘ h.is ever reached the vase. 
Ahillah has told-the latchet of the sahibs' 
shoes the strange story of the urn. Shall 
their slave rc[)e;tt it ? ” 

“ Spin us the yarn by all me.ans,” said 
Denviers, as he.-threw a stone idly at a huge 
scarlet Ireetle that had just fallen from the 
wall fronting us, and which was again making 
its way up the hard surface. “ We may as 
well listen to you as not, while we are coojred 
up here.” 

Hassan sank down at our feet and 
began ;— 

“ Sahibsi of all the strange cities scattered 
throughout this dark continent, none had a 
.stranger origin or a stranger hist(3fy than this,. 
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Far back in the misty ages some Edomites 
are said to have waiulered into this continent. 
Near here they had grassy lands in common, 
but, as all mmi do, they quarrelled. 'I’he 
strong oppressed tl*e weak, and drove them 
forth to find other lands. f\'andi'ring here 
they entered the ravine, and finding in it 
many caves, dwelt therein, tilling the land 
to the south. Now, all things prospered 
with tlu'in, and they gri'w rich in herds, 
while misfortune fell upon those who had 
persecuted them. .So at last messengers 
came from the tribesmen saying that they 
would forget their (|uarrcl, and asking to have 
once more all in common. Tho.se dwelling 
in the caves refused die bargain, whereupon 
their outnumbering tribesmen determined to 
be revenged for being set at natight. They 
drew a gri-at ring rottnd the pasture, circling 
the valley, and when aff the rich docks were 
out, the tribesmen fired the lands. 

“The darting tongues of llame dasiied up 
the dry bark of the trees and the great stems 
lila/.ed, then grew red-hot, whili- the verdure 
beneath, in w.ave u|)on wave of tire, rolli'd 
its flames and smoke nearer to the stce|) sides 
of the ravine. Burning leaves and showers 
of sjiarks were flimg into the air, w hile the 
flocks ran towards the ravine, nearer and 
still nearer. Huddled together tiiey ke))t 
till the very grass beneath was aflame, and 
then, iti itiextricable contusion, the anitnals 
leaped headlong into the sheet ratine, their 
herdsmen with them, only to be dashed to 
jiicees on the rocks below, or to be drowned 
in a great river which then hurled its waters 
along through the ravine. 

“ Still, in spite of all they suffen-d, the in¬ 
habitants of the valley relused the terms 
offered them, and |)osted men, who, for a 
time, successfully defended tlu" entrances of 
the ravine. The jiersecuting tribesmen turned 
aside the river’s course, and then fir.st the 
])eople of the valley began to ilespair. 
Through, traffic wfith another tribe they htul 
obtained ornaments wrought in gold, with 
many ati itncut gem adorned, and, convinced 
tha’t they were reduced to their last desperate 
strait, the people of the valley determined t(.> 
prevent this treasure from falling into the 
foe’s hands. To hide it in the rock they 
thought useless, so they consulted how to 
dispose of the treasure. 

“In the course of the stream there stood 
a wide block of stone, and upon this eager 
hands raised a mighty column, building it of 
blocks of granite. A stairway was left to the * 
•top where is a great urn, which ye have .seeh, 
and the women, parsing up the stairs, flung 
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t(^H 

ill thrir triMsiin s. W'Ik-ii rvcrUliin^ 

u'.c-. .salcly protfck'd, tin.- slalnvay was i.aru' 
fully 1 ) 1 ( 1 ' kril ill whilf those of the (lilu- oti('(..- 
nioir returned to the caves in which their 
(hvellines were. So the rival triiiesiiien. still 
tailinj) to take the city, c()nsiilte(.l tottether 
and agreed to win over another trihe to their 
assistance. 'I'liis they sue<;eede(f in doiii” hy 
[iroinisin^ to their allies all the loot taken in 
the city. So the defenders were oxerthrown, 
the women and < hildren heint; afterwards 
.sold as slaves, while the men were slain. 

“ When, howexer. llu' captors of the city 
(.'.Xjilored its exi ry iveess, they could tind 
none ol the Women's treastircs. .Xt this the 
tillies. thinkiui; they had lieeii deeeix'ed, fell 
upon the victorious triliesmeii, slew tlieiil in 
turn, and took possession of the city. They 
ke[il it foi (■entmies, till 'I'rojan the I'iinperor 
overcame them ;md made it ;i Roman city. 
Long after that the Aralis took it and kept it, 
as tlu'y htive even unto this dav. Lach 
centitry has .sexat efforts made to retich tlu' 
great urn, htit none haxc succeeded. The 
last Sult.'in, hefore he died, madx- ;i law that 
anyone condemned to die might choose t'l 
attem[it to reach the urn ; if he succeeded in 
getting its tleasures for the city, then his lile 
must he spared. It was of this di-eree dial 
Snrgona spok". hut llassan, the sahihs' 
slave, counts at little that chance to escape 
death.” 

llassan ceased: hotli Ifeiiviers and I 
doubted the truth of tfie legend. Treasures 
might he hidden in the vast urn. xve thotighl. 
hut upon the base ol the column we had 
seen ptirt of an inseri[)tion xvhieh read : 
Tr.a.i.'XNTS AKiut'lcAXfr. IinU-ed, our idea of 
the reason of the Iruilding of tlu' column, 
surmounted by the gretit urn, xvas (|uite 
a different one to that xvhieh llassan gax'c, 
and proved to be eorreet. Our disioxerv 
(,)f this xvas made in a singul.ir aiul imexpeeted 
xviiy. 

III. 

Jl.'s'r before daybreak 1 xvas tixvaketied by 
Has.san, wlvo eautioitsly rott.sed me. Kai.sing 
myself to a sitting posture 1 found Deuviers 
nttar, while .Miillah stoorl bx-fore us. 

“ Hi.st 1 ” Ahilkih cried: ‘‘I could not 
rest, knowing that 1 have been the unhappy 
means'of bringing this troithle tipon you all.” 

I glanced at the deposed Qitt'en. She was 
clad in a robe of xvhite silk, as J perceived by 
the light of some half sixenl torches thrtist iir 
gri[ipers of the xvatl. Down almost to her 
waLsl her dishevelled black hair fell ; her 
dr^ss was heavily emliroidered with jrear!|t 
the strtips of her sandqls being similarly 


,adorned. Sur|iassingly beautiful I thought 
the lutiidcii, as I ,saxv tlie ^:.\[iression of 
pity xvhieh our unha]i])y jiosition xyroughl 
ujion her tilivc counti-uance and inspired the 
troubled look in la r daik eyes. 

“ d'o reach the urn is itiip<.)ssible fiii^'ye, 
yet that is llie only btirrier l.ielween ye and 
death! Long hours haxc 1 racked niv 
brain for some way ol escape lor ye, and 
.\llub has tilled me xvilli a strange thought. 
Here, xxlirii 1 xvaited foi Sargona to de 
ladi- with her Mimsli i's whether she xx'ould 
slay or sp:u'e, I saw, elimbing and lalling, 
xa I ever ehiiibiiig ag:iln, upon yoiuk'f xxall, 
the rare se:iilel ,-.(anil'a:us. .Not once in 
X'-ars is It sex-n in this eilx, and thxai ibx' 
foolish and igiioianl deelai'x' it conies 
at iIk- liidding ol' .Ml.ali Ixu sonu- slr:mgx‘ 
purjixisx'. Tbev s:\v lluil if onex' a seainbaais 
reaches the mn. tlaai a hinii.in being xvill do 
so lluil xerx' day. The siipx rslilioii 1 belix-ve 
not. but ill'- sight of ihx' seaiabaais sx'l me 
flunking. \V h:U mv plan is I will Ix'll to 
Ibi.ssan. x'Xx'ii iIh- xuix- who lias favonrexi me, 
though death he his fx)t so doing, Thx- 
guanls 1 I'liuid ;isleep, but ye x annol x-seapx- 
lh:il way, so txsl it n<>t. Hear Iroiu the 
illustrious .\iab. In xvho is the [irince of 
wix'sllxrs, ifiid mv ailxua-xl, xvhal 1 have 
dx xisx-d It it fail. Ve can bx no xxorsx' x'ff 
than vi' are noxv ; if it siieceexl, yoxir livx'S 
xvill bx' sparexl.’’ 

.Miillah ihvxv Has.san asixle, anxl, aflx i a fx xv 
minutes' xiinxx-rsation, Ix-I't tlu' .\r.ih, gixing 
him nu-amniix' a pia kage xvhi'h shx‘ haxl 
brought. befoie dx'jiaiting froin tlix- eaxe, 
llu' (Jiiex'ii jioinix'd ix) the .searahuius, xvhieh, 
fi'iiu its searix'l x'olonr, could plainly he sxten 
a fx'xv yarxls Irom onx- ol thx' txirchx'.s, the 
|ileasant waj'iiith of xvhi'h had doubtless 
x'ausi'd it to x x-asx' its x'fforts to reach ibx' to|) 
of thx: xvall of the caxe. 

In safx'lx tlu- (Jiiex-n passexl bx the slxieping 
sentries, xvliile xvx: drexv togcthxTj^ discussing 
her plan xviih llassan. .\t*’lirst xve alnuist 
ridiculed it. then, after xve had grown more 
aex'ustoinxixl to tlu: strange notion, xx'e heg.-in 
to bx' iiujiatix'iit for llu- luuif xvben xve eoukl 
test its possibility. > 

When daxvn had fully come, the chief 
Aral) of the city again visitx-xl us anxl askx'xl, 
in derision, if xxv xvished to attempt to get 
thx- long-lost trx-asnre from tlu- urn. To his 
grx-at surprise, llassan ansxvered -. - 

“ Allah has givx-n us his ixnamise to nix.1 us. 
See I 'I'his ha.s he sent lo ■ the Sx'arlet 
Sear.ab.'uus 1" • 

W'e wore certainly surprised ;it the effect 
of. Hassan's words upon the Arab. He 



kiCrtJtd dis«)ncie^^ at ilrs^ then 'asked, 
assuming indifference 
“ Slavt^j Wl.at will ye ? ** 

“ We would be led to the coluiyin of the 
great urn,” Hassan responded. 

“iCome, then ! ” cried the chief Aral), and, 
without delay, we followed him down the 
great stairway, through the streets, past the as. 
sembling citizens, 


were, we should be matched against the 
captive lions, already impatient for* the^ 
human spoil. ■ 

Hassan unfastened the package and laid |i| 
quantity of corda^je exposed to view, itfli 
one end of this he attached a silk thre^'i: 
of very ronsideral.vle length, and while 
Octiviers and 1 were eagerly w'atchil^i 


into the great am¬ 
phitheatre, until we 
stoAl Irefore the 
i'olunin support¬ 
ing the strange 
iirn. * 

'I'he people, 
ipiickly learning 
what our intention 
was, thronged into 
tlie seats of the 
amphitheatre, and 
as we glanced 
about we .saw the 
laces of thou- 
sand,s of excited 
spectators. 

If Hassan should 
fail in the strange 
task lie had under¬ 
taken ! 1 glattced 
at the frenzied 
faces of the fana¬ 
tics — if we laid 
raised a false liope 
we should be torn 
to jiieces. 

Even as we 
stood there, with 
our foes filling 



every tier of the 


“ ni K rA'H' wit.r. M>r lu. in fun.'in." 


vast amphitheatre, 

Sargona entered and sealed herself, sur¬ 
rounded by her chief men, where she could 
dearly see what we attempted. I saw her 
sister, Ahillah,‘ester and place herself in one 
of the seats in the lowest tier, wlience she 
glanced eagerly at us. Hassan, turning his 
gaze upon Ahillah, saw that .she pointed 
to a large grating and, following the 
direction indicated, .saw somethiag that 
startled him. 

“Sahibs!” he whi-spered. “See! If 
Ahillah’s plan fail, our fate will not long be 
in doubt. Allah send us a quick death ’ ” 

Looking at the grating, >ve saw several 
forms;pacing restle&sly: bars; it 

lay ill we understood. 5f,: 

the urn were not reacbej^ then the gr^t- 


his preparation.s, wc saw the Arab unroll 
his turban and disclose the huge scarlet: 
scarabxus which we had seen endeavot^tlg 
to climb the wall of the cave. The scaras 
biEiis was, like its genus, very strong antij 
tenacious, for when Hassan raised it deMy: 
witli his thumb and forefinger, it carried - jife 
turbaffin its prehensile, daw-like feet. 

The Arab quickly attached the free end bi 
the silken thread to the body of the seams 
bseus; and then placed the scarlet beetle upon: 
the polished granite pillar. . " ', 

hush came over those in , 
ali^itheatre as they saw what : the 
'■■l^^ed' to; do,;, moreover,:''as 'the: 

: ''w^'iG,und';;tbat i^e "•scarab^eus,. "'was' Karlbi^; 
tbeiArate recalled their tradition and tjecame' 
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watched Hassan’s endeavours to guide the 
beetle upward. 

At first the scarabseus, finding some 
strange burden attached to its body, dropped 
from the granite pillar and ran along the 
ground. Hassan caught it, afld time after 
time, as the scarabaius tried the same 
manauvre, did the Arab re|)lace it on the 
pillar. At last the scarlet beetle ceased to 
fall, and ran heedlessly about the jiilhar. 
Hassan, with his hand, checked it in every 
direction but one, and then, vvith a frantic 
effort for liberty as it seemerl, the scarlet 
scarabaius ran jicrpendicularly up the wall 1 

So large was the scarabieus anti so distinct 
its colour, that we could see it plainly as it 
crawled higher and higher. Halfway up 
the pilhr the .scarahieus lost its hold, for the 
blocks of granite were highly jHilisht'd, and 
it fell. • 


reads right 1 By the sc^ij-let scarabajus' 
1 swear the treasures of the urn shall be ours 
this day ! ’’ ' 

At tiiis, many of those about Sargona 
glanced darkly at her —already they repented 
that her sister had been so harshly treated, 
for it was Ahillali's plan they understood that 
lla.s.san was carrying out. 

'I'lie Arab earefully liauled in the silken 
thread, and as he did so, the light, strong 
cord attached to it gradually reached the urn, 
wound round its b.ise, and then ('amc efown 
until the nearer end was in Hassan's hand. 
’I'o hoist a rojH’ suflieient to hear his weight 
was an ea'sy matter for the Arab. 

A few minutes afterwtirds, Denviers atul 1 
were luillitig haril ;il the rope ;is we hoisted 
the Aral) high up the poli.shcd pillar of stone, 
lb; reached the urn, tmd, clambering up one 


My glance Itirned from the excited thn)ng 
to where the lions were. Looking again ;it 
the pillar I saw that the Aral) had placed ti)e 
.scarabatus u[)on it once more. 

Six times did the searahteus fall, only to 
be plarted upon the pillar tigain, but the 
seventh time it ran right ti|) the granite 
blocks and reached llie eiretilar base of the 
urn. 

Denviers and I grew jiale witii excitement; 
Sargona’s face grew dark with wrath ; Ahillah 
clapjied her hatuls Hassan gave luj sign 
that aught disturbed him. Calmly, true 
believer in fate tliat he w:is, our .Arab watched 
patiently the movements of the scarabteus 
as it reached the urn. 

The thread of silk waved in the air as the 
scarabteus ran about the eireular base of 
the uyn. 

“ Allah 1 If the stxirabteus twines the 
thread Uw tightly round the urn, our deaths 
are near,” said Hassan, as he watched tlw 
scarlet beetle, which tiuide a complete eireuit 
of the urn and tlien was about to go round a 
second time. 

Hassan stooped liown, and selec ting several 
piece.s of granite, flung them in a sliower at 
the scarabteus, which he missed. His second 
attempt succeeded, however, for we saw the 
scarabteus dangling heli)les,sly in the air at 
the end of the silken thread. 

The weight of the thread was more than 
overcome by that of the scarabatus, which 
slip{>ed slowly down, down to the ground, 
where Hassan seiited it eagerly and snapped 
the tiiread. Ahillah, who saw the scarabteus 
^t^wling away, left her .scat and seized it, 
.nokling it high before her si.ster Sargona. j 
Js 'LffljCi!» ■ she cried I; ‘'^tlie,, ancient',';)fc^,. 
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GLEAMS FROM THE 

of its huge handles, disappeared within it. 
When H;j^san reappeared he held high 
a string of pearls. 

“ Ahillah! she must come, ahd then the 
sahihs ! ” cried Hassan. No one questioned 
wh 5 ^ that should he, and accordingl}', when 
Denviers and I had raised Ahillah to where 
(he .\ral) leant over and drew her up, we were 
hoisted in turn by the ready hands of three 
men of the city. 

“Draw up the rojje, sahibs!’’ said the 
.'\rnb, and at once we did so. 

We found ourselves upon a curving plat¬ 
form ofjTianite, which ran down iii,i winding 
way right into the granite pillar, which proved 
to be hollow. The path we traversed was 
more like the thread of ;i gigantic screw, and 
led us down until we were below the surfaett 
of the earth. 

\t e went on wonderingly, following Hassan, 
who had ini])rovished a torch from a portion 
of the rope whitth we had brought, until we 
came to a rough hewn chamber. There, in 
the light of the Haring torch, we looked upon 
a strange scene. 

The rock had Iteoai roughly hollowed into 
a great gtillery, for frotn floor to ceiling rest' 
great pillars of granite, while,^ at the end 
furthest frotn where we stood, could be stten a 


DARK CONTINENT. ' 

So engrossed had we been that we ht»d ; 
forgotten those watching for our re-appear- ' 
ance from the urn. . g 

“ I don’t believe Trajan ever wrote that 
inscription on the pillar,” commented , 
Denviers: '^it was some traveller’s trick,.V' 
merely. But what are we to do ? If we go , 
httek we may he torn to pieces.” ^ 

“ We h.ad better cxjtlorc this gallery and : 
see if there is atiy way of escape by it,” I 
responded, as I caught the sounds of; 
clanuwous voices, and understood that if 
wc went hack and acknowledged our failure f 
It) find the gems, we should have to bear 
the fury of die disajipointed throng. 

So we went on, on till the portcullis and 
|)ortico were passed, and we found our¬ 
selves in a stranger iiart still of the under-. ,, 
grouml way. The great orifice widened out . 
until we traversed a \^)st slrctcli of marsh,' ; 
w here rank, white verdure grew, for there no 
rays of light seemed to enter. Deeper we 
sank in the swam|) ;it each step we took 
tiiniost ; a hundred yards were scarcely p.issed 
oM'f when the fetid slush was breast high. 

Ha.ssan [lassed the torch tome; Denviers ^ 
cut off a length from the rope and, kindling 
it, we two went on before, lighting the way 
for I las.san, who bore .Ahillah in his arms. 


half-raised portcullis, beyond which was a 
rocky vestibule. 

it was not the strange, uncouth carving of 
the gallery, however, which drew our attention, 
for, lying there, in confused heaps, were 
hutidreds of mummies. Denviers had sug¬ 
gested to me before that the urn itself, by 
means of which we hail entered that strange 
place, had been the tomb of some illustrious 
rulers of the city upon which we had come. 
AVe agreed then, that it was a more likely 
theory than that such a huge structure had 
been raised for the mere jiurpose of contain¬ 
ing treasure. Whichever view was right, one 
thing was evident: the gallery in which we 
were had beer? looted liy impious liands. 
Save for the string of pearls which H.assan 
had held tern])tingly u)), we found no other 
treasure in the abode of the dead. 

From great# niches in the walls, from 
chambers running out of the galleries, from 
sarcophagi lying broken and ransacked, 
the mummies had been dragged into the 
centre of the gallery and there despoiled. 
Mummy cloths had been unwound; limbs 
wrenched off ruthlessly; a horde of bar¬ 
barians alone could have wrought such ruiji. 

“ Thera are no treasures 1 ” cried Ahillah. 


We |)ushed doggedly on on to where fan¬ 
tastic sha])cs of mist rose about us on every 
side, and sectned to mock our attempts to 
find a way out of that sickening, underground 
marsh. 

For fully three hours we advanced, slowly 
and painfully, the foul odours nearly stifling 
us then we became tiwtire that there was a 
current flowing in the dark waters. We tried 
to avoid it, hut in our efforts to do so ran 
right into the danger we wished to escafie. 
The bed of the marsh suddenly deepened, 
we lost our footing, and the next minute wc 
were all .struggling for life in the engulfing 
waters. I he torches were extinguished, and . 
save for a strange, |)hosphore.scent gleam, 
which lit up the marsh at fitful intervals, we 
were in jtrofound darkne.'-s. 

In spite of our struggles,-the current bore;; 
us away, away to where we could hear th6‘ 
roar of waters tumbling over a precipice, if 
seemed. Faster the current bore us ott,, 
faster and faster still ; I caught sight ofl; 
Ahillah’s and Hassan’s face as they were., 
sw'ept pa.st me. 

The roar of the waters increased ; the 
current swept on w'ith appalling rapidity ; , 
Twas sucked over a mass of rock and then. 


Then raising her Ipind she cried : “listen! Kfent jdpwn, sheer down into a yortex'of- 
The people grow impafknt 1” , 4'c»f»y»,8dhditig waters. ’ 
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^Micn next I came to my senses I was 
lying on the hank of a river iit some con- 
sitleraiilc distance from the cataract. I>eii- 
viers had suffered a similar experience to my 
own. but had escajied with^nucli less bruising 
than 1 had. He ' 

found me lying 
senseless on a 
little stretch of 
sand on the 
shelving shore of 
the river, when' 
the waters ttowed 
in coniijarative 
cairn. 

Hassan and 
Ahillah were 
rKjwhere to he 
fourul! 

I'or two days 
we searcherl 
diligently for the 
bodies of the 
rlepnsed (,)iieen, 

Ahillah, and that 
of our faithful 
guide. At last 
we gave up the 
quest, ami struclv 
for our cam]), 
guided by the 
sun. We were a 
eonsid('rable dis¬ 
tance from the 
camp ; indeed, it 
was ten days after 
our escape from 
the waters lielore 
we reaehed it. 



On arriving at the camp, first of those' 
who came out to meet us was Hassan. We 
started at the sight of the Arab, for we had 
conclusively'argued that he was dead. 

“Sahibs,” said Hassan, as he bent before 
us, “fate has been unkind,*for 
Ahillah was drowned ; it has also 
been kind, for the sahibs.still live 
to i)e the light of their unworthy 
servant’s cdunt- 
cnanco,” and the 
.4rab bowed ‘ to 
the very dust. 

“ Well, Has¬ 
san,” said Den- 
viers to our Arab, 
when the latter 
had told of his 
own escajae and 
how it came 
about that h(f 
r e ached t h c 
camp before us ; 
“ I don’t think 
any of us are 
1)0 rn to be 
drowned.” 

“It is h.ard 
to .say, sahib,” 
Hassan replied, 
gravely ; “yet 
surely is it 
(' a s i c r for a 
blind camel to 
find the distant 
oasis than for 
man to unravel 
the twisted skein 
of his fate.” 


I WAS Sl'ClvJ.D (»VKR A MASS OK KDCK." 





Portraits of C^ebrities at Different Times of their IJvesif^ 


Rhetoric and En^ish I.iternture in the 
versity of Edinburgh. He contributed' 
nmiKTOus articles to the Quarterly, JVatioHal^x 
Prithh Quarterly, and Narth Prltisli /lei’lert'S, i 
and to the “ Kneydopa'dia l!nlanni( a,’'and his 
l)apt‘rs on ('arlyie's “Latter-day I’amphlets,” 

“ 1 hekeiis and 'rhackeray," “ Rabelais,” etc., 
ate the best kiKnvn. His other works are so 
luinierous that several pages of this Magazine 


ai All}', icj. \lHf{;»err<'olyite. 

PROFES.SOR DAVID MASSON. 
lloltN 1822 . 

W’l D M.XSSON, I’rofissor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the Lhiive-rsilv of J'idinbiirgh, 
who began his litetary career at 
the agif of ninelei.'ii, as editor of a 
Scotch provincial ncws]ja|ier, was a])pointed 





a(;e 29. 

FnitH n rfuyU). hn l>r. Diamond, Jidinhurffh. 


to the Chair of English language and Litera¬ 
ture at Ihe University College, London, in 

1852, He retired from his post in pctolxT, * , __ 

xS.hji' haying been, ap^inted;' 


FREhtO r UAV. 


Ft'i'iu a J'hoh. hy] IJiihn Wutkinn. 

would be ref]uired to give them in anything , 
like tletaii, and we regi'et that space will not 
permit us to do so. A conunittee, headed 
l)y Lord Robertson, is |)reparing a suitable 
t(.-stinionial to Dr. Masson, in recognition of 
his important services to English literature. 
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harmony, and proceeded to Oxford in 
1866 , taking a second class in I,aw and 
History in 1870 . At intervals he worked at 
music, with Sir 
William Sterndale 
Hen nett and ‘Sir 
(i. A. Macfarren, 
a n d li e g a n t o 
contriliute to Sir 
(icorge drove’s 
“Dictionary of 
Music.” Amongst 
Dr. J’arry’s well- 
known composi¬ 
tions ilie most 
ii)i|iortant are: 






M.h I... I I,m„/., 

DR. PARRY, M.A., MU.S. DOC. 

HiruN 18.48. 

^^MARI-KS llUHICR'r HASTINtiS 
PAkK\’, Prol'e.s.sor of Musie.il 
History and (.Composition at the 
Royal Colk'ge of Music, went 
to Elim in iXtii, working at 




Primin hf/\ 


iff. A. WhithKk. 


Ode, “ Hlest Pair of Sirens ” ; Oratorio, 
“ Judith ’ ; Ode lor St. Cecilia’s Day ; and a 
fme setting of “ De Profundis.” 



V 


aoe ws • fcl. 6»o,iwlwA 




"S' ;>KK5SJ1.T KAV. 4if«l<«saMt«in. 





rORTRAITS OR CELEBRITIES. 




Ftinnn I'huio.hti the 


wlien she nppcarcd in II 
Mcrivale's comedy - drama, 
Joan,” Charles Readi's ])lav, 
l>oiildc Marriaf;c,” clc. 
With fifteen months’ pro¬ 
vincial experience, Miss 
Nelhersole made her 
l.ondon dehiil al the 
Adelphi, in “The Ihiion 
Jack,’’ and after a shoit 
afrsence, rvjohiyd the (lar 
rick Theatre and played ,, 
Mrs. Sekvvn in Sydney 
Cirundy’s play, “A Fool's 
Paradise,” jrrodueeii in 'h 
January, 1892 T l»iter ui 
the year, sh<r returned to '■ 
the Criterion Theatre, and ) 
[ilayed for .some months 'jji 
her then masterpiece, 
Mercede da Vigtw. Miss 
Kethersole now attempted 
a task of extreme difti- 
cully. Selecting a play 
by a young atWhor, 


rman 
••( )nr 


MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE. 

ISS OLGA NETHERSOLE, our 
Silfah Bernhardt of the future, 
m.idc her first public a^jpearatiee 
with Mr, Charles Hawtrey, at 
the Theatre Royal, Brighton, as 
l.ctticc Vane, in Henry Hamilton’s pkty, 
“Harvest.” Her next engagement was 


A'.l', i\: 

I'oiiim livtiu Uurrarul, 

Mr. \. W. Gatlie, she / 
pioiliKed, on her own 
lesponsibilitv, at the ; 
Royal Court Theatre, in : 
la Hilary, j 894 , “ The 
'|■|■ansgressor,"whieh was ! 
reeeixed with aedania- ■. 
lion. She is now tour¬ 
ing with her owiip 
company in the IhiiK'd 
■"States. 
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. Mill, ao. 

#Vo*»a/•***(». ftp liqftifrt/-ViKtoMr, 

Mayne’s Horse, gaining the medal, and 
b«rtg twice thanked in despatches. He has 
the position of General Superintendent 
^ thfe operations for the suppressiop of 
and Dacoity, was rtsideni pirst Cfacs 


COLONKl, SIR EDWARD BRADFORD. 
Born 1836. 


it 1 


/Di». 17. 


1 


01.. SIR KDWARI) RlDLl'iV 
COI.r.OlikNR liRADRORI), 
K.G.li., K.t'.S.I., ('ommissioner 
of Police, entered the M.adras 
Army in I1S53, and liecarne 
colonel in 1.SS3. Sir I'.dward lias the 
Per.sian medal, and served with the i.)th 
l.ight Dragoons in the Persian eainpaign 
from Fehriiary 21 till June S, i.S^y; and 
altcrwards in die North-Western Pnninees, 
rrith General Miehel's force in iMavneS 
Horse, in 1.S58. He was pnisent at the 
general action of Seindwha, at Karai, and 
served with General Napier’s eolumns in 


t;ina, an 1 h.is been chief {'ommissioner in 
Ajmere, a.id has also been Secretary of the 
Politii-al and Secret I )epartinent of the India 
OlTieo. Sir Kdward, who was appointed 
A.D.G. to the (Jueen in the year 1889, 
accompanied H.R.H. the late Duke of 
Clarence o^ his visit to India. He has lost 
his left arm, the result of an encounter with 
a tiger some years ago. 









The Romance of the Museams. 

II. 

iiv VlLUAM G. FitxGer.m.I). . 


■ UEEN HENKIETT.-V 
MARIA’S missal, which is 
now in the South Kensington 
Museum, i.s a capital specimen 
of those articles which find 
. their way into the possession 

of our museum authorities in a very i)eculiar 



«.>UEK.N HKNkSEi rA MAKIA'. hllssM.. 


manner. One day a certain titled lady 
f:ame into the directors’ office and ahru])tly 


once ? I'or, if so, the authorities—who .seem* 
ingly fell over each other in their excited 
admiration of the workmanship—were di.S- 
posed to increase their offer to ;£,7oo, the. 
cheiiue to he made out and signed on the 
spot. The bargain w.as concluded forthwith, 
.and (}ueen Henrietta Maria’s missal now 
adorns the Itidcous building at 
South Kensington. This is, in every 
rcs]>e(tt, the smartest museum trans¬ 
action on record ; and 1 tint a.ssured 
that the wonderful book-cover must 
have been the whole life-work of 
a marvellous ,artist. There is no 
knowing to what fiibulous figure this 
little book - scarce ^in. high- would 
be run up, were it to figure in the 
auction-rooms to-mrirrow. 

Most country people and many 
foreigners are imbued with a whole¬ 
some dread of the perils of London ; 
I sincerely trust they will not al¬ 
together slum the Metropolis on 
letirning ih.tt traps for catching 
human souls art; kept at Itlooms- 
htny. Anyone interested in the fearsome 
anii;les cati see a good specimen at the 


pulled a little book out of her ptwket, 
requesting that the expert might valtii; it 
for her. Her lady.ship explained (i) that 
she was not in want of money; (2) that 
the book was not an heirloom, but had 
been left to her family by will; and (3) that 
she wanted to help a certain institution with 
the proceeds of the sale of the little volume. 

She was told, however, th:il tlie museum 
authorities did not make valuations, but were 
always open to buy ; and, furthermore, that 
her property Avas indeed a unic]uc work of 
art. I’hc lady’said she had an inkling of 
this, a cautious dealer having offered her 
for the book—the mere value of the 
gold on the cover. The director, on examin¬ 
ing the volume* further, declared, rapturously, 
that it was jtriceless ; probalily this is why lie 
offered ^^500 for it then and there. More 
discussion followed, and at length the 
director of the museum begged the lady 
to wait a moment while he conferred 
with his colleagues, being himself a little 
flustered. Presently he came back, and 
in a buftt of fine generosity said that he 
would give her ladyship another chance, 
she really want to part witJJyhs# ,#t;y 



TKAI* KOK CATC.HISG HUMAN .SOUL*. 


British Museum Ethnographical Gallery, ; 

'This'partioilar .soul-catcher' y 
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is of no more supernatural rnatt'rial than 
plaited cocoa-nut filtre, with a stririL; attached. 
There are six douhie loops, and the whole 
measures 4D4W. in lengtlu 

'J’he trap shown here conufs ,\vith peculiar 
ai)()n)priaU-nes.s from Danger Island, in the 
Indian Ocean, vvIktc lln-.st! articles ranae in 
length up to 2Rft., atid hav<' loo]is of difliaiail 
si/.es, the latter inti-nded variously for adults 
and children, the .aristocracy ami the fanaillt'. 
1 am unabh' to sav whethiT the islanders can 
now see through these soul-traps (tile loojis are 
arranged spec 


and die—even though, before the trap was 
set, he was in full itos.sessionrof health and 
strength. 

The next stor)' 1 have to tell is so interest¬ 
ing, th;it were 1 to do it justice T should jjeed 
matiy pages of Tut: SruANii NTmiazink; there¬ 
fore must I be brief. ,My story is .about poor 
Ohunee, the far-famed elephant, who was 
destroyed at Ivwter Change in .March, 1826, 
under circumstances ‘hat to borrow a con¬ 
venient phrase- of i«nrnalese — “ positiviely 
bafile de.scriplion." Tlu- skeleton of Chunee 

is here shown ; 


laele - fashion), 
but their effect 
was at one time 
disastrous in the 
extreme. If a 
person had the 
misfortune to 
offend the 
“ s.acred men,” 
or were very ill, 
a soul-trap wottld 
be suspended by 
night from a 
branch of one 
of the gigantic 
laurel trees that 
overshadowed 
his dwelling. ()n 
the family in 
quiritig what sin 
had been com¬ 
mitted th.at their 
souls should be 
treated as jtesti- 
lenttal rodents, 
some Ceremonial 
offence against 
the gods would 
be assigned. .V 
priest w'atched 
near the trap; 
' and if an insect 
-or a small bird 



it is now a con¬ 
spicuous obJ<-ct 
in the museum 
of llie Koval 
(aillcgc- of Sur- 
gi-ons, in IJn 
( oln's Inn Fields. 
,-\<-c(.irding to Mr. 
Ooss, to whose 
menagerie the 
elephant be 
longed, Chunee’s 
(irst owner was 
Mr. Harris, then 
proprietor of 
( xn ent (larden 
Theatre, who 
pun-hased the 
young animal for 
ooo guineas on 
its arrival in 
l-'.ngland in the 
As/c/, which 
\essel was com¬ 
manded by a 
(laptain Hay. 

After a little 
pre1 i mi nary 
training. Chunee 
.-qipcared in the 
(i«\iait Carden 
t'antomime, and 
lie eontimied in 


flew through one .skkih.a ..i tm-M 1 

the loops it 

was asserted the soul of tin; eulfiril, 
i ;assuming this form, had passed into ihe 
! trap. It would then he sfiread abroad 
that poor .So-aiui-so had lost his soul, and 
lamentation and bitti.-r weeping would result. 
The friends of the unhappy man would then 
' intercede for him, offering presents and 
miscellaneous property to the sorcerer, some¬ 
times With success. If the bribe were not 
lai^e enough, and an uitfavourablc answer re¬ 
ceived, the victim would simply pine away 


00: .v,o> i.i.i-a-n.vM. yi|. Harris’s pos¬ 

session for many 
years, until his weight increased to such 
an extent as to endanger the stability of 
the stage. In 1814 Mr. (.’ross bought Chunee 
— and I should remark here that this gentle- 
nran had for twenty years been superintendent 
of the Ro)al Men.agerie, Kxeter Change, a 
site now oeeupied by Exeter Hall; from 
w^iich it will be seen that this sjrot has Ireen 
a place of entertainment from time imme¬ 
morial. 

Wh^ the animal arrived from India, thefl® 
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were two keepers with it, and these a(’i:'oni- 
[lanied their c 4 iarge to lexeter ('h.inge. Now, 
(dninee was a model of elcphanliiK^decorum 
until one of these men died ; thtai he hecanie 
trottltlesome and reciuired a bigger dm. ()ne 
dav in 1822 the keeper went into this new 
den to init the elephant through his perfor¬ 
mance, hut found that he was. so to say, on 
strike ; he simply refusetl to do anything, 
whereupon the keeper struck him with a little 
c.ifte. ('huiti'e could “not htiee Irpen hurt, 

I lilt he nearly killed that keeper, who was 
only rescued liy a veritahle miracle in the 
concref? form of .Mr. Cross himsi.fl. 

.\fler this ('huru’e began to have d.angcrous 
annual paroxysms ; and later on it was pointed 
out to the proprietor of the show that in 
Indi.i. under similar circumstances, the ele¬ 
phants wi re let run loose in the forest, and 
picsmtly came hack cured. This sort ol 
thing, houeter, was not adrisalile in the 
Strand, so Mr. (.iross resorted to ])hvsic. 
. 4 fter liftN two hours’ coaxing, ('hunec was 
iml'iced to swtillow his first dose, which con 
sisted ot 2.tlh. ol salts, 2.4lh. ol treacle. 
()oz. of calomel, 1 '-.oz. ol tartar emetic, 6 
drachms of powder of gamhoge, and a hotlle 
of croton oil. This jiroduced go more ap- 
prcciahle results than the tendi'ring of one 
of the htins of commerce. Next followed 
nil), of beef marrow ;ind, later, 40/.. of 
calomel all ol which had absolutely no 
effect on Clnince, who at this time was 
devoting all his energies to the demolition ol 
his den. One Wednesday morning, the 
great beast made a terrific onslaught on his 
own massive front gate, wnich he all hut 
dislodged. Medicine of another sort was 
then tried-- firstly, 40Z.. of arsenic, then '.■oz. 
of corrosive suhlimatc, and las'd)' a lot o( 
strychnine, mixed with sugar and conserve 
of roses and things, the whole tastefully done 
up in a little bladder, and left about in tin: 
den, “ proigisktus " ; for the monumental cus 
sednc.ss of the animal was such that he would 
devour greedily ,any scra[) of food that 
hap(K;ned to be on the floor, while he would 
reject siornfully ;i decent square meal 
tendered him by his keeper. 

Let me be idearly understood, (’.'hunce 
was not “ immune ” ; be simply swallowed 
no part of the second course of “ medicine, ’ 
refusing everything- even food. 1 iis appe,a.r- 
anee now indicated that trouble wxis at hand ; 
his eyes glared like glass lenses, reflecting 
a red and burning light. Chunee h^d 
declared “war. He had, so to sjreak, given 
the human ambassadors accredited to him 
their exequaturs, and would, "dOubtlesSirhaye 
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given them their quietus if he had had a 
ehaiice. Quem Dens vult perdere. etc. I 
cannot .say whether the ell-pliant was frre* 
destined to ,an awliil tleath, hut he certainly 
was very nwl at this lime. 

The c.xcitement quickeiieil. Chunee was 
about loft. high and weighed four or five 
Ions: consequently his gr.iuiilous perfonn- 
ance threatened to bring down the 
house - in a literal sense -- menagerie 
anil all, upon the respeetahle shopkeepers' 
below. Mr. Cross al length Sent in hot 
h.islc for his brotlicr-in-law one, Herring 

who was something of a sliot, but 
who, nercrthcless, arrived U[>oil the spot 
with no more formidable wv.ipon th.an a 
moristrons opinion of himself. The two 
instantly repaired to llolborn lor guns and 
things. On their wavjiaek they looked in at 
till-College of .Surgeons, with the charitaltle 
intention of getting a few hints from J’rofessor 
.Stewart’s predecessor as to wuerc they could 
most advantageously smite the enemy. Mr. 

(’ross also liiir.st in upon the eminent antito- 
niist, .Mr. (oshua llrookcs, who was in his 
theatre lecturing, and who, therefore, resented 
this violent ininision, which could not fail, he 
said, to scandalize his pupils. 

He, however, also contribitled his quota of 
advice as to vvtierc to hit (Ihutlec, and he 
also sent along a pu[)il to direct the marks¬ 
men in the way they should shoot. On 
retnniing to Txcler Change, poor Mr. Cross 
was implored to nm off to Somerset House 
for the “ millingtary, ’as the rampageousness 
v)f CliuiK,'e w.as fast overcoming all assaults, 
and iudcctl forcing his vvoiild-lae asstissins to 
dchaid their own lives. 

The “army of occupation” al Somerset 
Hoitse eonsisted of one sentry, who with 
touching heroism defied the distraught show¬ 
man, saying hv: couki not leave his [xtst; 
and two [irivates and a corporal. These 
warriors, like the gentry in the partible, began 
to make excu-cs, saying tlicy ctould not come ; 
they r//;/ eventually turn np in the battle, 
bowttver, fired a conscientious three rounds 
of ball lliroiigh C.'ainee’s tough hide, and ' 
then remained impotent, having no more 
ammunition. 

Is this not an .amazing story? . 4 nd yet 
the newspapers of the day relate the 
fiicts with sublime unconsciousness of the 
tr.igi-eotnic ch.aracter of the eiii.s(Kle. The 
unliaiipy Cross rushed hither and thither 
after arms; and he would actually have 
removed the old howitzers that lay in the 
^uadjgngle of .Somerset House;, if the guns, 
cpuld, bayje. been safely fired. At last he 
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torrowcd a swivel gun from Hawes’s Soap 
I'actory, on the Surrey side of the river, 
near BlackfnarS Bridge, and with this and 
a few balls, and the hepd of a poker, he 
darted back to open fire on p«ior Chunee— 
who was then dead. The unecjual combat 
was ended, and 
for the first time 
in the annals of 
natural history a 
Herring had 
killed an ele¬ 
phant. 

The fight had 
lasted more than 
two hours, dur¬ 
ing which tiini' 

Chunee was ex- 
lX)sed to rifle lire 
from every side, not to mention pitchforks and 
swords fastened on poles, lint 260 shots had 
been fired before Chunee was killed. 

The elephant’s skin was sold to a tanner 
fo*" and was taken at the drmr 

for permission to view the bculy. In addi¬ 
tion to this, the receipts on sulisecjiient days 
were at the rate of /.'aso a day which, I'et 
us hope, compensrited the unfortunate Cross 
for the loss of (dhunee, whose vahn was 
about ^1,000. 'J'hc dissection of the carcass 
was (ptitc a great function. I’ulleys were 
fixed for the pur]K)se of raising it for the 
anatomist: and the operation took place- in the 
exhibition-room, liired for the |)urpose with 
nice green baize, and, of (.-ourse, [tacked with 
spectators. Then,and not till then, was it founil 
that Otunee hod heen 
driven mad with 
toothache. The [irin- /d ; - ■ ^ 

cipal portion of the 
diseased tusk is here 
-fshown; and it is 
evident that this was 
a case of >mi! a//.\ 
dents on a very large 
scale. 

r There remains an 
amazing sequel, re- 
Jat('d to rne by Sir 
William I' lower ■- 
most courteous and 
. delightful of men, 

;,'and director of the 
'Natural History 
Mu.seum. In 1861 
Sir William took 
•charge of the 
' museum at the 
College of Surgeons: 


and exactly fifty years aftet the tragedy 
of Exeter Change — namely, in 1876. -3 
man called u[)on my informant at his office 
and pro&uced an ivory splinter, saying that 
his father had told him it was knocked ofl 
(’hunee’s tusk by a shot during the great battle. 

Sir William 
immediately took 
the man i-.ito the 
museum, applied 
the l)it of iyory 
to (dhunee’s tusk, 
and, behold, it 
fitted c^jctly ! 

One o f t e n 
hears of world¬ 
lings who, if they 
[tray at all, [way 
mechanica11y 
and w'ithout devotion. Now, the 'I'ibetans 
are deront enough, yet they [uay mostly by 
machines, siu:h as are showm in the ne.xt illus¬ 
tration, whi<'h depicts a few [iraying - mills. 
The <nlinders contain co|)ies of the Sacred 
Writings, ami revolve u|)on the spindle that 
[tasses through the centre of each. The 
in.strumenl is held in the hand, and whirled 
round by means of the weight hanging at the 
side. The mere revolutions ol the .Sacred 
W'ritings are held to be effu^acious prayers. 
•As a tiict, the l-imaism of 'I'ibet is a religion 
pourrirc —at any rate, from our point of view-. 
I am assured that in the Buddhist temirles in 
that remote region, grotesque articles—such as 
“Old Tom” bottles witli gaudv labels, and 
tailors’ [lattern - books have been found 
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doing duty ns decorative olyects. ()nc of th<' 
lasl-nieiitioned i)ore the casli prices of coats 
and trousers, and was hung lengthwise on 
the wall. 

A[)art from hand praying-mills, there an/ 
others on a larger scale worked by wind and 
hydraulic power; tmd in some of these 
the J,am:’istic formula, “Oirnni.a-ni ])ad me 
Hum,” is printed hundreds of millions of 
times. 1 next show a sash or girdle of richly 
carved human bones, also from 'I'ibet, and 
forming an indispensable part of the outfit of 
a necromancer. The latter is called Nag pa, 
probalily because he is objectionable ami a 
nuisance. 'I’his is, however, a generic designa¬ 
tion given to the 
rest of all his 
numerous tribe, 
who are as a rule 
illiterate, fearfully 
and wonderfully 
dressed, and 
closely allied to 
the original tyye 
of Tibetan devil 
dancer. Besides 
this girdle, Nagiia 
alsb carries some 
weapon whefe- 
with to stab the 
demons against 
whom it is neces¬ 
sary to operate. 

In the next illu¬ 
stration is shown 
the sarcophagus 
of Seti f., which 
was discovered by 
..Betspioi, 


The career of (liovanni Bati.sta Bel/.oni, by 
the way, is one long romance. A poor barber’s 
son, born in I’adua in 1778, he came to 
England m 1803, and became a street mounte¬ 
bank, performing feats of strength, for he was 
()ft. 7ii\. in height. Eater on, Belzoni was 
engaged at Astley’s ; but he is far better 
known for his important discoveries in Egypt 
than for his performances in itinerant shows. 

I.et us return, however, to the sarcophagus 
of Seti 1 . In October. t8i(>, Btlzoni was 
exploring the ruins at Thebes with a jiarty of 
labourers, when he came upon an im]«)rt.ant 
tomb at Hiban-el-Moluk. This tomb was )8ft. 


below the surface of the ground, and was 
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wonderfully intricate. In it was found this 
beautiful stone cofifin, which was ftjrnied of 
two parts, namely, the chest and the lid, each 
hollowed out of a single white translucent 
block, dug from the quarries oT Alabastron, 
on the east bank of tlie Nile. The lid, or 
cover, had been broken into numerous [tieces, 
of which there are seventeen in the Soane 
.Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where also 
is the sarcophagus itself. It is pft. qin. lung, 
and 3fl. Sin. at the widest jtart, the thickness 
of the stone varying from 2‘{-in. to 4in. 
Both the sarcophagus and the remains of the 
lid are covered inside and 
out with small figures and 
hieroglyphics. 

With infinite difficulty. 

Belzoni conveytal the, sar 
, Cophaj'us down the ^'ilc 
and .shipped it to london. 

When it arrived in this 
country it was offered to 
the British iMuseiim for 
j{.a,ooo, but the authc- 
rities thought it much too 
: dear. Now, as both Russia 
; and France were anxious 
to possess this magni¬ 
ficent sarcophagus, it 
w:onld probably have left 
the country, had it not 
lieen for Sir John Soane, 
who promptly bought it 
and had it conveyed to 
his hou.se, much of the 
wall whereof had to he 
removed before the great 
stone coffin could be de 
posited where it is now 
to be seen, beneath a glass 
case that cost /,'6p. 

■ The extraordinary thing 
is that the mummy was 
Tnissin^ Where was 
? Seti 1. ? and who removed 
'. Mm from his stircophtigus ? No one knows. 
T^nt’how, he turned up in 1881 in the tomb 
Queen Hat-a-su, but, of course, the reason 
his mysterious visit can never be ascer- 
iT^ined. 

About this time the attention of Maspero, 
Somewhat ferocious curator of the great 
JCj^ptian Museum, then at Boulak, was 
by trippers to certain curios and relics 
■"tbat b#d been sold to them hy the Arabs. 

; ktjew a good thing when he saw it, 

_,aRc[, accordingly, he set his spies to worjt,. 
fwlth the result that a couple of Arabrdtiefs 
Wtefe arrested and asked 



had come. At first the wily chiefs flatly 
refused to give the informatiott, because, as a 
matter t)f fitet, they had ‘ a perfect gold 
mine in the shape of a ctre/te of mummies 
and ancient Egyptian remains. By Maspero’s 
orders, however, the bastinado and the kour¬ 
bash, or whip of hipp<j]iotamus hide, were 
applied, and then the Arabs confessed. 
They had discovered a pit at I )ahr-el-Baireeh 
- a long shaft that went down into the 
ground about 30ft. *Al the bottom w. 1 's a 
g.'illcry which went off at right angles ; 
and the first thing Maspero and his myr¬ 
midons came uJ)on was 
a magnificent leather 
cano|)y which had evi¬ 
dently been used as a 
sort of pall. Many other 
chambers were passed 
through, and at length the 
scare'll party entered the 
tomi) of Queen 1 lat-a-su, 
where, ranged stiffly along 
the walls, were found quite 
a numher of missing 
1 ’ h a r a o h s - Se t i T., 
Raineses the (beat, and 
many others—all nicely 
labelled with their names 
in hicroglyphies. Maspero 
had all the mummies 
rcmo\'cd to Boul.ak, where 
tlicy were unrolled and 
photogia[)lied; and Seti 
1., who is shown in this 
illustration, may be seen 
to this day in the great 
Museum at (Ihizeh, while 
his sarcojihagus adorns 
the more prosaic district 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
all this, however, if we 
are to judge from appear¬ 
ances, is^a*matterof utter 
indifference to Seti. 

Next in this wondrous category comes a 
musical instrument, which is at the same time 
something of a grave cur.se. It is called the 
Juniparis, or Devil, and you V-ill see it in the 
Tbhnographical (lallerj- (Wall Case No. 88) 
.'It the British Museum. This instrument is 
quite a lady-killer in its way; but not by 
reason of its dulcet tones. Let me explain. 
The Juruparts is used hy the Indians on the 
Rio MaupaSs, a tributary of the Rio Negro, 
i* i^ath America; and it is held in such 
veneration, that if the mere ordinary squaw 
but glances furrively at the thing, :sbe %: 
L‘.I^est'the 
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be altogether de¬ 
pleted ot woiiien- 
lolk, however, the 
instruin'cnl is 
buried in the bed 
of a stream, deep 
in the primeval 
forest, wliere no 
I)erson dares to 
drink or bailie ; 
and it is only 
brought forth on 
great ocrasions. 
No young brave, 
even, is allowed 
to ]ilay upon the 
Jiiruparis until he 
has been severely 
k noeked 
about In' 
s e o u rg- 
ings and 
fastings. 

Much 111 

tile romance of the nuiseunis lies in 
tile exlraorditiary way in which articles 
have becti aci juired. One day in the 
year 1874 Mr. I’ierce, an intelligent 
inhnbitatii of the tillage of l.atniier- 
hurst, in Susse.x, called at the local 
tobacconist's for half an ounce of the 
common or villainous varietv of shag. 

After tea that night he ttiok froia 
his vt'sl-pocket the paper of tobacco, 
and noticed that it was wr.a])|)ed in 
thick, tough paper, bearing (|ueer, old 
printed characters. .Mr. I’icrce at 
once t ailed round at the shoji, and 
. fottndthat the paper had lieen torn 
frtjni a jiriceless old work - 
gate’s Translation of lloccaccio's *• I'all of 
Princes," printed by Prynson in 1494. Un¬ 


fortunately, many other portions had beea;: 
torn out to wrap up tobacco and snuff; but' 
the volume was at once rescued, jiurchased tiy ; 
the .authorities of British Museum, anddi'; 
tnay now be seen in the imier Reading Rooiii.', 
'J'he torn leaves were pieced and repaired a.5 
far as possible ; and this is shown in the illus- i 
tration. 

Here is the unimposing throne of Quaco 
Acka, King of ,\|ii)olonia, in Ashantec.. 
M'hcn the British were last u]>on him, with 
ugly intciuions, llis Majesty seated himsdf 
upon this stool, the |)illar of which was 
stuffed with trade gunpowder, and he re¬ 
solved to blow himself to pieces rather than 
subiiiil to our lroo|)s. I sliould not omit to 
mention that his wives were, nokm vokus, 
gathered roitlul him ; but these heroics h.ad 
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a very tame ending, the potential martyr 
surrendering ijtiictly am.l presenting his captof 
Ca|)tain W, H, <’)ttin --with a gold 
ring. 

There tire four chess pieces of the 
twelfth century, carved out of walrus 
tusk, and with a queer history. The' 
illustration shows a knight, Mjtfe 
queen, atid bishop, the queen havdng; 
a look on her face like unto that 
which comes over one who has! in* 
adiertenily crashed into a full-lengthi 
mirror. ( 3 ne morning in the hegius; 
ning of 1831 a peasant of Uig.cih 
the Isle of Lewis, was diggingdh ft 
sandbank when he came upon a 
number of chessmen —, altoge^et^ 

about enough to make six sets. Tte 
;;iv:i>s*Ti^.T**Ksi,Ari<»,N'*>{ BficcAc^s “f'wortman- 
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ship, and, judging from the costume, broad bands of dark red; the diids are closed, 

certainly of remote antiquity. At first the In the interior, small bits of i?;ed are placed 

Scottish antiijiiaries were of the opinion that, transversely all the way down, forming a 

as the pieces had been f9und near a ruined perfect tfetwork. 'I'here are also a lot of 

nunnery, they were originally, intended to seeds inside, so that, when smartly^ in 

beguile the tedium of cloistered seclusion; verted, these trickle gradually down the 
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but it was. afterwards determined that these tube with a curiously loud noise, like 

chessmen had proliably formed jiart of the unto that of a stream rushing over a 

merchandi.se of an Icelandic kaiip-nian>i, rocky bed. The assistants of the British 

or trader, who was carrying them to the Alusoum very kindly took this staff from the 

Hebrides or Iceland when his vessel was wall-case in the Ethnographical (iallery, and 

wrecked, and the pieces swept on shore by gave me demonstrations of its singular 

the Waves. character: it is 4ft. long and if^in. in 

For the sake ol distinction, many of these diameter. I gather that the dusky monarch 

chessmen were coloured red, but the action who owned the “ silence stick ” would, on 

of the salt water for seven centuries had occasion, rise u|) in the midst of his young 

almost washed this out; the jaeces are about men, and ask for a hearing, knocking the 

four inches high. tube .shaqily on the ground at the same 

In the next picture we sec the rattle staff time. If silence were not observed within a 

of an African King, brought from the (iaboon large radius by the time the seeds had 

(West Coast). This wonderful stick is a cea.sed falling (about a minute and a quarter), 

sectional tube made of narrow strips of some hxjuacious brave would certainly suffer 

bamboo, bound with rattan and painted with death. 
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15 v MISS BRADDON. 


El.l.A ROl.l.ESTON had 
made lip her mind Ihal lu-r 
only chance of earning her 
bread and helping her mother 
to an occasional crust was liy 
going oiil into the great un¬ 
known world as companion to a lady. She 
was willing to go to any lady rich enough to 
[lay her a salary and so eccentric as to wish 
for a hired companion, f ive shillings told 
off reluctantly from one of those soi'ereigns 
which were so rare with the mother and 


iti her youthful candour. “ But that is quite 
a diffi-rent thing. Mother hasn’t been able 
to afford a piano since I was twelve years old, 
so I’m ttfraid I’ve forgotten how to play. 
And i have had to hel|) mother with her 
needlework, so there hasn’t been much time 
to sfiidv.’’ 

“ I’lease don’t waste time upon explaining 
what you catt’t do, but kindly tell me any¬ 
thing you can do,” said the Superior I’er.son, 
crushingly, with her pen ixii.sed Itetween 
delicate lingers w.aiting to write. “ Can you 
re.id aloud for two or three hours at a stretch ? 


daughter, .and which melted away so tpiickly, 
five solid shillings, had liecn handed to a 
smartly-dressed lady tn an office in Harheck 
Street, in the hope that this very Stipcrior 
Person would find a situation dnd a salars 
for Miss Rollcston. 

The .Superior I’erson glanc'ed at the two 
half-crowns as they lay on the talile wlure 
Bella's hand h;fd,irlaced them, to make sure 
they were neitlver of them florins, before she 
wrote a description of Bella’s qualifications 
and requirements in a formidable-looking 
ledger. 

“Age?” she^sked, curtly. 

“ Eighteen, last July.” 

“ Any accomplishments ? ” 

“No; I am not at all accomplished. If I 
were I should want to be a' governess—a 
companion seems the lowest stage.” 

“ We have some highly accompli.shed ladies 
OM our books as companions, or chapertjn 
companions.” 


Arc you active and handy, an early riser, a 
good walker, sweet tempered, and obliging?” 

" I can s.ay yes to all those questions 
exi ept about the sweetness. ] think 1 have 
.'1 pretty good temper, and I should be 
anxious to oblige anybody who paid for my 
services. I should want them to feel that! 
was really earning my .salary.” 

“'I'he kind of ladies who come to mO 
would not care for a talkative conqtanion,” 
said the Person, severely, having finished 
wrirmg in her book. “My connection lijeS; 
chielly among the aristocracy, and in tiwai 
class considerable deference is expected.’’ ^ 

“ Oh, of course,” said Bella; “ but it'i 
quite different when Pm talking to you. 
want to tell you all about iny.self ortce abd 
forever.’’ 

“ I am glad it is to be only pneej ” said 
the Person, with the edges of her lips; 

The Person was of uncertain age, 

Ijced ia a bhtci sffle gdwn. Sheyhid- si 
ppwtd^. handsome 
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of somelxicly olse’s Jiair on the top of her 
head. It may ho that Itella's I'irlisli fresh¬ 
ness and vivaoiiy had an irritating effeot 
upon nerves .w'(«kcned by an eight liours 
day in that over - heatedi second floor in 
Harbeck Street. 'I'o Itella the official ajiart- 
rnent, with its Hrus.sels carpet, velvet cur¬ 
tains and velvet chairs, and I'rcnch clock, 
ticking loud on the marble ehininey piece, 
suggested the lu.xury of a palace, as coni- 
p.ared with another second tkxar in \V,ilworth 
where .Mrs. Rollesion arnl her daughter h;id 
managed to exist fur the hist six years. 

‘‘ Do you think vou have anvliiing on your 
books that wotild suit me?’’ faltered Hella, 
after a jiatise. 

“Oh, dear, no; 1 have nothing in view at 
present," ans\v(.'red the I’erson, who had 
swejit I'iell.'i's halferoivns into a drawer, 
absent-mindedly, with«ihe tips of her liiyeei-.. 
“ Yoti see, you are so \crv iinformed so 
miieh too young to be eonipanion ton ladv 
of position. It is a pitv \ou luive not enough 
education for a nurserv governess ; that 
; would lie mure in your line." 

‘‘And do you think it will be\i-iv long 
before you can get me a situation ?" asked 
Bella, doiibifullv. 


being a burden to her. I watit a salary that 1 
can share with her." 

“ I'here won't be much' margin for 
sharing i.n the salary you .are likely to get 
at your age- and with your—very —un¬ 
formed manners,” said the Person, <who 
found Bella's peony cheek.s, bright eyes, and 
unbridled vixaeity more and moreojipressive. 

“ Perhaps if you’d be kind enough to give 
me liack the fee 1 could take it to an tigency 
where the connection isn't iniite so aristo¬ 
cratic.'' said Bella, ^vho .as she told 'tier 
mother in her recital of the interview—was 
detr:riinne(.l not to be .sat upon. 

“ \'ou will'find no agenev that'(.'an do 
more for you than mine," replied the Person, 
whose liaijiy lingers never reliniiiiished coin. 
" \'ou will have to wail for vour opptrrtunitv. 
^’our.s is an exceptional e.ase : hut 1 will bixar 
you in mind, and if anvihing siiitabh- offers 1 
will wrili.' to you. I e.annot sav more than 
that.” 

The hall contemptuous fiend of the stately 
hi-.id. Weighted uilli borrowed liair, indicated 
the end ol the interview. P.elia went back 
to W'.alworth trampi'd sturdily excry iiK'h ol 
till.- w.iy in the Se))leniber ari(.'rnooii and 
“liHik oil' ihi‘ Superior Person for the 
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“ I really eanuot say. Have any par- 
' ticdcf, rexson for being so i‘mimient—not a 
Tiove aifair, J . 

“A love affair !” cried Bella, xxdth flaming 
tieeks. “What utter iionsen.se. I xvant q 
situation because mother/'is. poor, and 1 hate 


amusement of her mother and the lamllady, 
xvho lingered in the shabby little sitting-room 
after bringing in the tea-tray, to applaud Misf 
Relleston’s “ taking off.” 

“Dear, dear, what a mimic she'is!” said 
the landlady. “Vou ought to have let hei 





go on the stage, mum. She might have 
made her fortune as a hactress.” 

’ II. 

Bei.la waited and hoped, and listened for the 
po.stpian’s knocks which brought such store 
ol letters for the parlours and the first floor, 
and so few for that humble second floor, 
where mother and daughter sat sewing wiih 
hand and with wheel and treadle, for the 
greater part of the day. Mrs. Rolleston was 
a hidy by birth and education ; but it had 
been her bad fortune to marry a scoundrel ; 
fi)r the last half-dozen years she had been 
that wor.tl of widows, a wife whosiJ husband 
had deserted her. Mai)j)ily, she was loura- 
geous, industriou.s, .and a clever needlewoman ; 
and she had been able just to earn a living 
for herself and her only child, by making 
mantles and cloaks for a West-end house. 
It was not a luxurious living. ('hea]) 
lodgings in a shabbv street off the A\'alworth 
Road, scanty dinners, homely food, well-worn 
raiment, ha<l been the portion of mother 
and daughter : but they loved each other so 
dearly, and Nature had made them both so 
light-hearted, that they had contriveti some¬ 
how to be happy. 

But now' this idea of going out into the 
world as companion to some fine lady had 
rooted itself into I’.ella’s miml, and altliough 
she idolized her mother, and although the 
parting of mother and daughter must needs 
tear two loving hearts into shreds, the girl 
longed for enterjrrise and change and excite 
merit, as the pages of old longed to be 
knights, and to start for the Holy Land to 
break a lance with the infidel. 

She grew tired of racing downstairs ewiv 
time the jiostraan knocked, only to he told 
“ nothing for you, miss,” liy the smudgy- 
faced drudge who jiicked up the letters from 
the passage floor. “ Nothing for you, miss,” 
grinned the lodging-house drudge, till at last 
Bella took IjeaJt of grar;e and walked uji to 
Harbeck .Street,’ and asked the Superior 
Person how it was that no situation had been 
found for her. 

“ You are too young,” said the Person, 
“and you wantxi salary.” 

“Of course 1 do,” answered Bella; “don’t 
other people want salaries ? ” 

“ Young ladies of your age generally want 
a comfortable home.’’ 

“ I don’t,” snapped Bella : “ I want to help 
mother.” 

“You can call again this day week,” said 
the Persoft; “ or, if 1 hear erf artything in; 
themeaotiine, I;wiU,Write,^o 


No letter came from the 
exactly a wetdc Bella put oh her jne^l^t'^i 
the one that had been seldomest; catij^ii 
the rain, and.trudged off to Harbeck StSscetii! 

It was a dull Oatober afternoon, and tfeei 
was a greyn«ss in the air wliich might turij :t< 
fog before night. 'Phe W.-ihvorth Road sho^ 
gleamed brightly through that grey atmo 
sphere, and though to a young lady reared it 
.Mayfair or Belgravia such shop-windows 
would haAe lieen unwortliy of a glance, the] 
were a snare and lemiuation for Bella. Ther* 
were so many things that she longed for 
aiul weiiild never be able t<i buy. 

Harbcek Street is a[)t to be empty at thit 
dead season of the year, a long, long street 
an i iulless jit rspectivi,; of eminently respec 
t.ilile houses. The Person’s office was St 
tile I'uriher end, and Bella looked down tha' 
long, grey vista almc«i despairingly, mor« 
tired than usual with the trudge from Wal 
worth. As she looked, a carruige j^iassec 
her, an old fashioned, \'ellow chariot, on cet 
springs, rlrawn by a [lair of high grey horse.s 
w ilb the stateliest of coa' hmen driving them 
and a tall footman silting by his side. 

“It looks like the fairy god-mother’: 
(oaeh," thought Bella. “ I shouldn’t wonde 
if it iKgan by being a pumpkin.” 

It w.'is a surjirise when she reached th( 
Person's door to find the yellow chario; 
standing before it, and the tall footman wait 
ing near the doorstep. .She was .ilmos 
afraid to go in and meet the owner of tha' 
splendid earri.age. She had caught only £ 
giitiipse of its oeeujiant as the chariot rollec 
b\, a Illumed bonnet, a patch of ermine. 

I'he Person's sniari page ushered he: 
upstairs tmd knocked .at the official door 
“Miss Kollestoti,” he announced, apolo 
getienlly. while Bella waited outside. 

" Show her in,” said the Person, cjuickly 
and then Bella heard her murmuring some 
thing in a low voice to her client. 

Bella went in fresh, blooming, a livinj 
image of youth and hojie, and before she 
looked at the Person her gaze was riveted b;i 
the owner of the chariot. 

Necer had she .seeti .anyone as old a.s the 
old lady sitting by the Person’s fire: a littli 
old iigure, wrapped from < hin to feet in at 
ermine mantle ; a witliered. old face under s 
plumed bonnet—a face so w'asted by age 
that it seemed only a pair of eyes and t 
peaked chin. The nose was peaked, too 
but between the sharply pointecJ cfeiri ant 
the great, shining ^eytis, the smalV aijuilihi 
. npse waa.:h£in%-wsibk. 




lifted a double eyeglass to Lady Uuenyne's 
shining black eyes, and ihnnigh tiie glasses 
Bella saw those unnaturally bright eyes 
magnified to a gigantic si/e, and glaring at 
her awfully. 

; “Miss 'J'oqtinter has tolil me ttll about 
you,” said the old voice thtit belonged to the 
eyes. “ Have you good health ? .Vre you 
Strong and active, able to eat well, sleep well, 
walk well, altle to enjov all that there is good 
lift life?” 

i “1 have never known what it is to be ill, 
•or idle,” answeretl Bella. 

, “Then I think you will do for me.'’ 

*’Of course, in the event of references 
jbeing perfectly .satisfactory,"' [>ut in the 
f |^et8on. 

“ 1 don't want references. 'I'he young 
'iffiOman looks frank and innocent, ill take 
bef on trust.” 

■ “ So like you, dear Lady 1 fucayne,” mur- 

' ratured Hiss Tprpinter. 

" VI want ft strong young rvornan whowt 
wp; give rite-^.tro^ ■ ' '. 


“ You have been so unfortunate 
in that respect," cooed the Person, 
who.se V )iee and manner were sub¬ 
dued to ;i melting sweetness by the 
old woman’s iiresence. 

" Ves, I’vo been rather unlu( 5 ky,'' 
grunted Lady Ducayne. 

“• But 1 am sure .Miss Rulleston 
will not di.sappoint you, though 
ccrlainly after your unpleasant e.v- 
jK-rience with Miss 'I'omson, who 
looked the’'iMcture of health —and 
Miss lUandy, who said she had 
never seen a doctor since she was 
vaccinated — ’’ 

“ l.ic.s, no (loulit," muttered ]„'idy 
1 Iiu aync, and then turning to Bella, 
she asked, curtly. " \'oii don’t mind 
spending the winter in Italy. 1 snp- 
]iose? 

In Italy ! The very word was 
iii:igie:il. tiella’s lair voung face 
lliished erinison. 

" It has been the drctim of my 
g.asped. 

Trom Walworth to Italy ! I low 
f.ir. how impvissihle such a journey 
had seemed to th;it romantic 
dretnner. 

“ Well, vour dream will he 
realized, (let voiirsclf retuly to 
leave (.Iitiring ('ro.ss bv the train de 
lu\e this day week ;it eleven. Be 
sure you are :U the station a quarter 
belore the liour. .My people will look after 
you and your luggage.’’ 

Lady Pueayne rose from lu:r chair, assistvtd 
hy her cnilch-stick. and Miss Torpinter 
c.scoitcvl her to the door. 

“ And with regard to salary ? ” <|uestioned 
the l’t:rson (in the way. 

'• Sakiry, oh, the same as usual - and if the 
voung wvjm.'in vvtints a quarter’s pay in 
"advance you can write to me for a che(]iie,” 
l.adv Ifncavnc answered, cniflessly. 

.Miss Toriiinter went all the way down¬ 
stairs with her client, and waited to sec her 
seated in the yvtllovv chariot. When she 
came u|).stairs agtiin she was slightly out of 
breath, and she had resumeU that superior 
manner which Bella had found so crushing. 

“ \’ou may think yourself uncommonly 
lucky, Miss Rolleston,” she said. “1 have 
dozens of young ladies on my books whom 
I might have recommended for this situation 
- but I remembered having told you to call 
tHis afternoon—and 1 thought I \^-ould give 
you a chance. Old Lady Ducayne is one of 
:■ ^6 books. She gives her 
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(Companion a hundred a year, and pays all 
travelling expenses. '\'^ou will live in the lap 
111 luxury.” • 

A hundred a year ! How toij lovely ! 
Shall 1 have to dress very grandly? Does 
Lady Ducavnc keep much company?” 

“ At her age 1 No, she lives in seclusion — 
in her own apartments--her French maid, 
her footman, her medical attendant, her 
. oiirier.” 

"Why did thirse other companions leave 
iu I* " tisked liella. * 

“ Their health broke rlown ! ” 

" Toor things, and so they had to leave ? ” 

“ ^'e.s,’they had to leave. I suppose you 
would like a (jiiartcr's salary in advance?” 

“Oh, yes, j)lease. I sludl have things to 
buy.” 

“ \'ery well, 1 will write for Lady Ducayne's 
cheque, and 1 will send you the balanee-- 
al'ter deducting my commission for the 
year." 

"'To be sure, I had forgotten thit com- 
Ini^sion.'' 

" \ ou don’t suppose 1 keep this office for 
pleasure.’’ 

" Of course not,” murmurerl Kella, remem¬ 
bering the live shillings lailrance f(te ; but 
nobody could expect a hundred a year and a 
winter in Italy for five shilling.s. 

111 . 

" I' KOM Miss Rolleston, at (ia|i Ferrino, to 
.Mrs. Rolleston, in Iteresford Street. Wal¬ 
worth. 

" How I wish you could see this ]tlace, 
dearest : the blue sky, the olive woods, the 
orange and lemon orchards between the cliffs 
and the sea- sheltering in the hollow of the 
great hills—and with summer waves dancing 
up to the narrow ridge of jiebhles’and weeds 
which is the Italian idea of a beach ! Oh, 
how 1 wish you could see it all, mother dear, 
and bask in this sunshine, that makes it so 
difficult to .helKije the date at the head of 
this paper. November ! 'The air is like an 
English June—the sun is so hot that I can’t 
walk a few yards w'ithout an umbrella. And 
to think of you at Walworth while I am 
here ! 1 could cry at the thought that 

perha|rs you will never see this lovely coast, 
this wonderful .sea, these summer flowers that 
bloom in winter. There is a hedge of pink 
geraniums under my window, mother a 
thick, rank hedge, as if the flowers grew wild 
—and there are lilijon roses climbing over 
arches and palisades all along the terrace 
a rose garSen full of bloom in November! 
Just picture it all! Ycm Could never imagine 


the luxury of this hotel. It is nearly ne’W 
and has been built and decorated regar^es’ 
of e.xpense. Our rooms are upholstered ii 
pale blue satin, wbirh shows up lAd; 
Ducayne’s p.archnlent complexion; but a 
she sits all flay in a corner of the balcon' 
basking in the sun, except when she is ii 
her carriage, anti all the evening in her arm 
chair clo.sc to the fire, and nc\or .sec.s anyoiT 
but her own jxiople, her complexion matter 
very little. 

“ She has the liandsomest suite of room 
in tile hotel. My betlvooin is inside hers 
the sweetest room all blue satin aiid whiti 
lace - - white enamelled furniture, looking 
glasses on e\ery wall, till 1 know my per 
little jirofile as 1 iievi r knew it before. Tin 
rtioin was really meant for Lady Dueayne’ 
dressing-rotim, but slie ordered one of tin 
blue satin ('onehes to be arranged as a lie< 
for me—the jirettiesl little bed, which I cai 
wheel near the window on sunny mornings 
as it is on castors and easily moved about 
1 leel as if Lady Dueayne were a funny oli 
grandmother, who had suddenly appeared ii 
my life, xery, ver\' rieh, and very, very kind. 

" She is not at all exacting. 1 read aloui 
to hern gooil deal, and she dozes and iKxl 
while 1 rend. Sometimes 1 hear her moan 
ing in her sleep as if she had troublesom 
dreams. When she is tired of my readini 
she orders I'rancine, her maid, to read i 
I’reiieli novel to her, and f hear her ehnckli 
and groan now anil then, as if she were, mon 
interested in those books than in Dickens o 
Si'ott. My Trench is not good enough ti 
follow Francine, who reads very cpiickly. 
have a great deal of liberty, for ],ady Ducayn 
often tells me to run away and amus 
myself; 1 roam about the hills for hourf 
TAerytliing is so lovely. 1 lose myself ii 
olive woods, always eliiiibing up and U] 
towards the jiiiie woods above and abovi 
■ the pines there are the snow mountain 
that Just show their white peaks abovi 
the dark hills. Oh, you jioor dear, hov 
can 1 ever m.ike you underst.and what thi 
place is like you, whose [loor, tired eye 
have only the o|iposite side of Beresfort 
.Street? Sometimes I go no farther than tb 
terrace in front of the hotel, which is i 
favourite lounging-place w'ith everybody. Th- 
gardens lie below, and the tennis court 
where 1 sometimes yilav with a very nice girl 
the only person in theiiotel with whom 1 hav 
made friend.s. She ks a year older tha*i I, am 
has come to Cap Ferrino with her brothea 
a doctor—or a medical student, who is goin; 
to bf ® doctor. He passed his M.B. exam 
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was 

I'hej' are orphans, 


at Edinburgh just before they left home, 
lx)tta told me. He came to Italy entirely 
on his sisicr’.s account. She had a trouble¬ 
some chest attack last summer and 
ordered to winter abroad, 
quite alone in the world, 
and so fond of each 
other. It is very nice 
for me to have such a 
friend as Lotta. .She is 
so thoroughly respect¬ 
able. I can’t help using 
that word, for .s(»me of 
the girls in this hotel 
go on in a way that I 
know you would shudder 
at. Lotta was brought 
up by an aunt, deeji 
down in the countr), 
and knows hardly any¬ 
thing about life. Her 
brother won’t .allow her 
to read a novel, french 
or English, that he has 
not read and approveil. 

“‘He treats me like 
a child,’ she told me, 

‘but I don’t mind, for 
it’s nice to know some¬ 
body loves me, and 
cares about wh.at I do, 
and even about my 
thoughts.’ 

“ Perhaps this is what 
makes some girls so 

eager to man)-.the 

want of someone strong 
.tnd brave and honest 
and true to c.ire for 
them and order them 
about. I w<ant no one. 



mother darling, for 
have you, and you are all the world to me. 
■No husband could ever conn- between us 
two. If 1 ever were to marry he woukl 
;ihave only the second place in my heart, 
igat 1 don’t suppose 1 ever sliall marry, 
|dr even know what it is like to have an offer 
.marriage. No young man can afforil to 
,T0f»arry a penniless girl nowadays. Life is 
*^tOo expensive. 

Stafford, T.otta’s brother, is very 
pBiwW, and very' kind. He thinks it is rather 
for me to have to live with such an old 
S|»ibman as Lady liucayivs, but then he does 
not know how poor we are—-you and 1—and 
sidiat a wonderful life this seems to me in this 
.|ovdy place. I feel a selfish wretch for 
.^jo^'tijg; all isy luxuries, white fpi^ wha 


them so much more than I„ have hone of 
them—hardly know what they are like—do 
you, dearest?—for my scamp of a father 
began to go to the dogs soon after you were 
married, and since then life has been all 
trouble and care and 
struggle for you.” 

This letter was written 
when Bella had been 
less than a month at 
flap Ferrino, before the 
nbxelty had worn 'off 
the landscape, and be- 
f(ire the pleasure of 
luxurious surroundings 
had begun to cloy. 
.She wrote to her mother 
ewry week, such long 
letters as girls who have 
lived in closest com- 
panionshii) wilha mother 
alone can write ; letters 
that are like a diary of 
heart and mind. She 
wrote gaily always; but 
when the new year 
began Mrs. Rolleston 
ihmight she detected a 
ncHc of melancholy 
under ail tho.se lively 
details about the place 
and the people. 

“ My ]>oor girl is 
gi-tling home sick,” she 
thought. “ Her heart is 
in Beresford .Street.” 

It might be that she 
missed her new friend 
and companion, Lotta 
Stafford, who had gone 
with her brother for 
a little lour to Genoa 
and Spe//,ia, and as far as Pisa. They were 
to return before February; but in the mean¬ 
time Bella might naturally .ft'el very solitary 
among all those strangers, whose manners 
and doings she described so well. 

The mother's instinct had been true. Bella 
was not so hai)|iy as she h.id been in that 
fir.st flush of wonder and ' delight which 
followed the change from Walworth to the 
Ritiera. .Somehow, she knew not how, 
lassitude had crept upon her. She no longer 
loved to climb the hills, no longer flourished' 
her orange stick in sheer gladness of heart 
as her light fi'et skipped over the rough 
grlnmd and the coarse grass on the mountain 
side. The <^our of rosemaiy and thyme, this 
; of no lender; 
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\vith rapture. She thought of Beresford Street 
;ind her mother’s face with a sick longing. 
I'hey were so far- .so far away ! .Xnd then 
she thought t)f l^dy Ducayne. sittiiig by the 
he.aped-ujt olive logs in the over-heated salon 
-tlMiught of that wizened-nut-cracker profile, 
and those gleaming eyes, with an invincible 
horror. 

X'isilors at the. hotel had told her that the 
air of (iap herrino was relaxing - better 
stiiied to age lhati to youth, to sitkness thati 
VO health. .No doubt 1 t was so. Slu' was 
not so Well as she had ln;en at W'tilworth ; 
but she told herself that she was suffering 
Miily frohi the jtain of separation from 
the detir i.omjianion of hei' girlhood, the 
mother who had been nurse, sister, friend, 
llatterer, all things in this world to her. She 
had shed many tears over that parting, htid 
spent tnanv a melancholv hour on the marble 
terrace with yearning eves looking westuani, 
and with her heart's desire a tlu)us;md tniles 
away. 

.She was sitting in her favourite spot, an 
tingle at the eastern i-nd of the terrace, a 
ipiiet littli- nook sheltiTcd bv orange irees, 
when she heard a couple of Kit icra luibitues 
talking in the gtirden below. 'I'liev were 
sitting on a bench agtiinst the terraie wall. 

.She had no idea ol listening to their talk, 
till the sound of J.adv l>uc:iync's name 
attracted her, and then she listened without 
tinv thought of wrong doing. I'hey were 
talking no secrets just casually disi ussing 
an hotel acquaintance. 

'I'hev wi’re two eldcriv jicople whom I'.ella 
only knew by sight. .\n I'.nglisli clergyman 
who had wintered abroad for half his lile- 
tiinc ; a stout, comfortable, well to-do spinster, 
whose chronic bronchitis obliged her to 
migrate annually. ’ 

" 1 hiive met her .about Italy for tlu- last 
ten years.” .said the lady ; ‘‘ but have never 
found ottt her real tigc.’’ 

“ I ])nt luT -tlywn at a hundred—nut a 
year less,” re|)lied the parson. “ Her reminis¬ 
cences all go back to the Regency. She 
was evidently then in her /cnith ; and I have 
heard her .say things that showed she w;is in 
Parisian society Rhen the First Em])ire was :it 
its best - before Josephine was divorced.” 

“ She doesn’t talk much now.” 

‘‘ No: there’s not much life left in her. 
She is wise in keeping herself setduded. I 
only wonder that wicked old quack, her 
Italian doctor, didn’t finish her off years 
ago.” • 

“ I shoufd think it must lie the other way, 
and that he keeps her alive.” 

a -rt 


“My dear Mi-ss Manders, do you think 
foreign quackery ever kept anybody alive?” 

“ Well, there she is and she never goes 
anywhere without him. I k: certainly has an 
unpleasant countenance.” 

“ Unple.a.s.'fnt,” echoed the [larson, “ I 
diin’i believe the foul fieml himself can beat 
him in ugliness. 1 pity that jioor young 
woman who has to live between old Igldy 
I tucaync and Dr. I’arravicini.” 

I Jut the old lady is r cry good to her 
companions.’’ 

“ No doidil. .Nhe. is very free with her 
casli : the servants e.dl tier good 1 tidy 
Ducayne. She is a witliered old female 
( riesus, and knows she'll never be able to 
get tlirougli her money, and doesn’t relish 
the ide.'i of other pco|)lc enjoying it when 
sh( s in her coftin. People wlm live to he as 
old as she is become’slavishlv attaclicd to 
life. 1 daresay she’s geiu-rons to those poor 
girl but she can’t make them happy. 
'riu'V die in her service.” 

“Don't say tiny, ,\lr. Carton; 1 know 
that one poor girl died at Mentone last 
spring.” 

“ \'es, and another poor girl died in Rome 
three yi-ars ago. I was there at the time, 
(iood I,adv Ducayne left her there in an 
Fngll.sh family, 'I'he girl had every comfort. 
'I'lic old wcim.in was \ crv liberal to her but 
she died. 1 tell yon. Miss Manders, it is not 
good for ,'mv voting woman to live with 
two such liiirrors as I ,ady Ducayne and 
Parravicini." 

rhe\ talkeil of other things but Bella 
hardlv liearil them. She sat motionless, and 
a l old wind seemed to come down iqion her 
from die mountains and to creep np to her 
from the sea, till she sliivered as she sat there 
in the sunshine, in the shelter of the orange 
trees in the midst of all that beauty and 
brightness. 

Yes. they were uncanny, certainly, the pair 
of them -she .so like an arislocratic witch in 
her wil.licrcd old age ; he of no particular 
age, wilii a face that was more like a waxen 
m.isk tlian any human countenance Bella 
had ever seen. ^Yllat did it matter? Old 
age is I'eneraljle, and worthy of all reverence; 
and Rady Ducayne had been very kind to 
her. Dr. Parravicini was a harmless, in¬ 
offensive student, who seldom looked up from 
the book he was reading. He had his 
private sitting-room, where he made experi¬ 
ments in chemistry and natural science—: 
fierhaps in alchemy. What could it matter 
ta Bella ? He had always been polite to her, 
in his far-off way. She could not be more 
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happily i)laci'cl than she was in this i)alalial 
hotel, with this ricii old lady. 

No doubt she missed the young liinglisli 
eirl who had been so friendly, and it might 
DC that she missed the girl’s brother, for Sir. 
Stafford had talked to her a good deal—had 
intereste'd himself in the books she was 
reading, and her maimer of amusing herself 
when she was not on duty. 

“You mu.st come to our little .salon when 
you are ‘off,’ as the ho.s))ital nurses call it, 
ind we can have some music. No doubt you 
play and sing?” ujion which liella h.ad to own 
' With a blush of shame that she had forgotten 
how to play the piano ages agi). 

!,i “Mother and I used to sing duets .some 
ftimes Ix'tween the lights, without accompani¬ 
ment,” she said, and the tears came into her 
•leyes as .she thought of the humble room, the 
half-hour's respite from work, the sewing- 
,.jmachine standing where a piano ought to 
have been, and her mother’s plaintive voice, 
#6 sweet, so true, so dear. 

Sometimes she found herself wondering 
wtiether she would ever see that beloved 
' TOothei" , again. Strange forebodings came 
Jtrto bet mind. She was angrj’with hersailf 
■;'^,gitiiBg;.iwliy:;tO: melanchtdy .thoughts^.' 


One day she questioned l^dy Ducayhe’s 
French maid about those two companions 
who had died within three yeaf/s. 

“ They w-ere poor, feeble creatures,” 
Francine told her. “ They looked fresh and 
bright enough when they came to Mikidi; 

but they ate too 
much, and they were 
lazy. They died of 
lu.\ury and idleness. 
jMiladi was too kind 
* to them. They'nad 
1 nothing to do ; and 

so they took to fancy- 

f ing things fancying 
the air didn’t suit 
them, that they 
couldn’t sleep.” 

“I sleep well 
enough, but 1 have 
had a strange dream 
several times ' since 
I have been in 

“Ah, you had 
•beUer not begin to 
think about dreams, 
or you will be like 
those other girls. 
lUAi.i. ' They were dre.amers 

—and they dreamt 
ihemsr'Kes into the cemetery.’’ 

The dream troubled her a little, not because 
it was a ghastly or frightening dream, but on 
account of .sensations which she had never 
felt before in sleep—a whirring of wheels 
that went round in her brain, a great noise 
like a whirlwind, but rhythmical like the 
licking of a giganticM'lock : and then in the 
midst of this uproar as of winds and waves 
she seemed* to sink into a gulf of unconscious- 
lU'ss, out of slcq) into far deeper sleep— 
total extinction. And then, after that blank 
interval, tlicrc had come the sound of 
Miices, and then again the.Wiiirr of wheels, 
louder and louder —and again the blank 
-and then she knew no more till morn¬ 
ing, when slu' awoke, feeling languid and 
oppressed. 

She told 1 )r, T’arravicini of her dream one 
day, on the only occasion when she wanted 
his professional advice. She had suffered 
rather severely from the mosquitoes before 
Christmas—and had been almost frightened 
at finding a wound upon her arm which she 
could only attribute to the venomous sting of 
cfne of these torturers. Parravicini put Oti 
his glasses, and scrutinized the angry raati 
rpun^ white arm; as Bella stood 
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him and Lady Ducayne with her sleeve 
rolled up above her elbow. 

“Ye.s, that 8.1 ather more than a joke,” he 
said“ he has caught you on the top of a 
vein. What a vampire ! But tlTere'S no 
hang done, signorina, nothings that a little 
dressing of mine won't heal You must 
always show rne any bite of this naiuie. 
It might he dangerous if neglected. These 
creatures feed on poison and disseminate it,” 

“And to think that such tiny creatures 
c:an» bite like this,” said Bella ; “ my arm 
looks as if it had been cut by a knife." 

“ If I were-to show you a tno.sipiito's sting 
under tr.y microscope you wouldn’t be,sur¬ 
prised at that,’’ replied I’arravicini. 

Bella had to put up with the mosiiuito 
bites, even when they came on the top of a 
vein, and ])roduced that ugly wound. The 
wound recurred now and then at longish 
intervals, and Bella found Itr. I’arravicini's 
dressing a speedy cure. If he were the 
quack his enemies called him, he had at least 
a light hand and a delicate touch in |)crform- 
ing this small operation. 

“Bella Rollcston. to .Mrs. Rollcston. 
April iqth. 

“ Ever I)):,arks-i,- - Behold the chcqtk- for 
my second ([uarter's salary live ;jnd twenty 
])Ounds. 'J'here is no one to pinch off a 
whole tenner for a year's commission as there 
was last time, so it is all for ton, mother, 
dear. 1 have plenty of pocki tmoney iti 
hand from the cash 1 brought away with me, 
when you insisted on my keeping more than 
1 wanted. Jt isn't ])OSsif>Ie to spend money 
here— except on occasional tips to servants, 
or sous to beggiirs and children - unless one 
had lots to S])end, for everything one wonici 
like to buy--tortoise-shell, coral kn e- is so 
ridiculously dear that only a millionaire ought 
to look at it. Italy is a dream of bi auty : but 
for sho])ping, give rne Newington ('ausmvay. 

“You ask me so earnestly if I ;im ipiite 
well that I fear, my letters must have been 
very dull lately. ’Yes, de;ir, 1 am well - but 
1 am not quite .so strong as 1 was, when 1 
u.sed to trudge to the bVest-end to litty half 
a pound of tea- ju.st for a constitutional walk 
—or to Dulwidh to look at the pictures. 
Italy is relaxing ; and I feel what .the people 
here call ‘slack.’ But 1 fancy I can see your 
dear face looking worried as you read this. 
Indeed, and indeed, 1 am not ill. I am only 
a little tired of this lovely scene—as I supjtose 
one might get tired of looking at one of 
Turner's pictures if it hung on a wall that 
Wits always opposite one. I think of you 
every hour in every -day —think of you aiid 


our homely little room—our dear little shabby 
parlour, with the arm-chairs from the wreck 
of your old home, and 1 tick singing in His 
cage over the sewing-machine. , Dear, shrill; 
maddening Dick, s'hOt "c flattered ourselye^ 
was so jrassianately fond of us. Do tdl me 
in your next that he is well. 

“ My friend I.otta and her brother ttever 
came back after all. They went from Pm 
to Rome. Happy mortals I And they art’ 
to be on the Italian lakes in May; which 
lake was not decided when I.otta last wrote 
to me. .She has been a (harming corre- 
spiMident, and has ('onfidcd all her little 
lliitations to me. W't- arc all to go to 
Bcllaggio next we ek by Denoa and Milan. 
Isn't tli.u lovely? Rady iHieavne travels by 
the easiest .slagis — except when she is 
bottled up in the train dc luxe. We shall 
stop two days at ('.ci^ia and one at Milan. 
tVhat a bore I shall be to you with my talk 
about Italy when 1 come borne. 

“ Love and low—and ever more love 
from your adoring. Bi l l, a.'' 

1\'. 

Hi Riii.Ki Si Ai iriRii and liis sister had often 
lalkci! of the ])rctty English girl with her 
tresh (onqilcxioii, which made such a jileasant 
loin h of rosv colour among all those .sallow 
faces at ihc Crand Hotel. 'J'he young 
do( tor thought of her w ith a conqiassionate 
tenderness her utter loneliness in that great 
hold where there ware so many peojtle, her 
hoiulage to that old, old woman, wliere every- 
bodv dsi- w;is (lee to think f)f nothing but 
enjoving life. It was a hard fate ; and the 
poor eiiild was eridently devoted to her 
molher, and felt llie pain of separation— 
“ onlv two of them, anil very ]ioor, and all 
the world to eacli other." he thought. 

I.otta told him one morning that they were 
to meet again at Bcllaggio. “ The old thing 
and her ( Otirt are to he there before we are,” 
she said. “ I shall be charmed to have Bella 
again. She is so bright and gay—in spite of 
an occasional touch ol home-sickness. I 
never took to a girl on a short acquaintance, 
as ] did to her.” 

“ 1 like her best when she is horoe-.sick,” said 
Herbert; “ for then 1 am sure she has a .heart.’’ 

“M'hat have you to do with hearts,-except. 
for dissection ? Don’t forget that Bella is an, 
absolute pauper. .She told me in confidence-’ 
that her mother makes mantles for a West- 
end shop. You can hardly have a lower 
depth than that.” ■ _ 

“I shouldn’t think any less of hef if h^ 
inothej made match-boxes.” I 
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“Not in ilif nhsirai't of course,' not. 
Match-lioxcs tiro lioiu-st Itiliour. l!ut vou 
couldn’t marry a girl whose niollicr mnki s 
mantles.” 

“ W’c haven't come to llie consideralion of 
that question yet,” atiswereel Herl>erl, who 
liked to [trovoke his sister. 

In Iwi.) years’ hosiiilal |>nu'tice he ha<l 
seen too much of tlle grim realities of life' 
to retain any iwejudiees alioiit rank, ( aiieer, 
phthisis, gangrene, leave a nitin with littU- 
respect for the outward differences rvliich 
vary the husk of himianitv. The kernel is 
always the same fearfully and woiKk'riully 
inadc--a subject for pity and terror. 

iMr. .Stafford and ins sister arrived ;it 
Bcllaggio in a fair May evening. Tlie sun 
i.was going down as the sli'amer approached 
the pier and all that glorv of ])urple bloom 
which curtains every wall at this season of 
the year flushed and deepened in the glowing 
light, A group of ladies were standing on 
the pier watching the arrivals, and among 
them Herbert saw a pale face that start lerl 
hint out of his wonted cotnposure. 

There she is,” murmured Lotta, at his 
elbow, “ but how dreadfully changed. She 
loolcs a wreck,” * 

They were shaking hands with her, a few 


minutes Later, and a flush had lighted up 
her ])our pinched face i'n the pleasure of 
meeting. ,• 

“I tiiought }’ou might come this even¬ 
ing,’^ she said. “ W'e have been here a 
Week." , 

She did not add tliat she had been 
tltere every iwening to watch the boat in, 
and a gorxl many times during the day. 
The Clrand liii'tagne was close by, and 
it liad heeii easv for her to creep to the 
pier when the Imtit hell rang. She fell a 
joy in meeting these people again : a 
sense of heijig with friends : a C(.)nfidenee 
whicH l.ady Dueasne's goodness had 
never inspired in her. 

“Oh, \tin ])oor darling, how awfullv ill 
yon must liavc been," e.xelaimed I.otta, 
as the two girls r'inbraced. 

ISelki tried to answer, but ber voice 
was choked vvitli tears. 

“ W bat has Iwen the matter, dear? 
I’liat horrid influen/.;!. 1 su|ii.)ose ?” 

"No. no, 1 have not been ill. 1 have 

onl\ felt ti little weaker than I used to 
be. I don't think the ;tir of Clap h'errino 
quite agreed with me. ” 

•' It mttsl have disagreetl with vou 
,d)omi*iably, I never saw stirh a elitinge 
in anvoni', I )o let Herbert doctor you. 
lb' is fully qualified, you know. He ])re- 
seribi'd for ever .so main iullui'iiza ])atieiit.s 
at the l.omlres. They were glad to get 
advice from ;m hnglisb doctor iii ;i friendly 
w.iy.” 

" 1 am sure he must Ite very clever ' ’ 
faltired liella. “but there is really nothing 
the itialter. I am not ill, and if 1 were ill, 

I .adv I )iicavne's ])hysii'i;m - 

“ That dretulfiil man with the yellow face? 
1 would a^t soon one of tlie llorgias jtre- 
serihed for me. I hope vou hilven’t Iteen 
t.ikiiig aity of his medieines." 

“ No, dear, 1 Itave taken nothing. I have 
never complained of being ilk" , 

This was said while they were all three 
walking to the hoti:l. 'hhe Staffords’ rooms 
liail been seeuretl in advance, pretty ground- 
floor rooms, oitening into the g.ardon. Lady 
Dueayne's statelier apartntertts were on the 
floor above. 

“ I believe these rooms are just under 
ours," said Bella. 

“Then it will he all the easier for you to 
run down to us,” replied Lotta, which was 
not really the ca.se, as the grand staircase was 
iit the centre of the hotel. 

“Oh, I shall find it easy endugh,” said 
Befe “Tim afraid you’ll have top much of 





iny sodety. Lady Ducayne sleeps away half 
the day in this warm weather, so I have a 
j;ood deal of Idle time; and I get awfully 
moped thinking of mother and hohv?.” 

Her voice broke ujwn the last word. She 
couW not have thought of that poor lodging 
which went by the name of home more 
tenderly had it been the most Ijeautiful that 
art and wealth ever created. She moped and 
jtined in this lovely garden, with the sunlit 
lake and the romantic hill.s spreading out 
thefr beauty before her.* .She was home sick 
and she had dreams : or, rather, an occasional 
recurrence of that one bad dream with all its 
strange ’sensations • -it was more like a 
hallucination than dreaming -the whirring 
of wheels ; the sinking into an abyss ; the 
struggling back to consciousness. She had 
the dream .shortly before she left Caj) 
I'Crrino, but not sinct; she had come to 
Ik'llaggio, and slu; began to hope the air . 
in this lake district suited her better, and 
that those strange sensations would never 
return. 

Mr. Stafford wrote a i)rescri])tion and had 
it made up at the chemist's near the hotel. 
It was a ])owerfiil tonii?, and alter two 
bottles, and a row or two on the lake, and 
some rambling over the hill.s and in the 
meadows where the sjiring (lowers made 
earth seem jtaradise, Hella s spirits and looks 
improved as if by m.agic. 

“ It is a wonderful tonic," she said, hut 
perlmjis in her heart of hearts she kiuw that 
the doctor's kind voice, and the friendly 
hand that helped her in and nut of the Im.al, 
and the watchful care that went with her hy 
land and lake, had something to do with her 
cure. 

“ I hope you don’t forget that her mother 
makes mantles,” l.otta said, warnfngly. 

“ Or match-boxes : it is just the same thing, 
so far as I am concerned.” 


'. *■ V '-'ly . 

The pasition of my head on my jpiBpwi m 
the atmosphere, or something.” j 

And then she described her se^tHjii&i 
how in the mid.st of sleep there cani^'.j| 
sudden sense of saffotation ; and then fhpii^ 
whirring whtels, so loud, so terrible j ah4 
then a blank, and then a coming bad^. t^' 
waking consciousness. jV i 

Have you ever had chloroform given yw; 
—by a dentist, for instance?” 

“Neter- Dr. I’arravicini asked me thal 
t|uestion one dav.” 

•■Lately?" ' < 

“ No, long ago, when we were in the train; 
dc luxe.” 

“Has Dr. I’arravicini prescribed for y«U' 
since >011 began to feel weak and ill?” 

“Oh, he has given me a tonic from time 
to time, hut 1 hate medicine, and took very- 
little of the .stuff. And then I am not ill,, 
only weaker than I used to be. I was 
ridiculously strong and well when I lived at 
ALalworlh, and used to take long walks 
cver>- da\. Mother made me take those 
tramps to Dulwich or Norwood, for fear I 
should suffer frotn too much sewing-machine; 
.sometimes hut very seldom—she went with 
me. She was generally toiling at home while 
I was enjoying fresh air and exercise. And 
she was \cry cari'ful about our food—tlrat, 
boweler plain it was, it should be always 
nourishing and ample. I owe it to her care 
th.'it I grew lip such a gre.it, strong creature,”. 

“You don't look great or strong now, you 
])uor dear," said LotUi. 

“ I'm afraid Italy doesn't agree with me.” 

“ I’crha|)s it is not Italy, but being cooped 
up with I .ady Ducayne that has made you 
ill.” 

“ Hut 1 am never cooped up. I.ady 
l)uca) ne is absurdly kind, and lets me roam 
about or sit in the balcony all day if I like. 
I have read more novels since 1 have beep 


“You mean that in no circumstances could 
you think o£ mai;rying her ? ” 

“ 1 mean that if ever 1 love a woman well 
enough to think of marrying her, riches or 
rank will count for nothing with me. But 1 
fear—I fear your poor friend may not live to 
be any man’s w/fe.” 

“ Do you think her so very ill ? ” 

He sighed, and left the ijiiestion un¬ 
answered. 


with her than in all the rest of my life.” .• 

“'I'ben she is very different from 
average old lady, who is usually a sk^; 
driver,” said .Stafford. “ 1 wonder why 'sJip: 
carries a ('oni|iani<)n about with her if she has' 
so little need of society.” Y.; 

“ Oh, I am only part of her state, B 
inordinately rich—and the salary she gives ihS 
doesn’t count. Ajtropos of Dr. Parravicini, I 
know he is a clever d(x:tor, for he cares 


One day, while they were gathering wild horrid mosquito bites.” _ ,, 

hyacinths in an upland meadow, Bella told “A little ammonia would do tbit, in the 

Mr. Stafford alK»ut her bad dream. early stage of the mischief. But there are; 

“ It is curious only because it is hardh’ no mosquitoes to trouble you now.” / Y 

%e a dream,” she said. ;; “ I daresay ypu . “ Qh, -yes, there are; I bad a ja^ 
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She pushed up her loose lawn sleeve, and 
exhibited a scar, which he scrutinized intently, 
with a surprised and puzzled look. 

“This is no mosquito bite,” he said. 

“Oh, yes it is “-unless there are snakes 
or adders at Cap Ferrino.” * 

“It is not a bite til all. You are trifling 
with me. Miss Kollestonvon have allowed 
that wretched Italian quack to bleed you. 
They killed tin.- greatest man in modern 
Europe that way, reiiKaidter. How very 
ftjolish of you. ’ 

“1 was never bled in iny life, Mr. Stafford.” 

“Nonsense! Let me look at your other 
arm. Are there any more mosquito bites? " 

“ ; Dr. I'arravieini s;ivs 1 have a bad 

skin for healing, and that the poison acts 
more virulently with nu' than with most 
peo|>le.” 

Sufford examined *i)oll) her arms in the 
broad sunlight, scars new and old. 

“You have lieen very Iradlv bitten. Miss 
Hollcston,’' he said, “and if eM-r I find the 
mo.s([uito I shall maki- him smart, lint, now 
tell me, my dear girl, on \<mr word of 
honour, tell me as you woulil tell a friend 
who is .sincerely anxious for your health ami 
happine.ss .as you.would tell your motiu'r if 
she W'ore here to question you ha\ e you no 
knowledge of anv cause for tlu-se .scars 
exce]»t mosquito bites- no suspicion twen?'' 

“No, indeed! No, u|)on mv honour! I 
have never seen a mos(|uito biting my arm. 
f)nc never does see the horrid little fuaids. 
But I have heard them trumj.ieting under the 
curtains, and 1 know that I have often had 
one of the pestilent wretches buzzing about 
me.” 

Later in the day Bella and her friends 
were sitting at tea in the garden, while Lady 
Ducayne took her afternoon drive with her 
doctor. 

“How long do you mean to sto|) with 
l-ady Ducayne, Miss Rolleston?’’ Herbert 
Stafford asked, after a thoughtful silence, 
breaking suddenly U])on the trivial talk of the 
two girls. 

“As long as she will go on paying me 
twenty-five pounds a quarter. ’ 

“Even if you feel your health breaking 
down in her service ? ” 

“ It is not the service that has injured lUy 
health. You can see that I have really 
nothing to do to read aloud for an hour or 
so once or twice a week : to write a letter 
(Mice in a way to a London tradesman. I 
shall never have such an easy time with any¬ 
body else. And nobody else would give me 
ft hundred a year.” » 


“ Then you mean to go oi), till you break 
down : to die at your post ? ” 

“ Like the other two eomjianions ? No 1 
If ever I feel seriously ill - really ill - 1 shall 
put myself in a train and go back to 
Walworth without stopiping.” • 

“What about the other two companions ? ” 

“They both died. It was very unlucky 
for l.ady Ducayne. I'hat’s why she engaged 
me ; she eho.<e me because T was ruddy and 
robust. She must feel r.itlier disgusted at 
my having grown white and weak. By-the- 
byc, when 1 told her about the good your 
tonic h;id^ doni- me, she said she would like 
to see von and ha\'e ;i little talk with you 
about her own < ase,” 

“ .\n(l 1 should like to see Lady Ducayne. 
\\ hen did she ,sav thi.s ? ' 

"The d.iy Ixiore vestefd.iy.'’ 

“ Will yi>u ;isk her if she will .see me this 
c\ening ? ’ 

“With pleasure ! I wonder what vou will 
think of her? Slu: looks rather terrible to 
:i stranger ; but Dr. I’arnit ieini stiys she was 
onei: ;i famous beauty." 

It was ueiirly ten o'clock when Mr. Stafford 
was summoned by message from Lady 
Ducayne, whose eoiirier came to eondiiel 
him to hef ladyshij)'s .salon, liella was read¬ 
ing aloud when the visitor w.is admitted : and 
he noticed the kmgui.ir in the low, sweet 
tones, the cwideiit effort. 

“Shut up the hook,' said the (juerulous 
old voice. “ \ cm are beginning to drawl 
like Miss Bkindy." 

Stafford saw a small, lient figure ctrcmching 
over the piled-np olite logs : a shrunken old 
figure in a gorgeous garment of black and 
crimson broeade, ;i skinnv throat emerging 
from a mass of old N'enetinn lace, clasped 
with diamonds that flashed like fire-flies a.s 
the tremltling old head turned towards him. 

The e)'es ihiit looked ;it him out of the 
face were almost as bright as the diamonds 

the only living feature in thtit rrarrow parch¬ 
ment m.'isk. lie had seen terrible faces in 
the hospital • faces on which discu.se had set 
dreadful marks - but he had never seen a 
face that impressed him so painfully as this 
withered eounteiianee, with its indescribable 
horror of death outlived, a face that should 
have been hidden under a cofifin-lid years 
and years ago. 

I'he Italian ])hysieian was standing on 
tlie other side of the fireplace, smoking a 
cigarette, and looking down at the little old 
vfoman brooding over the hearty as if he 
were proud of her. 

“ G(x>d evening, Mr. Stafford ; you can go 



GOOJy LADY DUCAYNE. 


to youT room, Belln, and write your ever¬ 
lasting letter to your mother at Walworth,’’ 
said Lady Dutayne. “ I believe site writes 
a page about every wild flower she <liseovers 
in the wochIs and meadows. 1 don't know 
wh.H else she can find to write about.” .she 
added, as Hella (juietly withdrew to the 
[iretty little bedroom opening out of Lady 
Lucavne’s spacious apartment. Here, as at 
Cap Ferrino, she slejrt in a room adjoining 
the old lady’s. 

•^\'ou are a medicaf man, I undi-rsland, 
,\Ir. Stafford. ’ 

"1 am a qualified ])ractitioner, but I have 
not begun to practise.” 

•' ^■ou have begun upon my companion, 
she tells me.” 

“ 1 have prescribed for her, cerl.'iinly, and 
I am hajipy to find rny ])rescri|)tion has tlom- 
her good ; but 1 look upon that improvement 
as temporary. Her casi' will .re(|un'c iiKirc 
elrastic treatment.'’ 

•• Never mind her case. ’I’here is nothing 
the matter with the girl absolutely nothing 
e.vcept girlish nonsense ; tot) mticb liberty 
and not enough work.'’ 


an impatient jerk, and then at Parrayidnij 
whose yellow comiilexion had paled a little 
under Stafford’s scrutiny. 

“Don’t bother me about mr comjianion.s, 
sir,” said lady Dutttiyne. “ I sent for you to 
consult you* about myself- not about at 
])arcel of anicniio girls. Voii are young, and 
medicine is a progressive science, the news¬ 
papers tell me. ^\'b^'le have you studied?” 

"In Ldinbtirgli ■■ and in I’aris.” 

" I’wo good schools. Ami yott know all 
the new-fangled theories, the modern dis- 
('(weries that remind one of thi‘ mediieval 
wilehcraft, of .Mberius Magnu.s, and (leorge 
ki|il<-y: you liavtt studied hypnotism — 
electri(;ily ? ’’ 

".And the transfusion of blood,” said 
.Stafford, very slowlv, looking at I’arravieini. 

"Have you maile any discovery that 
teaehes yon to prolong limnan life—any 
elixir any mode of treatment ? 1 want my 

life prolonged, young man. That man there 
has lieeii my physician for thirty years. He 
does all he can to ktrp me alive ■ after his 
lights. He studies all the new theories of all the 
.scientists--l)ut he is old ; he gets (dder every 



HIS I’.KAIK POWIiR IS f.OlNT.. 


“ I understand that two of your'ladyship’s day—his brain-power is going -he is bigoted 
previous jcompranions died of the same —prejudiced—can’t receive new ideas cant 
disease,” said Stafford, looking first at Udv ffrapple laew system.s. He will let me 
Ducayne, who gave her.tremulous old head die if*I am not on my guard against him. 
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“ You are of an unbelievable ingratitude, 
Ecclenza,” said Parravicini.* 

“ Oh, you needn’t complain. I have paid 
you thousandti to keep me alive. Every year 
of my life ha.s swollen ^'our hoards; you 
know there is nothing to come <0 you wtien 
1 am gone. My whole fortune is left to 
endow a home for indigent women of ({uality 
who have reached tlieir ninetieth year. 
Come, Mr.' Stafhjrd, I am a rich woman. 
Clive me a few years more in the sunshine, a 
few years more above ground, and 1 will give 
you the price of a fashionable London 
practice —1 will set you uj) at the West-end.” 
“ How old are you, l,a<Iy Dueayne ? " 

“1 was horn the day Louis .\'VI. was 
guillotined.” 

“'I'hen I think you have had your share 
of the sunshine and the pleasures of the 
earth, and that you sltould s[)end your few 
remaining dtiys in n-peniing your sins and 
trying to make .'1101101110111 for the young 
lives that have been satrrilicial to your love 
Of.life.” 

“ What do you mean by that, sir ? ” 

“Oh, L.ady Dueayne, need I put your 
wickedne.ss and your physician’s still greater 
wickedness in plain words? The poor girl 
who is now in your employment has been 
reduced from robust health to a condition of 
absolute danger by Dr. I’arnivicini's cx[X'ri- 
ment.al surgery : and I have no doubt those 
Other two young women who broke down in 
your service were treated Ity him in the same 
manner, 1 could take upon iiiy.sclf to 
demonstrate -by most eoiivineiiig evidence, 
to a jury of medical men that Dr. I’arra- 
vicini has been hleediiig Miss Rollestoii, 
after putting her under ehluroforni, at in¬ 
tervals, ever since she has been in your 
service The deterioration in the girl’s 
health speaks for itself; the lancet marks 
upon the girl’s arms arc unmistakable : and 
'her description of a series of sensations, 
which she calls a dream, |)oints unmistakably 
to the administration of chloroform while .she 
was sleeping. A pr.actice so nefarious, so 
Murderous, must, if exposed, result in a 
sentence only less severe th.m tlie jiunish- 
meht of murder.” 

}■ ^‘,,1 laugh,” said Parravidiii, with an airy 
ttpotion of his skinny fingers : “ I laugh at 
Jhoce at your theories and at your threats. 

Parravicini Leopold, have no fear that the 
laW can question anything I have done.” 

“Take the girl away, and let me hear no 
ntidre of her,” cried Lady Dueayne, in the 
thin, old voice, which so jMJorly matched the 
energy and fire of the wicked old brain 


guided its utterances. “ I^et her go baihlt to 
her mother—I want no mote girls to die in 
my service. 'I’here are girls enough and to 
spare in ^he world, God knows.” 

“ if you ever engage another companion 
—or take another English girl into ^our 
service, Lidy Dueayne, I will make all 
England ring with the story of your 
wickedness.” 

“ I want no more girls. 1 don’t believe in 
his experiments. 'I’hey have been full of 
danger for me as well as for the girl--aiT air 
bubble, and I should he gone. I’ll have no 
more of his dangerous quackery. I’ll find 
some new* man a better man than you, sir, 
a discoverer like Pasteur, or Virchow, a 
genius -to keep me alive. Take your girl 
away, young man. Marry her if you like. 
I'll write her a cheque for a thousand pounds, 
and let her go and live on beef and beer, and 
get stoMig and plump again. I’ll have no 
more such ex[)eriinents. Do you hear, 
Parravieini ? ” she screamed, vindictively, the 
yellow, wrinkled fact; distorted with fury, the 
eyes glaring at him. 

'I’he .Staffortls carried Bella Rttlleston off 
to X’arese next day, she very loth to leave 
Lady Dueayne, whose liberal salary afforded 
such help for the dear mother. Herbert 
.Stafford insisted, however, treating Bella as 
coolly as if he had been the familv physician, 
and she had been given over wliolly to his 
(rare. 

“ Do you su|)pose your mother would let 
you stop here to die ? ” he asked. “ If Mrs, 
Rollestoit knew how ill you are, she would 
come post haste to fetch you.” 

“ I shall never Ite well again till I get hack 
to I\’alworth,” answered Bella, who was low- 
s])irited .and inclined to tears this morning, a 
reaction after her good s|>irits of yesterday. 

‘‘ M’e’ll try a week or two at \’arese first,” 
.said Stafford. “ Wlien you can walk half-way 
up Monte Generoso without palpitation of 
the heart, you shall go back'to \Valworth.” 

“ Poor mother, liow glad .she will be to see 
me. and how sorry thtt Tve lost such a good 
place.” 

This conversation took plate on the boat 
when they were leaving Bellaggio. Lotta had 
gone to her friend’s room at seven o’clock 
that morning, long before l,ady Ducayne’s 
withered eyelids had ojiened to the daylight, 
before even Francine, the French maid, w'as 
astir, and had helped to {jack a Gladstone 
b6g with essentials, and hustled Bella down- 
steirs and out of doors before 'she could 
mke any strenuous resistance. 
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• “It’s all right,” Lotta assured her. 
“ Herbert had a good talk with Lady 
isucayne last flight, and it was settled for 
'.ou to leave this morning. She doesn't like 
mvaiids, you see.'’ * 

“,\o," sighed liella, "she doesn't likt‘ 
inv.itids. It was very unlucky that I should 
ireak down, just like .Miss 
1 onison and .\liss Hlandy." 

'• At any rate, you are not 
■ lead, like them,” answered 
l‘)l*a, “and iny lirotheft.says 
you are not going to die." 

It seemed rather a diead- 
hll thing to be dismissed in 
tiiat off-hand wav, without a 
word of farewell from her 
employer, 

“ 1 wonder what .Miss 
'I'orjiinter will sa\' when I go 
to her for another situation,” 
liella s[)eeulatetl, ruefully, 
while she and her friends 
wa-re breakfasting on hoard 
the stisimer. 

" I’erhaps vou mtiy never 
w;mt .'mother situation," saiel 
.'Stafford. 

“ N'ou nietin that I mav 
never he well enough to he 
u.seful to am body ? ” 

"Xo, 1 don't mean .-mv- 
thing of the kind.' 

It was after dimur at 
\'are,se, when liella had been 
mdueed to take a whole glass 
of < 'hianti.iind iluite sparkled 
tifter that unaeeusiomed 
stimulant, that Mr. .Stafford produced a letter 
from his pocket. • 

“1 forgot to give you Lady THu'ayne’s 
letter of adieu 1 " he said. 

‘‘M'hat, rlid she write to me? I am so 
glad — I hated ,to leave her in such a cool 
way : ft't alter all she was wry kind to rne, 
and if 1 didn't like her it was only because 
.site was loo dreatlfully old.'’ 

.She tore open the envelope. The letter 
was short anti ar the point : - 

“ Good bve, child. (io and niarrv vour 



doctor. I inclose a farewell gift for your 
trousseau.—AiuifaixE Duc.wne.” 

“ hundred pounds, a whole year's 

salary.no --why, it's for a~-‘A cheque 

for a thou.sand!^” crietl lielki. “IVhat 
a generous .old soul ! She rettlly is the 
dearest old thing." 

“ .She just missed being 
very thtar to you, liella,” 
said Staffortl. 

lie had dropped into the 
use tif her Christian name 
while they were on bo.'ird 
the boat. It .seemed natural 
now that she w;is to be in his 
chtirge till they all three went 
back to Lngland. 

“ 1 shall take uptui myself 
the privileges of an elder 
brotlicr till we land at 
Dover, " he said , “after that 
—well, it uiust 1)1- as you 
please.’ 

'Lhe iiuestion of their 
future relations must have 
Ix-en satisfactorily settled 
before they crossed the 
Channel, for Bella’s next 
letter to her mother coni- 
mnnictiU'd three startling 
facts. 

Lirst, that the inclosed 
che(|ue for ^.'i.ooo was to be 
invested in debenture stock 
in .Mrs. kolleston's name, 
and was to be her very own, 
iticouu' and princi])al, for the 
rest of her life. 

Ne,\t, th;it liella was going 
home to Walworth immediately. 

.•\nd last, that she was going to IxMiiarried to 
Mr. Herbert .Stafford in the following autumn. 

“ And 1 am sure you will adore him, 
mother, as much as I do,” wrote Bella. 
“ It is all good I .ady I iucayne’s doing. I never 
could have married if I had not secured that 
little nest-egg for you. Herbert .says we shall 
be able to add to it as the years go by, and 
that wherever we live there shall be always 
a room in our house for you. ’I'he word 
‘ mother in-law ' has no terrors for him.” 
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Yarns from Captains' Logs. 

* II, 

By Ai.kred T. Story. 



HE next incident I shall give 
is of a fire ;u sea. 'J'he 
narrator is (aptain (Jeorge 
William Banks, of the If'ai- 
katu, one (jf tlie fleet of the 
New Zealand Shipping Com 
aany. At the time relerred to, 18S3, he 
A'as third olfieer of the Pmko, which was a 
sailing vessel of 1,075 tons, engaged in the 
emigration trade, and had for master, Captaiti 
W. B. Boyd, the firtt ;ind second officers 
being respectively Mr. Holheaeh and Mr. 
Ha/dewood. 

“VVe left l.ondon on the toth of October.” 
said Captain Banks, “and took oiir emigrants 
on board at I’lymouth. There were 317 of 
them in all. In sides a crew cif forty. .Ml 
went well until \\v had reached about .tdeg. 
south of the Eipiator, our west longitude 
being 3odeg. I he weather was very calm, 
and, as you may imagine so near the 
Equator, exceedingly 
hot. It was a .Sunday 
-r- I remember it as 
though it were but 
yesterday. We ha<l a 
clergyman among.^t the 
pssengers, and lie had 
been reading sen ice 
under an awning aft, 
when one of the crew 
going for’a’d noticed 
smoke ri.sing from the 
fore-hatch. \ou may 
imagine the consterna¬ 
tion there soon was 
ion board among the 
i^ssengers. We tried 
i*it first to keep the 
^t of the fire from 
l^m, but this could 
j^t be done long; for 
Shen we raised the 
llateh to try and get at 
^e.fire, the flames leapt 
s^t of the hold to a 
of fifteen or 
tiWmty feet. We poured 
water to try to suWue 
^ flames, hut in yain. 
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and we were compelled to batten down the 
hatch again, d’hat was all that we could do 
to keep the fire und^r .subjection. 

“ It is impossible for me to give you a 
consecutive narrative of what occurred. We 
never knew what caused the fire. *\Ve had a 
general cargo, and from the way it was packed 
we could not get near the fire. All we could 
do was to pour in water fore and aft to keep 
it from spreading as much as possible. By 
that means we checked the jirogress of the 
lire to some extent, but it gradualiy spread, 
nevertheless. 

“ Mffien <.'a|)tain Boyd iierceived that we 
could not subdue the fire, he had all the 
boats lowered and as many of the pas.sengers 
]mt into them as they would hold, the w'omen 
and children being sent cUiwn first. It was at 
this jjoini that some of tire |)asscngers behaved 
the worstji and it retjuired all the captain’s 
coolness and cletermin.'ition to prevent a 
panic;. Amongst the 
emigrants were 160 
single men, and a lot 
of them, when they 
saw the lioats being 
lowered, tried to rush 
them. 'Things looked 
nasty for a minute or 
two : Tint the crew were 
all staunch and cool to 
a man. and with the 
assistance of the married 
men and the better- 
behaved of the un- 
marrieji,* tlvjy soon put 
the unruly ones to the 
right-about. But while 
the rush lasted it w'as 
pitiful to see the terror of 
the wcA'nen—especially 
the mothers, who would 
hold out their babies to 
tlie captain and the 
officers, imploring them 
to save the little ones. 

“The boats were 
towed alongside the 
ship, which we sailed as 
quickly as 
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the direction of the nearest port. An ofifi('cr 
was appointed* lor eacll lioat, and tliey were 
L;iven their courses and distance for I'er- 
nainhiico, in case the J’iaka were destrovtsl 
,inil*the boats liad to |)art coinpan). \Vc, at 
the same time, placed look-outs at the mast- 


men to vomit a lilack, slime like stuff. At 
the same time thi' heat was m great that 
when the vessel made a lurch in sailing, the 
water seethed from her side. (.)f course, all 
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heads to see if they could discover another 
ship to hcdi) us. About four o'clock on 
Mond.ay, the day after the fire broke out, a 
vessel was reirorted on the starboard bow, 
which turn.'d oat to be the barque Zrv/r Doan. 
We immediately bore up for tier. She was 
on the lee bow, as we were in the south-east 
trades. 

“ All this time the smoke and stench from 
the burning stores below, together with the 
paint and oil, were so bad that the crew had 
to put their heads over the ship’s rails to gtt 
a breath of fresh air. The smoke came up 
in volumes through the crevices of the plank¬ 
ing—thick, black smoke, that caused the 

ir.i . na 


the while w'c had been letting water into the 
liiild, and o|ieniug valves to try to get at 
the lire- - all over the place. 

“ About three hours after sighting the 
Lodi Doon, she c:ame close enough to render 
assistance. We told them we were on fire, 
which thtwhad been pretly sure of before, on 
account of the smoke they saw rising from 
the I'iako. 11*0 got all the emigrants on 
board the barque, with tlu; exception of a 
few single men who volunteered to stand by 
and help the t;rcw. The Loch Boon was 
Iqaded with grain, and had several feet 
of spare room Iretween the up[ 3 er deck 
beams and the cargo, *so the emigrants 
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the direction of the nearest port. An officer 
was appointed* for eatdi Itoat, and llu'y were 
given their cour.se.s and distance for I’er- 
nanihuco, in case the PiaAo were destroyed 
anc^the boats had to part company. We, at 
the same time, placed look-outs at the mast- 


men to vomit a black, slime-like stuff. At 
the same time the he:it was so great that 
wlien the vessel made a lurch in sailing, the 
water seethed froiu her side. Of course, all 



heads to see if they could discover another 
ship to help us. Abrrut four o’clock on 
Monday, the day after the fire broke out, a 
vessel was reported on the starboard bow, 
whit h turned o*t to be the barque Zcir/r Doon. 
We immediately bore uj) for her. She was 
on the lee bow, as we were in the south-east 
trades. 

“ All this time the smoke and stench from 
the burning stores below, together with the 
paint and oil, were so bad that the crew had 
to put their heads over the ship’s rails to gtt 
a breath of fresh air. The smoke came up 
in volumes through the crevices of the plank¬ 
ing—-thick, black smoke, thar caused th^. 


the while we had been letting water into the 
hold, and opening valves to try to get at 
the fire - all over the place. 

“About three hours after sighting the 
Loch Doon, she came close enough to render 
assistance. \V’e told them we were on fire, 
which they had been pretty sure of before, on 
account of the smoke they saw rising from 
the Piako. We got all the emigrants on 
board the barque, with the exception of a 
few single men who volunteered to stand by 
and help the crew. The Loch Doon was 
Iqaded with grain, and had several feet 
of spare room between the upper deck 
beards and the cargo, >mo the emigrants 
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ratiipcd out on the top of the grain. After 
the transfer of tlie pas.sengers was finished, 
the Loch D<mi and the burning ship both 
made .sail for Pernambucoj-whert; thi^y arrived 
the next day, the Eiaho four hours before 
the barque. All this time we had hatl no¬ 
thing to eat but raw salt pork and biscuits, 
and the water was black with the smoke. 

“ liut with our arrival at I’ernambueo our 
adventures were b)' no means over. Small¬ 
pox turned out to be raging so violently there 
that W'c could have no eomnuinication with 
the town. J’eople were dying at the rate of 
400 a day. When (laptnin I’oyd discovered 
this, he hired an island about seven miles up 
the river, called (locoa-nut I.sland, on account 
of being thickly covered in the centre with 
cocoa-nut trees. 'I’he ship’s doctor and I 
were sent in charge •of the emigrants, who 
were carried u|) to the island in barges. 
When we landed, the therinonieter was 
Standing at 92deg. in the shade, and there 
were four miles to walk over burning sand to 
reach the eamiiing-grouiKl. 'I'hc- horror of 
tho.se four miles was .something inde.scribalile. 

Many of the people.esiiecially the pejor 

women - fell down fainting upon the sand. 

“ When we got to the camiaing-ground wc^ 
had to build huts of bamboo canes and 
leaves There was an old barn there, and 
that wa.s all, and in it we had to lock up the 
unmarried women of nights. 'I'here were 
eighty of them, and the 160 unmartied men 
made love to them all the day, wandering 
among the beautiful cocoa-nut grovc's. Here 
we camped out for nine weeks, food being 
sent up to us in boats from Pernambuco ; 
and if the life was not altogether idyllic, it 
was pleasant enough at times. 

“ While we were stationed on the island. 
Captain Boyd and the other officers found it 
necessary to scuttle the shi|) in order to imt 
tlte fire out. She went down under water all 
but the poop deck. When the fire was (|uite 
subdued, she was, after several vain attempts, 
finally successfully floated, WV then got out 
all the burnt cargo, which was sold by auction. 
Nearly all the emigrants’ luggage was burnt, 
and many of the poor people landed with 
scarcely anything on. There was little damage 
done to. the I^ako, how'ever, beyond the 
destruction of the cargo, the galley, and die 
donkey engine, so that by the time we had 
got fresh stores from England, she was ready 
to proceed on her voyage, and we finally 
reached New Zealand two months behind 
dfine. In spite o( all the hardships and 
adventures the emigrants went tbrot^h, not 
:was, loMi 


however, died from the Cfrects of violet 
powder, not from the effects of the voyage.” 

Speakjpg of the death of a child on the 
voy.ige recalls to mind an incident in the 
experience of Captain R. J. Cringle, oCthe 
UmfuH, whose sea-monster story was pub¬ 
lished in a previous number.* “ 1 have 
carried some hundreds of passengers between 
Natal and England,” .said he, ” but I never 
had a death amongst them until last voyage, 
coming home, when we lost a little l)oy”srx 
years of age. 'I’o bury that little fellow 
was the most iriing ordeal that 1 ever 
went through. He was a bright little 
boy, and a favourite with everybody ; but he 
took bronchitis, and though the doctor did 
everything he: could for him, he died when 
we were aiiout 500 miles south of the Canary 
Isle.s. \'ou know, of course, that it is not 
only a captain’s duly to conduct .service on 
board ship on .Sundays, but also to read the 
burial service over anyone who dies during 
the voyage. As 1 have said, this was the 
first lime 1 had been called upon to conduct 
a funeral service, and 1 need not say that 1 
sincerely liope it may be the last. It is 
always a .solemn thing to take part in the 
service over the dead, but away on the ocean 
it seems dtiubly imjiressivc. Unlike burial 
on land, where you can set up a stone by 
which you can always identify the sitot 
where the beloved one lies buried, at .sea 
you commit the body to the deep in the 
midst of a world of waters. In an instant it 
disappears, and there is nothing to mark the 
spot thenceforth and for ever. This is the 
trying lime. When the reading of the funeral 
service i:otnmenced, the engines sl(.)wed down 
until we came to the point where the body is 
cast overboard, when the ship sto|iped. 

“ Up to this point I got on fairly well, 
although 1 heard the sobs of the poor 
mother ; but when the body - wrapped 
neatly in its canvas coveringii.nd,weighted to 
make it sink- was drop|)ed overboard, her 
cries were such as to melt the heart of a 
stone. Afti:r that the funeral service was the 
shortest on record. I could not go on. 

“ As soon as the body wafs put overboard 
the ship began to move again, very slowly at 
first, then gradually faster, until the engines 
were going at their usual speed, and the 
business of the vessel went on as before. 
But the incident cast a gloom -over the ship 
for days.” Captain Cringle added : “Another 
tfme I might read the service with less feel¬ 
ing j but 1 should not like the mooter to be 
.; thjere-'’;', ■. -' 




Amongst ilie many striking yarns whi<-h it 
has boon my good Ibruino to listen to of late 
years, few left a dee])er impression than one 
told me by the skipper of a carrier steamer, 
plying between London and the North Sea 
fishing fleets. «The carrier is the boat that 
colleia.s the fish from the trawlers and brings 
it to market. There arc a number f)f boats 
engaged in this service. As soon as they 
have discharged their load of fish, they start 
Off back to the fleet. They are usually away 
six days; but if the weather has been at all 
rough, the trawlers are liable to get dispersed; 
it then takes the carriers some time to hunt 
them up and relieve them of their fish. In 
these cases they may be out as long as nine 
da^s. But as soon as they have got their full 
complement of -fish, they return to London 
full speed? , 

My friend the capt^n of the carrier was a' 
mt^h^ unsophisticateci ■specimen—a perfect . 


sea-dog in his way. Big, burly, broad- 
shouldered, his face the picture of rude health 
and good humour, he seemed to be the 
chosen nursling of the elements amidst which 
he had spent most of his time. He was 
occupying one seat—and that hardly sufficient 
for his large frame—of a third-class compart¬ 
ment in a night train from Liverpool. After 
enjoying a pretty long nap, he opened a pair 
of bright, laugliing'biue eyes, and manifested 
a desire to enter into conversation. A word 
or two brought out a flood of entertaining 
autobiographical and descriptive talk, as fre.sh 
as it was original. He had been engaged for 
years in connection with one of the North 
Sea fishing companies, and of late had com¬ 
manded a carrier bringing the fisib to Shad- 
well. But for some reason or other he had 
recently decided to have a change, and so had 
been gn a trip to the Mediterranean on a fruit 
hoati going ibgck to his old job. 
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“ ’’I'ainl no blooming m’lasses, that ain’t— 
bringing tlie fish to market,” said he. “]t’s 
all very well if th’ weather’s fine. 'F'hen you 
know [iretty well where ycxi'll find the fishing 
sniaek.s, and you can get their* fish, fill up 
your boxes, crack uj) steam, and get back to 
Shadwell as (juickly as you can - yer on’y 
concarn bein’ to let nobody get in afore 
you. Of course, you time yourself to rc;ach 
London as nearly as possible for the morning 
market - and the usual run from the fleet 
home is thirty-six hours. But let it Ire at all 
nasty weather, and 1 don’t know anything 
that will make your hair creej) like carrying 
fish to Shadwell. 

“It don’t do to be at all narvous,” con 
tinned the skipper, pulling his hand through 
his hair; “ and you mustn’t think about 
sudden death without Irurial if you want to 
get your fish alive to market. ]'ve had 
sonte near squeaks afore now, but the 
narrowest escape from going into the cellar 
that 1 ever run was last fall. Bad weather 
came on just as we were finishing our load¬ 
ing. V\'e started on our journey honu,' in 
the teeth of a sou’-west gale. It increased 
as we neared the 'I’hames, and by nightfall 
it had become a rcg’lar hurricane. I tlidn’t 
think it was possible for us to kce[) above 
water through .such a night, though our boats 
arc strong and will float in any sea, if the\’ 
don’t get their backs broke. But I never 
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stiw such a night as that, and' you may bet I 
never wish to see another. e 

“ It w^s as l)lack as ])itch. You could see 
nothing, and couldn’t have done if you 
hadn’t, besides, been blinded by the sji^ay. 
It lashed you in the fasx- like whipcord as 
you stood on the bridge, and tons of water 
swept over the craft with every jilungc she 
m.ade. More than half the time she was 
bodily under water, and the beast groaned 
and screeched and see'medto draw her hrfJttli 
hard with every stroke of the piston for all 
the wwld as though she was dying and she 
knew it. 'I felt the same. I didn’f* think it 
[)ossil)le to live through that night. 1 made 
up my mind that 1 should be dead drowned 
within the hour. \’ou haven’t time to think 
much, excei)t of what you're about. But 1 
rememln.'r giving a thought to the old girl at 
home, and what she would do when I was 
gone. W’e make fairly good money in my 
calling, l.mt we don’t think much of saving — 
leastways, I didn’t. 1 wished then I had. 
.•\nyhow, we all have to take our chance ; so, 
thought I, she’d have to do the same. Provi¬ 
dence being for us all. 

“ But, although I ttioughi it was all up 
with us, 1 didn’t give in. 'S'ou can't do that; 
you light to the end. A man is born a 
fighter, ami when he’s in a tussle, whether 
it’s against men or against a storm, it works 
up all the bulldog in him, an’ he thinks of 
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nolliing but his grip. You feel sometimes 
you could laugh out in the middle of it—an’ 

I vo known men do it, spite of the danger. 

1 ,ord, you do live then ! * 

“^’he worst of the storm was when we got 
nearly opposite Southend. We .seemed to 
make no headway, an’ the creator’ was 
groaning and creaking as though she would 
go to pieces. 1 knew that couldn’t last, 
so 1 called down to the engineer, asking him 
ir"*!*; couldn't put ono more power, ‘ She 
won’t stand it,’ said he. ‘ Why won’t she ? ’ 
said 1 . ‘ She’s straining now so had that, if 

I put ow more steam, 1 fear she’ll go to 
pieces,’ said he. ‘ At this rate,’ .said I, ‘ with 
every sea .striking her like this, she’ll break 
her back in no time.’ ‘ If 1 pul on more 
she’ll go to bits sure,’ the engineer shouted 
back. ‘I.ct her go, then, and be hanged!’ 
cried I. ‘ Put on steam for ail she is worth, 
and chance the result. We might as well go 
down one way as another.’ 

“ Pfe put on all the steam he could,” con¬ 
tinued the ski[>per, “and the effect was soon 
ai)]rarent. We liegan to forge ahead. The 
old boat creaked and laboured like a wheezy 
old engine ui) an incline, but she went ahead 
all the same. Then, as good lijck would 
have it, shortly after we had passed Southend 
the storm moderated, and we gradually began 
to think that our time was not yet.” 

“ And you got your fish to market in good 
time ? ” 

“ Yes, we were at Shadwell by nine o’clock, 
fine of our directors was there when we 
arrived. He could hardly believe his eyes. 
Said he, ‘ I would never have believed you 
could live through it. Bill.’ ‘ Well, I have, 
thank Clod,’ .said I; ‘ but it has been a 
stiff-un, and the nearest chance I’ve ever had.’ 

‘ I Irelieve you,’ said he, ‘and as you are the 
only one in, and the only one likely to-day, 
we have the market pretty much to ourselves.’ 
Then he gavcime a fiver, and we went to a 
place near by t 5 have some breakfast, and 
while we were there he gave me another. 
That was for saving the market, d’ye see ?— 
and it was worth it. 

“ Presently, tip come the wife t’inquire if 
there was any news of my boat. An’ wasn’t 
she struck of a heap when she see’d me? 
She couldn’t believe her eyes. She had 
t’wipe ’em two or three times afore she could 
believe ’twas myself.” ^ 

“ No doubt you gave her a good hug to 
reassure her?” *> 

“ Shoulfl think I did ! ” 

The next yams 1; shall give are from 
die, private log of Captain C. Rpljinsppj- 


commander of the Tantalbn Castle, whose 
experience at sea has been long and varied. 
Captain Robinson is a man of striking 
presence, but of still more striking character. 
In speaking ,of himself, he said, “ 1 am a 
Westmorland man, my ancestors having been 
squires of Bongatc, and holders of very 
considerable property in the beautiful vale 
of Eden for many generations —until a better 
and mure wholesome state of things came in, 
and their successors, despising the lap of 
lu.xury, scattered their enervating influence to 
the four winds, and joined the ranks of that 
noble .army of soldiers who are employed in 
the manly struggle for liberty and daily 
bread. My father was the first to drift away 
from the old iiatriraonial scenes, and having 
passed through Oxford with credit to himself 
and family and taken hply orders, he joined 
Bishop I.ipscombe in Jamaica for some years, 
and then, having been driven from the West 
Indies by repeated attacks of yellow fever, he 
returned to I'ingland and settled down as 
rector of St. Mary’s, Newmarket, where he 
did good work for six years, when he died, a 
young man still, from a chill contracted in 
the performance of the duties t)f his office. I 
myself was educated at Ai)i)leby, and still 
look u[)on and love that place as my par¬ 
ticular corner in our beloved country. 1 first 
went to sea in the year '68, in the employ of 
the Blackwall Line, and after making a 
number of voyages to Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, America, and else¬ 
where, I entered the P. and 0 . servicej 
finally joining the Castle Line, and taking 
command of the sailing vessel, the Car- 
nanxm Castle, in ’74. I remained in 
command of the Carnarvon Castle two 
years, and was then transferred to the steam 
service. I have had the honour of com¬ 
manding in nine of the company’s ship.s, 
finishing with the Tantallon Castle, in which 
Sir Donald Currie recently carried Mr. (Glad¬ 
stone and a large party of friends to witness 
the opening of the Ivmperor William Canal. 

“ My early days at .sea, like those of most 
other sailors, were chequered with the usual 
round of amusement and privation, hard 
work and danger. When I look back upon 
those days it always seems to me a miracle 
of Divine Providence how so many boys 
who go to sea, and remain there to 
become experienced seamen, get through 
scatheless, seeing the many perils tliat 
surround tlvem. I could give ybu nuraber- 
l^s instances from my own experience, 
and you doubtless wish to make your 
yarns 3$ ytuaed as possible, a few instances 
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of the way in which Providence jireserves 
youths in the midst of perils will he interest¬ 
ing. VVlien a midshipman in tlie La Hogue, 
wliile lying in Sydney Hjirhour, 1 wa.s cast 
away in a dinghey, alone, dujing what is 
called by sailors a ‘southerly buster-that 
is, a scjuall - -and having esca])ed to the signal 
.shij) at anchor, was given upas lost. I'larly 
the iie.vt morning I frightened all my coin- 
jtanions by turning uj) in the cabin, they 
thinking it was my 
ghost. (Jn another 
occasion, while sailing 
a ship’s boat during a 
regatta, also in Sydney 
Harbour, we were run 
down and smashed 
U]) by a brig, and I, 
along with another,, 
went right under Iht.' 
brig’s bottom, and 
came up astern, much 
to the surprise of 
those who witnessed 
the accident. 

“ On another 0(tca- 
sion we were starved 
at sea until we were 
really reduced to 
skeletons, hor three 
weeks we had no meat 
of any kind; for a 
fortnight we had 
nothing but biscuit 
and water, and for 
one week the biscuit 
was reduced to a 
pound per man at 
work, and half a pound 
to those who were 
laid up with scurvy -the latter being twenty- 
. five out of thirty-two : and the water was re¬ 
duced, for that last week, to a teaoupful per 
day. We were all going about watching for 
showers, and wlien the showers did come, we 
. would tie our handkerchiefs round anv thing 
.-that would afford an opportunity for the 
. .water to trickle down it, for the sake of having 
Something wet in our mouths. W'hen we got 
into Falmouth, the captain went on shore and 
sent off provisions, and the men fell to on 
■' the raw meat as it came over the side and 
' gnawed it like hungry dogs. We who belonged 
^.,to the caddy sot a better example by cutting 
\ pfT a hunk of beef and sending it to the cook 
to fry, with the intimation that he need not 
i take too long over it, as we did not wi.sh it 
be overdone. On my aBrival at horns they 
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this day as the best jKjssiblc visible definition 
of a line—length without breadth. 

“ I can give you an instance of the 
opposite ’danger of a boy going to sea— 
though it did not hapf)en to myself. A little 
gutter-snipe stowed himself away on board a 
ship I was in, sailing from London, and 
having been brought to light after we had 
got to sea, he was carried before the <\aptain. 
He was a rosy-eheeked. smart-looking little 
V fellow : hut his elutik 
paled and his eye 
dimmed before the 
harsh looks and 
threatening words of 
the captain. ‘ Which 
shall it be,’ at length 
said the skij)per — 
‘four dozen with a 
rftpe’s end, or go uj) 
the mast for four 
hours ? \Miich do 
you prefer ? ’ ’The 
little fellow looked 
11]) at the swaying 
masts and from tlicm 
into the captain’s face; 
tin'll in a tremulous 
voit:c he .said Ik: would 
rather have the four 
dozen. He gut no- 
tiling, of course, but 
was set to work, and 
became one of the 
shiji’s boys. Harry- 
soon dmelojied into 
a prime favourite with 
e\ eryhody on hoard ; 
he was smart and 
• active, and as the 

life agreed with him he hceame quite fat. 

“It is the custom on board ship to have 
plum-duff that is, [ilimi-imdding on .Sun¬ 
days and Thursdays. One Sii^da^’ a pudding 
was ])laced before the caiitaln. It weighed 
at least a iiouiul, ami .is everybody declined 
to be served with any, he said, ‘ Somebody 
has got to eat it,’ and told the steward to 
fetch the boy Harry. He ca®ie up, and the 
captain asked him if he would like some 
plum - pudding. ‘Yes, sir,’ said the boy. 
1 'he skipper told the steward to seat him 
on the beam in the skylight—over the top of 
the table. This was done, and the plum-duff 
and a spoon handed up to him. ‘ You are 
nflit coming down out of that until you have 
finished the pudding,’ said the caiMSih. The 
dinner went on; and nearly coin- 


:my/^trait taken,.'Mid-;at -(%: lad;.»n,' 
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island on the coast of South 
America. There were a hun¬ 
dred and ten of us in all, crew: 
and jKissengers ; and amongst 
.the hitter was a young lady 
who was very delicate and, 
likewise, very pretty, who could 
not touch the food [irepared in 
the rough way we hail at our 
rotnniand. On noticing this, 
being naturally 
moved by l.ieauty 

r and suffering, I took 
a line and hastened 
to the ^ rocks, and, 

trouble, caught a 
decent-looking fish, 
which 1 prejiared 
in the usual way. 
1 scraped the scales 
off the skin, took 
Hi out the entrails, to.asted 

it on a ramrod over the 
fire, brovvned it nicely, 
H|| and then, jiutting it on 

Hr ■> biscuit with a little 

If ])eppcr and salt, 1 took 

f it to the young lady, 

telling her that i had 
got it on purpose for 
tier, and she must eat a 
little. She did so, and 
I believe it was the 


‘S'OU AKK Nf)T COMING DOWN I U.t. ViiH IIAVK I INlSll 

skylight, the cajitain asked him if he had 
finished the pudding. Harry said he had. 
The steward was ordered to lift him down. 
When this was done the captain said, ‘ (Time 
here, sir ! Did you enjoy that pudding ? 

‘ Yes, sir, pleas'i, sir,’ said the boy. ‘ Hut I 
should have enjoyed it much better if I had 
not already had a good dinner’—a reply 
which elicited a hearty laugh from all present. 

“While on the subject of food on board 
ship, I may as well give you a yarn or two in 
which I acted as cook. It is a good thing 
for a lad who intends trying his luck at sea 
to learn a little about cookery. My educa¬ 
tion was not attended to in this direction, 
and on the few occasions when I have turned 
my hand to the culinary art it has been for 
the most part with indifferent success, Bfet 
on one occasion I may pride myself on the 
result of lay labours. We had been wrecked 
and were living for timif on , 


nic.ans of .so tickling her 
jwlate, that from that 

1,1. THK (l;iy 5),^ tOOfc quitC 

naturally to her food. 

“ .My second expericni'c in the culinary art 
had a different sort of ending. Having .arrived 
in the Port of London from Australia, the 
captain sent for his wife from the north of 
England to live with him while in dock. The 
next morning after her arrival, having come 
on board the ves.scl from my lodgings, the 
captain heard me moving about, and called 
out to know if there was no breakfast. I 
said no, there was no breakfast and rio 
cook. He then begged me to go and 
buy some meat and cook them something 
for breakfast. I replied that 1 was no 
cook, but that 1 would get something and 
see if I could make a stew. Having pro-, 
cured some steak and onions and ^lotatoes, 1 
proceeded to make what I thought was a very 
nice Irish stgw. The smell of it was vety 
appetiang, and when placed in the cuddy, 
the ca^itmn and his wife did not need much 

When' he 'Ijad 
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had a plate of it tin; skipper hurrittrl away to 
dress, ill order to go and enter tlu- ship at tlie 
r.'ustorns, leat ing his wife still at talile. After 
he liail left, Mrs. .Skipper devoiirerl two or 
three more platefuls of the stery. Indeed, I 
tliought she would never fini.sh, and was not 
a little disgusted, although she did jiraise 
my cooking. After a while, however, she 
heeame \iolently sick, and remained so 
for several hmir.s, all tJie while blaming 
me for having put some deleterious rom|ioi.iiul 
in the stew. 1 eoiiid not tliink what had 
happened at the lime, but, have since learned 
that copper pans should always be earrdully 
cleaned before being useil which 1, only a 
first mate, and no cook, had not done. 

‘‘'i'alking about wives, ’said Captain Robin 
son, “ reminds me of mv own wifV', whom 
1 first met at sea.’’ Jle then proi eeiks.l ti) 
narrate the following yarn : “ W'e had set out 
from I'lymouth, wlua'e we took iifi passengi rs 
for New Zealand, and were bowling along in 
fine bree/y weather across tin.- I!a\ of lliscav. 
I being the chief officer, the captain and 
1 were walking up and down the deck 
yarning, wluai the stewaril stiuggled up 
the ladder with a bundle, and deposited 
it on the deck, juit a pillow undi i 
one eml of it, and disappe.ired, .'shoriK 
afterwards he appeareil witli 
deposited it in tlu' 
with a third. The 
at a resiiectfiil dis 
tanee, coneluded 
that he was hand 
ling human beings, 
and from the way 
in which they were 
bunilled up that 
they were femi¬ 
nine. Drawing up 
towards the m 
stealthily, the old 
man pointed his 
finger at them, 
and whispered: 

‘ Igidies . cham¬ 

pagne ! ’ I went 
down below’, and 
got a bottle of 
champagne ; and, 
as the ship was 
rolling about, 1 
took a teacup, fear¬ 
ing a glass would 
come to grief. 

Havingopened the 
bottle, I handed it 
to the captain. He 


aiiproached the first of the bundles, funket 
it, and came fiack. Ht. then l^iltl me to takt 
the ehaivipagiH' to the ladies. I made ai 
atteiujit 1o do so, hut being at that tiriu 
as bashful as the captain, 1 also shirked tin 
job, and told him it was his business aiuf mr 
mine. U hcivtlpon he ordered me to go am. 
give it them at onre. Having approaelu-i, 
the first liiindk'. 1 knelt down to summon ii[ 
courage to lift llji the nig that lanered her, 
when the old man lin,'light matters to a rai’ .ir 
f>y giving her a kick. Instantly a pair o: 
black eves, looking startled and indignant 
showeil llc'insclves IVom under the Wi-a]ipings. 
and I esplained as well as I eould that it 
was not I who had thus I'.illeil her attention, 
but the captain, wlm wishe<l her to have a 
little ehaiiipagn'', as he ihoiiglit it would di 
her good. Having taken a littk- with thi 
blandest smile, she asked if she might give a 
litlle to the oilier kulies, and sick as she was. 
sill' crawled on her hands and knees, and 
iim'elly gave a little to the two other girls 
who were K ing on the deck. Then retuniing 
lo her |ilaee. she thanked mi: kir the eh:nu 
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i pagne, and tumbled once more into a heap, inquiries that resulted in nothing. Not 
covering her head with a shawl. satisfied with this, however, she wrote to 

“ The captafh and I retired to a distance the Postmaster-General in Melbourne; but 

to discuss the situation, and after » bit he still failing to get any satisfaction, she 

suggested- that they might require a little persuaded her bit)ther to i;ike her to . 

niortf champagne. 1 said : ‘ Very well, sir, you Melbourne -a distance of 130 miles, roost of 

need not bother, I will go and give it to it being done by horse and trap. 'I’here she ' 

tlieni.’ Upon which he replied, very curtly, saw the rosttruister-( ienerat in person, and 

‘I can do it myself. Vou go forward and succeeded in.so inlen-sting him by tire story 

haul down the jib.’ of tlie lost letter and her concern .about it, 

continued ^Captain Robinson, thai be bad the posl-ofiire turned inside 

“ was my first inlruduclion to my wile. out to try to find it. .Still, however, vvithout 

being struck not only by her personal elTcet. Then the PostmasterCeneral asked 

ajipearan^e, but .also by her consideration for to know all the dates and circumstances 

her sisters in adversity, I thougbl probably tmichiug ibis inqtortaul letter. The young . 

she might be txjually good tome some day. l.idy told her story- -the date 1 should have, 

.■\t all events, one thing led to another, until, arrived in India, the dale of my sailing for ■ 

!it the end of the voyage, we wi-re on speak- l-bigland, etc. Naturally he eame to the 

iiig terms, and Itefore I left the port we were conclusion thtit the leltv.-r must have been 

t.ikiiig the passengers to, 1 bad given her an posted l.ietweeii the dails of my .arriving in . 

engagement ring. India and my departure for I'ingland. 'fhen ' 

‘‘\Ve .sailevl to India with borsi's, and then the records were looked up, and the Post-' 

proceeded to IvnglaiKl. I was to write to mti.slerGcnenil, putting liis finger upon a 

tier from India, and she was to tuiswer line in the ledger, said : ‘On .such a date the, 

ray letter to Rngland. I duly wrote, but on mail steamer carrying the mails 

iiiy arrival in Ibigland I found no re|)ly. 1 from India, sank in Galle Harbour, in the 

wailed for a mail-' still no letter. I then Island fif (!eylon. The mails were recovered- 

concluded that our brief ticiiuaiiitance had alter bciug a fortnight at the bottom of the 

proved likt! many others of the same nature Day. Having been dried, those letters that 

too fivagilc to kisl, and so I wrote to her to were deci(iber.ible were sent to their respec- 

the cfi'ect that as i su])i)osed she had repented live atldresses ; but the major part of 

our engagement, and th;tt that was the reason the correspondcuce, being pulpied up and 

of her not replying to my letter from India, illegible, was packed in hales and sent 

aci-ording to arrangement, 1 took leave to to their destinations. I'hose that came i.;' 

release her. here,’ said the Postmaster-General, ‘ were put " 

“ 1 then sailed for (,'hina. In Gliina I re- down in the eell.ar, and there they have c 

reived a brief note from her, informing me remained ever since.’ 'i 

that, ‘having received no letter from India, “'I'he strangest part of this strange yarn,’* 

,1 no reply was possible.’ At the same time she said Captain Robinson, “is .still to be told. ' 

returned me the engagement ring gnd two or More and more anxious to hell) h) unravel 

three other little mementos. Acknowledg- the young lady’s romantic story, the Post- , 

ing these in due form, I said that I thought masier-Gencral had these bales brought out- 
she might have dismissed me with a little of the cellar and opened, and the dried-up ; 

more ceremony, without the necessity of paper pulp gone over piette Ity piece, and 

denying the leceapt of the Indian letter. In everything decipherable laul on one side, 

process of time—and this correspondence The whole of the staff of tlie post-office 

occupied in all something like four years—1 was drawn into the- work, so interested, 

receit'ed a still more curt reply : ‘ Dear Sir,— was everyone in finding the missing letter. • 

, 1 repeat that tjiere was no Indian letter. The name sought was ‘Saver,’and all bales v, 

—Yours trulv,-.’ I w-as now indignant, marked ‘S’ were ramsacked without success. 

and replied, ‘ Dear Madam,-I.et it be suffi- But still the work was not given up yet. They , 

cient, once for all, that, whether you received began again at ‘A’ and worked right throt^h,: 

the letter from India or not, I wrote from the alphabet until they came to the bale , 

India.—Yo«r.s truly, -.’ marked ‘T.’ and as the letters were passed ; 

“Now it appears that on receipt of this from one to another the lady finally put her., 

note, the lady for the first time began to thint 1%^! on, one and said, ‘Ihat is the letter.U: 

tlrat i oyashtelling the truth, and went to the v jfc all the rest | 

provihitial post-office, Where she waW living rdupd saldi' ^ That is not 

•i 'and..^ 
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Iridv said, ‘You do not knowhow badly he 
writes; that is an "S” and the name is 
“Sayer.'’”’ 

Well, to out a long story short, (his |)roved 
to be the missing letter, «nd Captain Robin- 
.son .subse(|ueiitly received .'o formal note 
stating how it had been recovered. 1 le re))lit;d 
in the same strain; but before di-s|)atching 
the letter, memory carrying him back to tlie 
time when the dark i'ved beauty w;ts lying 
sick on the deck of the S/nr tj /ndia botind 
for Kdw Zealand, and the ehampagtie that 
w.as a means of introduction to her, he 
inelosed a seioiid letter in which he allo\ve<l 
his feelings to flow in the old groove. This 
was tnarked not to be o]iened until twenty- 
four hours alter receipt, but the semlei after¬ 
wards learned th.at of the twii missi\i’s this 
one was oiiem'd first a woman’s instinct 
telling the recipient* which letter contained 
that which vvoidd be the most pleasing to 
lier. 

“1 neetl not tell von that we weie mairied 
not long after th;il, ’ r-oneludial Captain 
Robinson. 

Captain Webster, (he eommodiire ol (he 
Castle I-ine, had an interesting experietiee in 
Mauritius it) iS(i2. 

He was theti liist 
!)fticer of the Elkn 
l.cr, which was lyitig 
at Port l,oui.s in that 
i.sland. “One Sunday 
morning,” said Cap 
tain VVel.>ster, “ we 
were told to prepare 
for a hurricane, and 
as a hurricane in (he 
Mauritius is no joke. 

•wc instantly tnade 
ready. As it hap¬ 
pened, however, we 
did not get the wind, 
but we had instead a 
perfect deluge of rain. 

The hurricane was 
there, but as we were 
just on the fringe of 
the disturbance, the 
wind did but pass 
0 Ve r us. :\s to 


the rain, I never saw anything like it; ‘it 
came down in a sheet. It did iinnien.se 
damage in Port l.oiiis, and eaused great 
loss of life loo. 'I'he streets of the 
town iire very hilly, with deep valleys 
like ravines between. The rain ran (Jown 
into thi.se ravines and turned them 
into roaring w.atercotirsrs. No fewer than 
forty jiersons, caught liy the floods in the 
strr'cts, weri' washed into these torrents and 
drowned. One of our men was missing, and 
on Monday morning, as i was passitij^’^e 
(lead lioiise, 1 fell that 1 niust go in ; and in 
looking over thi' liodies, 1 recognised one of 
onr sailoi's file missing man, in short. f\'e 
got a li'-irse, hroughl down some of our men, 
.■ind gave him a decent fmieral. Hut the poor 
lellow seems to have been born to occupy a 
watery gravi.-, and i.lo w hat we would we could 
not give liim a dry one. As yon know, 
perhaps, Port Louis is a terrilile jilai'C lor 
lever, and as the eliniate of Mauritius is very 
hot, the dead have to he interred very 
(|uieklv. Hence there are always a lot of 
grax'es n adv made, so that there need be 
no delax in getting in the eoftins and cover¬ 
ing them lip. Cnfortunately, when we 
reached the eemc 
terv, We found all the 
graves full of water, 
ill eonseipienre of 
the deluge of the 
previous day. IVe 
tried to hale out the 
one selected for our 
friend, hut in vain, 
for liie water ran 
into it again from 
the saturated earth 
as fast as it was 
taken out ; so we 
had to hury the poor 
fellow as though at 
sea, sinking the 
eol'tjit iu water and 
]uittitig a weight 
upon it to keep it 
(1 o w n n n I i 1 t h e 
grave could be ])ro- 
perly filled up with 
earth." 
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H(yw tile Queen Travels. 

With Photogkaphs iiy the Author -Rec.inai.d H. Dx ks. 

.<:f>eeial p^'/uis'^ion of tlr. Railway Authoritie’i.) • 

!* 

Osliorne, orii the other lianil, which is under¬ 
taken in saloons thi* jiroperty of the 
(ireat Western ('oni|)aiiy, is, of conrse, in 
comparison, a very imich shorter distance. 
I'iiere is a popular error that special signal- 
nuai, pointsmen, i itgine drivers, etc., are 
employed on these occasions, but such is not 
the case. Suliice it for tlie present to say, 
tliat all the ordinarv officials roncerned are 
at their aceustomcil posts, but iinelcr very 
stringent regulations. 

l.et us first, in the case of the journey 
soulh lo Osborne, maki' a \isil to the Koy.ll 
w.iiting rooms .it I’adrlington .Station. Al¬ 
lhough these magniliicnl apartments arc in 
the very centie of this immense lerininus, 
they arc so loc.iled that a casual observer 
would pass them by without notice, 

I'hc I'litranee is at the front of the station 
beneath the gl.iss covering on the dcliarture 
side, and the illustration is taken from this 
point, giving a view (liiectly through the hall 
on to the dc[)arUirc platform. 
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S ilk: wind ng and 
seemingly intermin¬ 
able lengths of bur¬ 
nished ste. 1 rails 

l t- through city, 

hamlet, hill and dale, througlKuit 
the kingdom, are a medium hir 
the conveyance of many valuable 
lives, but none more so than th.it 
of Our (Iraeioiis .'sovereign, about 
whose iotirneys 1 propose to narrate 
a few ik'tails. 

The two Royal journeys which 
have the most significance are, 
firstly, that to Jialmoral from 
Windsor, and, secondlv, wlu n the 
Court adjourns south to Osborne. 
The first, namely, that to Ikalnioral. 
is traversed in the Roval saloons 
provided by the London and 
North-Western Company, and 
beittg by far the longer journey 
of the ttyo—some 589 miles- 1 
shall devote more space to an 
account of it The journey to 
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To the left of this liall (as wc face it from 
the entrance) is tlic waiting-room, luxuriously 
furnished, and, on entering, we are 
Struck with the loftiness of its pro- 
jtortions, and notita; a portrait of the 
late Prince (lonsort ovi'r the doorway 
on one side, anti that of Her Majesty 
Correspontling on the opposite side. 

This room is lightetl hy one window 
filled with grouiul glass facing the 
front, and barred on the outside with 
artistic iron-work. The upholstering 
^ the furniture is very handsome, anti 
when not in use is txuefully protected 
by covers, which rentier it im[)ervious 
to dust or ],*ni 1 on fog. 'J'he walls 
are panelled with a material of silken 
texture, surrounded by a h.ind- 
painted lltiral border. Then there 
iis the writing-table, situated against 
the window, which is, for the most 
part, utilized by Princess Christian, 
who patronizes this r<»m sometimes 
4 s often as twice in the week: tlie 
.©tieen, as a rule, only passing straight 
.through the hall. 

' i The Great Western Company’s 
rJliGyaJ saloon must next be admired, 
ifrotn the exterior, in contrast to 
thbse of the North-Western Com¬ 
pany’s, it would appear at first glance 
t6 have nothing unusual about it 
i^fferi^ from an ordmaiy first-cte 
&odh, taut on dose insraecstionddaere 


are, these points :’ 
Idretly, it is 40ft. 
in rength, and at 
both ends the 
buffers are 
covered with 
thick vulcanized 
padding to ote 
viate any concus¬ 
sion. Then at 
each bottom 
corner there'“is 
the carved head 
of a lion, and the 
steps leacling out 
from the four 
doors fold out to 
twice the breadth 
of an ordinary 
carriage foot- 
bo.'iril. 

'I'he whole 
saloon is sup- 
]iorted liy lami¬ 
nated springs of 
bright polished steel, which arc sensitive to 
the slightest oscillation 'The cost of making 
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English cream-coloured moro<JcOj;; v 
which matches the sides of the co(n* 
partment, cusliioned with the same 
material. The doors are made of , 
sycamore, "With satin-wood mount¬ 
ings,’and the handles, as well as the ; 
key latches, are of carved ivory.: 
Tire border design in silk round the 
furniture consists of the rose, sham¬ 
rock, and tliistle, which also figure 
consjricuou.sly on the window-.sashes 
and ann-rests, which again have the 
crown worked in silk ripon them. 
In the centre of the < arpet and on 
ihe cushions wc notice the Royal 
float of Arms. The rur)f h.as a 
border of hand-painted workf and 
oil is the aitifi(aal ilhiminant when 
daylight is shut out hy the l)lind.s 
and curtains iTiadc of cream teddy 
silk. 

Let us next view the North- 
Western (lonifiany’s Rtnal saloons. 
The great length of these several 
saloons, as seen from end to end, is 
very striking, together with their 
handsome fittings throughout. The 
upholstering in these .saloons is f<>r 
the most [)arl in a darkish blue silk, 
this m.agnificent coach is estimated at about which my photograjihie readers will recognise 
,^^,000 - and although it has been running as being repre.sented white in the illustrations, 
for some seventeen years, it 
looks as though it had just 
l>ccn turned out from the 
Swindon works. 

We will ne.xt glance 
round the interior, which 
has three main divisions, 

Her Majesty’s compart¬ 
ment being eentr.al, and 
those of the latly and 
gentleman attendants are 
on cither side. Electric 
bells are in the central 
boudoir, which' ring when 
required continuously until 
stopped by the attendant. 

Entering first Her 
Majesty’s compartment, we 
notice that it resembles a 
private drawing-room rather 
than a travelling saloon. 

There are easy chairs (that 
on the left being the one 
u,sual!y occupied by the 
(^ueen), and a couch w’hich 
ejcteods totwice the breadth 
shov^n in the photograph. 

These are covert in 
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Her Majesty’s day (■oni])aiinu'nt, with 
its handsome cialing of (■ushioiu-i.l satin 
partitions covered with the sanut material, 
displays mucli s|>lendour. The lighting of 
these saloons, as in tlw' others mentioned, is 
also effected Ity oil lam|)S, and electricity is 
the agent for the hell coinnninication 
throughout. 

Now that we htiNe inspecteti the Royal 
saloon-s, a few details alionl the Royal 
journeys will not be out of place. It may 
be here mentioned that the journev to 
Osborne is by far the he.atier of the two 
narrated, by way of extra luggage, for which 
ti special train is chartered, taking some 
twenty-nine truck-lo.ads, intruding the Royal 
carriages, horses, etc. 

The Royal train from Ralmoral to Windsor 
■usually consists of sixteen (l ..N.-\^’.) coaches 
including the Royal saloons, which alwajs 
occupy a central position in the train, and is, 
as fat as Wolverhampton, drawn Ity the com¬ 
pany’s own engines (the “pilot ” engine also 
belonging to this company); butafter this point 


locomotive,? take it ih 
hand, but the London 
and North-Western officials 
superintend their train 
throughout the entire 
journey. i 

The “pilot” engine, as 
rcjiresented in the photo¬ 
graph on the next page, 
is running into Wind.sor 
Station, and the signjijs 
are “ dow'n ” for the Royal 
train, of which the “ pilot ” 
is fifteen minutes in 
advance. 

Tire Roy,!! train, which, 
by the way, runs at an 
avtaage speed of from forty 
to forty-five miles an hour, 
requires the lines cleared 
of all traffic some thirty 
minutes before it is due. 
Lvery precaution possible 
is taken to insure a com- 
fortalrkx safe, and undis¬ 
turbed journey. .\t tile 
level crossings nothing is 
permitted to cross after 
tile jiilot has run through, 
and men have to be on 
duty at all these points 
thirty minutes before thi.s. 
Then all shunting opera¬ 
tions on sidings ne.'ir the main lines mu.st 
he .susfiended at least half an hour before 
the train is due to pa.s.s, and all drivers of 
trains waiting are required to prevent their 
engines “ emitting smoke, tnaking a noise by 
l.lowing off steam, or whistling ” .it this precise 
nioment. ^ 

The a|i[)roacli over the viaduct to Windsor 
is strictly guarded, for beneath every arch 
men are slalioned, and no one is permitted 
III! any jiretence whatsoever to be near the 
line or stations, except, of corfrse? the officials 
and serv.anls on duty, who are also forbidden 
to cau.se any demonstration. 'J'hese regula¬ 
tions are in force at every point on the 
journey. 'I'o everyone who^is in any way 
einjiloyed in connection with the working of 
this train, a speri.d time-table is given, stating 
the exact time that the Royal train will pass 
or stoj) at each station, along with full 
jiarticulars for the stoppage of certain trains 
- and some twenty other regulations. 

,Every station-master is required to lie on 
duty to see both the “ pilot ” and»train pass 

tKmiiah ctntiAn cutrl it le nlcA I’lie KnciriACC 





nrc points (wliii-h in sonic rases arc pad¬ 
locked). He is, in addition, n.'s|ionsil)lc fur 
the signalinairs kno\vlcdi;(; of' tlur .special 
Mock telegra])h instructions in use on lliese 
occasions; he lias to satisly hijnself tliat 
everyone under liis employ is tliorouulily 
acquainted willi the Ihll arrangements; ;ind, 
lastly, to see that good.s on luf;;;ane trains do 
not ])rotrude so as to he ii'etir the ko)al 
road. 

The Royal train, in tiddition to Iwivine 
ilectrical communication throughout etich 
s;doon and carriage to the two guards (who 
have, of course, the usual c()rd attachment to 
tile whistle of the engine), conveys a telegmph 
instrument superintended hy cornpr-tent 
officials, who, in raise of eniergem'V. are ;ihle 
to estahlish a communication or connection 
at any point on the line. 

'I'here is no dining-saloon or kitchen on 
the Royal tr.'\in, as t!ie distance hetwi'ei; 
.sto|H)ing jiointsls at no ])enod of the journey 
sufficiently long to require refreshment other 
than that supplied at the station buffets; 
and the customary .stay of seven minutes at 
the prescriherk statirnis C 7 i rm/ic .allows an 
op()ortunity for the necessary provi.sions to 
he conveyed to the train, the rrdreshment- 
room authorities having had due notice to 
prepare all in readiness. 

In the “ hahy sjiloon (so-called on 


account of its being es|)ecially adapted for 
the coim yance of the Royal children) there 
is a kitchen :ittached, hut the .siiloon is seldom 
in use, and, although the p.seudonyrn might 
suggest a diminutive coach, it is even larger, 
than its the (Queen’s saloon (of 

which mention h;is lieeii made before), and 
this, too. is the propi rty of the (Ireat Western 
(lom|)any. 

.An incident may he narrated as showing 
how, at one time, the ide;i of building these 
SUitr: r.ailw.'iy c:irriage.s, and embellishing" 
till 111, blinded the e\es of their designers to 
their jiraclical utility. So much attention 
was paid to magniliceiicc :md grandeur that, 
sliortlv before the trial trip of the .saloon in 
question, it was discovered tli.at no one had 
thought of testing the height, and it was then 
discinered, to the chagrin of the builders, : 
th.it the saloon would pass under all arches 
with the eveeption of one, and on tfiese 
grounds it was found e.v])edient to reconstruct, 
it, w ilh a iow'-pitched roof. 

In conclusion, 1 am miicli indebted to the 
sevenil authorities by whose kind courtesy- 
and attention I have been enabled to give a 
few details of the Royal train; and that- 
our Sovereign may long be spared to underj-- 
take the.se journeys in the enjoyment of good 
health, is the true wish of each and all.,of; 
her loyal .subjects. 





A Mountain of Gold. 

By C. S. Pelham-Clinton. 


T’S a mountain of gold,” said 
Mr. Samuel Newliouse as we 
came in .sight of Seaton 
Mountain, “and I’ve the key 
to the treasure ! ” 

Having ireen in America a 
good deal, I was somewhat sceptical with 
regard to the v.alue of this mass of dark grey 
stone that was the most prominent feature 
of the landscape for miles; and also to the 
“open Sesame” he spoke of as well; hut that 
we were in a golileii region was very plain 
to anyone, even if 1 had not known before 
that (lentral (litv, tlie point for which we were 
making, was the principal town of the “ l.ittle 
Kingdom of tlilpin,’’ and for years had been 
an established gold ramp. 

As the train slowly»wound its way up the 
grade which .seemed far too steep for .safi'ty, 
along the banks of the very muddy creek tliat 
a boy could jump with e.ise, at every tuin 
we saw signs of the precious metal. 

While the .stream itself, at .the time of our 
visit, was not more than a few feet wide, the 
W'idth of its course in Hood limes was very 
dearly defined, and the bed of the now 
almost dry creek was now tin; scene of great 
ictivity—hundreds of men of every nation- 
ility being busily engaged in washing for 
jold. • It was a “ no man's land,” the only 
notice of ejectment from which was a Hood, 
tndjWhen that had subsideil the results were 
that fresh gold had Ireen brought down from 


the mountain sides above by thp torrents, and 
Iwen de[)osited in the bed of the creek to 
await discovery at the hands of the diligent 
crowd of men who, with no capital but t|^eir 
thews and sinews, and with the rudest of 
implements, were working so busily as we 
[lasscd by. 

Along the banks of the stream higher up 
Were the crushers, where the gold-lrcaring 
cpiartz brought from .'he mines is ground *b 
|) owder and the gol<l extra<'ted. A consider- 
alile amount is lost, however, even in the 
best i)roees,ses : this is earrieil down in 
minute pariieles by the stream, is deposited 
in its bed, ami eventually becomes the .spoil 
of the herd of toilers down below. 

At c\erv turn we came in sight of fresh 
erushing plants and fresh mines perched on 
the hill side in a[i|).irently inaeee.ssible jilaces. 
“tdear ('reek," as it is called, had become 
even more than before the op|)0.sile to its 
name, and bad also dwindled down to almost 
an aiiology for a stream, and its banks had 
narrowed eonsiilirably, showing wo were 
ilose to (Central City, wbieli stands at the 
head of the giileb. 

Central City is rich in gold, but however 
alluring that metal may be, the city is by no 
means attraeti\'e itself. However, it has a 
history, which is a good deal more than many 
American cities can boast of. In 1H51) a 
prospector of the name of John H. Cregory 
discovered the (Iregory lode, and a mining 
authority gave me 
the following infor¬ 
ma t ion, which 
shows this ])art of 
Colorado ■ what¬ 
ever other gold¬ 
fields in America 
may be doing—is 
more than holding 
Iter pwn ; 

From the first 
pan of dirt $4 in 
gold were obtained; 
the following day, 
Mr.* Ciregory ami 
his partner washed 
over $40 from forty 
pans of dirt. This 
was the beginning 
of the great Pike’s 
Peak: craze, which 
ha# endured under 
different' form^,; ^- 
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record was 
The total prqdudt':: 
to thjjt date is' 
thus given : CoiW:; 
value of firoduct, \ 
$28,077. ood 
currency value, 
$55,000,000. Com¬ 
puted at its coin 
value, this product 
is thus classified : 
Cold, $26,917,000; 
silver, $690,000; 
copper and lead, 
$4 70,000 ; total to 
January 1st, 1879, 
$28,077,000. Du¬ 
ring lire year 1872 
» tile mines of Cilpin 
County yielded in 

the State to the present day. .Vlany thousand value to the amount of .$2,.p5i,29i, exceeding 

peoi>le rushed to (.Central City, lilack Han k, tlie output of any prev ious year. 'I'he output 

and Nevadaville, a coniimions city under for 1889 was ,$5,5,5.4,500 ; that of 1890 was 

liiree corporations, and along whose gulches $2,624,925. The total output since January 

itave heen discovered, and are still being ist, 1879, aggreg.ales over $50,000,000, so 

discovered, the greatest mines in the West. that the coin value of the yield of Gilpin 

Among lhe.se are the llate.s, Bobtail, Hunter, County mines from the year 185910 i89t 

Cuniiel, ('lay (bounty, J'isk, aixl .Mam- very nearly readies the enormous sum of 

moth. In 1867 the Boston and Colorado .$60,000,000, and this has largely increased 

Smelting Works were established in Black during the past three years.” 

Hawk by Brofessor N. P. Hill, and sue- I'o show the great value of the.se Colo- 
■ cssfully treated ore that coulil not be lado mines, I pnolc from what appeared in 

treated in .a stamp-mill. (Central City and the financial eolumns of a leading London 

its environs remained a typical early mining paper 

lamj) until 1878, the year of the advent of “Messrs. Lives and .Allen have .sent us the 
the Colorado Central Railroad, which was Aimu.il Re))orl of Mr. John J. Valentine, the 

extended to (Central City from Black Hawk president of Wells, Fargo, and Co., bank 

by means of switch l)acks, rec|uiring four and express agi-ney, on the precious metals 

miles of road to go one mile in disianee. product of the United States and Mexico in 

Since that dale the “J-ittlc Kingdom of tlie year 1894. From this it afipears that the 

Gilpin ” has been transformed into a total production of gold in states and 

iTiodern ruining metropolis with tramway territories west of the Mi.ssouri River, in- 

sysleins, electric and hoisting a|i[)oinlments, eluding British Columbia, was, roundly, 

and all other^co'jvenienees of a well-e(jui|)ped 180,000, and of .silver ^,5,740,000. This 

mining centre. 'I'he Gilpin 'Framway Com latter value is arrived at iiy taking silver at 

pany commenced h.iuling ore in t888 on a two- 51 ' Jd. per ounce, which is rather high. Tba 

foot gauge railroad from the princijial mines largest output of gold was in Colorado, 

to Black Hawk; it then h.ad one locomotive, gave p^2,435,ooO' Next came Califormi' 

They now have-ahree locomotives and over with ^2,140,000, and then Montana: 

125 cars, and nearly twenty miles of track, ^1,050,000. Colorado was also the 

the line running up Clear Creek, Chase (iroducer of silver. Induding eopp^ 3^5 
Gulch, over Winnebago, Gunnel and Cjuartz lead, the total output of the'UJiiteatSt^s^' 

Hills, to Rus.sell and Willis Gulche.s. In British Columbia, and the West Coatt of 

e.stiraating the value of the product of Gilpin Mexico, due to mitlinc fbi:. the; pretaotts 

County mines up to January ist, 1879, metals, is valued at jC2 t,oa3,c>W the 

systems haye been used by statisticians, illus- year i%4.; ^ :I*dkihg bac^ 

trating the difference between the value m the produetton of gold is rdiind tb have bera^^^^ 
coitn and the deinreciated currency in circu- : iwioh, and $hat of, silver to 

l#boo:duaijc most of the with the 
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average of any series of years since 1874. 
The highest production of silver in the States 
was in the year 1889, when the total was 
valued at almost ;^t3,ooo,ooo ; but, of 
course, prices were much higher then and 
in previous years than now. bast year’s 
output of gold was the highest since 1870, 
beyond which rlate Mr. Valentine’s tables 
do not go. Tlu; year which came nearest to 
it was 1877, when the total was returned at 
976,000. 'I'hese ligures are only jnU 
forth as approximately correct, but theV are 
the best obtainable.” 

So much for statistics ; these were necessary 
but rlry, so we took the two horse faiggv 
that had been “ hitched up” and made a start 
for Idaho Springs, passing over the top of 
Seaton Mountain. 

It was a glorious dry, and at the lieight we 


more simple, but the return journey is very 
different. The main difficulty the miners 
have to contend with is water, and the deeper 
i1k;v go the worse this trouble seems to be. 
In fact, they say that in one instan(;e, for 
e\ ery ton of ore taken out, forty tons of water 
bad to be jtumped. 'J'o jjiinip you must 
have steam, and steam requires coat, every 
pound of which has to be baukxl up to 
the niine mouth. ^\ lien 1 say a waggon 
can hring down six. tons of ore and not 
t.iki- up half a ton of coal, the difficulties 
of m,iking the two I'uds meet will liartly 
Ih‘ np|.irepiatcd. besides the punqv.ng, haul¬ 
ing gear lias to be kept in order, horse¬ 
flesh replaced, cverv liit of forlder lieing 
hauled up these iiu lines; wages are liigh, 
and unless the ore is high grade it does not 
pav to work the mine. I.ow-grade ores are 


wore at, over .S,ooolt., the air was perlei lion. xalueless now, but 
S 4 owly we wound our 
way up the side of till' 
hill, passing dozens of 
miners hard at work, 
bringing out the gold- 
bearing rock, until (ien 
fral City seemed a liny 
village in the gorge 
lielow Ui. W'e were 
over io,ooofl. above 
sea-level, and bad a 
gorgeous distant pano 
raina around us, though 
the actual scenery of 
Seaton Mountain is 
tame, and not improveil 
by the hundreds of 
rough buildings that 
dot the laiukseape on 
all sides. 

Still, we had eoiin' to 
see the golden mouii 
tain, and here we were 
•at its summit. Slowly 
Mr, Newhouse ex¬ 
plained the situation 
and his project, and a 



when tile Newhouse 
tiiniii'l laps the seams, 
the low-grade seams 
w ill he worked as nuieh 
as the high-grade. 

To fiegin with, the 
seams, which are num¬ 
berless, and commence 
a flout a mile from Idaho 
Springs and continue 
to (ieiilral City, are 
vertical ; this is the 
key to Mr. Newhou.se’s 
.scheme, and m.akes it 
of such value. It has 
hcen proved that the 
lower the seams go the 
I letter the ore l.ieeoines, 
iiul the cost of work¬ 
ing is so increased that 
it does not pay. 'I'ha 
question was: how 
deep did the veins go? 
('icology can tell us a 
lot, liuf. it^ cannot, for 
eerlaiii, tell us what 
there is 5,0006. below, 
in the midst of a mass 


niap could not have exiilaiiied as fully in a 
' as a glance did here, d’here were the 

niinesi'the occupants doing their best to wri st 
j "the golden lre.asnre from the mountain under 
iidftfficultifs that are hardly credible, for without 
seeing the country one could hardly appre- 
'idatfe these diffi^ To begin with, the 

rOads tp the various mines are simply tracks 
the waggon into some sem- 

biapt^ of a rpad ; down these come the wt^- 
■gpns with fottff horses bearing the: blocks of 
quarte. Once on the main rqad thew^.fajsikjf- 


of granite ; but that the seams went down 
deej) li.'id been jiroved by of.e of the mines 
going down over a.ooofl. before the water 
i.ieeame loo strong, 

Mr. Samuel Newhouse knew this part of 
the country well; he had been over every 
foot of it when the boom of about twenty 
years back had brought such crowd.s to this 
part of the world The expenses of mining 
:attd the difficulties were a puzzle that he set 
himstdf to rtvetW 
1 ,;.<dpvatic>n^. 
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'iilirrmn.' Iictwi'cn Idalio Splines riiu! ('( nlral 
( iiv was alioiit .'jjOooft., and Iw also saw 
l;:al llu.' veins, wliich run very regularly, were 
I right angles to a line drawn helween these 
two jjlaees, 'I'he idea of a tunnel then 
oeeiirred to him, and he mooted the project 
to some friends, who, wlhle appreciating the 
idea, laughed at it, as the ex|)enses would 
!)e so enormous as to preclude tnly chance 
of building it. Xot to fic tli.'tcrred, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Nevvhouse quietly bought a |>iece 
of land a little distance btdow Idaho Springs, 
and started without any flourish ol trumpets 
what is now the talk of every gold uiiner in 
the United Slates. 

Sitting as we were on the top of Seaton 
Mountain, to get to Idalio Springs to see the 
tunnel rerpiiied an 
adjournment to the 
“ top buggy,” ;is the 
instrument of tor¬ 
ture that was await¬ 
ing us is called. 

1 forget the name 
of the hcvrse.s, 
though the driver 
kept apt)strophizing 
them by name all 
the way d(/wn the 
hill *• to get u|) ^nd 
paddle 1 ” 'i’he roail 
was narrow, it was 
•Steep, it was also 
rocky. The buggy 
had a top and, 

Ijcihg a two seated 
affair, Mr, New- 
house sat lieside 


seat. The bit ilder of ; 
that buggy believed ; 
no maji was mote 
than 5ft. bin., or 
else he meant to ■ 
build it bigger and 
ran short of ma¬ 
terial. 1 have sel¬ 
dom enjoyt'd a ride 
more iny head 
against tlu^ roof, my 
k n e e s wedge d 
against the seat in 
trout, my backbone 
rubbing the .seat 
behind: we tore 
down that hill at a 
r.ite that in a good 
road would have 
been lerrilie, but on this himdredth cousin to 
a macadam road was dialnilical. A reeenft 
flood had brought out a new vintage of rocks, 
and carried off the little earth that ever had 
made that eauseway helieve itself a road. 

“ ret,” 1 think that was the name of one of 
the horses, was almost down onee or twice, but 
the pace saved him. Kewliouse lost hi.s 
spectacles, the driver his voice, the horses 
their wind, and 1 a good de.'d of skin, hefore, 
after a wild tear of at least three miles, we 
swung into fdaho S])rings. Truly, if the 
inateri.d of that luiggy was scanty it was 
good, or .1 liandful of remnants on the rides 
of beaton Mountain would have been all 
that was left of us. I'eace be to that driver, 
and may he one day take: a jrarty of my 



the, ..driver ...yv'bil^ .I-, 

ocC:upied.'''tbd’back .. -c-j .'c-Uwgw-'riftiiibrTtir'rtfettfri.wvMit-Tt'Ksiti.. '.lesotiwriwri. 
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dearcit enemies 
down that descent 
after a flood.^ 

However our 
angles had suf¬ 
fered, (tur appetites 
were not the worse, 
and Tom Hena- 
hen’s, tlie mana¬ 
ger’s, excellent 
luncheon was in¬ 
ward oil and wine 
to our hruised 
analfmries ; then, 
after smoking the 
pipe of ]H\ace, a 
short walk brought 
us to the tunnel. 

'I’he entrance 
shows blit little of 
the great scheme, 
and might be any¬ 
thing of a very ordi¬ 
nary nature, tiiid 

it is only wlien the ore begins to come out 
that it will make a big sbovving. 

'The tunnel will, when finislu-d, lx- four 
miles long, and its furthest extremity will be 
almost directly under (lentral City, but alxjul 
2,oooft. Itelow it. It is about i.)rt. wide and 
about loft. high. In the eentre, between 
the two line.s of railroad, is a waterway cut 
in the solid rock, about 3fl. wide and all. 
deep, which carries off all the superfluous 
water that has in mines to be |)um])ed 


out, for tin; rise in the grade of the 
tunnel is enough to carry out the w'ater, 
and also facilitates by gravity the exit 
of the ears laden with ore, while it is not 
great enough to vender mueli fore.e necessary 
to lui.sli the em|>iy cars into the mine. Thus 
at only the expense of cutting the water- 
lourse the whole (luestion of water is dis 
posed of. When a vein of ore is reached 
in the tunnel, cross -cuts will be made and 
the vein followed until a sufficient distance 
for proper develop¬ 
ment is attained. 
No roofing is re¬ 
quired, the rock on 
cither side being of 
the’ hardest granite; 
and, indeed, its 
hardness, while of 
beyVfit,in this re- 
.s|X‘i t, is such that 
the boring is of 
necessity a slow pro¬ 
cess. It will readily 
be 'seen that so 
cheap a method of 
mining will, when 
once the tunnel is 
made, enable the 
low-grade ores to 
be as readily mined 
as thosCiOf better 
ejuaiity, and a: each 
is.cut, 
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being brought out through the tunnel, and 
thus tile whole mining business of this large 
district will be centred tinder one adminis- 
tiation. 'I’lio company owns a large number 
ol the veins, which it will wairk for its own 
benefit, those belonging to others being 
operated on a royalty basis. 

The company will on the land at the 
mouth c>f the tunnel have huge smelters and 
.stara()mills, and he able to treat eii-ry 
(lound of ore that 
comes out. ]f the 
tunnel proves too 
narrow, Mr. New- 
housc says he can 
enlarge it. 'J’herc 
will be am[)le room 
inside in the trans¬ 
verse cuttingly for 
sidings for cSrs, 
and the tunnel in 
its present size is 
capable of handling 
thousands of •tons 
of ore a day. At 
the present mo¬ 
ment, the tunnel is 
about three;quarters 
of a mile into the 
mountain, and three 
shifts of five men 
each are* at work 
wilii , tiro; Ley^er^ 


drills for eight 
hours apiece, and 
are making a pro* 
gress’of over loft, 
a day, the w'ork 
being continubus 
day and night, with 
only a few pauses 
to blast and clear 
away the debris, 
which is carried 
out in cars to the 
“dump” at the 
entrance to the 
tunnel. 

'I’wo hydraulic 
plants are ready, 
so, in case anything 
should happen to 
the one, the other 
is .at hand, and the 
progress being 
made is very rapid 
lor the nature of 
the work. The rich 
ore-bed will he reached in about a year’s time, 
and the harvest commenced. The tunnel will 
lake about four years to comidete, and exjHirts 
declare that when finished the'vast .sum of 
three hundred millions of dollars worth of gold, 
or sixty million sterling, will he accessible, so 
Mr. Newhotisc’s remark about having the key 
to the treasure was the truth after all, and that 
the mountain is one of gold, statistics, geology, 
and ex|)eriment very clearly demonstrate. 
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l•'U(lSI 'IMK l''kKNrH OK 
(!ii\ki,1',s Foi.kv. 

I)V Ai \s II.M.i Aqu). 


IRO'l'OlJ was till.' waitrr at tlio 
little hotel at Avi};iU)n, when: 
1 had ])ut u|). 1 think he was 

the only man-servant they kept, 
for ho appeared to ilo every¬ 
thing. 1 liavc seen him sweep¬ 
ing rooms, polishing the oak tloor.s, dnstmg, 
driving the liotel ernnihns, loading ami mi 
loading the luggage, carrying trunks up and 
down stairs, with as little apparent effort as 
though they were made of cork ; and then, 
added to all this, twie.e a day, with his hair 
well brushed and [lomadcil and a serviette 
over his iirm, I’iroton served at table. 

One could not help noticing this man, 
because he had .sueh a happy-looking ex- 
pres.sion. His wdiole face laughed, from his 
bright black eyes, his lijis, his trumpet sha; d 
nose, even to his very hair, which was croppi d 
short, his teeth, and his growing moustache, 
which he was heginning to train at the 
corners of his rnoiith. He was very rpiiek 
and ol)liging, and he was not onlv a favinirite 
with the travellers who jnit ii() at the hotel, 
but everyone in the neighbourhood ajipeared 
tp know him and like him. 


When the ArM' d'holc dinner 
was over, the things all cleared 
awav, and the room marly emirty, I’irolou 
would glance round, and if anyone that he 
had taken a fancy to haiipeiied to tie still 
llu re, why, he would make his way ar mss 
the room and start a conversation at oaee. 
it lU'ri.'r lasted long, though, for either the 
hotel projirietor or one of the custome'-> 
always interrupted him -tic was continually 
in demand for some service or another. In 
spite of this", the very first day 1 dined there 
he found an oiiporUmity of getting a little 
private < onversation with me. 

“ I’ve got a brother who is an officer in 
the army,” he informed me ; and without 
waiting for me to c.xpress my surprise, he 
eoiitiniied“Queer, isn’t it?- me a waiter 
and him an officer. It’s true, though, my 

hvollier is an offu:er in the army-” 

“ I’irotou, take No. id’s box up stairs. 

.... I’irotou, coffee for No. 3. 

rirotou, put the horse in at once - ’’ 

He woiiUf then disappear like a flash of 
lightning and cheerfully perform all the 
duties veiiuired of him. 

He talked aliotjt liis lirother in tliis way to 
I'leryone because he iv is so, yirojid of him, 
and although he knew very little of this said 
brother, yel he adored him all the same. He 
spoke of him always in the same way without 
any vanity, hut simply that he could not help 


;! When he was seateil on his driver’s box on 
;fihe way to or from the station, he had to 
jttod, smile, touch his hat, or wink to every- 
,Qne we met. The fact was, he liked everyone 
lifld every'one liked him. 'J’his popularity 
.gave rise to certain pren.igatives and privi- 
j^iges.; Pirotou liked talking, and he was 
I^Mdedly more familiar than one expects a 
(.loiter to be ; but it all came .so naturally fb 
i||im that, sOittehOw, evefyt^e look ’it in 


mentioning him, just as a viite-drc.s.ser must 
speak about the we.ather and the sun. It was 
the .subject always up[)ennost in his llir)ugl)ts, 
and he would frequently take up his thread 
again hours after aud go on just as though 
he had never left it. 

“ 1 expect you wonder how it is, how it 
came abo.it ? ” Itc said to me, in coijtinuation, 
during his next interval. 

5? asked^’fOT' I could,apt 

rlrivrii.ti'.ftt. ■’V:vk;,.A 


riROTOV. 


'• WHiy—my brother being an officer ! ” 

“ Ah, yes ; how did it come about ? ” 

“ Well, it was like this ... it was a lady 
!iai lived near our village, an old lady, very 
u iWoff, and she had lost her son. Our 
i.ireiits were dead, and she took a fancy to 
,!y t)r()ther . . . you see, he was a line look- 
!u; lad. and just about the age of her boy. 
t ell, she took to him, and she sent him to 
.illege, at I’aris, jn.st near to her home. 
iTien lie went to the iniliuiry school, Saint- 
\i- . . . .She died last ye.'ir, and 1 can tell 
iiu it ).nu me, about a good deal when 1 got 
lie ni'\vs,*for the .sake of my brother ■ ■ ’ 

" rirc/tou, answer the bell.No. yti I” 

1 had the next instalment of the story the 
illowing ilav. 

■'Well, the old lady - 

"What old lady?” 1 aski’d, alesently. 

'flu.' poor fellow was ipiite hurt to think 
ih.it 1 did not remember. 

"Why, my brother’s old lady, sir ! In her 
v.ill she left him quite a good income. That 
put me at my ease at once, for you see 1 had 
felt anxious for him, but with this money, 
»h\', of course, he could kee[) u); his 
position.” 

‘‘ Hut did she not leaye you ’anything, 

I'i rot on ? ” 

".Mel” he exclaimed, opening his eyes 
wiilc in his astonishment at my question. 
” \\ hy, no, sir it was my brother, you see, 
that was the same age as her son ! " 

“'Does smut brother come to see 
you?” ] asked. 

” Yes, he came 
once about six years 
ago, wlieii be was on 
leave. Td got four 
days’ holiday, atid 
we arranged to go 
li) the village where 
we ii.sed to live. 1 
was vexed U) >tjvc 
such a short time 
with him, but as it 
happened I did not 
stay the four days 
even, for I got Back 
here on the third. 

“You see, my 
brother found he 
eould only stay two 
days with me, for 
he’d got invitations 
to two or three 
country houses, 
too, he didn’t 

.Wt 
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guessed it—he found it pretty dull in the 
little village. Of course, it was very natural 
he should -just think, .sir, an ofl^cer!” 

“ 1 )oes he help ytiu ? ” 1 asked. 

Pirotou InuKt out laughing at this. 

“Miml hel[) me! Why, he couldn't, .sir. 
It isn’t the same kind of work we're u.sed to.” 

“Oh I I did not mean in that sense--I 
mean, does he ever send you any money?’’ 

“Oh! 1 would not have it, sir, upon any 
aeeonnt. I’m jniid well, yon .see, sir, and I 
gel a fair amount in lip.s, and then no 
I'xpenses, like he has. W hy, in my way, I’m 
as rich as he i'-.’’ 

" lias he nei'er heen to see you again ?” 
I'irotoii lookeil slightly emharrassed. this 
link-, as he answered i 

“ lie’ll be eoiiiiiig, sir, soon, because of my 
wedding. I'm going to :iet married, yon see.” 
“ .\li, vou'i'e going to gel mairied?” 

“ Wiil, sir, ves ; you see, it’s getting time. 
I’m neaiiv tweiiu lour and ihen .vZ/c is from 
these parts, anil we've known eatii other 
three yetir.s. We haven’t been able to see 
nuk It of each (.ilher, that’s true, for you see 
she’s lady’s-maid for a laiiy who lives at I’.'iris, 
and lias a country house m ar liere. They 
(.uine for tliree months etit h summer, and I 
can only see heron Sum lays after (hureh ; so, 
you see, sir, Tin anxious lo get married.’’ 

“ i'ou'll be changing your trade then, I 


Mippi ise 


" No, sir, not yet awhile. You 
.see, wi.- haven’t got enough money 
to Set up in a little business. In 
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five or six years, if we save up, we shall 
be able to do it. For the present, though, 
as soon as, we are married, the lady’s 
going to take me in her house with l/juisette 
-.^Ixjuisette, that’s her name, ,sir: the girl 
;!'m going to marry. My brother’ll be best 
man,” he went on, in great glee, “and we 
shall have a very fine wedding, for, you see, 
sir, 1 shouldn’t like to have anything shabby 
when he’s coming to it--just think, sir, an 
officer -—jy’ou know ! ” 

“ Pirotou ! Pirotou ! No. 59 wants his key I ” 

After leavitig Avignon, it was s(;nie months 
before I happened to go there again. On 
arriving at the hotel, 1 was struck liy the 
change in Pirotou. He looked (]uite morose, 
and it was only with .an effort that he man¬ 
aged to smile, as he r•cognised me. I could 
see very [)lainly that he had something to 
tell me, l>ut there were so many ])eoplii 
^wanting him, and tlien the lantllord kept call¬ 
ing him for something every minute : “ Hurry 
Up, Pirotou, hurry up, my good fellow ! ” 

He did hurry up, but it was not with the 
same jovial alacrity as formerly. 1 le used to 


self; I was in such a hurry to see him 
that I should just have nipped off there and 
then, without thinking about what I looked 
like. Wfell, sir, when I saw him looking so 
handsome and so finely dressed, I felt ^at 
proud of him and that excited—but he just 
held out his hand to me and asked me 
whether I’d have sherry or absinth. I said 
sherry', and then 1 lost my head, 1 suppose, 
for when the glasses came 1 just picked 
up Itis .and drank up his absinth. You^il 
think me pretty foolish, sir, for an hotel 
waiter and all, but 1 didn't know wh.at I was 
doing. .Vly brother spoke so kindly,»and just 
explained a bit al)out things. Of course, 
T quite understood tliat he coukl not come 
to .see nu', bill, as he said, 1 could go there 
and meet him.. He did not want everyone 
to know he was here, fur, you .see, sir. I’d 
been so foolisli and talked a gooil deal too 
much alimit liim, and, as he said, he did not 
rare about showing himself off like some 
( uriosity. Of emir.se, it was quite right, you 
see. jjst tliiiik -an officer! IV’ell, I asked 
him just to come and see niyc-mploy’er here,for 
that seemed only natural to me at first. He 


carry the trunks about as though they 
were as light as air ; but now they 
appeared to he as heavy ns lead. 1 
dined when e\eryone had finished, 
and I w.as really c]uite curious to kimw 
what had hapjicued and how Pirotou's 
wedding had gone off. As soon as 
he was free lie appro.u hed me ; but 
he did not come and lean on the table 
in his old familiar way. He just 
stood there, looking wretched, and it 
occurred to me ;it once wlini hall 
happened. 

“ NVhy, 1 don’t believe your brother 
the officer came after all, Pirotou, to the 
wedding?” I said. 

“Ves, sir, ye.s, he came hut ■ you 
se^ sir, I must tell you how it all was. 
First of all, I thought he would he 
svufe to put up here—at my hotel, and 
'so I, expected to see a gooil deal of 
;him —all the time I was free. It was 
^ bit rough, sir, when I found he liad 
'^put up at the Saint Yves Hotel, right 
M the other side of the town. Well, 
he did not come himself to see 
'but he sent a messenger to tell 
to meet him at a fajl\ and he 
in his letter not to forget to 
Hly apron and to put on a hat. 
jhi* 'veil he thought to 
.rwtiwi,' .'.'lie; 'dT' that,' -yoti.- se^ 
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explained though that he could not, as that 
;,;it him in a false position; and when I 
i ioked at it ii>tliat light, I saw that he was 
;uite right. But you see, sir, it has made 
liiiiigs a bit awkward for me, because iny 
master, and then everybody just round that 
1 know—well, they all think that it was my 
fault he never came; they think I was 
ashamed of them, and that 1 did not like 
iiiv brother to come and shake hands with 
ihem-” 

• “ But, how ever did you manage at the 
wi dding, Pirotou?" 

'• Wait a bit, sir. I'm coming to lliat. 'riiere 
isn't niiiolt to tell you al)out that, »sir. Well 

let me .see, how far had 1 got?- oh, yes, it 
w.is where I went to the I'a/r. l\'ell, my 
iirolher asked me all about mv wedding, ami 
1 told him about l.ouisette and about iier 
inixtress .and everything, ^\'ell, he wanted to 
See her, of course; 
and so, as the 


“ ‘ Didn’t you say the lady was n Madaitte 
Dalbert where your l.ouisette is ’ be 
as soon as ever he had shaken hands. V 
“ ‘ Yes,’ I said: ‘ Madame 1 Iglberl,’ ’ 

“ 'It is very awkjvard, very awkward inde^,’ 
he went on. The idea of your bi'ing engaged 
to her maid! 'I'hings turn out so con-t 
foundedly emltarrassing. Mv friends are 
going there to this .Madame Dalheri's to a= 
liunting {)arty, and they want me to go. You 
would not mind that ?' 

"1 lauglk'd at the ide'a of my minding it, 
but, of course, 1 g.ixe liini some messages 
for l.ouisette. Two days later 1 saw him 
again, but lie w.is i|uite different. When 1 
asked him about l.ouiseite, he said, 'Well, 
you see, wilt'll 1 was with mv friends there I 
coulil not xery well talk to tile maid. 1 did 
not mention you, eitliei -you will under- 
staml. I'm sure ’ » 

'• 1 Certainly did w)/ 
tmilerstand at all, liut 1 


iit'M ilay tv as 

.Siimkiv, 1, knew ” 

they would lie at V 

church, and he 

agreeil tt) meet I A 

nu: there. Well, mjmjl/k 

he went off,. so 

that I could nat ^ 

introduce him 

then. "HE .STf.OD THERE tVjXTClIISt. Hi-R.* 

“ 'I'he next day 

I Went to the or/e again to meet him, but I saw really be 
he had some friends with him, some officers a sacrifice 



tlid not say so, and he 
Went on talking and twirl¬ 
ing his moustache. 

“ ‘ .Sfie's a \-ery pretty 
.voman Madame Dal¬ 
bert a charming woman!' 
lie said. 

“ I did not answer, for, 
to tell the truth, I had 
scaiTT'ly noticed her even, 
lor my I'ves were 
t.iktn up with 
1 .ouiscite always, 
•' • Would it 




‘HE STf»OD THERE W;\TCni.'vD Hk-K. 


much of 
to break 


he had met by chance, old friends, of his at off this engagement ?’ he asked, afeef a 
Saint-Cyr. When he saw me he left th^n pau.se. 

and came to meet me, for he kijew I should . “ That was just, a little top much, and 1 
feel a. bit awkward amongst all bis fiiehdi imjhtitsi had waited fpti tbree 
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long years, and how W'e had, both of us, never ding,” he said, looking down on the floor 

had a thought of sucli a thing as not getting “ Perhaps there never will be how, either. Fv,, 

married now. waited and tried to be patient, but niy brother 

“He bit his moustache impatiitiuly, and does not write, and Louisette hasn’t w'rittcn 

soon after 1 left him to gu i)aek to my work. lately either.I suppose thev h.avi 

For three days we were so busy at the hotel talked to her .and sliowed lier that it oan't 

that I was not aide to get off. 1 could not be ... . and I don't know, jrerhaps, thev'li 

See him then, I'or In,- was neither at the cafi get her to give me u|) yet altogether. .... 

nor Vet at his hotel. It w.is a w’eek after 1 don’t know how it is.Anyhow 

when he .sent for me. and this time, I was they’re back in Paris.It was a bit 

shown up into Iris room a large, handsome hard, you see, sir, for I'd been in love witli 

room on tlx; first door of the hotel. He her so long, and we’cl wailed so patientlr; 

seemed veay exeitei.l, and kept walking up and then, you see, sir. with him it was all jii.st 

and down the room. I’nseiiih he stopjied a fancy. . . . just a jiretly face that took him. 

short right in front of me and said : Put, tlieri.ait s all the same, there wa.s nothinu 

“‘{!an I count on you? .Are you |irctty left for me to do. 1 couldn't humiliate hini, 

brave.’ you see. lie's older than I am, and I’ve got 

“ ‘(io on,’ I said, ' what is it?' for 1 felt no one else in the woiitl but him. And then 

that something liad h.ap|icncd, 
but 1 did not want •him to be 
ashamed of me. f 

“ He lookcil away ,'is he told 
me thir news. ‘ Well, it is £ ■ 

just this : 1 fell o\m' la-ad 

and 1 ,'ars in love with .Madanu- 
Dalhert, and • well, tia- long and 
the short of it is, she cares lor 
me t(.>o. The only thing is. 1 am 
so vt^xed for you, old lellow,' he 
said, laying his hand on m\ 
shoulder. 

“ ' For me but why ? ' 

“ ‘ (loud heave ns c.in’t \<iu 
see? U’ell, you c.umot exacih- 
marry her maid now 1 A im could 
not eomc to us as a scr\aiu, could 
you? It would he too liihculous 
—perfectly humiliating, in fact, 
for me ' ’ 

“ I felt myself go cold all o\i-r, 
and I Suppo.se my face must have 
turned pale, for he said : 

“ ‘ W ell, have patieiiec, and Wc’ll 
see how it can all la- arranged 

.perhaps something lan he 

done - -.’ ” 

Pirotou slopped sialdenh’, and 
two great tears, whieh had eoine 
into his eyes, would have roll.-d 
down his cheeks, hut, making a “lan.i. jumvkns : ca.s'-i v.a siacc;, 

'desperate effort, he blinked two 

.Or three tinres nial so made them dis- too, sir, just think an officer ! I couldn't have 
>«ippear. stood in his way, sir; hut it is a bit hard.” 

“But how about the wedding, then?" I .And this time, as blinking was of no use, 
askvd, alter a brief jrause. poor Pirotou moved away and busied himself 

“ W;«ll, you see, sir, there'.s been no wed- shutting the window. 
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ICHOI.AS (’.ROLI.IKR DR 
SKRVIRRI-: w:is born at 
I.yons in i 59 f>, atul on roach 
inu; the afte of • fourU cn, 
followed tile ex;im[)le of his 
ancestors ;ind tool; m) the 
profession of arms. He was sent to servi’ 
i]i lUdy, where, at the .Sii'ce of \'erecil, his 
daring cost him :iti eve, which w.as carried 
av.ay by a splinter from ;t gun. ,\ lirsi 
i xperience so ilearly bought, far frtmi d.umt 
ing him, dirl not prevent his lakittg part in 
till the other etigageinents of this w.ar. ()n 
il-i I’onclusion hi‘ went to serve for some 
time in Mantlers, in the Iroofis of the l)utch 
."state.s, at that time the finest school of 
tnilitary disciplitie. 

I'Vom here he i-ntereil into ihe'serviee of 
the Rmperor I’erdinand of (lermanx, wheiv 
he ae<|uired a great reputation, above r.d at 
the Battle of I’nigue. .After this he was 
ohliged to aceoin])any in idinanifs .Anibas 
sador to Constantinople, where he rernainerl 
six months; but war having broken oitl ag.iin 
in hrance, he immedialeb returned to give to 
liis King and country the tokens of his ze.il, 
and to con.secrate to tlu.-m the happy tak-nts 
with which he w.is gifted, ami the ex|>erience 
he had gaitied in the service of foreign 
I’rinecs, He did so with much'distinction, 
especially at the sieges of MotUattban, 
'I'onnins, Briteste, St, h'oy, Negrepelisse, 
Nirnes, and IVivat, wintiing high jinii.se from 
the King. ^ 

Am(.ing a great number of firilliatit actiotis 
we will content ourselves with one, which will 
suffice to show both his genius and courage. 
He was at the time senior captain of the 
regiment of Infantry of Aigue-Bonno, and 
commanded on the batiks of the Rhone 
on the Tarascon side, when the necessity 
arose of heljiing the town of Beaucaire, then 
besieged by Montmorency. 

Great difficulties presented thetnselves to 
be surmounted : the town wa.s blockaded on 
the land side, the bridges between Tarawxm 
and Beaudaire had bwn broken down, the 
river had to be crossed in sight of the enei^,; 


and. to crown all, the citadel was in the^ 
powcl 'if tiu: besiegers. 

So m:my obstai k-s seetni'd to make the 
cnterprisi- impossible when M. de .Serviere, 
who had orders to rssay the relief, profiting 
hy a few boats whieb fell in his way, 
eoniliiiied them vi'i'v skill’ully into a kind of 
living bridge witb prutective jiarapets of 
thick lic.uiis. Bv nicatis of this cmitiivance, 
whi'.'h he invented on the spot, and con- 
stnu'lcd with great rapiditi, he transferred 
the whole of his regiment to the further 
hank ; and. in spile of a heavy ftre and the 
strenuous i. fforts of the enemy, threw him¬ 
self with but slight loss into the hesieged 
town, ami was the ' ause of the raising of the 
siege a feu da\s later. 

'I'he renown of this feat having .spread 
to the eni-nivs armv. .Monlinorency .spared 
no efforts to attach to hini.scif so brilliant 
an otti'-er. using as an argument “that he 
had heen kfl uilhout reward,” and offering 
him employ and ;i|i|)oiniments much more 
consii.lcr.iMc than those he held in the King’s 
ann\ but ;dl without effec.t. Some lime 
aftcrwarils. having been made Lieutenant- 
(ioloncl of his o'giment of Aigue-Bonne, 
hi- assisted at the hattlcs of A’ellane and 
Tesin, at the retreat of Guiers, at the sieges 
of'I'urin, ('asal, and I’ignerol, and on many 
other occ.isioi's. 

His supciior genius for mathematie.s, 
especially for forlilicaiions, and the great ex- 
perienee he had ;ici|uircd were so universally 
re<'ognise(l, that he was intrusted with the 
control of works in most of the later sieges 
just im-iitioncil. , 

I'inally, after so many labours, covered 
with glory and seamed witli scars, he retired^ 
from service, to taste the sweets of reposej 
oc.cupiing the rest of his life in many: 
ingenious invention.s, comprising, atnmig^: 
others, turnings, hydraulic machines, band 
and wind-mills, boats with paddle-wheelsg 
and e.specially clocks. M. de Servifere dl^: 
at Lyons, October, 1689, aged ninetyAhree 
• The machines which M, de Servifere h^; 
inyetit^ Jpr ckjicks me very curiems; and 
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Around four column's 
forming dKe Mde ther< 
ran double "{dres of coj^pei 
placed parallel to eaci 
other in a spiral toil from 
the dome to the base. 
These wires were fixed te 
the columns by littk 
brackets, in such a wav 
that they formed a canal 
to a ball of the same metal, 
which, by its own weiglVl, 
ilescended all their length, 
arriving at the base, where 
it then enters on fiit; thread 
of an archiniedean screw 
placed between the six 
])illars, and which divides 
diagonally the space 
between the dome and 
the base. .As soon as 
the s('rew has recei\ed 
the ball it turns, and by 
this means rai.ses the ball 
to the dome, where it 
nrtakes the road traced by 
the coiiper wires. In this 
inachine the ball is not 
lost to sight : you perceivt.: 
it mount by the nn'hi- 
nuslean screw and descend 
by the canal, and by these 
continru’d niovenumts it 
causes the wheels to re- 
rube. rile dials for hour 
and minute are on the 


jdthough the greater jiarl have for their 
principle the elasticity of springs, the heavi 
rtess of weights, or the flowing of water or 
Stptd, they were, for 

their tittje, .so dif- p——— 
fferent from any that 
existed of this kind, 

end they produced _A 

liuch surprising li ^ M 

fleets, that tliey 
.'t^re regarded as 
jtferitable prodigies 

art, and, as will nTwS 

^^ipwing examples, 
fe-bithout justice. 

■ ^’ck 

^>i<?rig square dome, 
liliS^ on six col- 
upon a base 

JSF.';i!he sajne'shape.. ,■ 


faces of the base. 

•Another clock (Fig. 2 ) is a desk i 
iSin. long, the back lieing raised i 2 in. 
the iuclinc^l i>lane is cut a canal, \ 
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loiidiifts a ball in the saiin.- \va\ as thf 
turnifr clock to the lower end of the 
plane, where it enters the body ol the 
iiKiciiine. Iminediatt^ly it enters, a second 
lull aiipears at the top of the canal, which 
lakes the rotite of the first, and these two 
halls serve for movement to the chick, which 
has its dials on one of the laci.'s of the tlesk. 
To show that the works of this machine 
occupy but little space, the |)lane can be 
rais. d like a desk lid. and it will be found 
that jiart of the interior is empty, anil the other 
part is filled with two rows of little drawers 
containing curious works of no connection 
with the clock. 

I'i^. 3 shows, on a 
pkitform upheld by a 
pillar, two serpents, 
one over the other. 

'I'he uppermost is 
raised about 6in. 
above the loner? • As 
it is pivoted by the 
middle of the body, 
it can see-saw the 
head and tail. When 
its tail is lowered, it 
ejects a ball which 
the lower serpent 
swallows, whereon 
the first, lowxring its 
^ad, the ball enters 
Hs month, and is 
again ejeqted from 
kstiitH i®to the mouth 
of the lower seroent. 


This movement % 
continuous, andt 
actuates the clock 
who.se«dial is placed 
above the capital 
of the column. 

The ne.xt machine 
(I'ig. 4 ) consists of 
a cylindrical box, 
which, being posed 
with its curvilinear 
surface on an in¬ 
clined plane, seems 
to rest there, ngaiitst 
the nature of round 
bodies, which at 
once descend any 
incline. The box in 
question descends 
* its plane slowly, and 
in lime. It is made 
of copper, is about 
5 in. diameter, and 
the plane on which it is placed is 4 ft 
loii.u. The hours are inscrihed on the thick¬ 
ness of this inclined plane and on the cir- 
eumferenee of the, ho.s, which has a hand 
with two points, wfiich is always vertical 
and marks the hour on two different 
places, witli the upper poiiu on the edge ol- 
ihe lio.N, and willi tlie lower on the inclined 
plane. 'I'his eloek has no spring or balance. 
The duration ol time it works depends on, 
the lengili of its inelined iilane, and it only 
reeeives its movement from the effort the 
round body makes to kee[) on the plane 
a.gainsl its natural course. A variation of 
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which can rise and fall a little b' 
means of a thin piece of leather foldec 
underneath. When tl»e .sand has al 
fjillen into the lower bulb, the doub!^ 
bottom (on which the sand rests) falls 
and as it then jiresses on a basopcon 
nected with a counterpoise in.side tht 
case, less weighty than the whole o 
the sand, this base swings upward the 
moment the last grains of sand fall 
and loosening a catch at the sanu 
time, the sprnigs inside the case tdri 
the hour-glass. 'I’hus the empty l)ull> 
which was at the top, is now at tla 
bottom, and the full half sis above 
in this way the running of the sand i> 
reeomnieneed, and continues withoiil 
interruption. I’.very time the gl;is' 
reverse.s, it turns a dial hidden insid( 
the ease a twelfth of ;i circle, and tin. 
twelve honi.s, one after the other, a)' 
pear .at a little opening over the hour 
glass. 

'The next machine (I'ig. 7 ) is a 
celestial gloiie on the eireumferonei. 
of which the hours are inscribed, 
which turns on the head of ;m Atlas 
who liears it, to mark, the time at 


this has added to the lower end of 
the plane several other such planes, 
which rise as soon as tint eylindrietil 
box arrives on them, and incline to 
the. SMime degree as the former. I>y 
thi-i means, multiplying tliis kind of 
ittclined plane along the wall of a 
room or a gallery, one would 
'Have a clock tvhieh would go lor 
sevPt^al months without being touebed. 
y S is made on the same principle 
as. die one preceding, excepting that 
:itS inclined plane is di.sposed spirally 
jftfohnd six pillars forming a kind of 
l^itnda. This clock will go for a 
w*eek, and wouUl go longer were its 
extended. I'o reset these last 
‘clocks it is only neces.sary to re- 
them at the beginning of the 
taking care that they mark 
correct hour. 

6 marks the hours by means of 
^li^^d'glass. The sand takes exactly 
tp fall; the cage has ah axle 
causes it to- turn like a clock 
the front of a case like those 
wdinary clocks. The byilbs 
';^^e '.'each; ^ a fa^e-.'.ipovi^c.lM^^^*'' - 
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of an ordinary dock of the time, but has a different 
dial It has no hands, l)ut in their place has two 
unequal circles, of which the larger inarks the hours 
and the smaller the quarters. These circles are 
hidden in.dde the inadvne, and only show the 
current h<iur through two openings in the face. 

The last specimen of M. de Servibre’s ingenuity 
wcdescribe (Fig. i i) is what must have l)een, for his 
time, a great puzzle. A pewter plate, on the rim of 
which are engraved the hours, is filled with water ; a 
little figure of a tortoise in cork being thrown in ini- 
mediately seeks the correct hour anil points it out 
with its head. If one move it awav it returns at 
onei'. and if left alone lollows slowly the border of 
the plate, marking the lime. This movement is, of 
course, ifleeted by a moving magnet, and a .small 
rod of rm lal in the tortoise's head, but no sign Is 
visible of any mechanism, which is concealed in the 
false bottom of the plate. 
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A SioKV Ink ( 'nii.Dki'.N. 
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Hl'AvK wi'iv tin- four Kii\i;s; 
the Kint; of the North, the 
regit)!) of snow ; the 

King of I ho South, where 
the sun shines all the year 
round : the King of the hast, 
from "Whence thi; cold winds Mow; and the 


King of the West, where the gentle /ephvrs 
breathe upon the (lowers and coas" them to 


the sky .at night ; and !ier 

skin was ;is while as iho 

snow which covered the 

ground outside the palace 

where she lived, wliich was built entirely o 

crystals clear as tlu: clearest glass. 

.\nd the King of the South h.ad a soi 
who had been named Sunfldne on accoun 
of his brightness and warmth of heart. 


open their |)ctals while tin; rest of the world 
,is still sleeping. 

And there was the great Dragon, who lived 
Jort top of a high mountain in the centre of 
"the universe. He could sec everything that 
|happencd everywhere hy means (.if his magic 
|i|wctac:les, which enabled him to look all 
0&ys at once, and to see through solid sub-, 
^l^Dces; but he could only see, not hear, 
<|br-he was a.s deaf as a jiost. 

?: ,'Now the King of the North had a beauti- 
dai^hter Her eyes "weVe 

Kke th* stays; bey.hair blrfck 


The King of the Jvast had a son who 
because he w.is always un early and was ven 
industrious, had been given the name o 
Sunri.se. 

The King of the ^Vest also had a son 
perhaps the handsomest of the three, anc 
always magnificently dressed ; hut as i 
took him all day to make his toilette, so lh.Ti 
he w'as never seen before evening, he receivec 
the name of Sunset. . 

All three Princes were in love with the 
Princess Crystal each hoping to wiin her foi 
VVhei^ they had the 
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would go and peep at her as she 
n .mdered up and down in her glass ])ala(*. 
i'-il she liked l^rince Sunshine best, because 
in stayed longer than the others, ^and was 
(jwavs such excellent company. I'rincc 
:'iii«isc was too busy to be able to s])ate her 
more than half an hour or so; and Prince 
Sunset never came until she was getting 
iiio tired and sleepy to care to see him. 

It was of no use, however, for her to hope 
rhal Sunshine would be her husband just 
111 cause she happened’to iwefer him to the 
iithers. Her father -the stern, blusterous 
m 1(1 King, with a beard made of icicles so 
imig that*it reached to his waist an'd kept his 
heart (old declared that he had no patience 
lor such non.sense as likes and dislikes ; and 
one dav he announced, far and wide, in a 
\oice that was heard by the other three 
Kings, and which made tin.' earth shake .so 
ihal the great green Dragon immerliately 
looked Ihrough liis spectacles to .see what was 
happening : - 

“ He who would w'in tuy daughter must 
hrst bring me the casket containing the 
Hidden 'J'reasure, which is concealed no man 
knows where ! ” 

< )f course the Dragon was none the wiser 
for looking through his spc<'tacles, l)c<'au.s(‘ 
the words loud though they werecould 
not be heard bv his rleaf ears. 

Hut the other Kings listened diligi-ntly; as 
did the young I’rinccs. And ])oor Princess 
t’rvstal trembled in her Ireaiitiful palace k-st 
Sunrise, who was always up so early, should 
find the treasure before .Sunshine had a 
chance; she was not much afraid of the 
indolent Sunset, exee])t tliat it might occur to 
him to look in some spot forgotten fry his 
rivals. 

^’ery early indeed on the following morn 
ing did Prince .Sunrise set to work ; he glided 
along the surface of the earth, keeping elo.se 
to the ground in his anxiety not to miss a 
single stpiari; i»';h. He knew he was not 
first in the field ; for the, Northern King's 
proclamation had been made towards evening 
on tire previous day, and Prince Sunset had 
bestirred himself for once, ami had lingered 
about rather latt^ than usual, being desirous 
of finding the treasure and winning the 
charming Prince.ss. 

But the early morning was passing, and 
very soon the cheery, indefatigable Sunshine 
had’ po.ssession of the entire land, and 
flooded Crystal’s palace with a look from lys 
loving eyes .which bade her not despair. 

Then he talked to the tre^ and the green 
fields and the flowers, bs^ing them to give 


up the secret in return for the warmth and 
gladness he shed so freely on them. But 
they were silent, except that the treeis sighed 
their sorrow at not being able-to help him, 
and the long grasses ru.stled a whispered 
regret, and the flowers liowed their heads 
in grief. 

Not di.seouraged, howwer. Prince Sunshine 
went to the brooks and rivers, and asked 
their assistance. Hut they, too, were helpless. 
I'bc brooks gurgled out great tears of woe, 
which rushed down to the rivers, and so 
overcame tlicm sorry as they were on 
account of their own inability to help - that 
thev nearly o'crllowcd their banks, and went 
lunililing into tlie sea, who, of course, wanted 
to know what w;\s the matter ; but, when 
told, all the sea could do was to thunder a loud 
and i-ontinuous “ No !" on all its beaches. 
So Prince Sunsliinc lintl to pass on and .seek 
hel|) elsewhere. 

He tried lo make the great Dragon under¬ 
stand ; but it could nol bear hint. Other 
animals could, though, and he went from one 
to another, as eheerlul as ever, in spite of 
all the “ .Noes " he had met with : until, at 
last, he knew by the twilleriiig of the birds 
that he was going to he succes.sful. 

“ W'e go everywhere and lettrn most 
things, ’ said the swallows, flying ill) •''fd 
down in the air, full of excitement and joy 
at being able to reward their lieloved .Sun¬ 
shine foi all his kindness to them. “ .And 
we know this mueli, at anv rate ; the Hitlden 
Treasure can only he louiid by him who looks 
at its hiding-place ihrotigh the Dragon's 
m-agie spectacles.” 

Hrinee Sunshine ext kiimed that he would 
go at once and borrow these wonderful 
spet laelcs ; but a soleitm-looking old owl 
spoke up :— 

“ Be not in such a hurry, most noble 
Prince ! The Dragon will slay anyone—even 
so exalted a personage :is yourself - who 
attenijits to remove tliose s|)ectacles while be 
is awake; and, as is well known, he never 
allows him.self to sleep, for fear of losing 
some iniporlant sigltl.’’ 

•‘'fhen wliat is to he done?” a.sked thC; 
Prince, beginning to grow impatient at kst,- 
for the afternoon was now well advanced, and 
Prince Sunset would soon be on. the wiirS. 
])ath again. 

majestic eagle came swooping down 
from the clouds. 

“ There is <.inly one thing in all the world,’? 
said he, “ which can send the Itragon to 
sleep, and that is a caress from the hand of 
the Pritices* Crysital.” 
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Sunshine waited to hear no more. Smiling 
his thanks, he hastened away to put his dear 
Crystal’s love to the test. She had never yet 
ventured outside the covered gardens of her 
jralace. Would she go> 
with him now, and ap¬ 
proach the great Dragon, 
and soothe its savage 
watchfulness into the 
necessary repose ? 

As he made the rc([uest, 
there stole into the 
Princess’s cheeks the first 
faint tinge of colour tliat 
had ever been seen there. 

“ My robe is of snow," 
she faltered; “ if I go 
outside these crystal 
walls into your radiant 
presence it will sMcly 
melt." 

“ You look as if yon 
yourself would melt at my 
first caress, you beautifni, 
living snowflake,” replied 
the Prince; “ but ha\ e 
no fear; .see, I have inv 
own mantle ready to 
enfold you. Come Princess, 
and trust yourself to me.” 

I'hen, for the first time 
in her life. Princess t’rystal 
stole out of her pairue, 
and was immediately 
wrajrped in Prince Sun¬ 
shine's warm mantle, which 
caused her to glow all 
over ; her face grew (iiiile 
rosy, and she 
looked more 
than usually 
lovely, so that 
the Prince 
longed to kiss 
her; but she 
iiwas not won 
|re^ and she 
tnight have 
|»^n offended 
it his taking 
a liberty, 
iif Therefore, 



the Dragon sat watching them through his 
spectacles, wondering w'hat the Princess was 
doing so far from home, and what her father 
would th|nk if he discovered her absence. 

It was no use 
explainingmatters 
to the Dragon, 
even had they 
wished to do so , 
but of course 
nothing was 
further from their 
intention. 

Holding Prince 
Sunshine’s hand 
to give her cour¬ 
age, the Princess 
a[)[)roached the 
huge beast and 
timidly laid her 
fingers on bis 
bead. 

“This is very 
nice and sooth 
ing,” thought the 
Dragon, licking 
his lips; “ very 

kind of her to 
come, I’m sure ; 
hilt -dear me !-- 
this won’t do! 
I’m actually - 
going - to - 
sleep!” 

He tried to 
rise, hut the 
gentle hand pre¬ 
vented that. A 
sensation of 
drowsiness stole 
through all his 
veins, which 
would have been 
delightful but for 

his determination 
'' • , 
never to sleep. 

As it was, he 
opened his mouth 
to give a hiss that 
would surely have 
frightened the 
poor I’rincess out 
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• ()irect)y they were satisfied that he really 
sloiit, Prince Sunshine helped himself to the 
iifitgon’s spectacles, requesting the Princess 
i„,t to remove her hand, lest the ,slumber 
sill >u'd not last long enough for their purpose. 

Wien he jiut on the siiectacles, and Prin¬ 
cess Crystal exclaimed with fear and horror 
when—as though in result of his doing so - 
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ihe .saw her beloved Prince jilunge his right 
land into the Dragon's month. 

Prince Sunshine had stood facing the huge 
beast as he transferred the spectacles to his 
own nose, and, naturally enough, the fir^t 
tiling he saw through them' was the interior 
of the Dragon’s mouth, with the tongue 
raised and shot forward in readiness for the 


hiss which sleep had intercepted ; and under 
the tongue was the golden casket containing 
the Hidden Treasure ! 

The sjiectacles enabled the ‘Prince to see 
through the cover ,■• so he learned the secret 
at once, and knew why the King of the 
North was so anxious to po.ssess himself of 
it, the great treasure being a |)air of spectacles 
e.\actly like those hitherto always worn by 
the Dragon, and by him alone which would 
keel) the King informed of all that was going 
on ill every corner 
of his kingdom, so 
iliat he could always 
[luiiish or toward 
ilie riglit people 
and never make 
mistakes ; also he 
, could icani a great 
deal of his neigh¬ 
bours’ affairs, which 
is pleasant, even to 
a King. 

'Pile Princess was 
overjoyed when she 
knew the ctisket was 
already found ; she very 
nearly lemoied her hand 
in her eagerness to inspect 
it : hut, fortunately, she 
remeirihered Just in time, 
and kept (piite still until 
I’riiiei- .Sunshine had 
drawn his chariot so dose 
tlial they could both get 
into it without moving 
out of reach of the 
Dragon’s head. 

Then, ])laeing the .s[)ec- 
taclcs, not in their aeeus- 
lonied place, hut on the 
ground just heiieatli, and 
laying llie golden e.asket 
on the Princess’s lap, the 
Prince said, as he gtithered up the reins :— 
“Now, my dearly Iidovcd Crystal—really 
mine at last -take .away your hand, and let 
us fly, without an instant’s delay, to the Court 
of the King, your royal lather.” 

It is well they had prepared for immediate 
departure. Directly the Princess’s hand was 
rai.sed from the Dragon’s head his senses 
returned to him, and, finding his mouth 
open ready for hissing, he hissed with all 
his angry might, and looked about for his 
spectacles that he might pursue and slay 
those who had robbed him; for, of course, 
he missed the ca.sket at once. 

But he was a prisoner on that mountain 






and unable to leave it, though he flapped his all night, so that Prince Siinriw was able fo 
^eat wings in terrible wrath when he saw the offer his good wishes when h# came early in 
Prince and Princess, instead of driving doWn!; the morning, flushed with th€ haste he had 
the miles and miles of mountain side as he ’ made tq assure Prince Sunshine that In- 
: had hoped, being carried 'by the fiery horses bore him no ill-will for having carried off 

'right through the air, where he could not the prize. « 

liieach them. Princess Crystal never returned to her 

palace, except to peep at it occasionally. 



'They only laughed when they 

and the noise made by the useless flap- 
of wings. Prince Sunshine urged on 
willing steeds, and they arrived at the 
Court just as the King, Cry.stal's father, was 
gmng to dinner ; atui he was so delighted at 
^ving the treasure lie had so long coveted, 
riiat he ordered the marriage to take place at 
l^ce, 

f \' Prince Sunset called just in time to he best 
Ipikfl, looking exceedingly gorgeous and hand- 
pine, though very disapjioint^ to have lost 
Princess : .and the festivities were kept up 



.She liked going everywhere vrith her husband, 
who, she found, lived by no means an idle 
life, but went about doing good—grumbled 
at sometimes, of course, for some people will 
grumble even at their best friend—but more 
generally loved and blessed iby all who knew 
him. 




ULRICH THE GU/DE. 



of him, to get away at all costs -to get away, 
if*i matter where, no matter how, to rush 
,h'.vii to lajeche, to throw himself down the 
• ,n < inice ! But? alas !—he did not even dare to 
,,rii II tlic door, so sure was he that the other 
uDc, the dead man, would bar the roatl for him, 
ill »)rder not to stay up liere alone either. 

Towards midnight, tired of jracing up ami 
(iiiwn, overwhelmed with anguish and terror, 
lie sat down on one of the kitchen chairs, for 
lie dreaded hi.s bed just as one dreads a 
haunted spot. 

Suddenly, once morf-, the strident cry of 
die night before fell ui)on his ears, and this 
rime so jiicreing, so shrill, that L.drich in- 
siinrlivel)’ put up his arms to wafd od' the 
spirit, and in doing so lost his b.alanee and 
fell over. 

Sam, the dog, roused by the noise, began 
to howl, as dogs do when they are terrified, 
and began to walk round the dwelling to 
discover the danger. At the door he bent 


No sooner, however, had the burning 
lirpior lost its effort than the same terrible 
cry, “ Ulrich ! ’’ rou.sed him like some pistol- 
,shot through his brain, and he would get up 
and stagger along, ealling Sam to help him. 

'J'he poor dog ..seemed tr) he losing his 
.senses too, like his master, for he would dart 
to the door, scratch with his [laws, and gnaw 
at it with his long, whili' teeth, whilst the 
young man would go hack to the brandy and 
drink a draught of it like water, so that it 
miglii once more deaden his terror and lull 
him to sleep. At the end of three weeks 
the stock of l.irandy hail come to an end, 
and this continual iiUONieation had only 
calmed at intervals his terror, which now 
became more and more awful. 

It had become a monomania with him, 
and his month’s intoxication had exaggerated 
it so that now, in the midst of this absolute 
solitude, it increased day Ity day. 

He ))aced u]) and down in his dwelling 


his head and sniffed along the 
ground, his ears pricked up and his 
lail straight out. 

Ulrich, wild with terror, had risen 
from the ground and, holding the 
‘ hair in his hand as a weapon, he 
calleil out, “Stay there I Do not 
rome in : 1 will kill you if you come 
in.’’ And the dog, more and more 
excited by his master’s threatening 
tone, barked furiously at the invisible 
enemy who was daring to defy Ulrich. 

(hadually, however, .Sarn liegan to 
calm down, and at last went back to 
bis place on the hearth, lie did not 
go to sleep again though, but just laj’ 
there looking anxiou.s, his eyes shin 
ing, and growling every now and 
then. Ulrich, too, managed to master 
his terror, but feeling unnerved he 
opened the cupboard, and taking out 
a bottle of brand)’, be drank several 
glasses one after the other. 

His thought;’! Began to get con¬ 
fused, but his courage tame back and 
a fever began to burn in his veins. 
'The following dayhe scarcely touched 
any food; hut he drank more brand)’; 
and for several Tl.ays he went on like 
this- drinking like some brute. 

Every time the thought of (laspard 
Hari came to him he would goto the 
brandy-bottle and drink until he fell 
down intoxicated. He would then 
remain there, his limbs feeble, his 
face against the ground, in a kind 
of drunken stupor. 

Vol. xi.-~92 
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like a wild beast in his cage, putting his ear 
to the keyhole of the door at times to listen 
whether the other were still there and defying 
him in angry tones through the wall. At 
night, no sohner did he begin to do/.e, worn 
out as he was by fatigue,"*than the sound of 
the voice would make him s[)ring ti.) his feet. 

At last one night, in sheer desperation, he 
rushed to the df)or and o))ened it, so that he 
might .sec wITo was calling him and oblige 
him to be silent. A gust o( icy wind met 
him and seemed to freeze him through and 
through, and he banged the door to and 
boltetl it again, without seeing that .Sam had 
bounded out. 

'riien, shudilering, he threw some wood on 
the fire and sat clown to get warm again. 
Presently he hetard a scratching noise at the 
wall which made him start, and then there 
was a sound like a hyman voice wailing. 

“ Go away ! ” he shrieked, and a long, sad 
moan answered him. 

All the r(.'ason which he had left gave way 
now in the. face of this new horror. 

He kept rejicating his loud cry, “Go 
away,” and wandered about looking for .somc 
corner in which to lake refuge. 

’.rhe moaning continued, and the other one 
wandered round and round the house outside 
scratching against all the walls. L’lrich 
threw all his weight against the oak side 
board, full as it was of provisions and of 
china, and with almost suiterhuman strength 
he managed at length to push it against the 
door as a barricade, 'fhen piling up every¬ 
thing that remained in the way of furniture, 
to the very mattresses off the- beds, he stopired 
up the window just as though the enemy 
were besieging the hou.se. Some terrible, 
dismal groans were now heard from outside, 
and Ulrich answered by groans also. 

Some days and nights (jassed like this: 
the one outside the house roaming round 
and round it, scratching ;tt the walls and the 
door with such force, that it seemed as though 
the wood-b|jilt building would be demolished ; 
and all the time the other one inside the 
house listened to every movement and 
answered the terrible, lingering moans by 
fearful shrieks of tcaror. 

At last one night then- was silence again 
outside the house. Ulrich could hear 
nothing, and,thoroughly exhausted as he was, 
he lay down on the floor and fell asleep. 
When he awoke he had no memory of 
anything : not a thought ctarae to him. it was 
as though his very brain bad been emptied 
by that overpowering slumber. He was 
hun^.and he found some food and ate it. 


Winter was over and the Gemmi Pass was 
once more practicable, so the Hauser familv 
set out from the village to gq back to theii 
inn on the mountain. When they reac bed 
the top '.)f the pass, the two women got ciu 
to their mules to continue the ascent, and 
they began to talk of the two guides win: 
bad berni shut up on the mountain all the 
winter. As soon as the inn was in sight tliev 
saw that it was still well covered with snow, 
but there was smoke rising from the chimnev, 
and this reassured jean Hauser. 

As they came nearer, they discovered on 
the very tlivesliold of the inn the skeleton of 
;m animal whit'h had been torn to pieces by 
the eagles - a huge skeleton it was, and lying 
on its side. 

They all examined it, and the Mhre Hauser 
exclaimed, “It must be Sam ! ” 

“Gaspard !’’called out the father, and he 
was answered by a cry from inside the house, 
but it was a strange, i)iercing <'ry, and sounded 
more like the ulleranec t)f some animal than 
that of a human being. The Perc Htiuser 
called again: “Gaspard! Halloa!" and 
anothci cry like the first one was the onl\ 
answer. 

Tlu- father and sons 'hen tried to open the 
door, but'it resisted tlu-ir effort.s. They went 
into the em|)ty stable and fetched a long 
piece of wood, which, with all their strength, 
they managetl to push in. 'I'lie door cracked 
and fuially gave wav, the wood breaking in 
pieces. Then tbere was a fearful noi.se, 
which seemed to shake the house, and there 
inside, behind the sideboard, which had 
turned over on to the floor, they saw a man 
standing up glaring at them—a man with 
long hair falling on to his shoulders and a 
long, wild looking beard, and his clothes 
banging in'rags on his bodv. 

The others did not recognise him, but 
Louise flauser exrlaimed, “Oh, mother, it's 
Ulrich!'’ and then the Mere Hauser saw 
that it was indeed Ulrich, although his 
hair was snowwhite. He fet them come up 
to him ; he let them touch him ; but Ire did 
not answer any of their ipiestions. 

They took him down to Loeche, ami the 
tloctors there I'roiiounced him mad. His 
ease, however, was not liopeless, though his 
reco\-ery must of necessity be slow. 

No one ever knew what had bectome 
of bis companion, the old guide, Gaspard 
Hari. 1 zauise Hauser nearly died that 
summer. She had a long illness, the cause 
of which was attributed to the cold on the 
mountain, 



'rhe Romance of the Muscinns. 

Ill, 

Hv Wil l. I\M (I'n 7 ( '■I'.K.vi.i'. 


■ X spite of a hig .'irmy of nstro- 
logcrs, palmists, jihri'iiologists, 
physiognomists, and other 
modern magician.s with aristo 
cratii: addresses and high 

- tariffs, men have embarked, 

and donblless will continue to embark, blindly 
on big tmdertakings, whose onlv a>[)])re( iable 
r ■suits arc vexation and black ingratitude on 
the part of jiolential bcnelieiaries. W’ere it 
possible for the veil of the future to have 
been lifted fur 'riiomas Bruce, seventh Karl 
of I'dgin, 1 doubt very much whether that 
painstaking, much-abused diidomatist would 
ever have ventured u[>on the aeijuisition of 
those ex(]uisite, but mutilated, (Iri-ek sculp 
tiires which bi'ar his name in the Klgin Room 
at the British Museum. 

Lord Elgin wcis born on thir aoth of julv, 
lybb, and he attained the rank of major- 
general in our army. His diirlomatie career 
began in typo ; and nine years later he was 


Rome, and with them prepared to accom¬ 
pany Lord Klgin to 'I'lirkev. In tlie summer 
of iiSoo these six artists were dispatched to 
tireece, and were at first ehieflv employed in 
milking drawings- ihough, of course, every 
eoneeivable obsi.iele wiis thrown in their way 
bv the ii'onoel.istie Turk. .After a year’s 
hammering at the I’orte, the neerssiiry firman 
was granted, permitting sciiflblding to be 
fixed round the ruined Ikirthenon, mouldings 
to be made of orn imentid seul|itures, and the 
removal of “.any jiieees of stone with old 
inscriptions thereon.” • 

It should be noted here that the artual 
removid of any of the sculptures IVarued no 
part of Lord I'dgin’s original plan, wliich was 
only modifierl when hr; saw how (he priceless 
niiirbles were being knocked about by the 
devout “ men in possession.” .At this time 
the wonrlroiis Temple on the Aero])olis was 
in a bad w.ay. C.'oiild I'hidias have seen his 
<ht f d\rtivre when the British Amliassador to 


.ippoiuted to the 
Embassy at the 
Ottonmn I’orle. 
lust before l.ord 
Elgin left England, 
however, his archi¬ 
tect in Scotland - a 
•Mr. Harrison - - re¬ 
minded his lordship 
that he would pre¬ 
sently l)c in a ])osi- 
tion to procure, 
for the benefit of 
British students. 



some casts of the 

far-famed (Ireek .seul|)tures at .Athens, 'ihet .:- 
upon l.ord'Efgm eonimunicated with the 
flovernuieut, feeling, howerer, totallv dis¬ 
inclined to embark upon such a costly and 
hazardous enterprise himself. 

On his voytsge to (Constantinople, Elgin 
touched at I’tilermo, where he consulted .Sir 
William Hamilton on the subject of procuring 
casts and drawings from the works of the 
Oreek architects and sculptors. .Sir William 
not only encouraged the idea, but applied 
forthwith to the (lovernment of Naples Jor 
permissiot^ to engage His Majesty’s painter, 
Oiovanni Battista laisieri, who in turn 


Turkey eonmeeueed operations on it, the 
greatest of On.'ck sculptors must have wept 
in im|)otenl wrath. As early as 1687 the 
I’.irthenon wxis used ;is a 'I'lirkish jiowder- 
m.agazine; and this is how it looked after 
.Morosini, the \'eneti;m, had dropped a shell 
into it during the siege of Athens from the 
neighbouring hill named, euriotisly enough, 
the Musteum. 

I really must mention two or three things 
in order to convey some notion of the 
ap[)alling task poor Lord Elgin had set 
him.self. In 1759 , the Ionic temple on the 
Dy'ssgs was in decent trim ; whereas, when 

nnr nrriv^*fl nn if wns 
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matter of infinite difficulty even to trace the 
foundations. In truth, the Turks worked 
extremely hard to complete the destruction 
commenced hy their whilom enemies, the 
Venetians. Throwing off the traditional 
Ictliargy of their kind, and heedless of the 
potential thunderbolts of Jove, they climbed 
nimbly up the remaining walls of the Parthe¬ 
non, and knocked off the heads and limbs of 
sundry gods and goddesses--as the veriest 
Cockney may see for himself in the I’ilgin 
Koom at this day. 

Such sculptures as wc'rc (juite beyond 
reach were perseveringly shot at, while 
marbles that chanced to be at a more con¬ 
venient altitude were actually ground up for 
cement (being nice and white) or built into 
the houses of the Turks. On one occasion 
Lord Elgin bought outright the house of one 
of the 'I’urkish janis¬ 
saries that happened 
to be built imme¬ 
diately under the 
portico of the Par¬ 
thenon. This house 
he presently had 
demolished, and in 
the foundations the 
greater part of the 
draped statue of 
Victory turned up, 
also the torso of 
Jupiter, a bit of the 
redoubtable Vulcan, 
and several other 
fragments that re¬ 
vealed the extent of 
the ignominy that 
had been heaped 
upon the gods. 

Afteratremendous 
lot of jrersuasion and 
negotiation, another 
Turkish official was induced to hand his 
dwelling over to the “house-breaker.” This 
same house had been built clo.se to where a 
great wall, bearing a magnificent frontisjiicce 
that depicted a contest betw'een Minerva and 
Neptune, had been blown down by the force 
of the explosion that destroyed the temple. 

V The house was pulled to pieces, but much 
to Lord Elgin's mortification, nothing was 
found. The former owner watched the men 
: ’8t work and made ao sign ; he just smoked 
ijcalmly and, like the renowned Tar-baby, 
k;"kept on sayin’ miffin’.” When the work 
vyas over, however, that aggravating Turk 
blandly stepped in and volunteered to con- 
.jiuct everybody concerned to a certaip part 


of the modern fortifications, where the very 
statues our Ambassador was in sear..b of 
would be found figuring as cement in the 
interstices of the stones. Thf mighty were 
indeed fajlen ; fancy Mars and Minerva as 
mortar! No wonder that 1 .ord Elgin resolved 
then and there to rescue the remaining 
treasures from a similar fate. 

The marbles of the Parthenon are con¬ 
sidered by artists and critics to be absolutely 
the finest scries of sculpture in the world. 
Before them Canova went into raptures, and 
their exquisite beauty* of pose caused Mrs. 
.Siddons to inch into tears. Foremost among 
the hilgiii Marbles comes the apocryphal 
Theseus, sliown in this picture. This far- 
famed figure is the most perfect of all in the 
collection ; which does not say much for the 
others, seeing that the hero is, as Shakespeare 


would .say, sans nose, sans hands, and sans 
feet. Theseus is half reclined upon a rock 
which is covered with a lion’sis^cin.; wherefore 
did Visconti conclude that this is a Hercules. 
I’he figure is 5ft. Sin. long, and 4ft. high. 
Anatomically and technically it is perfect— 
barring bullet marks; and for this reason it 
is seldom without its devotee' in the form of 
an aspiring art student. 

'I'herc must he some unknown value iii 
ancient (Ireek sculjjtures as delensive 
material; at any rate, the subject is worthy 
the attention of our military strategists. 
Lcark at the Turks. Into the walls of their 
fortifications and magazines they built whole 
columns, groups, and friezes; and their 


« 
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(liiiccrs seemingly liked nothing better than 
.':V ou[)le of Venuses as door-jx)sts. 

On the right hand of the Propylsea was a 
tnnple dedicated to unwinged Victory, built 
livni spoils won in the glorious stri^gles for 
iivedom at Marathon, Salamis, ana I’lataja. 
I'ha sciili)tures on its frieze represented many 
incidents of these memorable battles, but 
the only fragments that had escaped the 
ravages of the unspeakable Turk formed part 
(if tlic wall of a big powder-magazine that was 
I siablished near the site of the temple. The 
liaest block had beert oirelessly inserted 
wrong way up; but, of course, our indefatigtible 
Ambassador rescued the whole—not, however, 
without irtcredible difficulty. " 

Lord Klgin also secured several of the 
metopes from the Parthenon. These repre¬ 
sent the battles of the Centaurs and Lapithte, 
at the nuptials of Perithous— Anglice, a 
glorious row at a wedding. The original ran 
all round the entablature of the temple and 
lormed ninety-two groups. 

The next illustration shown here depicts 
the head of one of the horses attached to the 
( ha riot of Selene, 
goddess of Night, 
who discreetly 
disappeared be¬ 
low the horizon at 
the birth of 
.\tIrene, which 
auspicious event 
look place at 
dtiwn. This head 
far surpasses any¬ 
thing of the kind 
ever seen, in the 
truth and spirit of 
its execution. The 
nostrils are dis¬ 
tended, the mouth 
open, the ears 
erect, and the 
veins swollen — 
one might almost say throbbing ; and the 
high-bred animal seems to neigh with con¬ 
scious pride. The head is aft. bin. long and 
ift, 7j4in. high. 

Never did a man devote himself so ear¬ 
nestly to the accomplishment of a mission 
as Lord Elgin did to the acquisition of these 
mutilated marbles. The vestibule of the 
Temple of Neptune was—seemingly, like 
every other available square inch of Athens- 
converted into a powdar-magazine ; and there 
was no other access to it than by a little heJe 
in the walUbetween the columns. Through 
this our accredited Ambassador wriggled, 
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almost on his stomach, but—thrice blessed 
is he that expecteth little--he found nothing. 
Notwithstanding this. Lord Elgin commenced 
to ramble round the town, for a strange 
rumour had reached him. Jie learned 
that the iteasants o6 Athens were in the habit 
of placing in niches over their doors sundry 
fragments of sculpture which they discovered 
when ploughing. By the way, as instancing 
how lively things were in Turkish dominions 
at this time, 1 may mention that the very 
ploughmen carried a musket over their 
shoulder while at work in the field.s. His 
lordship there selected and iturchased for 
cash quite a number of curious antique 
votive tables, with sculiilure and inscriptions. 
Again, during his peregrinations in the plains 
of Troy, l^rd Elgin fortuitously lighted upon 
the famous Boustrophedon inscription, then 
forming the chief attraction (in the shape of 
a seat) at the door of a (Ireek chapel, and 
resorted to by individuals troubled with ague 
of long standing. It must have been 
efficacious, for afflicted pilgrims rolled on the 
thing until there was next to no inscription. 

It .seems that 
every other Am¬ 
bassador from 
Christendom to 
the I’orte had 
been after this 
identical inscrip¬ 
tion, but, probably 
finding something 
else to occupy 
their time in Pera, 
they were unable 
to go exploring in 
(Ireecc. 

By no means 
the least impor¬ 
tant item in the 
Elgin collection 
is the group 
known as the 
Three Fates, next shown here. Accord¬ 
ing to Visconti and (Ireek mythology, they 
preside over birth as well as death. 'I'hey 
were the companions of Ilithyia, the goddess 
of Child-birth, and they sang the destiny of 
new-born infants. One wonders if they ever 
sang their own, which—in this particular 

instance, at any rate.was to have their heads 

knocked off by unsympathetic Moslems. 

In the former Elgin Room one of these ■ 
figures was separated from the other two; 
but its adjustment, and other circum.stanc&s, 
indicated that the three originally formed one 
grbup. Besides, they appear together in the ;„■ 
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drawings of tlie pcdirnents of the Parthenon, 
executed in 1674, by Jac(|ues (,’aney, who 
ought to know, seeing that lie was on the 
spot fiefore the liig explosion took place. 
These figure's are S|M)ki'H of in terms of 
high eulogiuni. The grace of the attilude 
anil the dis|)osition of the draiieries are 
eriually deserving of admiration. 'Hr' 
necks and wrists exhibit traces of orna 
inents ; and the separate figure is 4ft. Pin, 
in height. 'I'he lireadth of the group is 
8ft. gin., and the height ^fl. yin. 

On I'.lgin’s ileparture from Turkey in 180,3, 
he withdrew all his artists from Athens, 
except l.usieri, whom he directed to remain 
in charge of the excavations. It was not, 
however, until 1806 that the ,'\mhassador 
arrived in Isngkand, h.aving been “detaim d ’ 
in France after the rupture of the lu acc of 
.Amiens. 

In 1803, iiart of the Elgin eollection was 
prepared for embarkation for Ivngland, 
tremendous diffieulties having to he en 
eountered at exery stage of its transit. A 
S|>ecial ship with a suitably serious name 
the -was chartered, and .Mr. \V. R. 

Hamilton (afterwards liritish Minister at 
Naples)wa.s put in charge of the precious cargo. 
Lord Elgin’s troubles, howtwer, were \erv 
far from being over. That ship sank in ten 
fathoms, off Clytherea, now called ('erigo. 
After many weeks of maddening anxiety, 
Mr. Hamilton got together a few Creek divers 
from the distant islands of Symeand Calymna, 
and these gentry, after tivo or three years' 
twrk, actually brought up the unfortunate 
sculptures uninjured from the hold of the 
sunken vessel before it had completely 
broken up. • 

This was bad enough, but eveif worse 


followed. On li^ 
return. Lord Elgin 
wasi fairly howled 
at on every siih, 
It was “regretted 
that he had. re 
moved these sculp, 
tures from the spoi 
where they had for 
ages remained " ; 
he had stripped the 
temiiles of Creece 
of their nolilesi 
ornaments, and 
was, therefore, 
accused of vandal 
ism and rapacity. 
'I’he very method 
of obtaining the an 
tiquities was termed dishonest and fl.agitious. 
'J'he House of Commons wms reminded that 
when the firman was ilelivered to the Vaivode 
of Athens presents of value were admitted to 
have been delivered to that exalted lover of 
bakhshish—a comiilaint that betrayed grievous 
ignorance of Oriental life. And this after the 
unfortunate nobleman had sjient ,£,62,440 
out of his own jiocket for the benefit of an 
ungrateftfl |)ublic. This sum, by the way, 
jiresently mounted up to £'74,000 when all 
exjK'iyses had Ircii paid- maintenanee of 
tirtists, scaffoldings, jiacking-eases, workmen's 
wages for several years, eompensation foi 
houses demolished, transport, loss of the 
Mentor, and wages of divers. 

The unkindest cut of all, though, was an 
attempt to minimize and depreciate the 
artistiit value and importance of the 
sculptures. Upon this, Lord Elgin deter¬ 
mined to throw open his collection to public 
view, and this he did by arranging the 
sculptures in a big temporary shed near his 
house in Park Lane. 

Ill 1811 Mr. Perceval was disposed tc 
recommend that the sum,,«f ./rto.ooo be 
given for the Elgin Marbles, 1 iit this offer 
was dec lined, and his lordshiii continued te 
add to his treasures. A year later eighty 
fresh eases of antiquities arrived in London 
and in 1813 Lord Elgin offered, in a petition 
to the House of Commons, to transfer the 
jiroperty to the nation upon such conditions 
as the ilouse might deem advisable, after an 
inquiry upon evidence as to its merits and 
value. Be it noted here that the House had 
itk the meantime absolved l,ord Elgin from 
all blame, .and even magnanimousiy approved 
his conduct. Two independent valuations 
were made. Mr. ^Richard Payne assessed 
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(Jir valuation of the marbles 
.!i _j^25.ooo ; while Mr. VV. 
K, Hamilton 4)riced them 
,ii ^/'6o,8oo. ]n the end 
;hi' very Select Committee 
.iTi|ii)inted to sit upon the.se 
,iiiu<|uities oracularly de¬ 
clared that in their opinion 
/,^5,ooo was a fair price. 
The act of Legislature, 
w hereby the Elgin Marble.s 
were secured to the ftublic, 
svas dated July ist, i8i6; 
and it is well worthy of note 
as a signrficanl fact that, in 
\ie\v of a further rollajxse 
of negotiations, the King of 
Bavaria had lodged 
/’3o,ooo with an English 
iianking hou.se ; for he, loo, 
longed to possess the eon 
tents of the Edgin Room at 
llie British Museum. 

In the next illustration 
shown here, we see the 
skeleton of Charles Jtyrne, 
tile famous Irish giant, who 
went by the name of 
(I'Brien, and died in 1783 
at the age of twenty-two. 

(I'Brien w'as 8ft. .fin. in 
height. He liveal in Coek 
spur .Street, Charing Cro.ss, 
and his death is said to 
have been due to exeessive 
drinking, to which he was 
always addicted, but more 
particularly since 



fishermen, whereby his body 
after death was to be taken 
out into the Iri.sh Channel 
and dro|iped overboard, 
ljunter must* have been 
very keen on this iiartieular 
“ specimen," for he set 
detectives to work who 
found out aliout O'Brien’s 
gruesome eompaet. 'Ehe 
great surgeon then promised 
the .same fishermen another 
,{boo note to fulfil their 
previous instruetion.s, but 
to attach a rope to the 
body, and drag it up again 
after it had been immersed, 
in accordtmee with the 
giant’s wishes. This was 
done,,and Hunter himself 
set up the skeleton, which 
may be seen to this day in 
the magnilieent, but .some¬ 
what dejiressing, Mu.seum 
of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Lincoln's Inn 
Eields. ,\l the side of this 
great skeleton is seen one 
of the gianl's boots and a 
pair of his slip[H:rs. 

.Also, in the foregoing 
illusir.ition is seen the 
skeleton of a female child, 
of e.vtraordin.'iry stunted 
growth. This is all that 
remains of Caroline Cra- 
ehami, the .Sicilian dwarf. 


the loss of all his 
property, which he 
iiad guilele.ssly in 
vested in a single 
bank - note of 

Xjoo- 

There is n most 
curious story a bout 
this skeleton. It 
seems thatO'Brien 
had known for a 
long time that 
Hunter, the 
famous surgeon, 
W'as anxious to 
obtain his body 
after death for 
medical examina 
tion. Accordingly, 
the giant made a 
bargain with some 
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who was exhibited as an Italian Princess I’n 
London, in 1824. The child did not grow 
after birth, and died at the age of about nine 
years. Signorita Crachanii’s thimble, ring, 
slippers, aiK^ stockings arc also pre.served, 
together w'ith a cast of thci dwarfs face. 

'J’he last picture on the preceding page 
was reproduced from an original caricature' 
by Rowlandson, which hangs in the [irivate 
office of Professor Stewart--a gentleman who 
maintains surprising vivacity and geniality 
amid the peculiarly gruesome surroundings 
of the Museum of the Royal Clollege of 
Surgeons. 'I'he <lra\ving shows the giant we 
have just alliuled to, surrounded by his 
admirers. O’Brien has his hand on the head 
of a stalwart soldier, while another old 
gentleman, standing on a chair, is survey¬ 
ing the giant’s imposing proportions. One 
young lady has wriggled herself into O’Brien’s 
boot; another is comparing her owm Trilby¬ 
like foot with his ; while a third individual is 
surveying the giant’s second boot on his own 
very ordinary leg. The caricature is, of 
course, very much e.xaggerated. 

The next illustration lUpicts what is known 
as the Durham Book, or St. Cutbbert’s 


' THIS DURHAM BOOK. 

Gospels. "I'his manuscript is a folio volume 
written on 258 leaves of thick vellum, and 
tiontaining'the four (lospcls in the Datin 
Version of St Jerome, to which are prefixed 
is usual the Canons of Eusebius. The 
lUanuscript was written and illuminated--- 
according to a note at the end of the book - 
' in botiQUr of St Cuthbert by Eadfrith, Bishop 


of Lindisfarne, who succeeded to the see in 
the year 698, and died in 721. His 
successor, ylithelwald, caused it to be 
splendidly bound and adorned* with gold and 
gems. Thus completed, it was preserved in 
the Monastery of Lindisfarne till about the 
year 875, when on account of the renewed 
devastations of the ])anes. Bishop Eardulf 
and Abbot Eadrid carried away from the 
monastery the liont'S of St Cuthbert and 
other saints, together with the precious 
volume shown in the picture. Now, having 
])roposcd to go ovef to Ireland, they set 
sail from the River Derwent, but encoun 
tered a terrific .storm, in which their shij) was 
thrown on” one side by the violencte of the 
waves and St. Cuthhert’s Cospels carried 
away into the vasty deep. A hook of su(di 
value, however, was not permitted to he 
lost; and it is interesting to note that, in a 
dream, it was shortly afterwards revealed to 
one of tlie monks that, on their arrival at 
Whitehaven, or Whitern, as it was then called, 
they would find the jirecious volume at the 
chb of the tide. To their great joy this 
.actually happened, and the Durham Book 
was picked up at a distance of three miles 
from the haven. 
The historian, 
Simeon — good, 
easy man ■— re¬ 
cords it as a 
miracle that the 
pages of the 
manuscript were 
not in the slightest 
degree injured by 
the salt water; 
and altliougli the 
visitor to the 
British Museum 
at this day may 
discern occasional 
stains upon the 
vellum, yet the 
yUiminations are 
throughout in the 
most perfect pre¬ 
servation. Beyond 
this nothing more 
is ‘ known of the 
famous hook, except that it was preserved at 
Durham at the time of the Reformation, 
when it was despoiled of its cover for the 
sake of the gold and jewels which adorned it, 
and which constituted quite a respectable 
little property. Subsequently the Durham 
Book came into the hands of one Bowyer, 
clerk to the Parliament in the reign of King 














“THEY SAW A MAN STANDING UP GLARINi; AT THEM.’ 
• {Set 







Virich the Guide. "■ 

(From the French of Guy de Maupassant, by Alys HAU.ARh.) 



JtMILAR to all the other little 
wood-built inns scattered here 
and there in the Hautes-Alpes, 
just below the glaciers in those 
bare, rocky pathways of the 
snow-capped mountain peaks, 
the Schwarenbach inn serves as a refuge for 
travellers through the flemmi Pass. 

During six months of the year it is in- 
halnted by its owner, ^eati Hauser, and his 
family, but as soon 
as the snow begins 
to get deep in the 
valley, so that the 
road to Locche is 
only just practic¬ 
able, the father and 
nuilher with their 
I laughter and three 
soils leave their 
little mountain 
horiie in charge of 
tile two guides, an 
old m:m named 
I iaspard Hari, and 
y o u n g U 1 r i c h 
Kunsi, and Sam, 
die huge mountain 
dog. 

'I'he two men 
with their faithful 
keeper remain until 
the following spring 
in their snowy 
prison, having no 
other view than the 
immense white 
slope of the Balm- 
horn, surrounded by 
pale, glittering 
mountain peaks, 
until they are finally 
shut up, blocked, as 
it were, bufl5d 
under the snow', 
which heaps itself 
up around them, 
and then ]3re^es 
close round the 
little house, bars the 
door, reaches the 
windows, and, in 
fach'wrajts the inn 
round completely in 
its white mantle, 
and then falJfe thickly 
on the roof. 



** THU DESCENT WAS NOT WITHOUH DANOirJt> ' 


On the day when Hauser and his fanutjt; 
set out on their journey back t« Ixteche, th^ 
winter had set injiand the descent was not 
without danger. The three sons went oti 
first with the mules laden with luggage; then 
came Jeanne Hauser and the daughter,. 
Louise, mounted on another mule. f. 

The two guides walked behind with the 'I 
father, for they were going to escort the little 
foniily to the heginning of the descent, d; 

They passed by the | ^ 
frozen lake which . 
is between the great , 
rocks near the inn, 
and then tlu-y con¬ 
tinued along the 
valley, which looked 
like an immense 
white sheet, on each : 
side of which rose 
the snowy peaks. A 
Hood of sunshine 
fell on the white, 
shining, frozen 
desert, lighting it 
up with a cold, 
blinding flame. 
There was no sign- 
of life in this ocean ■ 
of mountains, no ' 
movement in this . 
vas^ measureless 
solitude, not a 
sound broke the 
profound silence. 

Gradually the 
young guide Ulrich 
Kunsi, a tall, 
strong - looking 
Swiss with long , 
legs, got ahead of } 
Hauser and old. 
Gaspird Hari, and; I 
overtook the mule ' 
on which the two | 
women were riding. ' 
I’he younger m-i 
them watched him ; 
advancing, and a - 
happy light shone 
in her eyes. Sh6 
was a pretty young d 
girl, but her fait > 
hair and her pale 
cheeks looked asy 
though they had! 
lost their colotir 
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through these long sojourns in the moun¬ 
tains surrounded by ice and snow. When 
Ulrich had overtaken them he slackened 
his pace and walked alongside of them, his 
hand resting on the crupper. 

The Mfcre Hauser began at once to go 
over again all the details she had given him 
about the precautions necessary for the long 
winter .season in the little inn. It was his first 
winter up there, whilst old (iaspard had for 
the last fourteen years spent his winter months 
under the snow in the Schwarcnbadi inn. 

Ulrich Kunsi listened, but his eyes were 
fixed on the young girl, and he did not take 
in the sense of tlie words which fell on his 
ears. Every now and then he nodded his 
head and answered, “ Yes, Madame Hauser,” 
but his thoughts were far away, though his 
tranquil-looking face remained impassable. 
They arrived at thff Daube Lake, the long 
surface of which, all frozen as it was, stretched 
out smooth and flat as far as the end of the 
valley. 

On the right the dark rocks of the 1 iaulien- 
horn rose up i)erpendicularly I))' the enormous 
moraines of the liimmeren glacier upon 
which the Wildstrubel looked. 

As they approached the (lemmi Pass, 
which is the beginning of the descent to 
l/)eche, they suddenly came in sight of the 
immense horizon of the Valais Aljis, from 
which they were sejiarated by the deep, 
wide valley of the Rhone. It looked, in the 
distance, like a wliole world of white, irregular 
mountain tops, some flat and some pointed, 
and all glittering in the sunshine. There was 
the Mischabel, with its two horns ; the huge 
ma.ss of the Weisshorn; the heavy-looking 
Bruneckhorn ; the high, formidable pyramid 
of the Matterhorn, the man-slayer ; and that 
monstrous cbquette, the I)ent Hlanche. 
Then, down below them in a hole at the 
-bottom of a frightful abyss, they could see 
>eche, the houses of which looked like so 
iny grains of .sand thrown down into that 
ormous crevice which- the (lemmi Pass 
ises, and which begins over on the other 
le on the Rhone. I'he mule stopped at 
; beginning of the path which goes wind- 
; along, turning back and going on again, 
itastic and marvellous the whole length 
the mountain on the right until it 
tches the almost invisible village at its foot. 
The two women dismounted on to the 
owy ground and waited until Hauser and 
isparei came up with them. 

" Well, good-bye,” said Hauser, shaking 
fids with the two guides, “and keep*up 
ur courage till we meet next yctir,”» 


"Yes, good-bye till next year,” said old 
Gaspard. 

The Mere Hauser then shaok hands with 
the guides, and then it was Louise’s turn. 
Ulrich Ivunsi whispered, as he held her hand 
in his ; “ Don’t forget us up there under the 
snow,” and she an.swered, “ No ” ; but .so 
cjuietly that he guessed what she .said rather 
than heard it. 

“ Good-bye again, then,” said Jean Hauser, 
“ and take care of yourselves up there, you 
know,” and shaking -hands once more with 
the guides, he; stc])ped on in front of his wife 
and daughter to lead the way down to the 
village;. ‘In a short time they were out of 
sight, hidden by the turn of the winding path. 

The two men then retraced their steps and 
walked slowly back in the direction of the 
.Schwarenl.)ac.h inn. They went along, side 
by side, without speaking. They would be 
alone now—face to fact; with each other for 
tin.; next four or five months. 

Presently, Gaspard Hari began to tell 
about his life the previous winter. He had 
had with him Michael C'anol, who was now 
loo old to venture it .again, as, of course, there 
is no knowing what may ha|)(ren during tho.se 
long months of solitude. It had not been 
so monotonous after all, for the chief thing 
is Just to make up one’s mind to it from the 
very first day, and then, too, they had found 
all kinds of things to do, and had played 
at various indoor games when they wanted a 
change. 

Ulrich Kunsi listened mechanically to the 
old man’s words, but his thoughts were with 
the little family on their way down to the 
village along the winding path of the (.lemmi 
Pass. Soon the two men caught sight of the 
little inn, which was only just visible like a 
tiny black'spcck at the foot of the monstrous 
wave of snow. When at last they arrived at 
their destination and ojrened the door, the 
large dog with his curly hair began to jump 
up and frolic round them. 

“ Now, then, my lad,” ?aid ‘old Gaspard, 
" we’ve got no woman here now to cook our 
dinner; you set to work and peel the 
potatoes, and we’ll soon have something 
ready between us.” „ 

The following morning the time seemed to 
go very slowly; at least, so thought Ulrich 
Kunsi. Old Gaspard sat by the fire smoking 
his pipe, whilst the young man gazed out of 
the window at the dazzling white mountain 
qpposite the house. 

In the afternoon he went out for a walk 
and amused himself with followitig the tracks 
of the mule on which the two women had 



ULRICH THE UVJDE. 




ridden the day before. When he reached 
the (iernmi Pass he lay down on the ground 
at the edge of the abyss, and looked down 
ai Loeche. 

'I'he village in its rocky w'ell was not yet 
liidden by the snow, which, however, had 
nearly reached it, but was stopjxid by the 
pine forests which sheltered the environs. Its 
low houses, as seen from that height, looked 
like so many stones in a meadow. Louise 
Hauser was down there now in one of those 
grey houses. In which*onc, thouglr? Ulrich 
Kunsi could not tell, as he was too far 
aw;iy to be able to distinguish them scpa- 
r.iteiy. How he did wish he could* go down 
to the vilLage, now, lieforc it rvas too late. 

The sun had by this time disappeared 
hi iiind the high crest of Wildstrubel, and the 
voiing man wemled his way once more back 
to the inn. (lasjwrd was still smoking, but 
on seeing his comjranion he j)ro])()sed a 
g.mie (jf cards. Tliey s.at rlown t(j tlie 
little table facing each other and played 
for a Irtng time, and then had their 
sn[)per and went to bed. 



HKY I'l.AVKn A I.ONti 'nMl- 


The next few days were just like that first 
one—clear and cold, but no fresh snow. Olil 
(’laspxtrd w'ould •.spend his afternoons looking 
out for the eagles and the rare birds which 
ventured on these icy summits, whilst Ulrich 
took his favourite walk down to the Gi;mrni 
Pass in order to have a glimpse of the village, 
and then on his return they would play at 
cards or dominoes, and stake .some triflyrg 
object in order to add to the interest. 

One morning Gaspard, who was up first, . _ . . 

called ottt to his companion. A moving lik^ te stay in bed in the morning, but was 


cloud, thick but light, of white 
falling on them and all round them 
lessly, and was burying them gradually und»' 
a heavy, mos.sy mattress. Tliis continued: 
for four days and /our nights, and the tWO. 
men had, to keei) the door and windows 
oli.-ar, to hollow out a passage and cut some 
steps in order to get up on to this icy powdeE 
which, after twelve. hrrurs’ frost, was harder 
than the granite of the moraines. They hftd 
to live now almost like prisoners, scarcely 
venturing outside of their dwelling, and each 
of them accoini)lished regularly the every¬ 
day household tasks which he had from the 
first luidcrtakcii. Ulrich Kunsi did all the 
cleaning and the washing, and he also cat 
and carried lire wood, whilst Gaspard’s share 
of the work was the cooking and seeing to 
the fire. 

Their regular, monotonous 
1 tasks were relieved hy their 
games at cards 
and dominoes, 
and both of them 
being very quiet 
and placid, tlrey 
never quarrelled 
by any chance. 
There were never 
any impatient 
or sharp words, 
and they w'ere 
never even' 
bad - tempered, 
lor they had 
both taken in 
a good stock of 
resignation in 
order to be able 
to endure this 
winter sojourn- 
on the top of 
the mountain. , 
Sometimes old 
(iaspard would.:, 
hike his gun.:S 
and go out ^ 
chamois hunting, and whenever he had ; 
luck there was great feasting in the little ? 
Schw.irenbach inn. 

One morning he set out on one of the.se :: 
ex[)editions. Tlie thermometer was eighteen 
degrees below freezing-point, and as the sun:; 
was not yet up the wily huntsman hoped to 
surprise his prey round about the Wildstrubel* 
Ulrich, finding himself alone, did not get; 
up till towards ten o’clock. He was natu-. 
rskly a good sleeper, and would often have 
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ashamed to give way to his laziness when 
Gaspard was there, as the old guide was such 
an early riser and so energetic always. On 
the morning in question Ulrich took his 
breakfast in a leisurely way and gave the dog 
his. Sam, too, sijcnt nearly all his time now, 
night and day, in front of the fire sleeping. 

When the young man got up from the 
table a strange, sad kind of feeling came 
over him, a .sort of horror of the solitude, 
and he wished that Gaspard were there to 
have their customary game of cards. He 
missed it, as it had Ik-coitic cpiite a habit 
now to sit down after breakfast and have 
their game until it was time to prepare for 
the next meal. 

l.ater on, as he could not settle down to 
anything, he set out to go and meet Gaspard, 
who was to be back homo towards four 
o'clock. 'I’he snow,had levelled the deep 
valley, filled up all the crcviei-s, hidden the 
two lakes entirely from sight, and covered 
the rocks so that there was nothing to be 
seen now b«;tween the two immense moun¬ 
tains but an enormous smooth white b.asin, 
all dazzling and frozen. 

For the last three weeks Ulrich had not 
been down to the edge of the precipice to 
look at the little village. He wanted to go 
there before climbing the mountain slopes 
which led to Wildstruhel. Ix)eche was now 
also under the snow, and the houses w-ere 
scarcely visible at all, buried as they were 
under this pale mantle, 'fuming to the 
right, Ulrich reached the Uimmeren glacier. 
: He went on with his long, mountaineer strides, 
, his iron-tipped staff striking the snow, wliiib 
lyas as hard as stone, whilst, with his eagle 
glance, he looked round in search of a 
vEkek moving speck in the distance on this 


moutibun crests, which were still purple from 
the reflection of the sky j but the deep valley 
itself was turning a leaden greje 

Suddenly the young man was seized with a 
strange, 'nameless fear. It seemed to him as 
though the silence, the cold, the solitude, 
and the winter death of these mountains 
were entering his very soul, and as though 
they would stop his Ijlood and freeze it in 
his veins, as though they would stiffen his 
limbs and make of him a motionless, frozen 
being. 'I'his idea took ])oss(;ssi()n of him, 
and he set off running as fast as he could go 
towards their dwelling. “Gaspard must have 
come b.aak by now,” he said to himself; tin; 
old man had doubtless taken another road, 
and he would find liim seated before the five 
with his dead chamois at his feet. 

Presently he came in sight of the inn. 
'I’hcre was no smoke from the chimnty. 
Ulrich hurried on faster and faster, l)ut when 
he opened the door there was only Sam, who 
junijied up to greet him ; Gaspard Hari had 
not yet returned. 'I'errified at the old man's 
long absence, Ulrich turned round as thougli 
he (expected to see him hiding in one of tin- 
corner.s. He then busied liimself with light 
ing tlie fire and making the soup, hoping 
that by the time the evening meal was ready 
Gaspard would be hack. Every few minutes 
he would go to the door and look out to sec 
whether he were not in sight. 

It was niglit now, a pale, wan sort of night 
such as one has on the mountains, a 
livid dusk, lighted up from the edge of the 
horizon by a dear, yellowish crescent, which 
was just ready to full behind the mountain- 
to[)S. 'I'he young man went back into the 
house, sat down and warmed his hands and 
feet at the fire, while he turned over in his own 


.measureless sheet of snow. 

■;;; When he had arrived at the edge of the 
Sglacier he stopped suddenly, wondering to 
liimself whether Gaspard had taken this 
and then he walked on along the 
luiofaines with a (juicker stej) and a feeling 
cjeveiy minute more and more anxious. It 
*t)egan to get dusk, a pink shade came over 
l^he snow, and a dry, frosty wind blew in 
^||uste over its crystal surface. Ulrich called 
iji a shrill voice that vibrated through the 
and broke the death-like silence in which 
mountains were wrapped. It could be 
for a long distance over the deep, still 
)‘W(ives of the frozen foam, just like the cry of 
bird over the waves of the sea, and then it 
.Jdkd away again and there was no answer. 
yl-IIJlrich walked on and on, and the sun was 
i ffeking gradually lower and k)v^r bedrid 


mind all the accidents which were possible. 

Gaspard might have fallen and broken his 
leg, he might h.ave slipped into a hole, oi 
stumbled and twisted his foot. If so, be 
would be lying there in the snow, chilled 
through and through, and suif with the cold 
he would be in utter despair, shouting foi 
help, calling out with all the strength he had 
left, and his voice would fall on the silent 
air, and there would be no one to answer him. 

Where was he, though? The mountair 
was so vast, so rugged, and- so dangerous 
to explore, especially at this season of the 
year, that ten or twenty guides might search 
in every direction for a whole week before 
finding a man in that immensity. Ulrich 
l^nsi, however, decided that if Gaspare 
Hari were not back by midnight, he woup: 
set with, seatch'for 
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. He began to make preparations for his 
(..xpedition. He put enough food to last for 
two days in, a knapsack, took his steel 
crampons, and fastened a long, stout cord 
round and round his body, and Examined 
his iron-tip{)ed crook and his axe?, with which 
lit; would probably have to cut steps in the 
ice. fie then sat down and waited. The 
lire was blazing in the grate and the dog 
snoring away on the hearth, whilst the clock 
was beating time regularly within its wooden 
case like the heart.of a human being. 
L'lrich .sat there waiting, listening intently for 
any sound in the distance, shuddering when 
the wind rustled over the roof tuid against 
the walls. 

The clock struck midnight, and the first 
-.troke startled him. Then feeling that he 
was all unnerved, he put some water on the 
lire to boil in order to make himself a cup of 
strong coffee before setting out. When the 
clock struck again he roused Sam and then, 
opening the door, started in the direction of 
W ildstrubel. for over five hours he con¬ 
tinued his ascent, .scaling rocks, cutting fool 
holds in I he ice, advancing slowly, and some 
times ha\'ing to haul up the dog after him 
with his cord. 

It was nearly six o’clock when be arrived 
on the top of one of the pieaks where he 
knew (hispard wars in the haliit of coming to 
hunt the chamois. Ulrich wailed now for 
the daylight, 'fhe sky w.as gr tting paler over 
liis head, and suddenly :i strange light flashed 


Gradually the highest peidts in the distance > 
changed to a delicate, neshy'^itlk hu^ and? 
then the red sun appeared behind the 
giant heights of the Bernese Alps. v;;5; 

Ulrich Kunsi npw started on his way 
more. He walked along like a himtsmansf 
with his head bent, looking out for tracks, ahdS 
cncouragitig the dog every now and then witfe ' 
a “ Search, Sam ! Searcli! flood dog! ” y 

He began to descend the mountain again, V 
now gazing down at every jirecipice, and now ■ 
and again calling out; but his voice always ? 
died away in the dumh immensity, and there 
was no answer on ;my side. Sometimes he: 
would knci'l down, with his ear on the i 
ground to listen, and he would imagine h^'; 
heard .a voice, and would set oft again', 
ipiickly, calling all the way ; hut not another % 
.sound would he hear, and he would have to 
sit down to ri’sl, exhaintcd and despairing. 

d'owards mid-day he took some refresh¬ 
ment and fed the dog, who was :is worn out 
as his m.astcr, aiul then they started once 
more on their search. W hen night came on 
they were still going along, although they , 
must have walked over thirty miles of 
mountain road. .As they were too far from 
the little inn to think of gelling hack, and 
too tired to be tible to continue their way, 
Ulrich hollowed out a hole in the snow and 
(Touched down in it, with the dog, under a 
rug that he had brought with him slung over ' 
his shoulders. 

They lay down together, the young man and 
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The day was just beginning to dawn when 
he got up. His legs were as stiff as bars of 
iron, and he w'as so low-spirited that he could 
have cried out in his anguish, whilst his heart 
beat so fast that he felt it would stop alto¬ 
gether at the slightest sound he might now 
hear. 

The idea suddenly came to him that he 
too w!»s going to die of cold in this terrible 
solitude, and the very horror of such a death 
’ roused him to action. He began to descend 
the mountain, this time in the direiaion of 
the inn. Ho stumbled and fell several times, 
and the po(.)r dog lagged behind, limping 
along on his three paws. They reached 
Schwarenbach towards four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and found the bouse empty just as 
they had left it. Ulrich made? a lire, and 
after he and the dog had eaten sontething, he 
was so worn out thst he fell asleep, for he 
was absolutely incapable of thinking al)oiit 
anything. 

He slept for a long time • a very long time 
—completely overmastered by invincible 
slumber. Suddenly the sound of a \t)ice, of 
- a cry of his own name, “ Ulrich ! ” roused 
him, and he got ui) hastily. Had he been 
... dreaming ? Was it one of those strange cries 
which one hears in dreams when one’s mind 
is ill at ease? No; he heard it again, now 
distinctly—that cry which vibrated, and which 
seemed to have entered into his very soul. 

' Most certainly someone had called, and it 
was his name he had heard - “ Ulrich ! ” 
Someone w.as there near to the house, there 
'.. was ho doubt al)out it. 

’^^e rushed to the door, opened it, and 
..sb^ed with all his might:— 

. **Gaspard, (laspard, are you there?” 

. There was no aji.swer, not a sound, not a 
.murmur, not a moan, nothing. It was dark, 
but the snow could l>e seen as white as ever. 


. ,.;The wind had risen, that bitter, icy wind 
Jfiieh cracks the .stones and leaves nothing 
miVe on those deserted heights. It swept along 
•m sudden gusts, more williering and more 
; tlst^ly even than the fiery wind of the desert. 
^SSillrich cried out again: “(laspard! Uas- 
l Uaspard!” 

■;Y”Then he waited again and listened. All 
ISM dumb on the mountain. And now a 
gfettal terror took po.ssession of him, and he 
in all .his bones. He rushed back 
’ JMf>^ the house, closed the door, and fastened 
ipe bolts, and then sank down on a chair, 
*iii»«ering all over from head to foot. 

; • He was certain, absolutely certain, that his 
pdnldtAde had just now called him with liis 
' dying breath. Of that, he Was 


one is sure that one is alive or that one is 
eating a piece of bread. Oaspard Hari 
must have been slowly dying during two 
days and three nights down in some hole, in 
one of 'those deep, immaculate - looking 
ravines, the whiteness of which is more 
.sinister than the dense gloom of the subter¬ 
ranean passages. 

He had been dying tluring those two days 
and three nights, and now a few minutes ago 
he had drawn his last breath as he thought of 
his young comrade, ond his soul was no 
.sooner free than it ha<l taken its flight tow'ards 
the inn where Ulrich had been sleeping, atid 
it had called liim l)y virtue of that m.ysterious 
and terrible ))ower which the souls of the 
dead have of haunting the living. It had 
cried f)Ut, this voicele.ss soul, to the soul of 
the young man ns he slept; it had ulten.'d 
its last farewell, or its rejiroach, or perhaps 
its curse, on the man who had not sought 
long enough on the mountain. 

And Ulrich felt as though it was there with 
him, this soul, near him, behind the wall on 
tlie other side of the door wliich he had just 
bolted. It was roaming about like a night- 
bird whieb rustles against the lighted windows 
with its feathers, and th'i young man almost 
shrieked uloud in his awe and terror. He 
wanted to get up and rush away, but he 
dared not ojkii the door ; he dared not now, 
and he never would dare to fiom iieneefortli, 
for the phantom would remain then: day and 
night, hovering round the inn, until the old 
man’s body liad been found and jilaced in 
consecrated ground in some cemetery. 

It began to get light, and Ulrich felt more 
rea.ssured at the return of the brilliant sun¬ 
shine. He prepared his meal, fed the dog, 
and then he sat down again in despair and 
torture at flie thought of the old man lying 
amongst the snow. 

When once more the darkness began to 
cover the mountain, fresh terrors assailed 
him. He walked about in the dark kitchen, 
lighted only by one (lickd-iTig‘candle. He 
walked backwards and forwards from one 
.side to the other, taking long strides and 
listening—listening intently to hear whether 
the fearful cry of the previous night came 
across the gloomy stillness of the mountain. 
And he felt himself alone, the wretched man, 
more alone than any human being had ever 
been! 

He was alone in the midst of this immense 
snowy desert, alone more than six thousand 
feet above any inhabited dwelling, right up 
;^bpve the world of human being^j-—alone in 
thijs tcweit land. A wild idea took posseMoP 
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JarnM i., arid kter 
on it found its way 
into the library of 
Sir Robert Cotton, 
with whose magnifi¬ 
cent collection it 
was presented to the 
nation in 1753. 

Next is shown a 
bronze Mercury of 
the same period as 
•• the Jupiter which 
was found in 1792 
at I’araniythia., in 
JCpirus. One pecu¬ 
liarity of this figure 
which has never 
been observed in 
any other of Mer¬ 
cury, or of any deity 
who had the desir¬ 
able gift of perj)etual 
youth, is the mark¬ 
ing of the veins, 
which are distinct 
and prominent ns in 
the figure of Jupiter 
aforesaid. Figures of 
Mercury ai'e among 
the most com- 
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other 

is there any indication of veins, 
either in tlie limbs or body; and, 
therefore, is this eliaracteristic 
considered proof of the high 
anti(|uity of the figure. The 
finishing is throughout in a degree 
of perfection unknown in any¬ 
thing else. Listen to the rhapsody 
of the art lover, s|)eaking of this’ 
identical figure : “ Though every 
lock of hair is accurately coni- 
[losed, it seems movable with 
every breeze; and though the 
lines of the lips, brows, and eyelids 
are perfectly finished, no magnifier 
could trace any sign of a tool in 
any jiart of the surface. Every 
muscle appears.clastic, and the 
countenance absolutely sjieaking 
with g beauty and sweetness of 
character positively more than 
humaft.” The drapery, too, is 
composed and finished with the 
same happy mixture of breadth, 
lightness, sharjiiiess, and delicacy, 
and has been cast with the l«rft 
ann #nd shpillder; ifyhich it covert 


in a stKJorad pke*; fastened to' the 
with a gold stud, which Was drawn out 
the drapery removed to allow of the 
being moulded some years ago ki Paris. 
right arm, too, of»which the hand hot^j^J 
purse made of the entire skin of some 
animal, has been cast and wrought separah^i; 
and very neatly joined to the body a llttk:’ 
below the shoulder. - j. 

This exquisite figure was found exactly 
it is here represented, on its ancient jiedestid:) 
elegantly enriched with the lotus, inlaid with;? 
silver and onaniel, and with a votive goldfl 
torque hung loosely round its neck, on tfcfe’ 
iqtli of February, 1732, at a place called;.; 
Tierre l.iiisit {rrfis// omen.'), near Hufrii 
1 .yons. Two labourers being driven froiii 
llieir work liy a shower of rain, observed ft* 
small cave near a cascade, the mouth-' 
whereof was stopped it|) by a large stonCf ; 
This they removed with their pickaxes, ’ 
and inside they found this figure, which' 
tliey at once carried to a bourgeois of Huis, ■ 
named Janiii, in who.se fKjssession it remained :; 
until 1747, when it was purchased of Janin by-; 
the almoner of the Chapter of Belleville, who 
had the interesting story of its finding re»'- 
corded in a f rod’s verbal before a notaty. Thh 
figure remained at Belleville in the almorierii ■: 
possession until the year 1788, when he 
leaving it to his friend, the Abb^ Tersant, hts 
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passed into 
: I'^ast India 


Paris. 'I’he latter, u|)on realizing the dangers 
which threatened aH the French clergy in 
179a, sold H for h'f^ htihcs. 

In the preceding re^oduction is shown a 
beautiful little tnodel of. a Chinese villa— 
occupants^ grounds, and all It formed part 
of a present sent by the Emperor of China for 
Josephine, wife of the first Consul, Buona¬ 
parte. It never reached its destination, how¬ 
ever, for the vessel in which the model was 
being conveyed to Eurai)e was captured by one 
of the ubiquitous British ships of war. After 
the treaty of Amiens in 1802 the restitution 
of this interesting present wa.s offered, Irut 
refused; and sulrsispiently it 
the mu.seum belonging to the 
Company. The thing may now 
be seen in the Indian section of 
the South Kensington .Museum. 

In 1873, the Printte of Wales 
presented to the British Museum 
—or, to lx: quite correct, to the 
department of Greek and Roman 
■ Jtntiquitics—a quadrangular stele 
' ■pr pillar of white marble, on the 
; fpur sides of which is inscribed 
• a decree of the City of Rhodes, 

^recording the raising of a volun¬ 
tary loan for the defence of the 
city in some great emergency. 

The names of the contributors 
of the loan, and the .sums sub¬ 
scribed by eat'h, are recorded on 

the marble.for all the worhl 

like the subscription list of a 
' Mansion House fund. But fani-y 
Rhodes raising a loan ! One 
wonders whether there were any 
troublesome Outlanders to be 
dealt with. And the Rhoilesian 
horse, what of tliat famous fight¬ 
ing body? But 1 am digressing. 

I'iThe stek from Rhoilcs is shown 
iiri: the picture. It seems that 
transcripts of this same 
decree were ordered to he in- 
jl^bed on stelce and set up in as 
fisjany public places in the city, 
d&tperts have for generations fought frantically 
the inscription, and here is the latest 
plrtttlt: “From the character of the paleo- 
i 4 fepby, this decree may be referred to the 
century before Christ; and from internal 
fg^ence (can they have turned the thing 
^i^de put?) it is probable that the emergency 
ter which the loan was raised was the cele- 
itMed siege by Demetrius Poliorcetes (305 
,^304 This, of course, leaves • us 

jdangely calm. Why ^ht over it? 1110 


^‘emergency for which the loan Arils raised’” 
was probably one which comefii to every man 
among us i 

This inscription was formerly embedded in 
the payeVnent of the Church of St. John, in 
Rhodes. After the I'urkish conquest this 
church became a mosque, and the vaults 
under it were used as a powder-magazine- . 
w'hich will surprise no one who has atten 
tively read the former part of this article 
dealing with the Elgin Marbles. In 185611x1 
powder c.xplodcd--why, deponent knowctli 
not—and the church was destroyed. As a 
natural sccjuencc, the stele wa.s broken into 
a nuinlxT of fragments, but the principal 
part, when found, was fortunately uninjured. 

And the pilgrim who makes his 
way to the Reading Room of 
the British Museum among the 

habitues thereof—a race apart. 

may turn aside on the left into 
the [larts lilled with antique hits 
of sculpture and things, and may 
examine the stele from Rhodes 
at his leisure. But, believe me, 
he will be an inijiressionable 
man who views the thing with 
emotion. 

The picture reproduced on 
the next page is from a photo- 
grajih of that lamous Rem¬ 
brandt etching, “ Christ Healing 
the .Si(;k,” more iiopularly known 
as the “Hundred Guilder 
i^iece,” because tradition s,ays 
that an impression was sold for 
that sum-- rather less than ^8 
of our money —- during the 
artist’s lifetime. 'J'his etching 
is probably the most famous in 
existence; and of the “ first 
state” only eight impressions 
arc known to exist. At least 
six of these arc in public collec¬ 
tions, and two are in the Print 
Room of the BHtish Museum. 

.All original imjiression was 
offered .for public .sale in 
1893, it was known to be the 

last that could come intOr the market, it 
realized the large sum of, 1,750. In the 
year 1799, the Rev. Clayton Mordaunt 
Cracherode, who died in that year, bequeathed 
his library to the British Museum, including 
a large number of etchings and drawings, 
which comprised Rembrandt etchings of 
highest quality. The rornantic story attaebbd 
to the “ Hutrfred.Guilderetbmrig cbiri- 
menced with the year t^8. At that tiiM 
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procured a search-warrant and proceeded to 
Dighton’s establislinient, where they seized 
all the prints they could find, whether 
belonging to the Museum or not. Dighton 
himself was taken into custody, but, amazing 
as it may seem, it was subsequently 
ascertained that, as there were no marks upon 
the Museum [trims sufficient to establish 
their identity, no jirosecution could be 
sustained, and Dighton was accordingly 
set at liberty, the prints only being r-etained 
— anotht:r Portland Vase case, in fact, 
These exiiuisite Rembrandt etchings are 
known to collectors by the imprint of a; 
palette and brushes which Dighton had ; 
coolly stamped upon them to mark them a,S 
his own. Mr. Beloe, the custodian of th©> 
Print Room, resigned his appointment ip 
consequence of this affair, while DightoP,j 
himself fell into disgrace and poverty, dying.. 
miserably some two or three years aftewar#;; 

The man had certainly hit upon an ingeni'r ' 
ous method of stealing the prints. Benegth 
his .arm he brought his own portfolio, fiBed 
with blank paper, returning each time with a 
priceless lot of etchings. In 1817, Dibdin 
wrote about the incident, referring elqgaptly 
to .the thief as, a “ bipedal serpenh” and 
denoundng bitt^y biis release from imprison- 
tp Ipose among Other print- 


jcrmission to visit the Print Room of the 
Vluseiim W.1S e.xtremely difficult to obt.ain. 

Just [ircvious to that year, however, one 
fighton, a caricaturist, wlio kept a fruit 
■ho|) at Charing Cross, did obtain such 
icrmission by an order from no less a 
jcrsonage than the Primxi of Wales. At this 
ime, Mr. Beloe, the assistant librarian, was 
n charge of the I’rint Room ; and relying on 
he Prince’s introduction, he neglected his 
luties by leaving the supirosed student 
inattended in the department. Now, the 
atter availed himself of the op[)ortunity to 
iteal a large number of fine prints—especially 
he Rembrandt etching. Some of these he 
jffered for sale to Messrs. Woodburn, who 
vere then the leading dealers in pictures 
ind prints, and had their establishment in 
it. Martin’s I^ne. Among the etchings 
)ffered by Dighton was the one reproduced 
lere; and h.aving doubts of its origin, 
Mr. Samuel Woodburn immediately took 
t to Great Russell Street, to compare 
t with the original in the Museum. Of 
;ourse, he held that original in his hand, and 
m missing it from its place he presently dis¬ 
covered the robbery from certain imperfectly 
)bliterated marks qn the mounting of the 
mpnessipP. W at once communi- 
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collectors without a hair of his head being 
touched.” 

An indirect appeal was made to the various 
purchasers of the stolen treasures, and to the 
credit of most of them, he it said, they were 
promptly returned to the Museum. 

The entrance to the Nimrmid ('i.nllery of the 
British Museum is flanked by a lion and a 
bull, winged and man-headed. These were 
brought by the well-known explorer. Sir 
Henry Layard, from the north west palace of 
Ashur-nasir-pal, at Nimroiid. They formed 
part of Sir Henry I^iynrd’s discoveries at 
Nineveh. Having 
traversed Asia Minor 
and Syria, Sir Henry 
felt an irresistible 
desire to penetrate to 
the regions beyond the 
Euphrates ; but wlfen 
he reached Mosel, to 
secure Mohanied 
Fasha’s permission to 
make the necessary 
excavations, he met 
i^with every conceivable 
ibbStacle. On one occa- 
!Mpp it was found that 
; the Cadi was endea¬ 
vouring to stir up tilt- 
people against the ex¬ 
plorer on the grounds 
that he was carrying 
away treasures—wliich 
in a sense was true. 

Another rumour was 
bruited abroad that 
Sir Henry was un¬ 
earthing inscriptions 
which proved beyond 
doubt that the Franks 
had once held the 
country, and yiekiing 
tStndence whereby the 
unbelievers would be 
imabled to resume possession and exterminate 
Ml devout Moslems. The lion was given 
|5y6 legs in order that, from whatever point 
OT view it was regarded, the spectator could 
iiehold the perfect animal. 

• ' For various reasons, the Arabs who assisted 
Sir Henry Layard in his excavations gave 
'iXSOuliaT, and at times violent, demonstrations 

their interest in the work. The moment 
l^e^in pieces of sculpture turned up they 
yifMe promptly beaten and spat upon, while 
tfeeis were devoutly kissed. At times, too, 
fte fiery felloivs dashed into the trentihes 
^ madmen with sh-eara^ Mir, ah# 
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removed the baskets „ ™...; ...... ™ipusin'» 

celerity, shouting at the satiile time the war” 
cry of their particular tribe. ‘ 

In spite of all this display of feverish 
energy, however, these discoveries wen- 
made under very trying conditions. Sir 
Henry’s health was rapidly giving way ; nor is 
this to be wondered at seeing that he had to 
pass many hours in the trenches when the ther 
mometer registered from iiadeg. to iisdeg. 
in the shade. Hot winds swept over the 
devoted band like fflrnacc blasts during the 
day, and clearly were not conducive to sleep 
at night. Being at this 
time without the neces¬ 
sary means for remov¬ 
ing these huge scul|)- 
turcs in safety. Sir 
Henry Layard was 
advised by the trustees 
of the British Museum 
to leave th(;m where 
they were discovered 
until some favourable 
oiiportunity presented 
itself for trans|X)rtiiig 
them. Naturally, the 
exitlorcr did not like to 
for.sake the treasures 
he had recovered, so he 
resolved ujton .attempt¬ 
ing the rimioval and 
embarkation of two of 
the smallest and best 
preserved. Accord- 
ingl)’, he fixed upon 
this l)ull and its com¬ 
panion the lion, 'fhen 
a new difficulty arose, 
because no wood but 
poplarwasconveniently 
available for the con¬ 
struction of a cart. A 
carpenter was, there- 
fort^ dispatched to the 
neighbouring mountains to fell mulberry trees, 
and in due time a rude conveyance was built 
upon which were enthroned, so to speak, the 
bull and the lion. This cart was then 
dragged down to the river by the Arabs, where 
it remained with its fweeious cargo until Sir 
Henry had succeeded in persuading a rafts¬ 
man from Baghdad to construct a raft for 
each piece of sculpture. Eventually this was 
done, the rafts being held together by 600 
dried sheep and goat skins. Both bull and 
lion were in this way floated down to Baghdad, 
whence they were transported dkect to 
England. 
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Rodney Stone. 

By' a. CONAN DOVl.E. 


CHAPTER V. 

BUCK TRKr.l'.LMS. 

that I was in my seviai- 
ith year, and had already 
1C n<x;d fnr a razor, I had 
un to weary of the narrow 
of the village, and to 
g to see something of tlie 
great world beyond. And the craving was 
ail the stronger heeaiise 1 durst not speak 
openly about it, for the least hint of it 
brought the tears into my mother’s eyes. But 
now there was the less reason that 1 should 
stay at home, since my father was at her side, 
and so my mind w.as all filled by this 
prospect of my uncle’s visit, and of the 
chance that he might set my feet moving at 
last upon tile road of life. 

As you may think, it was tow.ards my 
father’s profession that my thoughts and 
my hopes turned, for from my child¬ 
hood 1 have never seen the 'heave of 
I he .sea or tasted the salt upon my lips 
without feeling the blood of five genera¬ 
tions of seamen thrill within my veins. 
.\nd think of the challenge which was ever 
waving in those days before the eyes of a 
coast-living lad ! 1 bad but to walk up to 

Wolstonbury in the war time to see the .sails 
of the French chasse inarees and privateers. 
Again and again I have heard the roar of 
the guns coming from far out over the w.ater.s. 
Seamen would tell us how they had left 
London and been engaged ere Iiightfall, or 
sailed out of Bortsmouth and been yard arm 
to yard-arm before they had lost sight of St. 
Helen’s light. It was this imminence of 
the danger which wanned our hearts to our 
sailors, and ’msfcfe us talk, round the winter 
fires, of our little Nelson, and Cuddie 
Collingwood, and Johnnie Jarvis, and the 
rest of them, not as being great High 
Admirals with, titles and dignitie.s, but as 
good friends whom we loved and honoured 
above all others. IVhat boy was there 
through the length and breadth of Britain 
who did not long to be out with them 
under the red-cross flag ? 

But now that peace had come, and die, 
fleets which had swept the Channel and tlie 
Mediterraflean were lying dismantled in our 
harbours, there was less to draw one’s, fancy 


.seawards. It was London now of which 
thought by day and brooded by night: the; 
huge city, the home of the wise and the,: 
great, from whii:h came this constant stream ’ 
of carriage.s, and those crowds of dusty i 
[leople who were for ever flashing past our 
window pane. It was this one side of life , 
which first presented itself to me, and so, 
as a hoy, 1 used to picture the (’ity as 
a gigantic stable with a liuge huddle of 
co.'iches, which W(.re for ever streaming 
off down the eounlry roads. But, then, . 
Clhaiiipioii 1 larrison told me how the fighting- 
men lived there, and. my father how the 
heads of the Navy lived there, and ' my 
mother how her hrutlier and liis grand friends 
were there, until at last I was consumed with 
impatience to see this marvellous heart of 
England. 'I'liis eoining of my uncle, then, 
was the breaking of light through the dark¬ 
ness, though 1 liartlly dared to hope that he 
would take me with him into those high; 
circles in which lie lived. My mother, how¬ 
ever, had such eoiificlenf.c either in hi.s good|.' 
nature or in her own jiowers of persuasion, 
that slit; already began to make furtive prc; 
paratioiis for my (le))arture. 

But if the narrowness of the village life;, 
chafed my easy spirit, it itas a torture to the, 
keen and ardent mind of Itoy Jim. It was 
hut a few days after tile coming of my uncle’s 
letter that we walked over the 1 towns together, 
and 1 had a peep of the bitterness of his 
heart. 

“What is there for me to do, Rodney?’’ 
he cried. “ I forge a slioi’, and 1 fuller it, and, 
I clip it, and 1 caulkeii it, and I knock six , 
Iioles in it, and there it is finished. Then I> 
do it again and again, and blow up thhV 
bellows and feed the forge, and rasp a hotrf's 
or two, and there is a day’s work done, anti ’ 
every (lay the .same as the other. Was it fp^i 
this only, do you think, that I was born iii^dii 
the world ? ” 

I looked at him, his proud, eagle fac^J 
and his tall, sinewy figure, and I wondered; 
whether in the whole land there was a finer,: 
handsomer man. 

“ 'I’he Army or the Navy is the place &»: 
you, Jim,” said I. 

“That is very well,” he cried. :“ If you go 


into the Navy, as you are likely to do, yoii 
go as *n ofifcer, .and it is you who do the 

ci^ghi. 






ordering. If I go in, It is as one who was 
born to receive orders.” 

“An officer gets his orders from those 
above him.” * 

“But an officer docs rtot have the lasli 
hung over his head. I saw a poor fellow at 
the inn here—it was some years ago--who 
showed us his back in the tap-room, all cut 
into red diamonds with the boatswain’s whip. 
‘ Who ordered th.it?’ I a.sked. ‘'I'he 
captain,’ said he. ‘And what would you 
have had if you had struck him dead?’ said 
‘The yard-arm,’ he an.swered. ‘'I'hen if 
I had been you that’s where I should have 
been,’ said I, and I st)oke the truth. I can’t 
help it. Rod ! There’s something here in 
my heart, .srimething that is as much a part 
of myself as this hand is, which holds me 
to it.” 

“1 know that you aVe as proud as I.ucifcr,” 
.said I. 

“It was born with me, Roddy, and I can’t 


help it. Life would be easier if I could., i 
was made to be fny own master, and there’s 
only one place where I can hope to be so.” 

“ Wheoe is that, Jim?” 

“In London. Miss Hinton has told me 
of it, until I feel as if 1 could find my way 
through it from end to end. iihe loves to 
talk of it as well as 1 do to listen. I have it 
all laid out in my mind, and I can see where 
the playhouses are, and how the river runs, 
and where the King’s house is, and the 
Prince’s, and the jilace where the fighting- 
men live. 1 could make my name known in 
J.ondon.” 

“ How ?*” 

“Never mind how. Rod. I could do it, 
and I will do it, too. ‘ Wait! ’ .says my uncle. 
‘ Wait, and it will all come right for you.’ 
I'hat is what hi: always says, and my aunt 
the same. Why should I wait ? What am I 
to wait for ? No, Roddy, I’ll stay no longer 
e.ating my heart out in this little village, but 

_ I’ll leave my apron behind me 

“1 .and I'll seek my fortune in 



London, and when I come back 
to Friar’s Oak, it will be in such 
style as that gentleman yonder.” 

, He pointed as he spoke, and 
there was a high crimson curricle 
coming down the I.ondon road, 
with two bay mares harnessed 
tandem fashion before it. The 
reins and fittings were of a light 
fawn colour, and the gentleman 
had a driving-coat to match, with 
a servant in dark livery behind. 
They flashed past us in a rolling 
cloud of dust, and I had just a 
glimpse of the pale, handsome face 
.of tile master and of the dark, 
shrivelled features of the man. 
1 should never have given them 
another thought had it not chanced 
that when the village came into 
view there was the curricle again, 
standing at the door of the inn, 
and the grooms busy taking out 
the horses. 

“Jim,” I cried, “ I believe it is 
my uncle !-” and " taking to my 
heels I ran for home at the top 
of my speed. At the door was 
standing the dark-faced servant. 
He carried a cushion upon which 
lay a small and fluffy lajxiog. 

“You will excuse me, young 
sir,” s£ud he, in the suavest, most 
soothing of voices, “ but atp I 





Ifousc of Lieutentot Stone? In that case 
you will, perhaps, do me the favour to hand 
to Mrs. Stone •this note which her brother, 
sir Charles Iregellis, has just committed to 

luv care.’’ 

I was quite abashed by the man’s flowery 
w:iv of talking, .so unlike anything which I 
iiail ever heard. He had a wizened face and 
,|i;irp little, dark eyes, which took in me and 
ihe liouse and my mother’s startled face at 
(he window all in the instant. My parents 
K'-re together, the two of them, in the sitting- 
roiiin, and my mother read the note to us. 

“ My dear Mary,” it ran, ‘‘1 have stopped 
it the inn, because 1 am somewhat ravage 
iiv tlie dust of your Susse.v roads. A laven- 
iler water bath may restore me to a ctrndilion 
ill which 1 may fitly pay my compliments to 
I lady. Meantime, 1 sentl you Fidelio as a 
hostage. I’ray give him a half-pint of warmish 
milk with six drops of pure brandy in it. A 
heller or more faithful creature never lived. 
T,mjmirs a ini.- (,'harles.” 

“ Have him in ! Have him in ! ” cried my 
r.ither heartily, running to the door. “ Come 
in, Mr. Fidelio. Fivery man to his own taste, 
ind six dro])H to the half pint seems a sinful 
watering of grog—but if you like it so, you 
shall have it.” • 

A smile flickered over the dark face of the 
^eiaant, but his features re-set themselves 
instantly into their usual ma.sk of respectful 
ahserxanee. 

“ \'ou arc labouring under a slight error, 
dr, if you will fiermit me to .say so. My 
lame is Ambrose, and 1 have the honour to 
>e the \alet of Sir Charles Tregellis. This 
s Fidelio upon the cushion.” 

“Tut, the dog I ” cried my father, in 
lisgust. “ Heave him down by the fireside. 
A lly should he have lirandy, when many a 
Christian h.as to go without ? ’ 

“ Hush, Anson," said my mother, taking 
he cushion. “You will tell Sir Charles that 
lis wishes will be carried out, and that we 
ihall exjiect 11*111*:^ his own convenience.” 

The man went off noiselessly and swiftly, 
Jut was back in a few minutes with a fiat 
jrown basket. 


“ You’d liave made a right good .ortstoi>i 
man if your heart is as stout as your flngci^ 
are quick,” said he. “ Did you never wisli 
to have the honour of serving your country ?’• 

“ It is my honour, sir, to serve Sir Charles 
Tregellis, and 1 desire no other master,” he 
answered. “ But I will convey his dressing-^ x 
ca.se from the inn, and then all will be ready.”i ; 

He came back with a great, silver-mounted ; 
box under his arm, and dose at his heels 
was the gentleman whose coming had made , 
such a disturbance. 

.My first impression of my uncle as he 
entered the room was that one of his eyes was . 
swollen to the si/e of an apple. It caught 
the breath Ironi my lips, tliat monstrous, 
glistening eye. But the next instant I 
perceived that he held a round glass in front ; 
of it which magnified it in this fashion. He 
looked at us each in turn, and then he bowed 
very gracefully to my mother and kissed her 
upon either cheek. 

“ ^'ou will permit me to compliment you, 
my dear Mary,” said he, in a voice which 
was the most mellow and beautiful that 
1 have ever heard. “1 can as.sure you that 
the country air has used you wondrous well, 
and that I should he proud to see my pretty ' 
sister in the Mall. 1 am your servant, sir,”- 
he continued, holding out his hand to my: 
father. “It was hut last week that I had the; 
honour of dining with my friend. Lord St., 
Vincent, and I took occasion to mention you 
to him. I may tell you that your name is i 
not forgotten at the Admiralty, sir, and I ' 
hope that 1 may see you .soon walking the , 
poop of a 74-gun .ship of your own. So 
this is my nephew, is it?” Fie put a hand 
upon each of my shoulders in a very friendly 
way and looked me up and down. 

“ Mow old arc you, nejiliew?” he a.sked. 

“Seventeen, sir.” 

“ ^'ol] look older. \’ou look eighteen, at 
the least. I find liini very passable, Maty,; 

\cry jrassahle, indeed. He has not the bel airj, 
the tournure —in our uncouth English we| 
have no word for it. Hut he is as healthy as|j 
a May-hedge in bloom.” 

So within a minute of his entering our door f; 


“It is the sefection, madam,” said he. he had got himself upon terms with all of us,;. 

‘Will you permit me to lay the table? Sir and with .so easy and graceful a manner that: 

Charles is accustomed to partake of certain it seemed as if he had known us all for years, 

lishes and to drink certain wines, so that we I had a good look at him now as he stood 

jsually bring them with us when we visit.” upon the hearth-rug, with my mother upon 

He opened the basket, and in a minute he one side and my father on the other. He 

iiad the table all shining with silver and gla|s was a very large man, with noble shoulders, 

ind studded with dainty dishes. So quick and small waist, broad hip.s, well-turned legs, and 
neat and sifent w.as he in all th.1t he did, that the smallest of hands and feet. His face 

my Ihther was as taken with him as I was. was pak and handstjme, with a promin^t 




‘ 1 KIND HIM VUKV I'AHSAHU:, MAKV 


jutting nose, and large blue staring 
in which a sort of dancing mischievous 
was for ever j)laying. He wore a deep 
|-HrOwn coat with a collar as high as his 
li^ars and tails as low as his knees. His 
l^ack breeches and silk stockings ended in 
i-very small, pointed shoes, so highly polished 
‘..that they twinkled with every movenieiu. 

> His vest was of black velvet, open at 
rthe top to show an embroidered shirt-front, 
I'with a high, smooth, white cravat above it 
}*hk;h kept his neck for ever on the .stretch. 
|tJe stood easily with one thumb in his arm- 
and two fingers of the other hand in his 
|jj€St pocket. It made me proud as I watched 
gjfim to think that so magnificent a man, 
^ith stich easy, masterful ways, should be 
Own blood relation, and 1 could see 
|p»m my mother’s eyes as they turned 
^^wards him f&t the same thought was in 
mind. 

All this time Ambrose bad been standing 
be k darkK;lothed, bronze^aced image by. 
door, with the big stlvepbabad box under 
Ijjfeirin. He Stetwod .forw^ no 

wif'cII'SV_’y;:, .ir-- V', 


'"-"'“.'Shalt 1:'cOhy^-,'it ■' 

chamber, Sir Charles ? *’ he asked. 

“ Ah, pardon me# sister Mary," 
cried my uncle, “l am old-fashioned 
enough to have principles—an ana¬ 
chronism, I know, in this lax age. 
One of them is never to allow my 
batUrie de toilette out of my sight 
when I am travelling. I cannot 
readily forget the agonies which 1 
endured some years ago through 
neglecting this preraution. I will 
do Ambrose the justice to say that 
it was before he took charge of my 
afliiirs. I was compelled to wear 
the same ruffles upon tw'o con.secu 
live days. On the third morning my 
fellow was so affected by the sight 
of my condition, that he burst into 
tears and laid out a jiair which he 
had stolen from me.” 

As he spoke his lace was very- 
grave, but the light in his eyes 
danced and gleamed. He handed 
his open snuff-box to my huher, as 
Ambrose followed my mother out of 
the room. 

“ You number yourself in an illus- 
frious conijiany by dipjiing your finger 
and thumb into it,” said he. 

“Indeed, sir!” said my father, 
shortly. 

,, “ You are free of my box, as being 
a relative by marriage. V’ou are free also, 
nephew, and 1 pray you to take a jiinch. 

It is the most intimate sign of my good¬ 
will. Outside ourselves there are four, 1 
think, who have had access to it—the Prince, 
of course; Mr. Pitt; Monsieur Otto, the 
French Ambassador ; and l.ord Hawkesbury. 

I have sometimes thought that 1 was pre¬ 
mature with Lord Hawkesbury.” 

“ 1 am vastly honoured, sir,” said my 
firtber, looking suspiciously at his guest 
from under his shaggy eyebrows, for with 
that grave face and those 'twinkling eyes it 
was hard to know how to take him. 

“ A woman, sic, has her love to bestow,” 
said my uncle. “ A man has his snuff-box. 
Neither is to be lightly effered. It is a 
lapse of taste; nay, more, it is a breach pf 
morals. Only the other day as I was seat^ 
in Watier’s, my box of prime macouba open 
upon the table beside me, an Irish bishop 
thrust in his intrusive fingers. ‘Waiter,’ I 
tjried, ‘my box bsis been soiled 1 Remove 
it!’ The man meant no ihsuR >'ou iindcivi 
stand, but that class of peopk must be kejgt ; 
P^>er.'si»hete." 


was hard to say which knew 
most about the business. 

“ No, I read little or no¬ 
thing,” said he, when my 
father marvelled where he 
got his knowledge. “'I'he 
fact is that I can hardly 
pick up a print without see¬ 
ing some allusion to myself: 

‘ .Sir C -T-does this,’ 

or ‘ .Sir C . . . T . . . . 
s.ays the other,’ so 1 take 
them no longer. But if a 
man is in my position all 
knowledge c<,)mes to him.. 
The Diike of York tells me 
of the Army in the morn¬ 
ing, and Lord Spencer chats 
with me of the Navy in 
the .'idernoon, and Dundas 
whis|)ers me what is going 
forward in the (Cabinet, so 
that I have little need of 
the 7 yMfS or the Morning 
Chtonkle.” 

This set him talking of 
the great world of I,ondon, 
telling my father about the 
nuai Avho were his masters 
at the .Admiralty, and my 
mother about the beauties 
of the town, and the great 
ladies at Almack’.s, but all 
“A bishop!” cried my father. “You in the same light, fanciful way, so that 

draw your line very high, sir.” one never knew whether to laugh or to 

“ Yes, sir,” siiid my uncle ; “ 1 wish no lake him gravely. I think it fl.attered him to 

better epitaph upon my tombstone.” see the way in which we all three hung upon 

My mother had in the meanwhile de- his words. Of some he thought highly and 

scended, and we all drew up to the table. of some lowly, but he made no secret that 

“You will excuse my appareiU gros.snes.s, the highest of all, .and the one again.st 

Mary, in venturing to bring my own larder whom all others should l)e measured, was Sir 

with me. Abemethy has me under his Clharles 'IVegellis himself, 
orders, and I must eschew your rich country “As to the King,” .said he, “of course, I 
dainties. A little white wine and a cold am rami de familie there, and even with you 

quail—it is as ranch as the niggardly Scotch- 1 can scarce s{)eak freely, as my relations are 

man will allow me.” confidential.” 

“VVe should have you on blockading “ Cod bless him and keep him from ill!”: 
service when the levanters are blowing,” said cried my father. _ ■ 

my father. “ Salt junk and weevilly biscuits, “ It is pleasant to hear you say so,” said 
with a rib of a* tough Barhary ox when the my uncle. “ One has to come into the 

tenders come in. You would have your country to hear honest loyalty, for a sneer 

spare diet there, sir.” and a gibe are more the fashions in town. 

Straightway my uncle began to question The King is grateful to me for the interest 

him about the sea service, and for the wliole which I have ever shown in his son. He 

meal my father was telling him of the Nile likes to think that the Prince has a man of 

and of the Toulon blockade, and the siegff of taste in his circle.” 

Genoa, and all that he had seen and done. And the Prince?” asked my mother,T 

But whenever he faltered for a word, my “ Is he well-favoured ? ” 

uncle always had it ready for .^im, and it , ‘‘1^ is a fine figure of a man. At a ! 
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distance lie lias been mistaken for me. And 
he has some taste in dress, though he gets 
slovenly if I am too long away from him. I 
warrant you ’that I find a crease in his coat 
to-morrow.” 

We were all seated round the fire by this 
time, for the evening had turned chilly. 'I'he 
lam|i was lighted, and so also was my father’s 
l.ipe. 

“I supposf^,” said he, ‘‘that tliis is your 
first visit to Friar’s Oak ? ” 

My uncle's face turned suddenly vc'ry grave 
and stern. 

“It is my first visit for many years,” said 
he. “ 1 was but one antl lwcnty years of age 
when last I came here. 1 am not likely to 
forget it.” 

I knew that he spoke of his visit to Cliffe 
Royal at the time <i' the murder, and 1 saw 
by her face that rny mother knew it also. 
My father, however, had either never heard 
of it, or had forgotten the eireumstanee. 

“ Was it at the inn you stayed ? ” he asked. 

“I stayed with the unlortunate l.ord Avon. 
It was the timir when he was accused of 
slaying his younger hrother and fled from 
the country.” 

We all fell silent, and my uncle leaned his 
chin upon his hand, looking ihoughtfullv into 
the fire. If 1 ilo hut < lose mv eyes n nv, I 
can see the light upon liis proud, handsome 
face, and see also mv dear fuller, concerned 
at having touched upon so terrible a memory, 
shooting little slanting glances at him betwixt 
the puffs of his ))ipe. 

“ I daresay that it has happened with you, 
.sir,” said niy uiu le at last, “ that you haie 
lost some dear messmate, in battle or wreck, 
and that you have put him out of your mind 
in the routine of your daily life, until 
suddenly .some word or some .scene brings 
him back to your memory, and you find your 
sorrow as raw as u()on the first day of 
your loss.” 

My father nodded. 

“ So it is with me to-night. 1 never formed 
a close friendship with a man 1 say nothing 
of women save only the once. 'I'hat was 
with Lord Avon. We were of an age, he a 
few years [lerhaps my senior, Init our tastes, 
our judgnigiits, and our characters were alike, 
save only that he had in him a touch of pride 
such as I have never known in any other man. 
i; Putting aside the little foibles of a rich young 
|uan of fashion, Ics indfurl'tian^ d'une Jaitiesse 
dorte, 1 could have sworn that he was as 
; good a man as I have ever known.” • 
y L “ How came he, then, to such a orime ? ” 
!|jasked niy father. 


My uncle shook his head. 

“ Many a time have I a.sl^ed myself that 
(juestion, and it comes home to me more 
to night than ever.” 

All the jauntiness h.ad gone out of hi'- 
rnanner, and he had turned suddenly into a 
sad and serious man. 

“ W.as it certain that he did it, Charles?' 
asked my mother. 

My uncle shrugged his shoulders. “ I wish 
I could think it were-not so. I liave thought 
sometimes that it was this very pride, turning 
suddenly to madness, wliieh diove him to i* 
Vou havoi lieard how he returned the inoiua 
which we had lost ? '' 

“ Nay, 1 have heard nothing of it,'' my 
father answered. 

“It is a Very old story now, though we 
have not yi-t foniul an end to it. W'e had 
])laved for two day.s, the fenr of us ; l.ord 
.Avon, liis brother (Cajitairi liarrington), .Sir 
Ltdliian Hume, and nivself Of llie Cajrtain 
1 knew little, .save that he was not of the 
best rejinte and was dee[) in the hands of the 
Jews. .Sir Lothian has made an evil name 
for him.sell' since 'tis the same Sir Lothian 
who shot Lord Carton in tiie affair at; Chalk 
Farm but in those days there was nothing 
against him. The oldest of us w;is hut 
twraity-foiir, and we gamed on, as 1 say, 
until the Captain had cleared the hoard. 
We were all bit, but our host far the hardest. 

“ 'J'hat night J tell yon now what it 
would be :i bitter thing for me to toll in ;i 
court of law—I was restless and sleejtless, 
as ofleti happens when :i man has kept 
awake over long. My mind would dwell 
upon the f,ill of the cards, and 1 was toss¬ 
ing and turning in my bed, when stiddenly 
a cry fell tipon my ears, .and then a second 
louder one, coming from the direction of 
Captain Ilarrington's room. Five minutes 
later I heard steps passing down the itassagc, 
and, without striking a light, I opened my 
door and peeped out, thinking that someone 
was taken unwell. 'J'herc was Lord Avon 
walking towards me. In one hand he held 
a guttering candle and in the other a brown 
hag, which chinked as he moved. His face 
was all drawn and distorted - so much so 
that my (piestion was frozen upon my lips. 
Before 1 could utter it he turned into his 
chamber and softly closed the door. 

“ Next morning I was awakened by find¬ 
ing him at my heiiside. 

“ ‘ Charles,' said he, ‘ I cannot abide to 
think that you should have lost this money 
in my house. You will find it here upon 
yppr tajjje.’ 



ROJxxEy sroAE. 


“ It was in vain that I laughed at his Lord Avon’s. i\ lace ruffle was found in the 
; iaeainishness* telling him that I should dead man’s gras]) - and the riiflic was Lord 
most ecrtainly have claimed my money had I Avon’s. Smne papers were foutid charred in 
von. so that it would be strange indeed if I the grate.and the.papets were Lord Avon’s. 


wore not permitted 
io pay it when 1 

lost. 

‘ Neither 1 nor 
iiiv brother will 
loijrh it,’ said he. 

■ There it lies, and 
oiii may do what 
vou like about it.’ 

'• 1 le would listen 
■o no argument, but 
!,l^iled out of the 
:iH)in like a mad- 
::ian. Ihit perhaps 
diese details are 
aiiiiliar to vou, and 
tod knows they are 
viinful to me to tell. " 

My father was sit¬ 
ing with staring 
aes and his for- 
g)tten pi]rc reeking 
n his hand. 

“ Pray let us hear 
he end of it, sir,” 

10 cried. 

‘‘ M'ell, then, 1 had 
iinished iny toilet in 
in hour or so — for 
I was less exigeant 
:n those days than 
low — and I met 
■iir Lothian Hume 
U Tireakfasl. His 
experience had been 
the same as my own, 
md he was eager to , 

■a-e (laptain Barring- ' 

, j . . ' ^ ' •• WAS i.oi.-o avon wai.kinc. 

ton, and to ascertain 
why he had direc^t^;d 

his brother to return the money to us. W'c 
were talking the matter over when suddenly 
1 raised my eyes to the corner of the ceiling 
and 1 saw—I saw.—’’ 

My uncle had* turned quite |)ale with tlie 
vividness of the memory, and he passed his 
hand over his eyes. 

“It was crimson,” said he, with a shudder, 

“ Crimson with black cracks, and from every 
crack—but I will give you dreams, sister 
Mary., Suffice it that we rushed up the stiwr 
which led direct to the Captain’s room, and 
there we found him lying with the bone 
gleaming white through.hi^ throat. A hunt- 



week, and then that 
America, but nothing 


t)h, my poor friend, 
in what moment of 
madness did you 
come to do such a 
deed. ? ” 

The light had gone 
out of my uncle’s 
eyes an<l the extrava¬ 
gance frotn his man¬ 
ner. Mis speech was 
clear and plain, w ith 
noiU‘ of those strange 
London ways which 
had so ama/cd me. 
•Hole was a second 
uncle, a man of heart 
and a man of brains, 
and 1 liked him 
better than the first. 

“ And what said 
1 .ord Avon ? ” cried 
my father, 

“ He said nothing. 
He went about like 
one who walks in his 
sleep, with horror- 
stricken eyes. None 
dared arrest him 
until there should be 
due inquiry, hut 
wT.en the coroner’s 
court hrouglU wilful 
murder against him, 
the constahles came 
for him in full cry. 
But they found him 
lied. Thert: was a 
niinoiir that he had 
licen seen in \dest- 
minster in the next 
he had t scaped for 
more is known. It 


ing knife lay in the room~and tTie, knife stage was 


will be a bright day for Sir Lothian Hume 
when they can proii; him detid, for he is 
next of kin, and till thi n he can touch neither 
title nor estate.” 

'The telling of this grim story h.ad cast a 
chill upon all of us. My uncle held out his 
hands towards the blaxe, .and 1 noticed that 
they were as white as the ruffles which fringed 
them. 

“ I know not how things are at Cliffe 
Royal now,” said he, thoughtfully. “ It was 
rot a clteery house, even before this shadow 
i fdl Jioon it. A fUler stage was never set 
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l aal night of which I have spoken, and that 
111 is most devoted to his old master. Hut 
,iiy talk has‘been somewhat friste, sister 
Mary, and now we shall return, if ypu please, 
ill ihc dresses of the Countess Lieven, and 
the gossip of St. James.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE THRESHOLD. 

My father sent me to, bed early that night, 
iboiigh 1 was very eager to stay up, for every 
word which this man said held my attention. 


and I could dimly see that she was in 
white, with her black hair loose upon her 
shoulders. 

“You won’t forget us, Roddy^ You won’t 
forget us ? ” • 

“ Why, mother, what is it?” 

“Your uncle, Roddy--he is going to 
take you away from us.” 

“ When, mother ? ” 

“To-morrow.” 

Cod forgive me, how my heait bounded 
for joy, when hcr’s wliicrh was within touch of 
it was breaking with sorrow ! 

_ “ Oh, mother ! ” I 

cried. “ To London ?” 

“ First to Hrighton, 
that he may ])resent 
you to the Prince. 
,Next day to London, 
where you will meet 
the great people, 
Rodily, and learn to 
look d(jwn upon—to 



His face, his manner, the large waves and 
sweeps of his white hands, his easy air of 
superiority, his fantastic fashion of talk, all 
filled me with interest and wonder. But, as 
I afterwards learned, their conversation was 
to be about nrty’self and my own prospects, 
so I was dispatched to my room, whence far 
into the night I could hear the deep growl 
of my father and the rich tones of my 
uncle, with an occasional gentle murmur 
from my mother, as they talked in the room 
beneath. 

I had dropped a.sleep at last, when I was 
aiyakened suddenly by something wet being 
pressed against my face and by two warm 
arms which were cast round me. My 
mother’s cheek was against my own, at?d I 
could heir the click of her sobs, and feel 
her quiver and shake in die darkness. A 
light atole throiigif the lattiGed > 


look down upon your |ioor, simple, old- 
fashioned father and mother.” 

1 put my arms about her to console her, 
but she wept so that, for all my seventeen 
years and pride of manhood, it set mO; 
weeping also, and with suih a hiccoughing 
noi.se, since 1 had not a woman's knack of 
quiet tears, that it finally turned her own grief 
to laughter. 

“ Charles would he flattered if he could see 
the gracious way in which we receive his’, 
kindness,” said she. “ Be still, Roddy, dear, 
or you will certainly wake him.” 

“ I’ll not go if it i.s to grieve you,” I 
cried. 


“Nay, dear, you must go, for it may be 
the one great chance of your life. And think 
feow proud it will make us all when we hear 
yqp in the company of Cl^Jes’s grand i 
pe^S. :ljut you promise me not tct,i 
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gamble, Roddy ? You heard to-night of the 
dreadful things which come from it.” 

“ 1 i)roniis(; you, motlier.” 

“And you will be carefuj of wine, Roddy? 
You are young and unused to it.” 

“ V'es, mother.’’ 

“.And play-actresses al.so, Roddy. And 
you will not c;ist your underclothing until 
June is in. Young Master Overton came by 
his death through it. ’I'hink well of your 
dress, Roddy, so as to do your uncle credit, 
for it is the thing for which lu! is himself 
most famed. You have but to ilo what he 
will ilirect. Hut if there is a lime when you are 
not meeting graml people, yo\i c;in wear out 
your country things, for your brown coal 's 
as good as new, and the blue one, if it were 
ironed and re-lined, would take you through 
the summer. 1 have put out your Sumiay 
clothes w'ilh the n.inkeen vest, since you .are 
to see the Prince to-morrow, and you will 
wear your brown silk stockings and buckle. 
shoe.s. He guarded in crossing the l.ondon 
streets, fori am told that the hackney coaches 
are past all imagining. Fold your clothes 
when you go to bed, Roddy, and do not 
forget your evening prayers, for, oh, my de.ar 
boy, the days of temptation an; at hand, 
when 1 will no longer be with you to hel|) 
you.” 

So with ad\ice and guidance both for this 
world and tlu' next di(i my mother, with her 
soft, warm arms around me, irrepare me for 
the great step whicli lay before me. 

My uncle did not apjtear ,it brirakfasl in 
the morning, but .Ambrose brewed him a dish 
of chocolate ;ind took it to his room. When 
at l.'l.^t, about midday, he rlid descend, be 
was .so fine with his curled hair, his shining 
teeth, his quizzing glass, his snow-white 
ruffles, and his laugiiing eyes, that I could 
not take my gaze from him. 

“Well, nephew,” he cried, “what do you 
think of the prosi)ect of coming to tr)wn 
with me?’’ 

“ 1 thank you, sir, for the kind interest 
which you take in me,” sdid 1. 

“Hut you must he a crerlit to me. 
My nephew must be of the best if he is to 
be in keeping with the rest of mi'." 

“ You’ll find him a chip of good wood, 
sir,” said my father. 

“ We must make him a irolished tdiip 
before we have done with him. Your aim, 
my dear nephew, must always he to be in bon 
ton. It is not a ca.se of wealth, you under¬ 
stand. Mere riches caunot do it. (ioldSn 
Price has forty thousand a year, but his 
clothes are disastrous. 1 assure yoa that I 


saw him come down St. James’s Street the 
other day, and I was so shocked at his 
appearance that I had to step into Vernct’s 
for a gla.^s of orange brandy. No, it is a 
question of natural taste, and of following the 
advice and example of those who are more 
cx|)erienced than yourself.” 

“ 1 fear, (diaries, that Roddy’s 'wardrohe is 
country-made.” said my mother. 

“ Wc sliall soon set that right when we get 
to town. We shall sce^what Stultz or Weston 
can do for him,” my uncle answered. “ We 
must keep him quiet until he has sonie 
clothes to wear.” 

This slight upon my best Sunday suit 
brought a Hush to iny motlier’s cheeks which 
my uiK'lc instantly observed, for he was 
quick in noticing trifles. 

“ 'Pile clothes are very well for Friar's Oak, 
sister Mary,” saiil be. “And yet you can 
understand that they might seem rococo in 
the Mall. If you leave him in my hands I 
shall see to the matter.” 

“ On how much, sir,” asked my father, 

“ can a young man dress in town ? ” 

“With prudence and reasonable care, a 
young man of fashion c ui dress upon eight 
hundred a* year,” my uncle answered. 

1 saw my poor father’s face grow longer. 

“ 1 fear, sir, that Roddy must kec|) his 
country clothes,” .said he. “ F\cn with my 
[irize money-” 

“ Tilt, sir ! ” cried my uncle. “ 1 already 
owe Weston something over a thousand, so 
ho\y tana few odd hundreds affect it? If 
my nephew eoines with me, my nephew is 
my care. I'hc |)oint is .settled, and I must 
refuse to argue ujion it.” Ho waved his 
white hands as if to brush aside all 
op|M)sition. ' 

My parents tried to thank him, but be cut 
them short. 

“ Hy the way, now that I am in Friar’s 
Oak, there is anotlier small niece of business 
which I have to perform,” said he. “ I believe 
.that there is a fighting-man named Harrison 
h ;re, who at one time might have held the 
championship. In those days poor Avon 
and I were his principal bac!.er.s. I should 
like to have a word with him.” 

A^ou may think how proud I was to walk 
down the village, street with my magnificent 
relative, and to note out of the corner of my 
eye how tlie folk came to the doors and 
wiijdows to see us pass. Champion Harrison 
was standing outside the smithy, and he 
pulled his cap off when he saw my uncle. 

" (jod bless me, sir ! Who’d ha’ thought 
of seein’ you at friar’s Oak? AVhy, Sir, 
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; liarlcs, it brings old memories back to look 
it your face agnin.” 

“ (Had to see you looking so fit, Harrison,” 
,;!iil my unde, running his eyes (?ver him. 
• Why, with a month’s training you would be 
good a man as ever. 1 don’t suppose you 
.cile more t^n thirteen and a half?” 

•‘ I'hirteen ten. Sir Charles. I’m in tny 
iirtyfirst year, but lam stnmd in wind and 
inib, and if my old woman would have let 
m- off my promise, Ikl ha' had a try with 
ume of thest; voting ones before now. 1 


“ I remember you too well. Sir Charles 
Tregellis,” said she. “ 1 trust that you have 
not come here to-day to try to draw niy 
husband back into the ways that he has 
forsaken.” 

“'I'hat’s the way with her. Sir Charles,” 
said the Champion, resting his great hand 
u|)on the woman’s shoulder. ” .She’s got my 
promise, and she holds me to it! riu re was 
tuner a lu-lter or more hard working wife, 
lull she ain't what you’d call a jiatron of 
sport, and that’s a faet.’’ 



tear that they’ve got some amazin’ good 
itiiff up from Bristol of late.” 

“Ves, the Bristol yellowman has been the 
vinning colour of late. How d'ye do, Mrs. 
Harrison ? 1 don’t suppose you remember 

ne ? ” 

She had come out from the house, and J 
toticed thajj her worn face—on which some 
lassed terror seemed to have left its shadow 
-hardened into stern .lines as she looked at 
ny unde. “ 


“ Sport ' ” cried the woman, bitterly. “ A 
fine sport for you, .Sir Charles, with )'our 
pleasant twenty-mile drive into the country 
and your luncheon basket and your wines, 
and so merrily back to London in the cool 
of the evening, with a well-fought battle to 
talk Over. 'I'hink of the sport that it was to me 
to sit through the long hours, listening for the 
whfels of the chaise which would bring my 
man bade to me. Sometimes be could walk 
i’in. and sometimes he was led in, and some- 
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times he was carried in, and it was only by a long story short, he lays me odds that 'I 

his clothes that 1 could know him-” won’t find a young one of his weight to meet 

“dome, wifie,’’said the {lliam[)ion, patting him. 1 told him that I had rlbt heard of any 

hi.-r on the sdiouldcr. “I’ve been cut up in good yopng ones, but that 1 had an old one 

iny time, but never as bad as that.” who had not put his foot into a ring for many 

“ And then to live for weeks afterwards years, who would nuike his man wish he Inad 

with the fear that every knock at the door never (tome to London, 

may be to tell us that the other is dead, and “ ‘ Young or old, under twenty or over 
that my man may have to stand in the dock thirty-live, you may bring whom you will at 

and take his trial for murder.” the weight, and 1 shall lay two to one on 

“ No, .she hasn’t got a sportin'drop in her Wils'on,’.said he. I took him in thousatids, 

veins," saiil Harrison. “ .Slafd never make a and here 1 am.” 

patron, never ! It’s black baruk’s business “ It won’t d(5, .Sir fiharles,” said the smith, 
that did it, when we thought he’d na[)ped it shaking his head. “ fhere’s nothing would 

once too often. Well, she has my promise, please me bettetr, but you heard for yourselt.” 

and I’ll never sling my hat over the ropes “Well, if you won’t fight, Harrison, I must 
unless she gives nr<t leave.” try to gel some iiromising colt. I’d be gl.ad 

“ You’ll k<a.'p your hat on your head like of your advice in the matter, by the way, 1 

an lumesl, (iod-fitaring man, John,” said his take the chair at a sup[)er of the Fancy at 

wile, turning back into the house. the ‘Waggon and I buses’ in St. Martin’s 

“ I wouldn’t for the world say anything to Lane next i'’riday. 1 should be very glad if 

make you ch.mge your resolutions,” .said my you will make one of my guests. Halloa, 

uncle. “At the same time, if vou had who's this?” I'p flew his glass to his eye. 

wished to taket a turn at the . - 

old .sp(‘)rt, f h.'id a good thing 
to put in your way.” ’ 

“ Well, it's no use, sir,” .said j 
the Cham])ion, “ but I’d be glad 
to hear about it all the same.” 

“They have a very good bit 
of stuff at thirteen stone down 
(lloucesler way. Wilson is his 
name, and they call him Crab 
on account of his side.” 

Harrison shotrk his luxid. 

“ Never heard of him. sir.” 

“ Very likely not, for he has 
never shown in the l“. R. but 
they think great things of him 
in the West, and he can hold his j 
»wn with either of the belchers I 
with the mufflers.” 

“Sparrin’ ain’t lightin',” said 
the smith. 

“ 1 am told that he had the 
be.st of it in a by-battle with ' 

Noah Jam(..s, of Cheshire.” 

“ There’s no gamer man on 
the list, sir, than Noah James, 
the guardsman,” .said Harrison. 

“ 1 saw him my.self fight fifty 
rounds after his jaw had been 
cracked in three plat-es. If 
Wilson (X)uld beat him, Wilson 
will go far.” m. m: 

“ So they think in the West, 

and they mean to spring him on : !• ■ ■ 

the London talent. Sir Lothian , ; 

Hume is hi,> i>atron, and to make 





wm 


, Boy Jira had cbi^ out ftmn (he forge w 
is hartttner in his hand. He had, 1 retnem- 
icr, a grey flanneV shirt, which was oi)en at the 
. -fk and turned ujp at the sleeves. My unde 
in his eyes over the fine lines of hi» magnifi- 
jnt figure with the glance of a connoisseur. 
'• That’s my nephew, Sir f^harlcs.” 

“ Is he living with you ? ” 

“ His parents are dead.” 

‘‘ Has he ever been in London ? ” 

“ No, Sir Charles. He’s been with me 
i-re since he was as high as that hammer.” 
My uncle turned to Boy Jirn. 

“ 1 hear that you have never been in 
ondon,” said he. “ Your unde is coming 
ip to a supper which I am giving to the 
alley next I'riday. Would you care to 
iiake one of us?’’ 

Boy 1 ini’s tiark eyes sparkled with |)leasure, 
“ 1 .should be glad to come, sir.” 

“No, no, Jim,” cried the smilh, abru])lly. 
‘I'm sorry to gain,s.ay you, lad, Imt there are 
easons why 1 had rather you stayed down 
lere with your aunt.” 

“Tut, Harrison, let the lad come!" cried 
iiy uncle. 

“ No. no. Sir f.'harles. It's dangerous 
‘om[)any for a lad of his mettle. 'I'here’s 
ileiity for him to do when I’m away,” 

Boor Jim turned away with a douded brow 
ind strode into tlie smithy again. Bur my 
iart,l slipped after him to try to cons ile him, 
ind to tell him ail the uonderm! changes 
■vhich had come so suddenly into my life. 
But 1 had not got half through my story, and 
|im, like the good fellow tliat he was, liad 
lust begun to forget his own troubles in Ids 
lelight at my good fortune, when my tim le 
'ailed tome from w'ithout. Thecairridc with 
ts tandem mares w.as waiting for us outside 
:he cottage, and Ambrose had 'placed the 
cfection basket, the la|)-dog, and the precious 
toilet box inside of it. He had himself 
limbed up behind, and 1, after a hearty 
hand.shake from my father, and a last sobbing 
.mibrace from fny mother, took my place 
K'side my uncle in the front. 

“ Let go her head ! ” cried he to the hostler, 
ind with a snap, a crack, and a jingle, away 
we went upon our journey. 


Acjross all the years how dearlyvj 
that taring day, with the green English fiefi 
the wfndy English sky, and the yellow, bed 
browed cottage in which I had grown froiB p 
child to a man. I see, too, the figures at 
garden gate ; my mother with her face turne^: 
away and her handkerchief waving; niy^ 
father, with his blue coat and his white shortf^s 
leaning upon his stick with his hand shadir^s 
his eyes as he peered after us. All 
village was out to see young Roddy Stone giSl- 
oil' with liis grand relative from London td 1 
call upon llu' Brince in his own jialace. Th^ 
Harrisons were waving to me from the' 
smithy, and John Cunimings from the .Stejg 
of the inn, and 1 saw' Joshua Allen, my oK 
schoolmaster, iiointing luc out to the peopli^ 
as if he were showing what came from hii 
leaching. To make it complete, who .should 
drive jiast just as vve ejeared the village btj^ 
Miss Hinton, the play-acircss, the pony ah® 
])t)acton tile same as w'hcn first I saw liehi' 
but she herself another woman ; and | 
thought to myself that if Boy Jim had dorie 
nothing but that one thing, he need not tiling 
that his youth had been wtisted in tb^ 
country. .She was driving to see him, 1 ha^ 
no doubt, for tlicy were eioser than ever, abd 
she never looked up or .saw the hand 
waved to her. So as we took the cum m 
the road tlie little village vanished, and therb 
in the dip of the Downs, past the spires <51 
Batcham and of Breston, lay the broad blfiSj 
sea and the grey houses of Brighton, wiiti| 
the strange Itasicni domes and minarets of 
Brinee’s I'avilion shooting out from the 
of it. ' ■ ■■ 

'I'o every traveller it was a sight of beautyf 
liut to me it was the world, the great wid«^ 
fri?e world, and my heart thrilled and flutter^ 
as the young bird’s may when it first hears the 
whirr of its own flight, and skims along mtll 
the blue lieaven above it and the greCb 
fields beneath. The day may come when 
may look back rcgrcllully to the shg|| 
nest in the thorn bush, but what does it ribi® 
of that when spring is in the air and ydl 3 i|| 
in its blood, and the old hawk of trouble 
not yet darkened the sunshine with the 
boding shadow of its wings? 


{ 7 o be continued.) 
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(VIlAVKfl IIV HENRY W. I^yCY.) 


THE Duke of Devonshire 
sitting in the JVers’ (iullery the 
other iooking down on the 
still new House of Commons, 
\v;is [irobaljly unconseiotis of a eireumstanee 
that is in its way startling, not to say appal¬ 
ling. It is just thirtynine years sinee he, 
then in his twenty fourth year, walind up to 
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the laltle to take the oath on being returned 
member for North 1 ..ani-ashire. 'I he He-nse 
was in those days eoniposed of 652 rnenib<'rs. 
Today there are (170. Supposing at a full 
muster of Ihe House all the uienilters s.ive 
thost who had seats in the Chamber wlien 
the Duke of Dernnshire was j)riYileg(.'d to 
enter it wen- to rise and walk out. how 
many does the. gentle reaiU'r think would be 
left behind? 

One. a s(.>litarv one, and he, bv reason of 
his ane.ient standing and advaneed age, 
regarded as the Kallter of Ihe Housi'. Of 
the host that llien tilled the Chamlier with 
more or le.ss portly presence, one only sits 
there still. 

Mr. \'illiers was at that time in the prime 
of life, as life is 1-0111110(1 among .statesmen. 
He h.ad alre.adv s;tt for Wolverhampton 
through an uninterrupted period of twenty 
three years. Regarding the sedate position 
in polities into which, throughout the e\iH:ri- 
ence of the present generation, he has 
cryst;illi/(d, there is something almost reek- 
le.ss in his description of him.self in the Dad 
of the day. “ .V J-iberal," he said, “long 
known for his annual motions against the 
Corn T.aws, is in fttvour of the ballot, and 
against Church rates. ’ 

In those days the force of Radicalism 
could no further go. ' , 


Of .Mr. \'illiers’ colleagues on tin 
.\l,l., .VI.t, 'I'reasury Heneh, where he .sat .i-. 
.VKl-. Git.Nl-;.’' Judge Advoeate-Oeneral, not one 
is now alive. Lord I’almersme, 
was I’remier ; Sir (ieorge ( Cornwall Lewis. 
Chaneelh.)!' of the Exch<.‘f|uer; Sir (.'u.-orge 
(irey, Home Secretary; the Right Hon. 
Henry Labouchere (not our Henry, bn; 
another) was Coioni;il .'secretary : Sir Charles 
Wootl w.as first Lord of the .Admiralty; Ral|)h 
(.Vshorne (belter known in later years by his 
second Christian name, Bernal) was Secretary 
to the Admiralty ; Sir Richard Bethel was 
Attorney-tieneral, with Sir Henry Keating 
.'■tolicilor-t ieneral; Afr. Lowe combini.-d the 
offices of \'iet--l’re.sident of the Board oi 
Trade, I’aymasler-Ceneral of the. J-'ori'es, and 
Tretisurcr of the Navy ; whilst .Mr, E. 
Bouveric was Presidi-nt of the Boor law 
Board, 'fhe Chief Secretary.ship of Irelatul 
was held bv :ui Irishman, representative of 
the Herberts of Muckross. By a curious 
coincidence, the Chief Secretary of that day 
was conniected by niarriage with a still more 
famous Irish Secret.iry, then in jacket at 
Eton. Mr. Herbert married a daughter ol 
■Mr. James Balfour, of Whittinghame. 

Amongst the few survivors out- 
, side the House of the Barliarnent 
Kota.Ki which the future Duke (d 
Devi.inshire came is Ihe Manptis 
of Salisbury. The Prime Minister of today 
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was then kivown as I.ord Robert Cecil, repre¬ 
sented Stamford, and modestly lived far out¬ 
side the range of Mayfair. No. 9, Park 
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; fscent, N.W., was his town 
adress, and he had no 
,'U!itry one. , He ranked 
liinself as “a Conservative, 

, .idy at all times to support 
iH-asures to increase the 
iscfulness of the Church ; 
yposed to any .system of 
I iiional education not based 
ipitn the truths of the rove- HW 

aion ; unwilling to disturb 
he balance of power iij the 
onstitulion by tampering 
vith our representative 

■,>t(,:ni’’.all which shows 

ii.’it Lord Salisbury at least 
not strayed from the 
i.ilh he trod when he first 
no red the held of polities. 

I'iie I )uke of Devonshire, 
ii this time known as Lord 
axendish. described him- ^ 

■i-lf; “A Liberal; a firm ^ 

;u|)[>ortor of Lord Palmer- 
.ton's foreign jioliey ; in 
avour of an extension of i ..i,,.-i ,. 

•uffrage.” Mr. Dodson (now 
i.ord Monk Brelton) was 
cturned to Parliament in the s.ime year as 
he Duke of Devonshire. .Amongst the few 
ither men still living, though not in tlie 
House, who may have watched young Lord 
aivendish march up the floor were Mr, 
'dadstonc, member for Oxford I'niversity. 
lescribing himself as “ a 
Liberal - Conservtitive ” ; 

Richard Ashton Cross, at 
he lime not dreaming of 
brand Cross, much less of 
1 peerage; Mr. M'hiibread, 
tnd Sir John Mowbray. • ,, 

M o s t o f t h e . 

SOME Ol.t) names on the vjij 

FRIENDS, muster-roll are 

unfamili.ir to the ^ 

ear of the palitytan of to- 
d.ay. But one comes across ' 

1 few old friends. 'ITiere 'c 
were Tom Collins—“junior,” f 

he added in tho^ salad days 
—“a Liberal-Tory,” repre¬ 
senting Knareshorough ; 

Tom Connelly, who in the 
Parliament of 1874-80 used 
to stir up with a long pole 
his Home Rule compatriots 
on the other side of the 
House ; Mr. Uillwyn, lately 
passed away; Mr. Horsman, six jr.Hi 



in this far-oflf year juSt re-f 
lieved of the Chief Secte- ; 
taryship for Ireland ; Mr. 
Kinglake, at work upon bis 
“History of the Crimea,” 
meanwhile known in litera¬ 
ture as the “ author of 
Eotlien. " in politics “ an 
advamed Liberal, but de- 
k clining to enter Parliament 

P as the pledged adherent of 

I Lord Palmerston or any 

ft other Minister"; .Sir Edward 

I Lylton Hulwer Lytton, 

■ “author of numerous well- 

I known novels, ilramatic 

I works, anil poems Ritdiard . 

ft Moiii kton Millies, author of 

B “ Memorials of a Tour in 

Creece,” three volumes of 
[loenis, “ Thoughts on Purity 
.. ol I'.leiiion"; John Arthur 

'^jfe Roebuck, “a l.iberal, (dtair- 

^ man of the Administrative 

Retorm ,\ din i 11 iStra I i Oil; 

' voted lor the liallot, Exlen- 

. sion of the Suffrage, and 

.N';ilional Education.” In 
short, a real Kadie.'il 'fare’em. Samuel 
Warren, still going Ibe Northern Circuit 
and silling tis Recooler ol Jlnll, “ituthor of 
tnany well-known works in legal and genera 
iiteraturc, including •The Diary ol a I.ate 
PIn'sician ; I ,ord John Russell, benevolently 
regarding his former col- 
le.'igiics on the Treasury 
Pieiieh, from which, for a 
"■'.Ai,.- while, he had retired ; Lord 

Slanley, afterwards fifteenth 
liarl of Derby, at the time 
ranking as “a Liheral-Con- 
servalive,” and regarding 
with distrust Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli, meinher lor Bucks, 

“ author ol ‘ Coningsby,’ and 
iimm.'rous iithcr w'orks of 
imagination,’ living in town 
at “.No. I, Crosvenor flate. 
Park Lane, W.,” and in the 
^ country at “ Hughenden 

! Manor, Bucks.” 

The Parliament 


was not without 
Rh.ivt hind g Harcourt 

and a Marjori- 
hanks, but neither w.as also 
a member of the House 
that saw Home Rule passed 
through the Commons. 
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Mr. Marjoribanks, representing Berwiek-on- 
Tw(?ed, was lather of the popular Liberal 
Whip of the last Parliament, and was sub- 
serpiently raised to the ireerage as Lord 
'Pweedniouth. 'Fhc Geopge 
Granville Vernon liar- 
court who sat for Oxford¬ 
shire in Balmerston’s iirirne 
went inueh farther fiaek to 
the parent I’lantagenet stein 
than does the late Leader of 
the Mouse of Goniinons. Me 
was the eldest son of the 
Arrhbish(i|i of \ i>i k, was born 
in 171S5, atid niarried in the 
Waterloo year. 

Here is a far - stretehing 
chain, slmwing how the 1'tike 
of Devonshire, still hale ;uid 
hearty, sat in the House of 
Gominons with a nienibir 
W'ho, returned for l.ieliiield in 
1806, just missed seeing .Mr 
Pitt it) his ])laee, was ;i 
member of the House wlu'ti 
it lost Charles James I'ox, 
and was getting to be (|uite 
an old member when he may 
have heard the report of the 
pistol - shot that killed the 
Prime .Minislei, Mr. I’ereeval, 
as he was passing to his seal 
in the House of ('ommons. 

.Amottgst Lord Cavendish's 


in the dock 
over which 
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leagues, in this fifth I'arliaiuent 
of (Jueen X'ietoria, was Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Roiipell. Born in Lambeth 


in i8gi, Roiipell was 


his 


m 

twenty- sixth \ ear when hi - en¬ 
tered the House of Coiiiinons, and is ooted 
in Dod as ‘‘iimnarried." He boidh- avers 
himself “a mtanber of tlie most advanced 
section of the. Liberal I’arty ; is in favour of 
the Ixtilol ; is against Church rates; is im¬ 
pressed with the necessity of a most liberal 
and compiehensive system of education ; will 
give Lord Palmerston a general sitpport ; and, 
above all, is o|'iposed, on ]irinei])le, to everv 
form of grant of jiublie money for religious 
purposes.” 

Unfortunately, as all the world knows 
Roupell did not carry this stern principle to 
the extent of precluding hitn from rntiking to 
himself liberal grants ofptiblic money. I'ive 
years later the ex-member for Hambeth, tried 
at the Central Oiminal Court before Mr. 
Justice Byle.s, pleaded gitilty to a charge of 
forgery, and wgs senteticed to penal servitude 
for life. He temporarily emerged from his 


retirement a year later, when, discovery of 
fresh forgeries having been made, he apfxiared 
” ■' ’ ’ in convict’s garb,,and in detail, 

he seemed lovingly to linger, 
related how he had also forged 
his father’s name to this ni w 
deed. 'Phe counsel on the 
other side dcelined to cross 
examine him, declaring his 
belief that lie was “absoiutelv 
unworthy of eredenee. 

W hich seems the tmkindesl 
ent of all, and shows to wha; 
Inw estate an c.x-niemher i.i 
Parliament might fall in those 
remote (lays. 

It is not prohahle 
that ever again 
will the (dueeii In- 
.seated on the 
Throne in tin 
House of Lords, taking pari 
in the ojiening ceremony of 
a new .Session. Since the 
death of the Prince Consort, 
Her Majesty h;is never 
thoroughly enioyed the situa 
tion. It was one of the most 
marked te.stimonies of her 
graeiou.s favour tow.irds Lord 
Beaeonsfield that, thrice at 
critical periods of his admini¬ 
stration, the (Jucen broke 
nil(“ and came down to West¬ 
minster to open Parliament in person. That 
was an honour never done to Mr. Gladstone 
through his siieee.ssive Premierships. In 
earlier days not only was this sovereign 
funetion mvor omitted, hut the Monarch was 
usually also present to decree the dissolution. 

It is a pity, with a nation and in a capital 
whose pageants are so sparse, that this 
particular one should he (oregonc. There 
are fi-w speet.ieles finer than that which 
glitters in the House of l.ords on the 
occasion when the (Jueeft# i.s* ]iie.sent at 
the o)ieniug of Parlianieift. 'I'he whole 
aspect of the pl.iee is iflijinged, notably 
iuasmueli .-is a eousiderable pro]>ortion 
of the sitting accommodatie^i is allotted to 
peeresses who come down in full evening 
dre.ss, radiant in jewels. The peers array 
themselves in their ([uaint scarlet cloaks, 
ermine trimmed. The Foreign Ministers 
wear all their orders, glistening on uniforms 
strangely fttshioned, and for the most part 
much gold laced. The Throne (really an 
ordinary gilt chair) is covered with'an ermine 
cloak, lined with Royal purple. The Queen, 


<'oI- through her 
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oVi entering, is preceded by the Pursuivants 
;i.„t Heralds clad in clotli of gold. In 1877, 
ilif )'ear which»saw Benjamin Disraeli trans- 
!(irnied into the Earl of Beaconsfield, the 
;!• \v peer walked before his Sovereign, clasp. 
ii!u ill both hands the hilt of tiie sword of 
Suite. 

I 'oiisidering the enormous preparation 





niade for the ceremony, ami in view of the 
lolalile throng packisl closely in the ('hainher, 
.he busines.s occuiiies di.sappointingly few 
aiinnles. 1 remenila’r how, in tlic Session of 
i.‘' 76, the (,)ueen rnanagetl to o|)en Parliament 
.vithoiit tittering a single word, either aside or 
n public. At other times, in more genial 
nood, Hi;r Majesty has stopped on her 
■ lassagc outward to talk with the Prince of 
B ales or other members of the Royal Family 
grouped round the 'I'hrone. 

1 have a curious liook in which 
is set forth what is prohablv the 

l H.\RLKS H. J f,l 

first detailetl account of the oiien- 
W.\S KINO. • j r c • ,■ ,i 

mg dav ot a new .Session ol the 

Parliament at'AVis^minster. It goes hack to 
1 date beyond iwo centuries, long before 
he morning neirapajiers framed “ Pictures 
n Parliament,” Aven before newspapers 
•vere. The joiynalist was the ('ointe de 
iominges, Amba.ssador of the French King 
It the Court of Charles II. “'Fhc King,” 
le writes, “ was adorned with the Royal 
:loak and wore his crown. He took his 
seat. The Lords and Bishops did the .same, 
ind then he ordered the members of tjie 
Lower House to lie called. 'Phey rushed 
tumultuously into the House and remained 
an the other side of the barrier which closes 


the pit, where the I,,ords sit, their Speaker ; 
standing in the middle.” 

Those familiar with procedure in the Hou.se 
of I -ords on occasions when the .Queen opens 
T’arliament in perspn will reci.ignise how pre¬ 
cisely is followed at this day the course of 
procedure established in Stuart limes. It is 
all the same, even to the rush of members of ' 
the Hou.se of Commons when bidden Viy 
Black Rod to attend. The Count does not 
take note of the ]'resence of the .'■ierjeant-at- 
.\rms with Mace on his shoulder standing by 
the .Sjieaker. with the gowned i haplain on the 
other side, the group swept in liy the rush of 
the tide from the Commons. But there is no 
doubt the Speaker was thus euflanked on the 
day the Comte de Cominges looked on the 
scene. 

The King himself s]ioke what the French¬ 
man calls “a harangue.ii “ttne thing I did 
not like,” adds the critical observer, “ he had 
it already written in his hand, and very often 
looked at his paper almost as if he had read 
it.” 

It appears that the manuscript was an 
innovation accidentally Ibllowing upon the 
illness of an eminent jierson. “ If the 
(Chancellor, [ireveiited by gout from being 
present, had beim tible to [leiform his duty, 
the King," adds the French .Minister, “would 
have been jiroinpted by him from behind.” 

Here is a iiretty scene calletl up before 
the ])leased vision by this simple record. 
Fancy Charles II., in his Koval cloak, 
with the golden crown on his head, recit¬ 
ing his speech, whilst behind the Throne 
lurks the Lord Halsbiiry of the day prompt¬ 
ing the Royal memory when it failed, and, it' 
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is to be hoped, not happening upon the 
misadventure common to amateur prompters 
of allojving his voice to be heard by the 
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au( 3 ience in the stalls or in the pit, where the 
Speaker stood hemmed in by a crowd of 
commoners. 

In Stuart days the King, doubtless, had 
much to do with the composition of the 
Speech, as well as everything to do in its 
delivery. When a change was wrought and 
Parliament was o[)ened by Royal (fommi.ssion, 
particular (rare was taken to insist u(>on asser¬ 
tion of tine Sovereign’s ])ersonal responsi¬ 
bility for the Si>e(‘ch from the 'I'hrone. 
The Lord (,’hanc(Ii(jr, [(residing over the 
Commission, is ewfr careful to announce 
that he is aljout to read the (,>ueen’s 
Speech “ in the <,)iieen's own words.” In 
the earlier davs of her reign, up to the 
commencement of her widowhood, (,)tteen 
Vitrtoria always read her speech herself, and. 
I have heard from those who listened, re;id 
it e.'tceeditigly well„ in a sweet, dear voi( e 
that penetrated the utmost reia^sses of a 
chamber whose lack ol ticoiistical properties 
has defeated many a rohuster orator. 

What ha|)|(ened in the temporary revital 
of the Royal presence in tlie Disraelian 
Parliament was that the Lord 
Chancellor, advancing to the 
Throne and making low obei¬ 
sance, [troffered the scroll on 
which the text of the Speia h. 
was written. The (,)iieen, hy a 
gesture, commanded him in 
retain it. Retiring a pace and 
standing on the kjwer step, the 
1 ,ord Chamx'tlor read the S[)eeeh, 
with sus])ieious emphasis affinn- 
ing that it was set forth “ in the 
Queen’s own words.’’ 

I’he fact that the Sir 
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(ieorge Llliot ol to¬ 
day is the third 
baronet of that name 


’marks how hurried 
are the footsteps of J’ime. It 
seems liut a couple of years back 
that “ the bonny pit boy.” as he 
liked to he called, sat lor North 
Durham. He was [(lain (badge 
then, anti was, as he remained 
to the end, a [(rime favourite on 
both sides of the House. His 
' speeches, wiien he was in the vein, were a 
great attraction. His portly presence, his 
beaming countenance, his unctuous voice, 
each added its attraction. Mr. Disraeli was 
■particularly fond of a chat with the member 
for North Durham, a liking which finally took 
pleasant and practical form in conferring 
upon him a baronetcy. Otxasionallv he had 



him as a guest at Hugbenden, and doubtloie; 
manned to extract from so rich a mine of 
practical knowledge much useful information 
Sir George once told me with pardonable 
pride hew he; Iiad, all unconsciously, mad 
an important contribution to political con- 
trover-sy. It was at a time when the state <1 
trade wa.s a subject of anxious consideraticdi. 
One day at a public meeting, Mr. Disr.m h 
announced that im[tr((vement bad certainiv 
set in, since statistics [(lovided by the Board 
of Trade showed .that the (Jemand foe 
chemicals was steadily increasing. People, 
[)u/,/,led by the a.xioin coming from such a 
sourte, sns[(e( ted that some epigram lurked 
behind the assertion. U|(on investigation, 
it was found that in a single sentence Mr, 

I li.sracli had [(robed the situation, and had 
hit u[K(n an infallible j)roof of reviving trade. 
In all tlie sta[(l<' trades that make England 
busy and wealthy, the use of chemicals largely 
enler.s. A slight increase in the sale ol 
chcmi(Mls means a vastlv increased output of 
fabrics. 

marvelled that Mr. Disraeli, 
imuKirsed in political affairs, 
sh()uld have fathomed this pro 
f((und trade Secret. There it 
w.Ts, to.ssed to the crowd in an 
([ffiiand manner, indicative of 
there being in stock ever so 
much cnidilion <(f a similar kind. 
The incident C((ming up in 
croiversation scene time after, 
Sir (Ieorge T’.llicd told me that, 
at Hughenden, during one of 
his visits, c(n the eve of the 
delivery of this speech, Mr. 
Disraeli cross - examined him 
shar[)ly as to how things were 
going in tlie manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts. Sir (jcorge thereupon 
let him into the secret of the 
bearings of fluctuations in the 
sale of chemi(xils, and a few days 
later the Premier (vis Mr. Disraeli 
was at the timo), with accustomed 
sententiousftess and gravity 
deejier tlian jiisual, flash^ the 
tnith upon the,gstonished public, 
just as in earlier days he had at 
Aylesbury instructed the pleased farmers, at 
the Saturday ordinary, on the intricacies ol 
cross-breeding on sheep farms. 

Lord Carmarthen’s succession to 
, the Dukedom of Leeds removes 
* p from the House of Commons 
a member whose* popularity 
widened with the circle of his acquaintance. 


I!.’ t.PHKGl' ELLIOT. 
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ri;!- late member for Rrixton was 
,,,i among the number who 
v.nstnnlly stride to catch the 
Q u aker’s eye, a ])iirsuit in which 
stature and length of reach 
him some natural advantages, 
lit was in even more tiseftil ways 
1 n.ird-working member, constant 
;i at tendance, faithful to coni- 
ititlcc engagements, .safe for all 
in isions. 

The thoroughness wgh which 
It carried on rluties pertaining 
.1 any stale in life to which he 
iiiyht be calhsl was shown by 
!ic assiduity of his attendance on 
he claims of his constituency, 
if all seats to hold Rrixton is, 
torn one point of view, least 
lisirablc. 'riierc is. literally, a 
itnuy Irarnway laid on from the 
lours of the voters to the foot of 
t\ c^tminster Rridge. 

Compare this state of things 
•vith the condition of, for cxamiile, 
he member for the Wii'k district. 

If it occurs to any of Sir John 
I'endcr’s constituents that he will 
■‘just ritn down and sec his 
iiember,” get him to secure for 
lim a seat in the gallery, and arm his 
vvife and daughters through the libntry and 
lining rooms, he is faced by a costly .and 
arolongctl joiirncv. Hang would go many 
>.ixpcnees before Iw felt the welcoming 
iiressiire of his esteenu'd member's hand, and 
^aw .Sir John’s face light u)) with sunny 
•tratilication .at the mark of attention. ],ord 
Carmarthen’s late constituents had merely to 
>tep on to the tram or climb up on the Mjus, 
ind there they were in no time. Per ronlra. 
Sir John Pender has occasionally, esiiecially 
in view of a C.cncral Election, to visit his 
constituents, and finds it a far cry to Wick ; 
whereas trams and ’buses were at I.onI 
CarnKirthen’s disj^feal, and after a (piarter of 
an hour’s jaunt Iv; was in the midst tif his 
constituency. \ 

Of the.se facilititJ he availed himself with 
a regularity thtij/ endeared him to everv 
family on the register. Not a bazaar, not .a 
hairdres.sers’ ball, not a tea meeting, and very 
few christenings, stirred the de|itlis of P>rixton 
society without lieing graced hy the presence 
of the noble lord. Rrixton will ever cherish 
what is certainly the best mot electioneering 
annals record. IVhen, in 1887, l.ord C;*r- 
marthen presented himself before the electors, 
his boyish appearance suggested a rude 


inquiry to a political opponent in 
the crowd. 

“ Does your mother know 
you’re out ? ” he bawlpd. 

“Yes,” said Lord Carmarthen ; 
live minutes past eight 
'I'uesday evening next she’ll 
know I’m in.” 

And so it jiroved, for on that, 
the election dav, Lord (’ann.arthcn 
was returned at the head of the 
poll, and has since held an im- 
prcgnai'lc scat. 

During his stav in the House 
of Commons, Lord Carmarthen’s 
Uviilative attempts were confined 
to the introduction of a Rill 
designed to limit the promiscuons 
possession and use of pistols. 
Ry unflagging industry, and the 
display of nuieh tact, he got the 
Rill through some critical stages. 
Rut it was finally wrci'kcd in the 
rush of the Si-ssion’s business. 
Doubtless he will present his 
Pistols Rill :it the head of the 
House of Lords, anti we shall 
hear rrport of it .again in the 
Commons, where its author’s 
sunny presenee will long be 
inis.seil. fVlieii Lord .Salisbury’s present 
Cdvrrnuieiit was foriued, he invested the 
Marquis of Carmarthen with the dignity 
of i'n'.isiirer of thi' Hou.scliold. This 
involved duties as Whiji for which Lord 
Carmarthen’s pitr.sonal popularity, and his 
habit of thorouglfly tloing whatever fell to his 
hand, peculiarly fitted liiin. 

The pro|)er style of the late 
“ DOt.i.v.” member for the Rrixton divi¬ 
sion of Lambeth was (ieorge 
Ciodolphin Osborne, .Marriuis of Carmar¬ 
then. The noble marquis belonged, how¬ 
ever, to the favourite class of men who 
are affectionately known among their friends 
bv a |iel name. To these he was always 
“ Dolly.” Whereby hangs a tale. On a 
dav in July last, when the Magnificent 
was ancliort-ij off the Nore, pre[iared for 
her first trial trip of sptfcd, Parliament 
was still sitting, winding up the business 
prior to the Dissolution. Lord Charles 

Beresford, in (ornmaiul of the sliiji, invited 
a member of the House of Commons 
to run down to Chatham Dockyard to 
dine and slee|), and join the Magnificent 
in the early morning. He included 
in. the invitation Lord Carmarthen and 
another, friend, whose surname was not un- 
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familiar to ShakespeareSt' txjr^ ' left a to portion of li« 

having a prior engagement, was unable to fortune io two sons, Bebfai^.and Abraham, 

accept tlie invitation, and the news was con- These went into business the IvOndoiv 

veycd to Ix)rd Charles Boresford in tlie follow- Stock Jixchange, and vastfy iticr^sed their 

ing telegram*: “ Dolly can't come, hut Lucy will.” pattimonv. Benjamin founded a Na\ i 1 

A telegram thus couched, however innocent College, and performed many acts ctf le s 

in intent and real meaning, could not, in known generosity. He lived long, but the 

ordinary circumstances, ha\e passed about curse of the cabalist overtook him. 


from liand to hand in one of Her Majesty’s 
dockyards without embarrassing comment. 


Enormously rich, the delusion that he 
would die a pauper fastened upon him, and 


Happily it was addressed to so grave and to avoid such conclusion of the matter In:, 
reverend a seigneur as I.ord (’h.irles Beres- on the i5tli of April, t8o8, being in his 


ford, and all was well. 

The death of Sir Jiilian (loldsmid. 


fifty fifth year, died by his own hand. Two 
years later liis brother .Abr.aham, being con 


SIR ji'i.i.VN' after a lingering illness that has corned an a Ministerial loan of fourteen 
OOi.osMii). cut him off whilst still in the millions, lost his nerve, blundered and 


prime ol life, and at a time when 
he had achieved high reputation in tempiuary 
occupancy of the Chair of ('ommittees, recalls 
a cree|)y story. 1, heard it eighteen years 
ago, at the lime when Sir I'rancis (loldsmitl, 
long member for Reading, was killed by. a 


bungled, sank into a condition of hopeless 
despiindeiie), and on the 28lh Septemher, 
iSio, a day on which a sum of half a million 
was due from him, In.: was found dead in 
his room. 

'i'he fortunes of the family were restored 


railway aceitleni at Waterloo Station. For by is.aac Coklsmid, nephew of the ha])leKs 

more than a hundred years, so the .story brothers and grandson of the foundei 

. ran, a fatal spell Inmg over the Coklsmid of the English house. Like all the 

'' ■family. Towanls the i lose of the eighteenth Coldsmids, Isaac was a man of generous 


^^t'Cntury there died in London tin' Rabbi de 
VFalk, who, among his trili.-, 

L Cnjoyed high reputation as 0*' 

a seer. He left to Aaron 

(jold.smid, great - great - 

grandfather of the late ;«£!)• 

; member for .St. I’aneras, a 
sealed jiacket, with injiitn 
tions that it was to be care 
:: fully ])reservcd but never 
qpened. The old l)uirh 
merchant who founded the 
branch of the Coklsmid 

family in this country was ■- 

Warned that as long .is 

this order were olieyed, so -m jlli 


long would the Coldsmids turies liaitk, man’s days 

.flourish like a young liay tree. If it were are but laiiour and sorrow. 


U jCLIAN <.!'(.iiS.M 


n.'iture and philanthrojiic ten<len( ies. I! ' 
provided much money fnt 
Mrs. h'ly’s enterprise.s, ami 
M helped largely to found 

W Cniversity College. Willi 

C him it seemed that the 

ciir.se of the cabalist had 

TJo true that before he died 
he lujised into a state 
of childishness. ^ But he 

the limit of age of four- 
score years, alter which, 
as one of the kings 
of his race wrote cen- 


di.sregarded, ill-fortune would for all time dog 
. the footsteps of the rac;e. 

K , Aaron Coldsmid kept the p.icket inviolate 


Lsaac tioldsmid w'as succeeded in hi- 
fortune and his baronetcy,by his son Francis, 
on whom the curse of the .ca balist seemed tc 


for some years. One day, curiosity liecom- fall when he was fatltlly nv.ingled between the 


Tng ungovernable, he opened it. When his engines and the rails at. Waterloo Station. 
Servant came to call him he was found dead. To him succeeded Julian Coldsmid, who, 

his hand was a piece of parchment, grievously handicapped by failing health, has 

-tjovered with cabalistic figures. died at fifty-eight. 
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UCAS RAYNOR had takt-n 
RosaiTiond I ulhhridgc down 
lo dinner at Lady Wilmol’.s, 
and had l)een slightly .surprised 
to discover half an hour lati'r 
that the fair, hoyi.sh-looking 
man near the end of the table on the op|)osite 
side \v:is her husband ; he had imagined her 
a debutante —pretty enough to justify his 
cousin’s discrimination in assigning her to his 
care. She had also already interested him 
on other grounds ; she had a way* of enforc¬ 
ing the fact that she had distinct character¬ 
istics, and formed ojtinions without Ixang 
assertive; at nineteen, this was amusing 
to a man of thirty-five, who cultivated a 
dilettantism to tjai effect that experience was 
the natural deatllof all .opinion. 

Within the laA half-hour he had heard 
several of the praAices common to the world 
in which he IbFed without remonstrance 
denounced unhesitatingly as “wrong.’’ The 
term amused him; it always did. The jirac- 
tiees in question might not fall in with his 
own inclinations, nor prove fertile sources of 
temptation to himself, but he could accord 
easy toleration to those whose views w'ere 
more exhaustive. ’ 

It was n»t to be expected—perhaps, from 
Vol. xi.' ,- 36 . 


hisjioinlof view, scarcely desirable--that the 
ingenuousness of his companion should last; 
but in the meantim>‘ it was refreshing from 
its rarity. He wondered mildly where she 
had been educated, and where his cousin 
J''annv had discovered her. Her views har¬ 
monized with a ty])e of lieauty that was a trifle 
exatih\ and she was remarkably well-dressed. 

When she said ; “ My husband is so much 
occupied, 1 am often obliged to go out 
alone ” - she glanced down the table, and 
the fair young man at the other end im¬ 
mediately looL'd u[) and smiled, as if 
con.sciou.s of some occult influence. Mr. 
Raynor had his poetic moods, and that flash 
of seemingly pure recognition and happiness 
running the gauntlet of ;i jaded society (he 
knew with fair correctness the social and 
domestic history of the greater number of 
his cou.sin’s guests), cutting the-babel of idle 
tongues, down the whole length of lamp-lit 
damask .and flowers, struck him as visibly 
as though he had seen it, arrow-like and 
electric, li.ish through that heated atmo¬ 
sphere of artificial life. At the .same time he 
decided that thi.s must be an exceedingly 
foolish young couple, and felt annoyed 
without qtiite knowing why. 

•The girl beside him had evidently forgotten 








his presence for the moment, and following 
her glance he studied with some interest the 
man who had evoked it. He wa.s a mere 
boy, not more than two-and-twenty at llie 
most. He, (.)wned somewhat delicate 
features, with a fair, pink .ynd white skin, and 
a moustache just emerging from down ; he 
was slight in build, certainly a gentleman, 
but giving some small evidences of rusticity 
discernible to the initiated. 

After dinner Mr. Raynor went so far as to , 
ask his trousin a few questions about these 
yotmg peoitlc. 

*' My dear boy, I was so delighted to see 
yf)U so attentive. 1 felt sure the poor little 
thing would be quite safe and hap|)y with 
you. Aunt jane asked me to call —to show 
them some .'ittention.” 

“ But who ant they ? ” 

“ Why, /w is young T.ethbridge —you know 
Phili[) Lethbridge —s*)n of the parson—Aunt 
Jane’s |)et parson at l.owmiiistcr; and site 
was Rosamond Bcauclerc her mother. Lady 
Mary, thi; widow, took Lir Cottage ; she is 
Aunt Jane’s great frittnd. The girl has made 
a shocking had match, and that's a fact. If 
Aunt Jane had only sent her to me liefore 
she w;is mariTd ! 1 itaii’t imagine what 

T.ady Mary was thinking about to allow it ; 
hut she always was romantie ideal tliat sort 
of thing." 

(’dancing across at young Mr. Lethluidge, 
R.aynor .smiled. He fancied tliat the girl’s 
own will had had something to do with the 
mother's tleeision. 

“What does he do—thi.s young Ltah- 
bridge ? ” 

“ My dear boy, only think of itHe is in 
some sort of ofliee—tea, 1 believe. 1 really 
don’t think he has more than three hundred 
a year, or some riilieulous sum of ih.it kind." 

“ You think you have, done the eliild a kind¬ 
ness in bringing her here to-i\ight, Laniiy ? ’’ 

“Well, what could 1 do? Aunt Jane 
asked me to he civil. She lias met some of 
the best people, and I sent her in with you - 
I knew you were .safe. I wouldn't have 
given her to Darcy Langton for the world he 
would have made love to her ;u once 

“ 1 should imagine Mrs. Lethliridge could 
take care of herself," .said Raynor. 

As he walked to his dub, however, he 
dnetiully indorsed his cousin’s opinion, that 
jt was a pity Rosamond Beauclerc had not 
been given a season in town before she 
became Mrs. I,ethbridge. 

Another season had reached its close; 

: nearly everyone had left town; Lady Fanny 


was gone, Lucas Raynor was going. He was 
to start for Norway on the morrow, and h.- 
was now on his way, driving-through a h .t 
July sun, to say farewell«to Ro.samoinl 
Lethbridge. 

He fdund her at home in the flat in 
Albemarle Mansion.s, .South Kensington ; in 
fact, she was exjieeting him. Just fifteen 
months had elapsed .since her first introdue 
tion to society and Lucas Raynor—months 
filled with exjierience, and consequently with 
change. Society had found young Mrs. 
Lethbridge very pretty and very charming, 
and agreed (o forego some of its usual 
exclusiveness in lier favour. Two or three 
of the laest houses had been opened to her, 
and their owners even oee.a.stonally found their 
way to the Kensington flat; w'henever this 
occurred, they drove home with the pleased 
consciousness of having done a graceful 
action. 

Not so Lucas Raynor: he went to Albemarle 
M.ansions very frerjuently, and was, as usual, 
only conscious of having ]ileased himsell. 
'I'he Mrs. Lethbridge awaiting him to-d:iy 
in her pretty shaded little drawing-room 
was in many respects another person 
from the Rosamond whose ingenuous 
opinions had amused him the year before. 
Being eisentially ohserv'ant and adaptive, 
she had fully acquired the tone necessary 
to her ])osilion she even ran the danger 
of acquiring a little too much ; a clever 
woman needs a good deal of spirit and force 
to cover the defieieneies of a year. 

^'et a quarter of an hour ago she- had fi.ir- 
gotten all about society. .She had been 
playing -a very child herself with her six- 
months’-old Rosamond in the little room at 
the entl of the passage which she callgd 
her nursery. Now, that after - lunchdftfi 
hour lieifig over, Mrs. Lethhritlge had 
resigned her baby to the girl in charge, and 
arrayed herself for the afternoon in a pretty 
lea gown, arranged by her own fingers out of 
a (plaint brocade and some old lace that had 
belonged to her mother. 7 '’.ie'quaintness of 
it suited her, and I.uc.ns Rtv''nor. coming out 
of the scorching sun into tl^e coolness of her 
darkened room, ihoughi t\i had never seen 
her look more charming. \ 

“You are really leaving to-morrow?” she 
said, after handing him a cup of tea. 

“ I ,su])pose so. The thought that you— 
all of you—are remaining to broil in this 
heat does not enhance the pleasure.” 

“ I am glad you feel like that! Philip 
looks ill and bothered—for his sake I wish 
w'e chuld go—but we must wait till some 







other man comes back—he says nearly 
roiDther month.” 

■' It is positively cruel. Couldn’t you go 
(lown to Laiiy Mary, and leave him to 
lollo'V ? ” 

“ -Mother wants us ; but let us t 3 lk 
oi' something else—another cup?-- 
no - well, take this more comfortable 
( hair and let us have one last good 


In return — expiation. Child, if you evef 
want a friend, let me lie that friend.” 

Lucas Raynor had the gift of a sympa¬ 
thetic voice.it was deep, sincere, eminently 

sympathetic now. 'I'he tears rose in the 
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gossip, about everybody and everything.” 

Mrs. I.ethbridge had her reasons for not 
entering tipon domestic trials, which generally 
took the form of ix cimiary shortcomings with 
Lucas Raynor. He had more than once 
hinted at a wish to ligliten them, .so far as 
she was concerned. 

He .sank la/.ily back in the cushioned chair, 
but evaded the go.ssip. 

Mrs. Lethbridge Rosamond, child 1 
;im going to-morrow. 1 feel really uiKpiiet, 
anxious, at leaving you with this boy-husiiand 
of yours- -you are a ixiuple of children let 
me speak to you as an old friend.” 

.\s old as you please,” she said, pleasantly 
-.“but don't insult our youth.” 

He winced'a |?tle. “It would be difficult 
to do that,” he^said. Intlecd, she was a 
]>icture, laughingJ at him from her easy 
clutir, her pretty finger-iijis pointed and 
meeting. “ Voy have let me feel your 
priile and independence often enough ; hut 
1 must tell you once more 1 am an idle 
ma i without ties, with more dross than I 
know how to get rid of. You don’t know 
the world — what troubles your marriage 
may mean, however full of love,” witl^, a 
slight inflection of the voice. “ h'or some 
of the possible difficulties 1 feel responsible. 


eyes of pretty, warm-hearted Ro.samond 
Ix'thbridge. She held out her hand. 
“'I'hank you, Mr. Ravnor, for my.self and 
for Philip.” 

He held the hand seme time, and gazed 
into the pretty face all the prettier for the 
.softening of foreshadowed emotion. “ I 
have your iwomise, Rosamond?” 

“ ^’()u have.” Slie spoke earnestly, but 
during the (piarter of an hour that he still 
rcmainetl witli her, she did not tell him her 
troubles. 

A\'lHai he was gone her brightness deserted 
her; she leaned hack in her chair idly, hope¬ 
lessly. W hat would she not have given to 
tell him, to let him lift the burden from her 
shoulders ? 

Rut her worldly experience had advanced 
sufliciently for her to understand th.at the 
leap out of Scylla might have landed her in 
Ch.ary hdis. 

Lady Mary had educated her daughter 
very carefully in the ivy-covered cottage 
at Lowminster. 

M’ith extraordinary folly she had not 
opposed the love match with the rector’s son, 
Philip. She knew Philip well and believed 
in him ; he was sure to make h^ way; but 
she had not counted upon the dangers of the 
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friendship of such friends as Lady Fanny and 
Lucas Raynor. 

Voung Mrs. l^ethbridge had thoroughly 
enjoyed licr gaieties and her po|nilarity, and 
she knew that for a large projiortion of both 
she was mainly indebted tg Raynor. 

Me liad unostentatiously placed many of 
the privileges of wealth at her conmiand, and 
if Philip made no demur, why shouUl she ? 
She never went into evening society without 
her husband, and in the daytime it was not 
difficult to find a companion ready to share 
the prestige of firetly Mrs. Lethbridge. She 
was ket.mly sensitive to external impressions, 
and a tUmgerous luimilily underlaid her 
vanity. She w'as always ]>rofoundly touched 
at being loved. 

Yet she retained the exactness of her 
principles. (Inly on the subject til' unjiaid 
bills, jierhajis, her horizon bad somewhat 
enlarged. » 

Raynor never startled ht:r or offended her 
views ; if .an exjiression of resigned hopeless¬ 
ness, a hint of underlying dejith of feeling 
sometimes crept into his attitude, it lent just 
a shade of considerate genllenc.s.s, a fear to 
wound, to her side of the intercourse. Mis 
u.sual indifference increa.sed the subtle 
flattery. 

It was inevitable that she should feel 
his de|)arture ; in the increasing heat and 
dulne.ss ol ttiwn her life secinetl flat and 
colourles.s, even though I’liilij) remained and 
the baby. Unfortunately other things 
remaineef, notidily relics of jiast joys in the 
shape of bills for dresses and bonnets, whiMr 
even her intelligence had biaai unable to 
compass at home. 

Philip alsti was a sourci' of distpiiet; he 
was looking careworn anil ill; he needed 
rest from that horrilile t.lity ; certainly another 
month in town was not a pleasant outlook. 

She might har e eniled it at once by going 
down to l.ady Mary - who would hat e iicen 
only too delighted to welcome her and the 
baby at the cottage - but she had not yet 
compassed the idea of leaving Philip. 

A fortnight - three weeks of the purgation 
of Mrs. Lethbridge had jiassed, and she was 
beginning to look forward to her release!'' 
Next week Lucas Raynor wats to return from 
Norway ; he would stop for a night or two in 
btbwn on his way to the moors; after that 
Philip would be free to go with her to Ixiw- 
- minster. 

Rosamond’s cheeks v/ere pale and the 
baby fretful; as for Philip, his wife could not 
think what ailed him—once or twice he 


had been distinctly cross, and he was looking 
really ill. It must be that they all needed 
a change. 

He came in while she was thinking abom 
him. It was Saturday, and the offices dosi <; 
early ; had walked through the dry, dusi\ 
park in the hot August sun. The change iii 
the fresh, boyish face since the evening his 
young wife had darted her glance of recogni¬ 
tion down the length of Lady Fanny’s dinner- 
table was more ajiparent, more painful, than 
the change in her. 

Philip Lethbridge was barely twenty-tliree 
years of age, but his fair skin bad Income 
sallow; premature lines bad drawn themselves 
around the mouth, that was surely too swee! 
to be strong round the blue cyc.s, that 
had lost all laughter—across the w'biie 
forehead. 

Ro.s.amond rose to meet him as he entered, 
and Jiassed her htind across the forehead 
and jiushed liack the damj), fair hair. 

“ 1 low tired toil look, dear boy.” 

Me tried to smile liack at her ; and the.se 
two children, begintiing their voyage of life 
in a wliirljiool, sat down side by side. 

Philiji leaned back among the sohi cushions 
with closed eyes. 

“ 1 lear, yon want rest and change ; only 
one week more, and we ran go down to 
mother’s. You will see the rector, and-” 

He turned away sharjily with something 
like a soli. 

“ Philijr - wliat is it? Tell me —1 am 
your wife.” She had risen to her feet. She 
i'elt that the .strengtii lay with her. 

Philiji had thrown his arm across the end 
of the sofii and liuried his face. He looked 
uji at la.st. “ Rose, 1 have tried to hear it 
alone, hoping help would come. It is no 
use. 1 Ixirrowed ;{?i5o at the beginning of 
the year—^ there were so many expenses. 
Morson won’t renew, anii it falls due on 
Monday. He threatens to go to the chief.” 

'Pile girl stood aghast. She knew very’ 
little about bills and liabilities, hut she( 
realized that her husbaniiV' need ivas des¬ 
perate. She looked around ■‘'lieir little home; 
even if everyihing were so'd uji the amount 
would barely he realized. \jPhilip was not to 
blame ; he sjient nothing oft, himself : Ros.a- 
mond had been ill a long time before the 
baby was horn; there had been so many 
exjienses. Now there was no one to whom 
they could apply. Her mother had no 
power over her own .small capital. The 
rector’s large family left him no margin. 

if Raynor were only at home! If he 
would only come—-if she but kneW where to 




i'li yraph ; but that was im|)ossibU;—he was 
iraxrlliriif constantly- 

She knelt down beside her husband and 
I'iit her arms about his neek, and drew his 
laee down to luirs. 

l>ear, J will find this money. I will, 
somehow. Don't fret so ; you did it forme.” 

She knew Monson .slightly. He was the only 
one of the men at the ofifiee wliom I’hilip had 
ever brought to the house- now she under¬ 
stood why. She disliked him cortlially, and 
suspected him of j grudge against Philip as 
a younger man platied over his head. Also 
•he knew that an apiieal to the chief would 

?’>e fatid. Masham and Co..the great tea 

merchants 'bdas.fc^ that they paid large 
salaries an<l retain\l no clerks who contracted 
debts. Even hiv own nest-egg at the 
bank was goney- pf'oo — the wedding 
gift of an unc« who had vituperated 
her for marrying, and jet not utterly 
cast her off. So mufdi of it had lieen 
needed to make the flat fit for the reception 
of I^dy P'anny’s friends ; but, of course, that 
expense would not occur again. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, remained of the;^ioo but the u,selt^.s 
cheque-book. Could .she apiily notv to 
this old tn&n—her dead father’s brother ? 


She wa.s dreadfully 
frightened at the 
thought, and, lie- 
sides. he lived in 
S o m e { s e t s h i r e. 
Philip had w'asted 
so nnich time in use¬ 
less effort on his own 
account to raise the 
money, the hours of 
respite were terrilily 
.short. Nevertheles.s, 
this was the only 
]>lan that pre.sented 
itself for the comfort 
of her husband. She 
assured him she 
slionid he able to 
meet the immediate 
need from that 
S|Uarler. She would 
telegraph to Somer¬ 
setshire tliat after¬ 
noon to know if she 
cnuld eome down 
the following day — 
Sunday. 

The prospect was 
not a plea.sanl one. 
.She rememhered 
vividly lhi.‘ scene w'ith 
Uncle Dick before her marriage and the 
fact of having .so speedily jiislilied his warn¬ 
ings and cvolvid the ])re(lieti'il diffit ulties 
was scarcely likely to reinstate her in his 
favour. Hut when Rostimond saw the look 
of relief on her luisbaiul’s face at the ho)ie 
of deliverance her conrage rose to the fioint. 

She saw him lie hack on the sofa, and 
watched the lines of the fair, gentle face 
relax inuil he fell into a calm slec]). Then 
she stole out softly for her bonnet, that she 
might .send her telegram at oiu:e. As .she 
liassed the mirscrv she went in and hugged 
the hahv Kosamond by way of encourage¬ 
ment. 

When she returned Philip was awake, hut 
his head was aching terribly, and she [»er- 
Kuaded him to go to bed. 

Till ten o'clock she .sat listening and wait- 
iflg. She had wired : “ Am in great trouble 
- - may 1 come to-morrow ? ” 

At last, when she knew that the offices 
were closed and she had still received no 
answer, she told herself that either Unde 
Dick was coming, or she would receive a 
letter on Monday morning. But the thought 
failed to secure licr a night’s rest , 
ff he cry of her heart was :— 



tlif ;iiark; be had never given evidence of 
t.»il tendencies. He was good-looking and 
t i! bred, and generally popular. Phili]) 
ih mght his nn)ther-in-law must hiive some 
jii n ate reason for her prejudice, and wondered 
uhat it might be. The thought dwfflt in his 
mind all that night, distracting it from his 
rt lie’s danger with the first shadow of jealous 
disquiet he had ever felt. 

()n the morrow Raynor failed to Gill 
ai Albemarle Mansion.s, and the following 
morning Philip was surprised to see him 
Ciller the tea house dn Mincing Imie. 
liis first thought was for Rosamond. 
Raynor’s usually pleasant and easy - going 
countenance was orninou.sly graio; it w.is 
jiossible that he had come straight from 
Kensington with the news of some sudden 
I liange. Pl)ili[) led the way to his private 
room, and it was at first a relief when Raynor 
look a cheque from his [jockct-book and 
laid it on the table. 

'■ My business is scarcely pleasant,” he 
-iiiil; “ I am forced to ask you if you can 
explain that.” 

Philip glanced at the cheque. “What is 

this?-‘pay Philip Lethbridge-’ 1 never 

saw this until now ; surely it is needless to 
tusk-” 

Raynor turned the jxtpcr and pointed to 
the indorsement. “ As you see, it has been 
( .isln-d ; have you any idea by whom ? Is 
that your writing ? ” 

rite red flush wliich had mounted to 
I’hilift’s face ebbed liack, leaving him deadly 
white. The signature was there—like his 
own badly, hurriedly written. 

•‘before (iod, R:i)’nor, no. You can’t 
sus[)e<;t me. My name has been used as 
well as yours.” 

“ The date is July 28th—does that suggest 
anything?—two days before 1 left town.” 

“ Nothing,” said Philip. 

“ It was not presented, however, until 
August the 22nd, and then by a woman 
a|)parently a lady.” 

Philip started if'isibly ; for the first time a 
look that might inply consciousness of guilt, 
or the knowledge) of some fatal possibility, 
swept over his fact! It transformed it like a 
dream of horror.^ 

Raynor was watching him closely. 

“I have not yet dishonoured the cheque,” 
he went on, “ but I made a few cautious 
inquiries. I learnt that the lady being a 
stranger to the clerk, he showed the cheque 
to the ciishieT; but as your name was known 
at the bank it was cashed without further 
question. There seemed to have been an 


irapressibn, however, that the lady in question 
was Mrs. Lethbridge——” . 

“ My wife travelled up from Somersetshire 
on the 22nd She did not reach town until 
after four o’clock.’’ 

Raynor looked /elieved. “ Well, that is 
conclusive, at any rate; hut the mystery is 
somewhat thickened. I am afraid 1 can 
hardly prevent any action the bank may take 
in the matter.” 

He replaced the dic<iue in his pocket- 
book, and was turning away. 

Philip was leaning on the table as though 
to steady himself; he avoided Raynors eyes. 
“ Wait twenty-four hours,” he said, huskily. 
“ I will not leave town ; if at the end of rhat 
time vmi do lot hear from me, do what you 
will."' 

Raynor hc.sitated. “Very well ” he .said 
at length ; “ 1 will do nothing for twenty-four 
hours.” '» 

He left the office convinced not only of 
Phili[)',s guilt, hut that the terms of his guilt 
effectually isolated him from his wife. The 
man had virtually confessed. It was a stupid 
crime, and he could hardly have ho)>ed to 
escape detection ; probably he had intended 
leaving the country, but bad not counted 
upon Raynor’s examining his banking 
ac(M)unt during these few days in town ; also, 
Rosamond’s illness had been an unforeseen 
contingency -delaying his plans by keeping 
her in town. 

It was ecrtainly a relief to ascertain that 
circumstances, open to (troof, completely 
exonerated Rosamond. R.iynor had never 
dwelt upon her possible eomidicity, but she 
might have cashed the cheipie at Philijt’s 
re(}uest, in ignorance of his guilt. Her 
absence protected her even from suspicion, 
while it had probably facilitated his 
opportunities; nevertheless, Raynor con¬ 
trived to intercept Mrs. Lethbridge’s 
nursemaitl on her w.at' to the Hardens 
with the baby, that same afternoon, and 
to learn from her, through inquiries .after 
Rosamond’s health, th.at tlie time mentioned 
by Pliilip for his wife’s return was correct 
The girl said she dated her mistress’s illness 
from that hurried journey, taken in the heat 
of the day with no one to look after her. 
She looked downright ill when she came in, 
straight from the train at half-p.ast four; she, 
the nurse, h<atl made her some tea. 

Then Raynor went back to his rooms. 
He fully believed that Philip would avail 
himself of the granted twenty-four hours to 
get clear away. It was, perhaps, the best 
thing that could happen 
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When Philip returned to hi' home that 
ni^'ht he said nothing' to Lady Mary of the 
frcsli disaster hanging over it: he madi; some 
pretence of dining, and then took, his |>laee 
hy hi.s wife’.Sk hedside. Rosamond was very 
ill, and he had arranged \j> walch that night, 
while hi.s mother-in law took a few hours’ 
rest. 

If he h.ad intimded to make anv effort to 


him in Newgate- and came back, white-fae. d 
and her eyes dim with weeping—yet withimt 
any .signs of the indignation she .should have 
felt against the man who bad ruined her 
daughter’s life. 

She .showed far more wr.ath against Ravin ir, 
whom, somewhat irrationally, .she creiliti.d 
with all the misery that had befallen them. 

His visits irritated her - the fruit, die 


discover the author of the crime against 
himself and Ravnor, his resolution find 
ajjparently tieserled him c'lu.dly he showed 
no signs of preparation lor Ilieht. 

He never left his wife’s room through the 
long hours of the weary night. In the 
morning, when l.ady Mary came to relieve 
him, he went out to the C.ardens, returned, 
drank a cup of coffee, and learned that Ro.sa 
motid was (piiclcr. He did not again leave 
the house until he started as usual for the 
City. There had cmiie over him a despair, a 
ho|icless dejection, which seemeil thal of a 
guilty man who knows that his guilt is 
manifest and must be atoiud before the 
world. 

In the evening he was arrested in the 
Strand on his w.iy honu-, on a charge of 
forgery, at the 


flower.s, constantly arriving, the countless 
luxuries with which he sought to lighten 
Rosamond's term of suffering, were an 
annoyance yet she feared to refuse h;s 
attentions and openlv t)ffend him. 

.So far all this trouble had been successfully 
kept Iron'. Rosamond ; the fever and delirium 
hail left her, but she was terribly weak ; she 
had asked .several times for Philij), ami 
l.ady Mary had been fort'cd to tell her that 
he had completely broki-n down under tiv 
strain of nursing her, and been ordered into 
the coimlrv so soon as lu-r immediate danger 
w.is jiassed. He was recruiting at Low 
minster, ami by and bv they would join him. 
Her conscience reproached her. hut she was 
assured thal the truth, in tier daughter's 
prcsimi state, would proi'c latal. \\ hat could 
she do ? 


instance of the 
L o n tl o n and 
Surrey Rank. 

Whatever doubt 
might ha\e exis¬ 
ted as to his guilt 
was fmallv set at 
rest at the im|uiry 
which followed. 

M o r s o 11 a p - 
peared as a wit 
ness I o r l h e 
pro.seeution. and 
produced the 
notes ])aid over 
to him hy Philip 
l.ethhridge on the 
22nd .August. The 
numbers tallied 
with tliose given 
by the hank lit 
cash fur Lucas 
Raynor's eheipie. 

i.adv M .1 r V 
alone, in lace of 
all evidemv, re¬ 
fused to lose faith 
in her son in l.iw. 
Wlten slu' could 



Rut soon Rosa¬ 
mond showed 
atiolher anxictv, 
not .so easilv put 
asiile she must 
and would see 
R a y n o r h i s 
11 u w e r s showed 
thill hi- Wits in 
town, anil she 
would take no 
denial. .'so .soon 
as she could ho 
lifted to a sofa 
h e w as to h e 
iulmilled. l,ady 
M it r y became 
pit s si ve ; s h e 
‘ 'tedmed to feel 
/tihiit some things 
jilwvre heyond her 
1 ^ iiiterferenee and 
\mist take their 
course - if :tny- 
ihing, she rather 
favoured Rosa¬ 
mond’s wi.sh. 

Lucas, cool 
man of the world 


leave Rosamontl, 
she went to see 
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as he w'.as, felt 
soin’ewhat un- 
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tierved at the prospect, Philip had sinned, 
not only against the law, but against 
Ills wife. Thai her life should be unlinked 
fvorn such a man would be only merci- 
jul justice- -the man who still obstinately 
shielded the'shameless woman who jiad been 
his accom[)liee. Hut all this was a trial still 
10 he faced by the girl who was slowly return¬ 
ing from the jaws of death, and Raynor IVlthei' 
join more than he eared to own—more than 
lie had thought he wais ever again to lee! 
aovihing. By-and-by die would rally he 
did not believe she had ever deeply loved 
diis Philip and in all his visions of the 
iuuire l!ie Kusamond wronged and iorsaken 
lias a Rosamond watched o\'.'r hv iiimseil. 
I'here lay behind llie present darkness a 
ulearn of lialf-aeknowiedged joy. There were 
ounlries where sneli ( time as I’hilip's was 
inid legal ground for a dii'oree, and suriii 
111 eonirnon reason no one eoulrl hold her 
iMiimd. In the days of her eoniparalive 
iiapjiiness he h:id been eoiueiit to leave tin.; 
liiluie wra]tped in convenient obsdirilv, but 

now -. (.)n the olln-r liand, he knew some 

t'uiig of the perversities of woinc.n : it vvas 
possible lliat she inigb! resi.Mil Philip's 
dovvniall upon himself, and refuse to sei.- 
reason, • 

lb- found her Iving ;imong her iiillows, 
jiaiiifully worn and fragile. Tile gival eves 
looked into liis with startling eagerness ; lie 
loiild li.irdly hear to nns.t them. Slv 
'lietehed out a thin, lieiiihling hand '. it. 
might have hec-n thought that tlie secret w.is 
hers, 

“ At last! ” she said. ()li, this long, 
wc.'ary waiting. Why did you not conie vvlu ii 
you promised ? ” 

He did not understand. 

“ I did not know you were ilH” he saiti, 
gently, “ or I would have come.” 

‘‘ 1 was not ill then ; it was the suspense, 
the waiting made me ill, beentse I bad 
something to tell you ; every day was torture, 
riiank (lod, 'it jS lurt too late. I think 
you will forgive.”* 

“ What can I l.ttve to forgive?” he saiti. 
" What--that yomlcould do? ” 

She had raised/nerself a little in her eager- 
ne.ss : now she fell b.ack upon her iiillowsand 
closed her eyes. 

“ After all,” she said, “ it was only that 1 
believed in you, trusted you, acted up to my 
promise. Ixt me tell you from the Ireginning 
—I never dared to tell Philip.” 

“Tell me—anything—do not be afraid.’^ 
Her eyes'were wide open again - -gazing at 
him wiA an anxious, feverish gaze. He 

VaI —a***. 


leaned forward, shielding his face with his 
hand, he scarcely knew what he feared. 

“'You know,” she said, “you made me 
promise to turn to you if 1 eyer needed a 
fri«nd ? ” , 

‘“Yes.” 

“tVell, the time < ame sooner than I 
liioughl. Philip wanted money——if 
he could not itave it we were ruined ; he 
owed it to a ni.in who ilireatened to speak to 
•Mr, Mash.nn. I said 1 would go and ask 
I'niie Di'-kto help, and 1 went.'’ 

" .And he gaw yon lie; money?” 

i .ueas spoke eageily. 

■■ 1 never evon saw him ; lu' was gone to 
Xonnandy ier thiee montlrs. 1 came back 
tlie.iu'M iiKirning- 

■' in the aftei loon, you mean ?" 

'■ No, early. Philip had gone to the office ; 
no one .s.ivv na i onir in. 1 was wild with 
tiuuhle. 1 goi *Hit inv i'he(|ue l)Ook--you 
know 1 used to have soinc.' money in the 
! .ondon and Surrey, I'ni lc 1 tick's hank 
and vours 1 knevv vou hanked there — 
I vvuite j (■he(]iie I vvrolr' it in your name 
to see liovv it would look fust ; 1 had some 
of your letleis it vvas (|;nte easy to copy 
vour wriliiig. I'hen I tl’.oiight it was only 
keeping mv proiiiis,.-. that vou would wish me 
to do it. 1 made lhe< he(pie payalilo to Philip 
to avoid talk, and imlorsed it. Tlu'ii T went 
out l(.) the hank tlievg.ivo iiu- the money ; 1 
gave it all to Philiji every penny, and I lied 
to him told him I'lu ie 1 )ii k had given it to 
me. He w ould liear nothing for three months, 
then 1 should have made it right with you. 

I dared not tell him before. I trusted you 

vou Why do you not look at 

me ? ” Her voice lose with we’ak anguish 
of entreaty 

'■ Woultl to ('(Oil 1 hail come ! ” said Raynor 
at last. 

■‘What is the matter? Has anything 
ha|)|iened-oil ' has ,iny thing luappened to 
Phili])^ Wliat have 1 doni; ? You have let 
them liarm Pliilij) ' ” 

“Hush, Rosamond, you will kill yourself 
It shall he righted, 1 swear that it shall be 
righted ; hut, for your own sake, how could 
you do this thing ? ” 

She was sobbing hysterically. Raynor was 
unnerved ; he felt that he must gain time to 
think and to act. Fortunately, l-ady Mary 
came in, alarmed by the sound of Rosamond’s 
grief. 

“ (let her to tell you the truth,” said 
Raynor, pointing to the weeping woman. 
“ Reassure her as well as you can; tell her I 
will do /ny utmost.” 
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“I know Uu- Until,” said l.adv Marv ; 
“ may (ioil liclii ns ! " 

Ktiynof wont mil and walkid iM|iidly 
thn.ini'h tin- I’aik and down I'iccadillv. 
d'hn blow bad boc-n ,sliar|) and bitter, 
rather to his own hopes ;ind his own 
pride' than to anv ideal he had lonned 
()1 Kosaniond. I lad the revelation bei'ii 
made to him in the lirsl instani c, he 
would have condoned it tmhesilalinylv. lie 
cttrsed liis own lollv lor not htivin;; vvtiited. 
What use he mieht liave intide of tlie jiovvi'r 
luT secre't vvoiihl htive put into his hands he 
was not |ire]iared to say - he habiluttllv 
fvadevi (p.ieslions that put intention to the 
test. lint it remained certain that he had 
exallevi I’hili]) under the im|iression that he 
was exposiii” his criminal weakness. That 
was siit'liciently bitter, and it was also ti i]ties- 
tioii how he was to be l ightevl withont exposing 
Kosamonil, and giving jtublicity to the whole 
story. 

Raynor cotild only take the error tipftn 
himsell, acknowledge the signature, tntd 
make a fool of himself in that way. It vvtis 
certaia now that, if he tlitl not act, Rosa- 
inontl wotild. 

Refore he reacjied the ('ircns he felt there 
was no escttpe, and with the deterrnintition of 
getting a bad thing over he commenced 
action at once. 'I'he story by which he 
accounted to the bank for his sudden recog¬ 
nition of his own signature was never clearly 
made pqjvlii;, but before long it i became 


known that Philip I.ethbrivlge was liberated 
on bail, the principal secnrilv being offered 
by Raynor himself, and later that the charge 
vvtis vvit'ndrawn. So fttr the matter was nut 
one of great ilifficnlty ; the managers had ni. 
interest in incurring further expense.s, or in 
prosecuting intjuirv itito an affair from vvhicli 
they were not to be the losers. lint for a 
time a dreavl hung over everyone concerned 
th.'il the Treasurv might prove less easily 
satisfied and instigate proceedings, (iraduallv, 
however, (lovernnienl inaction shovvv.'d that 
the se( ret was to remain a secret, ami the 
t'flair was tdlowed to sink into oblivion. 

for a tyne various rc|)orls found favour - 
some hinted at ultimate collusion between 
Raynor and Lethbrivlge to shield the woman 
who tuid presented the cheque: others 
asserted that the only woman in the case was 
.Mrs. Lethbridge herself—that she had won 
the money through a run fif luck at (iood- 
wood or the canl-table, ai*!i jirobablv feared 
to tell her husband. ALarious iniluences, 
hypnotism and champ^pie among the 
number, were held accoiiV.table for i.ucas 
Raynor’s extraordinarv obliv ion of his liabili¬ 
ties. Hut. curiously enough, no one thought 
of crediting tlijs girl of twenty with the des¬ 
perate measure which had been the truth, 
('urrent reports, however, affected the l.eth- 
bfiilges very slightly, and Raynor bore them 
with .stoical indifference. 

Only a few days after Rosamond’s con¬ 
fession, Philip returned to Albemarle Man- 
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sidiis. Raynor had wired that he was to be 
e\j)e(;ted, and l^idy Mary had done her best 
til strengthen and prepare Rosamond tor the 
nii eting. It was some comfort to|eel that 
were no further revelations to be made. 
Philip had known his wife’s guilt since the 
night that he had spent by her bedside, and 
heard the repealerl (r)- of her delirium for 
Kavnor’s presence. So much Ixidy Mary 

i. aikl tell her—why, knowing it, he had 
liioseii to bear the full burden of her sin, 
anil make no effort td a|)peal to Raynor’s 

ii. rbe.irance, she left for him to exjrlaiii. 

It seemed impossible to believe that the 
^,ull'cne(l, haggard faced man wlVb cntereil 
iiii wife’s room so noiselessly and stood beside 
lier, waiting for her to lift her shamed head, 
ii'iild be the I’hilip l,ethbridgc of a short 
eighteen months before. 

I'indiiig that she lay still, trembling and 
sobbing in the bitterness of In-r griel, not 
daring even to ask bis forgiveness, he |inl bis 
arms about her and lifted her tti lii> beait, ii; 


jgit 

He felt her cling to him more closely, and 
for the time he was satisfied and said no more. 

[’hili|> I..ethbridge lost his position in the 
tea house, but Mr. neauelerc,* Rosamond’s 
I.'ncle Dick, got U) the bottom of the story 
through Lady Alary. He felt that the young 
man had been hardly dealt with, and suc¬ 
ceeded in seeming him the agem y of an 
estate in .Seollaml, the property of a friend 
of his own. 

rhe life was a healthier one for the l.eth- 
bridges ; and, as the)' made no further claim 
upon society, they were allowed to sink into 
l>eaeeful oblivion. 

Raynor also dropped out of their path. 
Rosamond wrote to him a pretty and pathetic 
letter of thanks, and .Mr, lieuuelere repaid the 
money ; lait that wa.^ the sni.dler part of the 
matter. The zest ,ind interest of befriending 
.Mrs. l.ethbridgi; had ‘eoll.ijised somewhat 
abniplly, and for lu-.irly a ye.ir an inerea.se of 
eynieism s'uggested that the demise had 
SI aree!)' been ]>ainli'-s. 



the strong clas[) of a man who has suffered 
for the thing he jAvea, and gathered through 
his suffering the completion of strength. 

“Love,” he said, presently, “tell me—are 
you content here —in my^lrms ? ” 


Then he recovered anti married, develop¬ 
ing into a not unamiable husband; he 
professed to find a relief in following the 
whims of hi.s wife instead of his own, as she 
could then bear the burden of their futility. 



Pcwliar Children 1 Have Met. 


1 !\ Max O'Kki.i 


S K()M 1X7(1 to i,SX4 I WAS a 
iiuistrr ol St. I’aiii's S' buiil, 
to-iln\- till- torciiiosi < lassiral 
sriiool of I'.nttlaixi. W'hi'llior 
I shoiilil liiiast 111 it or not, I 
(1(1 not know’. 


ill I'intiJuMil, the sclioolinaslcr stands ahont 
on the lowest sli |i 111 till’ social ladder, and 
ev(*n il In liia the iiiaslei ol' one of the gn.-at 
iniblie schools, he olitains jiractically the 
saine reco^iiition in soeietv th:il the poor 
drudge of an usher iVeeites. In I'lanet; the 
sehoolinasler is a professional man of high 
standing, and Alphonse llaiidet Imasts of 
having heen one. Mam of our .Xe.ideinieians. 
Ainhassadors, and Ministers have heen 
sehoolmasters. 


In I lolland )ieople touch their hats when 
they pass ;i sehoohuaster. In Italy the 
teaching profession is often einhraeed liy the 
nieinhers of llu- unhilitv. liut. in hiigland, to 
have heen a sehoolinaster is well-nigh hating 


ilritish puhlie saw in Waekford .S(|iie(is 
the typical si.hoohnaster. “ liceause teai h 
ing is the worst jitiid of all iirofessious. ' 
replied others, Aiu'ither re.ason given w,e. 
th.’it, in the (.-yes of the ])uhlie, the school 
m.ister is ;i man who canes little hovs, whii h 
is not a ti.h'v (liguilied occup.ition. And so on. 

Well, I eiinsider things from a rather 
l'ri.'neh point ol tit.'w. I’Vir eight years (k' 
niv life ] was a seliorilmaster, and I am 
rather im lined to Ik.- jiroud of it, 1 was 
happy ihoiigh a schoolmtister; ] reircived a 
lespeetahle s.ilary ; 1 never used a c;me in 
my life t.-.xeept :is ;i eoinpanion in my walks -. 
and felt that I -was a useful inetnher of 
society, 

1 loved my hoys, hig or small, ek-yer or 
stupid ; they res])ect(.-d me, and, judging from 
the expression of their faces when they 
gathered round me, ] helieve that their 
res|)eet tor me was mingled with affection. 
.•\nd if a man has any sense of humour and di 


.a .stain on one's 
character ; and 
when an ICnglish 
critic, in (ireal 
Britain or the 
British (lolonics, 
has wished to he 
particularlv often 
sive in his re 
mark.s tihoiit niy 
work and inysi. lf, 
he has thrown il 
.at my face. 

I once asked, 
through the 
English I’rt'.ss, 
“ What’s the mat¬ 
ter with sehool- 
ina.sters? Is there 
any opjirohritim 
atta(.'he(l to that 
profciision ? If 
so, why ? " 

'I’his hrought 
about many an 
swers. “ Ciiarles 
Dickens is the 
cause of it,” 
said .some. The 



“l LOVED MV UOVS.'* 


lights in studying 
luunau nature, i.s 
there in the world 
lor him a hettet 
lield of ol.)serva 
lion than the 
schoolroom? Is 
there anything 
moie int(.-re.siing 
thtin the struggle 
for victory he- 
Iween a man and 
forty or fifty dear 
t’oung hoys full 
, of life and mis- 
In'hlef ? 

/! 1 loved them 

/; all, and the more 
V wic k e d the y 
'•were the more 1 
loved them. 1 
never ohjected 
to any, except 
perha[)s the few 
who aimed at 
being perfect, 
especially those 
who' succeeded 
in their efforts. 




PECULIAR CHILDREN I HA VE MET. 


• ! must confess, liowever, to liax ing had a 
iv .iknes.s for younger boys. No doubt the 
iv.-ik was niortf intere.sting in the advanced 
, ;,i->es ; but a room full of boys from eleven 
;,i iwflve or thirteen years of age* seldom 
f,,i!e(l to afford me an oiiporlunity to use my 
.^scs with ]irolit. 

I'o watch a young rascal using his ingemiitv 
shirk his worker avoid detection of a 
.n.ii'li of discipline, was a great S(.iur( e of 
.anusi'inent to me. 'I'o overhear his remarks 
. houl me ; to listen to lbs re|)anees ; to read 
is ■•essiiys " : t!) a<lmire his resolution to do 
.. work Well liy writing the first two lines <if 
■ d exercise with his best h.nid. tind'to ix ali/e 
, inv soon he got tired of 
: In M-eing signs of Hag 
_ii!g on the third line ; to 
. si.ai to him swaggei ing 
. hoiil his social standing ffM-.* -\ 

all thtil made lile W'larlii t^^ ^ 


should hke to know wlitit 

'•nial to the occasion. 

• T •• I t ll.'M. Hh'Al.'lJ lm-|,A\ 

rcjUicd : .- a m 

“ Dear Madaiy, Sei 
long as yotir ’ixtl behaves well, and his fees 
are paid regularl', no inijtiiry will be made 
about his anteced i-nts.” 

And it is something worth heariitg, that 
swaggering of little I'.ngiish boys about their 
st>cial standing. First llie young heirs to titles, 
then the sons of the geirtrv, the sons of pro- 
fessiontd men, the sons of merchants, the sons 
of clerks, all these are sets |ierfe(;tly di.stinct. 

“ 1 say, what do you think 1 have heard?"’ 
1 once overheard ;i little boy of ten say tv a 
young schoolfellow. “ You know Brown ? 
Well, I have heard to-day that his* father 
keeps a store ! ” 


This seemed to take away the breiith of 
the other little boy ; he was staggered, and 
grew pale with amazement. 

“ \o\i don't say so '.'’ he i ia< ulated. “ I 
tliought he was a .inMitleman." .And the two 
young .so('iely boys separated with a grave, 
high hand-shake. 

I had great admiration for the ingenuity of 
boys with a conseienee ; the one, for instanee, 
who, when lie was not (inite sitre whether it 
w.is tire Second or the third exereise he liad 
to do, did neither, "for fear of doing the 
wrong one " ; tlie one who did not do his 
work at home. " bcc.insr grandinatntna died 
last night"; also the otie who expkiitied the 
gn-al number of mis- 

i takes to 1 e found iti his 
Imme work by pletiding, 

Mpass over the one 
“who had .a l):id head- 

brought a Icvtler front his 
mother to lliat effect; the 
one who did his exer¬ 
cise, hut lost it ; the one 
“who knew liis lesson,” 
blit could not say it ; 
and many otliers who 
ni.idc excuses that failed 
to “|ia\,” .'ind will never 
haw a chanee of making 
a living otherwise than 
b\ honesty wlticlt is the 
easiest way, after all. 

One, however, 1 can¬ 
not jtass over is that in¬ 
genious boy who, when 
111- is not (juite sure 
vvlu'ther the plural of c^al 
is I'tid/s or I'xm/x, makes 
;i blot of the word’s end¬ 
ing. lint what is this 
i„, !'■ boy compared to the 

one who, being asked for 
the phtral of ecu/, said “Two gals ”? 

I alwats blijeeted to mothers' jtets. They 
iiiiglil he e.xeinplary, admirable at home ; 
but in spile ol their irreproachable linen 
and their hair jiarted in tlie middle, they 
Were, as ;t rule, very ohjectionable at school, 
riiey had .t blind confidence in their mothers, 
and were tttughl at home never to trust 
anybody else. AVhen you made a statement 
before them, they looked at you susfticiously, 
as muc;h as to say : “ I’ll ask mother if all 
that is right.” 

• These mothe|!» would write to me every 
day to»explain what geniuses their boys were. 


•| HA I iii.-s FA'i IU.J; K».j i“- 
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and how lucky I ought to feel to have to 
deal with them, 'f'he-se letters were full of 
hints on teaching and of advice on the 
subject .Swmetimes they contained an in¬ 
vitation tf) dinner. MutVi as you love boys, 
when you have l>een with them five hours 
a day, you do not rusli for invitations to 
meet them at dinner. 

Among my recollections 1 will gi\e >011 a 
few translations that show great ingenuity on 
the part of the perpetrators. 

A boy, reading from a |ilay that was 
being translated at sight in class, c.anie ai'ross 
the phrase ; dc/'v; rvw.r, Mmsieiir. l b; 
naturally translated this hv ‘•(ialm yourself, 
sir.” 1 said to liini : '■ Now, don't you think 
this is a little stiff? Couldn't \a>u give me 
something a little mure c(illo(|uial ; for 
instance, what you would sa) yourselt in a 
like case?” * 

M'he hoy relK-cteil a few seeonils and said : 
“ Ivr'cp your hair on, old n\an.” 

.■\noth(;r ha\'ing to translate : M<iii /rin' n 
rai.ciiii d Uhl iinir u /"//. 1 anu' out with : ” .VI v 
brother h.as raisins aiul mv sisle}’ h.is tart.” 

Ingenuity that amounts ti' genius is sliown 
in the two following c.isr-s : 

A boy was asked to give the dr rivation of 
the h'rench word tiiipii/i/r. llis answru' w.as ; 
“It comes from the I rench wiird fru/', which, 
means ino itiiuh, //caf umhastoorl, and it/nf, 
from the l.atin hii {lifri-). that is; ‘It is too 
hot here.’ ” 

Another, being askerl the origin of the 
word diniaihlh', answered : “ It conirs from 
iff (twice) and ///rr/ic/irv-(to eat), because yr>u 
generally have two meals on that day.” 

If boys are rrmarkable in tire way they 
put French into Itnglish. thr-y are still more 
wonderful in the way thr \ put linglish into 
French. When thr:y translatr; French into 
English, they <lo nrrt use the English that 
serves them to express their thoughts at home 
with their jrarents, Itrrrthr-rs, and sisters, or at 
school with their masters or comrades ; the 
English they ttsj is a special article ke|)t for 
the purjKr.se. Ami when \ ou remark to them 
that there is no sense in wliai they have 
written, they seem to l>e of your opinion ; 
but the fault is not with them, it is with the 
French text that has no sense for them. 

When they translate English into French, 
it is with the help of that most treacherous 
friend of boys, the dictionary. When several 
French words are given for one English word, 
the lazy ones take the first, always; the in¬ 
different ones take any—one is as good as 
another; the shrewd boys always take the 
last, to make you believe that they have been 


carefully through the whole, list, and have 
made a choice only after long and mature 
reflection. ' 

Somt^imes they are right; as a rule they 
are wrong. When they are right, Provideiu c 
alone has to be th.anked for it ; and it will 1„. 
so as lon.g as modern languages are tauglu 
through the eyes with the help of book^, 
instead of being taught through the mouil, 
and ears without the help of any books, Eu 
a Couple of years at any rate. 

The home is, no less than the .school, a fiiu- 
field of oljscrwition. Who could or wouki 
imagine a home that is not more or less 
ruled by'children ? Vjetor Hugo once said 
that he recognised and bowed to one tyrannv 
only, that of < hildreii ; but “that tyranny, ’ 
he adder], “ 1 jiroclaim.” 

1 >on'l talk to me of children who mcekiv 
knock at tin- door as if they were afraid 
Miniebody might hear tliem. (live me tho.sr 
who will soon let you hear another knock if 
the door is not (i])cncd at once. These 
know they arc wauled al home ; they know 
that the moment they are in, they will not 
hear you say. “ 1 lush ’. hush ! ” or “ be rprici. 
you musi not make any noise,” but will be 
allowed tlie fn edom of the house and not h. 
icstrainerl. They know thev can say or dc 
wh.il they please, and they will tell you all 
their little secrets and hecome open and 
.sincere. 

Never will \-ou sec the round iatvs of these 
Utile home-rulers grow' long and sad. Then 
eyes will beam with joy and Iwjtpiness. 
\\'lieiiever I hear jiarents tiomplain that theii 
children “ run ” tlto liouse, I tell them that it 
is quite right they shouKl. The best-ordered 
houses are ruled hy little girls from two U: 
li\'e years pf age. 

I omx' arrived in a Wa.shington liouse at 
half-past seven. I was invited to dinner. 
()n i ntcring the' hall, I was received by a 
little girl three years old and her brother agec 
five. , 

rile little girl imniedi^ely openM hei 
arms and offered me a kis.s.' 'I'his done, she 
[irodnced a birthday book! and asked me tc 
jiut my name in it, whieh\ of course, I did 
on the spot. When 1 eiuised the drawing 
room, I was told that a few minutes before 
my arrival the following conversation was 
overhearii in the hall : — 

“ When he conies. I’ll ask him for his 
autograph,” said the little boy to his sister. 

•“ He won’t give it to you,” she replied 
“ but he will give it to me.” ^ 

“Why to you, and not to me?” suggestec 
. the little boy. 
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• ■' Because, when he arrives, I’ll let him 
:.;ke a kiss," she said, “ and that’ll do it.” 

And this litik* queen of the house, \ou 
„. knew her power already. She just iiad 
proper measure of it. 1 do nln know 
.liu pretty little lady three years old who 
weuld not get all she wished in return for 

kiss. 

But let us return to the schoolroom, .'ind 
lA.imine a few peculiar children, and firr that 
a,.itler 1 do not think that a schoolroom in 
I. Ireland vrrv much dWers from a schmil 
r.Hini in I'ranie, in America, or anvwhere 
! i>.e. The .gi’V/z/y f)oy is itrelly well the same 
.ill the world over, no better than he shouUl 
I .a hoy. 

()n the first row, desirous to he ru.-ar you. 
i-. ihe painstaking, industrious hov win.) takes 
,11 .ill vou sax, has a Blind eonridenee in von. 
.iiui is never caught chatting. lie is dull, 
hut xvell meaning — a respectahh' hoy. lie 
IS earxiul to the extreme. llis hooks are 
eexered with Brown paper or .American clotli, 
.aid when he has finished with them, they 
are so tidy, so clean, that they haxe the same 
iii.irket xalue as they had when he Bought 
llieiii seeoml-liand. lie writes his rough 
(iipies on the Back of old xxercises, ;md 
invariahly wipes his [len wlnai he has done 
Hull it. 

.\ear him is the deaf Iniy- a trial this oiu-, 
tspei iallv if he is (h‘af of oiu- ear onix'. lie 
.ilwavs turns this one to vou, .ind has .a 
pretext for having "not quite heard" xvli.it 
xou said xvIhii xou meiilioned xvhat the 
home xxork would Be. 

Not far off is the .suetik, xvho edifies you By 
his most e.xeuiplarv conduct. He is an insult 
to the rest of the class, Turn your head axxay 
for a moment, hoxvever. and you will seldom 
fail to find him at fault. So long Js you face 
the boys, his eyes are directed on vxul. 

Next are sitting side Bv side two Brothers ; 
they are quix’t. I alxvays placed Brothers 
next to each other. Brothers xvill iiuarrel. 
hut Seldom 'Vai;[i* to have :i ijiiiet chat 
together. little fiirther Behind is Master 
Whirligig, xvho, at, the end of the term, xvill 
he ahle to tell you' the exact number of flies 
that passed through the room. 

Close By is a pet Boy of mine. He is 
smeared xvith ink all over. He holds his 
pen xvith his fixe fingers gathered together, 
and dips the whole right to the bottom of the 
inkstand, xvilhdraxving it dripping. He .sniffs 
ink, licks it, lores it; he would dive into it if 
he could. On .Monday morning, fresh from 
home and ‘a good Sunday .scouring, he is 
lox'ely ; a pair of bright eyes, sweet, yet 
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manly, beaming ox'er with intelligence and 
mischief. 

Is it possible that I am speaking of recol¬ 
lections noxv more than fifteen years old, 
and that I met tjjis Uoy in lingland a few 
xveeks .ago, a ca()tain in the artillery, a 
beautiful man, 6lt. high, broad-shouldered, 
every inch a man anil a gentleman ? 

Not tar from this charnting boy is my pet 
aversion, the bully, not the bright, niis- 
eliievous, umuly young rascal that you love, 
but the dull, heavy, frowning, sulky bully. 

I his one hides from you :is niueh as lie can. 
die is never anxious to he asked questions. 
He is modest, and tries to escape itolice. 
He hopes t;.,i. if he dois not disturb your 
peaex- you will luit disturb bis. He nex’cr 
shows any jealousy towards aiiv boy who 
gixes you light ansxveis. His look is one. of 
jieiiect indiffi'renee, aii^ his schooldays will 
be retnembeied by the mimlier of jiants he 
will haxe worn out on school Ih iicIhs. 

'I'his li(.iy is the tirror of the plax'grottnd, 



xvhere he taki's his revenge of the class-room. 
'1 he little hoys are afraid of him and have to 
bribe him with marbles, cakes, and chocolate 
into neutrality, if not into acts of kindness 
toward^ them. 
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There is the diffident boy who thinks that 
every question you ask is a “catch,” and 
always keeps on guard. Near liirn is the 
confident on,e who, before he has heard the 
question, holds up his htfod to show you he 
is ready to answer it. He is always heljr- 
lessly wrong. 

'J'here is also the boy who sjiends his time 
trying to catch you at fault. He constantly 
raises objections to your statements, hoping 
to discover inconsistencies in tlicm. ^'ou 
e.xplain to him why he is wrong ami ivw arc 
riglit. He acknowledges tlie truth of what 
you say. lint lie is not cured. He hopes 
to be more fortunate next time. This boy is 
perhapis the most disagreeable to de:il with. 
V'our work is thankless. He can net er fee! 
syinjiathy for you, or gratitude for your 
attentions to him. 

liut of all tlw peo'ple engaged in leaching, 
I think the examiner is the one who gets 
most aniuseinent out of the profession. I lis 
work consists in asking (|uestions and rei civ- 
irig answias es[)eeially reeeii ing answers. 

A School lioiird examiner once asked ;i 
class of young girls to .say what (oaslgiiards 
were. A little girl tinswered; “ linglish 
commerce is honest, hut I'Vench coimnerce 
is not. The I'higlish Channel is infested fiy 
French pirates, and our good (Jiieen is 
obliged, at her own expense, to keep men 
who watch all night to .see that the wicked 
French pirati'S don't land while it is dark.” 

An examiner in the french kingiiage having 


asked, in his paper, why sRena was the oiily 
French word ending in enee that was of the 
masculine gender, received* the following 
reply: “ Because it is the only thing that 
women'cannot keep.” 

I repeat it, a man with a happy dis[K)siti()!i 
and a sense of humour, a man fond o( 
children and of an observing turn of mind, 
mtiy be extremely happy as a schoolmaster. 
And if one of the greatest sources ofhap|riness 
is u.sefulness and I hold it is the greatest 
of all teaching will afford ample scope fi.a 
satisfaction in this respiict. 

If you have, say, eighty lioys in a class-room, 
you have-eighty different characters to studv, 
and it is \our duty to study them all. It 
is interesting, and will repay you. 

N'ou owe .sjiccial tretitment to every one of 
your young patients. The disease from 
which they suffer, ignorance, is the same 
with them all, hut their intelleetual consliiu 
lion will demand different phy.sics. I ha\e 
known hovs, dcclan-d ho[)elcss hy some 
iiKisters, soon develop great abilities under 
the care of other masters. 

\’ou should he linn, hut kind to all, dis¬ 
criminating, diplomatic, jwinsltiking, and ever 
se.'irching. The classroom is a hos])ital 
wlu-re cheerfulness, kindness, and devotion 
will jicrfonu as m;my wonders as clevtamcss 
aiul science. 

II you do no^think so, let me advise you 
never to hccoim', tir to remain, school 
masters. 




Gymnastics in the Army. 

By Chari.ks Kniuht. 


T is not too much to* say that 
the l)rilliant reputation the 
liritisii Army has attained 
throughout the world, as an 
efficient fighting force, is due, 
in great part, to the splendidly 
complete and scientilic course of gymnastics 
through which every *individual recruit is 
reiiuired to jiass. 'I'nie, the raw material is 
of the finest, hut this does not obviate the 
necessity for careful, persistent haiTdling and 
working up towards perfection. 

A wholly extraordinary im|)roveinent is 
always noticeable in the “.setting-up’’of the 
men after they have coin|)leted the regulation 
course, which, by the way, extends over a 
[leriod of ten weeks, with compulsory [iractice 
lasting an hour and a half every dav ; this, 
however, is often su[iplemented such is the 
entliusiasni of the men- by the voluntary 
attendance of many recruits during the 


evening. 

Virtually from his enlistment, the recruit 
(who commences drill at the de|)bt of his 
regiment) has ample facilities given him for 
physical exercise in the wcll-ap[)ointcd 
military gymnasium ; and the fact that 
elaborately-iitted establishments of this kind 
are now also to be found at all dejiots, as 
well as at regimental head (piarters, is plain 
[iroof that the authorities are perfectly 
sensible of the immense importance of this 
part of a soldier’s training. 

It would he dirti- 


I should mentiorv that a regular monthly 
inspection takes ])lace in the gymnasium 31“ 
I’arkhurst. 

The first reproduction in this article de¬ 
picts what is known as “ escalading practice,” 
which I witnessed at the cast cntl of the 
i’arkhurst (lymnasium. Mere we see a .series 
of jilanks, yin. wide and i ' thick, built 
on to the wall from floor to ceiling. These 
[litch ])ine boards arc jilaced parallel to, but 
at intervals from, one another, in order to 
admit of all tiie men obtaining a grip and 
foothold. In the iiictme, ten men are seen 
escalading this wooden wall with app.arent 
ease, keeping perfect time with hands and 
feet as, by word of coflmiand, they ascend 
what does duty for one of the defences of an 
enemy. 

On lieing permitted to glance at Staff- 
.Sergeant Skinner’s will-kept register book, 

I was surprised to note the amazingly regular 
attendance of all the men - always e.xcepting, 
of course, those who were on the sick-list. 
The sergeant also called my attention to the 
measurements of the men, taken on joining 
the cl.iss, as compared with those registered 
upon their dismissal as etiicient. 

“ W'e take their weights on that machine 
yonder, ” remarked the energetic, painstaking 
ofticer to me ; “also the measurements of the 
chest, forearm, and up|ier arm. Von will 
note that in every case the ultimate imjirove- 
ment is more or less striking, 'fake my last 


cult, indeed, to find 
a more complete 
military gymnasium 
than that at I’ark¬ 
hurst, the present 
station of the and 
Scottish Riflej, 
lately rcttirned fp^m 
India. Mere it was 
that I proctired n.y 
()hotograi)hs - 
faithful snapshots 
all— together with 
the necessary infor¬ 
mation, for which 1 
am greatly indebted 
to the Regimental 
Chief Instructor, 
'Staff - Sergeant 
Skinner. *Perhaps 
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class. Here you 
see the increase in 
each individual 
weight was 2^11).; 
chest, i^i'n.; and 
forearm and upper 
arm, ^in. 

“ I may say, how¬ 
ever,” added the 
sergeant, “that this 
class was hardly up 
to the average, be¬ 
cause, for one thing, 
it is exceeded by tlur 
all - round average 
struck at the end of 
the year.” 

During all the 
exercises which it 
was my privilege tci, 
witness, 1 ntitieed 
that the men were 
continually c.vhorled 
to keep their borlies 
erect andtheirchests 
thrown well forward. 1 mnicdi.ately opposite 
the escalading wall, at the other end of the 
building, is an iron bar which extends across 
the entire width of the gyninasi\im, but of 
which only a section is shown in tin: second 
photograph I’ere reprodu(;ed. In this illustra¬ 
tion, one rank is seen assisting the other 
above the bar. J’resenth', by a niovement 
termed “ right leg acting,” which really nuxins 
the swinging of that limb, together with a 
. strong pull of the arms, the men raise them¬ 
selves to a sitting posture on the bar. 

" I was fortunate enough to see the Park- 
hurst men go tlirough many jiieturescpie 


nianccuvrc:s, beginning with the .sini|ilest 
cxerc'ises u[)on the )):irallel bars and going' 
on through dinnh-bcll and Swedish drill 
to jumping, ol)slacle climbing, escalading, 
and lastly, bayonet “ attack and defence ” 
l)rnctiee. 

At the back of the gymnasium at this place 
is a very large drill-field, and here Sergeant 
Skinner has lately been furnished with a 
series of “ obstacles,” more or less difficult ot 
negotiation, and altogether constituting a 
very novel and desirable addition to the more 
ordinary ap|)aratus within the building itself. 
'Phe first of these ramsists of the half of a tree- 
trunk, placed hori¬ 
zontally about 3ft. 
from the ground, 
and this the men 
are retiuired to clear 
w'ithout touching. 
Ill the next illustra- 
tioii given the men 
are seen negotiating 
a' similarly con 
struct cd ob.stacIe, 
fixed about 4ft 6in. 
above the ground. 
It will be .seen that 
in this instance they 
are allowed to use 
one hand, and have 
a run of about 30. 
yards. The roaHft af ' 
Uw fax 
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obstacle is a recruit of whom great things may 
lx-ex|)C(:ted. He ran with tlie rest, but made 
carefully for the far end of the obstach', 
where he placed his right band and then 
vaulted easily over something like four feet of 
wintry atmosirhcre. Behind will be seen a 
belated individual who |)robably came to 
grief over the first tree-trunk. 

Still advancing, the panting pupils are 
presently confronted by the bridge - like 
structure showm in this picture, 'i’hcre is a 
hit of the tight rope businc.ss aliout this, and 
for some of the men it becomes a veritable 
pons asinorum. As a fact, the men have to 
walk across on .split tree-trunks, of whiclt the 
convex laark- 
les.s part is 
u p ]3 e r m o s t. 

When 1 took 
this photo¬ 
graph these 
recruits had 
already re- 
cc'ived four 
weeks’ training, 
and yet their 
frantic endea¬ 
vours to accom¬ 
plish this slip- 
fwry peregrina 
tion reminded 
me forcibly of 
the scene on 
certain festive 
dCtjasbnswUen 


attiinpted to negotiate a horizontal greasy 
j)olc, in the hoj)e of winning an indifferent 
joint, or a purse containing a wholly inade¬ 
quate sum. In this illustration it will be 
seen that one recruit has fallen through— 
gone under, in fact ; yet his fellows arc 
so intent on looking after themselves that 
no hand is outstrctclied to help the man 
below, who, no doubt, is wondering where 
he is, and how he got there. Wherein is a 
moral which nccfl not be dwelt uiion here. 

Now con.sidcr attentively the nc.xt photo¬ 
graph reproduced in this article. The brave 
fellows have left behind them what we may 
call the recruits’ Rubicon, and have advanced 
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then, on beti^|»i^ gnnl) 
establishediOn the top, tiie) 
extend a strong helpitijj 
hand to the left Wes below! 
The expression, “a stron;: 
helping hand,” is mild anc 
euphonious. I regret to saj 
that that same hand i; 
almost invariably applied i( 
the scruff of the neck of tiu 
man who is to be helped up 
N.^turally, then, there is con 
sideral)lc competition as tf 
who shall be first to si 
astride the wall, for clearh 
it is not a pleasant thing ti 
he dragged up by the neck 
or even by the hair, on to £ 
wall 8ft. high. 

“h'acilis f)es 
census.” Thi; 
piiaure show 
all the recruit: 
leaping dowi 
the other sidi 
of the last oh 
Stacie will 
evident relish 
Of course, tin 
only thing li 
be avoided ii 
this <\ase i 
reaching thi 
ground toc 
soon, when 
probably, 

- . .. Kn;iii 1II.I-..S HKi.riNt; ui’ thkik comrauii.s. 

such a show of cnerjiy 
if it were possible to 
get a dismal ducking 
in the event ol a short 
jump. However, they 
cleared the thing in 
^nd form, and ad 
jyanced as one man 
Stpon the lastand most 
fonnidable obstacle, 

'which is shown in the 
g!ccontpanying illiis- 
tt^tion. This repre- 
ienfs a solid wall 
^Mh« more than 8ft. 

0 height, and with no 
.^thold worth men- 
In the photo- 
.^abh the right files 
Sfthe squad are being 
helped up by their 
c^rades below, and 



firmly, though 
in sadly de¬ 
pleted num- 
ber.s, towards 
the next ob¬ 
stacle, a real¬ 
istic water 
jump, lacking 
only water. 
Again, note 
the scramble 
for the far end. 
It is very iiiies- 
tionable, in¬ 
deed, whether 
these energetic- 
fellows would 
come on with 
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companion will incontinently descend u])on 
your neck. 'I'hc men arc now supposed to 
have entered, after a si;ries of vicissitudes 
and more or less exciting adventures, into a 
thoroughly well-protected |iosition ; and a 
more jiractical piece of work than the whole 
o| this ohstacle Imsiness could not ])Ossil>ly 
he devi.sed as a ])art of the recruit’s in 
struction. 

After a brief rest, the full stjuad went 
through the dtimb-hcll exercises, this being 
the merest child’s jilay after the "u]) hill and 
down dale ” career they had just coin|)leted. 
I'he standing exercises with dumb bells 
held in eatli hand are mainly designed 
to strengthen the recruit’s arms. These 
are very varied, but 1 imagine it w<uild 
be difficult to tirrange any exercise better 


hands of the recruit Oehind him. It is 
eciually obvious that the most advantageous 
|)osition (hiring these exendses as al.SC 
during a real, lively battle is in the real 
rank. 

In the next illustration the recrtiits are laid 
oitt as dead men. They are very much alive, 
however, and are providexl with dumb-bells, 
which, while in this prostrate jiosition, they 
mani|Hilatc in such a way as to .strengthen 
the stonitich. Here, again, there is some 
risk of the dumb-bell .sli|)])ing from the grasp 
of one man and alighting upon the nose of 
his fellow. It is an interesting fact, too, by 
the way, that the jiowers that be are indelrted 
to that renowned “ strong man,” Sandow, foi 
their present system of dumb-bell exercise. 
For it is well known that Sandow’s really 


calculated to 
strengthen the 
arms than the 
one shown in 
the next re[)ro- 
d u c t i o n. T h e 
men all appear to 
be looking !inx* 
iously ahead, 
probably awaiting 
the command to 
assume another 
posture ; for this 
kind of thing is 
not pleasant, 
especially if the 
man in front 
extends himself 
M great length 
>|t&d plad%s his 
feet ppoii the 
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jnormous strength was mainly developed by 
jrersistent practice with these weights. 

The next photograph depicts the men in a 
itting jwstme, manipulating the dumb-bells 


,n such a way as to strenglhcn.thc nnisclcs of 
:he back. The Swctlisli drill, with its endless 
variety of exercises, is now compulsory at 
;east twice a week, sinca; it works beneficially 
dl the muscles of the body. Some of these 
positions are so quaint and so picturesque 


photogr-phs is quainh even if it is not 
picturesque The men are wot performing a 
grotesque dance, they are merely going 
through an exercise for bending and stretch¬ 
ing the legs. 

Having com¬ 
pleted for me the 
last exercise, th-: 
men retired to pre 
pare for the bayonet 
practice ; and they 
presently reappear¬ 
ed rather curiously 
attin d in grotesque 
crjstunies, much to 
the delight of the 
small Iry from the 
“married quarters. ' 
I'or ill order to 
obviate all possi 
bilily of accident 
to the recruits, their 
heads are encased 
in a large and very 
strong wire-fronted 
mask j the body is 
protected by a well- 
padded canvas 
jacket, and stout gauntlets are also worn. 
•Moreover, Targe safety buttons are affi.ved to 
the ].) 0 int.s of the weapons. 

1 will not sta)- to dwell upon the bayonet 
practice, which must lie familiar to almost 
every reader; rather will 1 pass to the more 



, I can only the limit on my space ornate and difficult feats performed by the 
||»hfch prevents the insertion of many other gymnasts at Parkhurst—whert^ although 
i‘%teresting pictuns. • having only one regiment on which to draw 

!T‘* IJoyr the above r^o^t^bn ;fjrom sm* I 









jivhtch cobM not be 
surpassed, even at 
.Vl<lershot. , 

The accompanying 
illustration shows in 
|ir<igress a very diffi- 
riilt feat known as 
“the one-armed 
plant.” This is ()er- 
l.irmodon the parallel 
li.u's, anil 1 need 
liarilly say it is only 
:!i coniplished by the 
llw. 

Next is shown a 




V(;ry effective “fountain group,” also formed 
on the parallel bars. This sort of thing is 


obviously calculated 
to strengthen and 
harden tlie muscles, 
to induce suirples 
ness, and to inspire 
the- men with conr 
fidence in them- 
selve.s. 

In the last picture 
my genial informer, 
Staff Sergeant Skin¬ 
ner, is seen leaving 
the horizontal bar 
by a back somer¬ 
sault. It would 
also be a thoroughly 
ex|K'ditious way of 
leaving this life, were 
it not for the stout 
mattresses that are 
placed ready for the reception of the gallant 
sergeant on his return to tcrra-firma. 






Portraits of Leieonms at uijferent Times of tkmr Lives. 


LORD ELGIN, LL.l)., 
G.M.S.L, G.M.l.E. 

Bokn 1849, 

SrQCrTP)| ICTOK Ai.KX- 
ANWCK 15 kI'(,K, 
ninth Earl ol 
Elgin and Kin 
cardiiif, (lovci- 
nor-Gcncral of India, 
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First Treasuri r 
of the House¬ 
hold and First 
C ommissioner 
of Works in Mr. 
Gladstone’s third 
Administration 
in 1886. He 
is a University 
(..Commissioner of 
Scotland, and 
Lord Lieutenant 
of Fife. He was 
appointed Gover¬ 
nor - (leneral of 
India in i8y^, 
and on Janutiry 
27th, i 8(;4, as- 
stiimd office as 
Viceroy. Lord 
I'dgin is the grandson of tile Karl of 
1‘Clgin whose name will for ever he linked 
with his discoverie.- of ancient marhles, 
to w'nich reference is m.'ide in our article 
on ‘•The Koinanee of the .Museums.’ 
Lord Elgin's health has given eonskler- 
ahle anxiety to his frii nds latily, and 
his medical advisers have ordmid him 
away from llomhay for a time, when it i.'- 
hoprsl that a change of climate will soon 
restore him to his fortner excellent health. 



/■’nitu rf I'HiiUk Iflf 

Ji/hii /.V/ifyrrv/n, 

LL.D., G.M.S.I,, 
G..M.I.E., sue- 
iCeeded his father 
in 1804, w ho was 
: \'ieeroy and 

.(tOVcrnor-General of India in 1862-3. He was 
.Rotated at Eton and B.a!liol College, Oxford, 
taitere be took his M.A. degree in 1877. The 
University of St Andrews conferred the 
liUD- degree upon him in 1886. He' was 
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From a Photo. 6^ Tfui London Bt-huiti of Photoi/raithif. 


DR. JAMESON, C.B. * 

Born 1853. 

R. LEANDER STARR 
JAMESON, C.B., of South 
African fame, was educated 
for the medical profes.sion. ^ 
In the early seventies he S 
reached the diamond fields, and quickly. g 




Scotland Dr. Jameson was persuaded by 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes to enter the service of the.. 
Chartered Company. He was at the head M l 
affairs in Mashonaland during the Matabelft I 
campaign. When ihe raids of the Matabele l’ 
had become intolerable,, he was asked tb ' 



Frowm Photo. fiv\ AUK 30 . ' Trim, South Afi^iat. 



“settle once for all the Matabele que.stion,” 
and wlien the enemy fired on the white 
police near Fort Victoria, he was ordered 
by the High Coinmi.ssioner to take ail 
the neccss.ary steps for the protection of 
the interests and lives of those under his 
command. Dr. Jameson was made a C.B. 
in 1894. His recent action in the Transvaal v 
gives these portraits a peculiar interest. 


JhfPmuPhOlO.hif} AGR 90, 
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acquired a high professional reputation. 
“Qtihp feva- " was prevalent, and Dr. 
Jameson proved inost successful in bis 


trcUOaeut dif Wfaiep about to rutiup to 
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'.flawed the bent of his disposition to devote 
life mainly to literature. In 1861 he 
•iStoted the Northern Circuit and went to 


; His first acknowli^ged volume*^ of 




MU. AI.FRED AUSTIN. 
PoKT Laureate. Born 1835. 


ifwnx a l*haUi. 6jv) 


I H'twfou* <1: lU-\Agv. 


1861. His other poetical productions are-. 
“ The Human Tragedy: a Poem,” 1862 ^ 
“The Golden Age : a Satire,® 1871; "Inter¬ 
ludes,” ^ 1872; “The Tower of Babel,” a 
drama, 1874; “ Savonarola,” a tragedy, 1881; 
“At the Gate of the Convent,” “ Love’s 


B LKREI) AU.S'I' 1 N, poet, .ritic, 
and journalist, took his degree at 
the University of London in 1853, 

_.-vrid in 1857 was called to the 

Bar of the Inner Temple. But the 
publication, though anonymously, of a ftoem 
called “ Randolph,” at the age of eighteen, 


0 I boll). fi!i] 


Widowhood, and Other Poems,” “ Prino 
Lucifer,” and “ English Lyrics,” all publishe( 
between the years 1881 and 1890. He ha 
produced three novels, and has written mud 
for the Standard and for the Quarter! 
Reviat’, while his political writings are we' 
known. In 1892, Messrs. Macmillan issue 
a collected edition of his poems, since whic 
time they have published “Fortunatus th 
Pessimist,” “ England’s Darling, and Othc 
Poems,” and a prose work, entitled “Th 
Garden that I Love.” Mr. Austin was aj 
pointed Poet laureate in January of this yea: 






ZKLllC I)E LUSSAN is 
':5 not only a singer of the first rank, 
^'■‘ * feeling, hut she 
is an aclniirahle actress. Although 
horn and bred in New \'ork, lioth 
her parents are French. To her mother, 
Madame Eugenie de 
I.ussan, she owes 
her lyric talent and 
education. She came 
tp London in 1888, 
and sang the part of 
Carmen at Covent 
Garden, and with 
such success that she 
was at once engaged 
for the coming sea¬ 
son. In 1889, she 
made her first •ap¬ 
pearance at Vler 
Majesty’s Theatre, 
under Colonel 
Mapleson’s manage¬ 
ment, as Marguerite. 

The beauty of her 
voice, the charm of 
her acting, together 
with her youth and 
good looks, at once 
made her a favourite 
with the British pubr 
lie. ■ 50b rimes- 



AGE 17. 

From a Photo, fty 
PiKkiPootit JV«u’ Yori. 

Carmen, in English, 
French, and Italutn.'' 
Mile, de Lussan has,;; 
had the honour of ■ 
appearing in opera.;! 
before Her Majesty;' 
at Balmoral ana 
Windsor Castle as 
Marie, in “ The' 
Daughter of the 
Regiment" j Dec 
3rd, 1892, as CarmtUft, 
and again in 1893, aa 
Zerlina in “ Fra Dia- 
volo.” At the tifne ; 
of writifig, Mile, de,; 
Lussan delights the% 
select spectatrarswho 
patroniae the CarL 
Rosa 

■!jpfe^;n)iidn<feiL'L 




The Palaces and Stables^ of the German ’ 

1.—THE PALACES. 

Bv Mary Spencer-Warren. 
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HEIR Imperial Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress of Ger¬ 
many have graciously given me 
special permission to see their 
various palaces on behalf of 
the readers of The Strand 


Magazine; and as pearly everyone is in- 
erested in the son and daughter-in-law of 
(Ur Princess Royal, some account of their 
iottie may be welcome. 

When, owing to the untimely death of 
he Emperor Frederick, the Crown Prince 
Villiam ascended tj^e throne, various and 
inflicting were the prognostications as to 
he course he would pursue and the future 


strument he learned, when away from home, 
to surprise and please his father. Some ol 
his compositions are in print; notably a song 
which was lately given at a Berlin concert, 
and which has b<jen much written of. 
Another of his hobbies is being photographed: 
and it is said he has a keen eye for position. 

The Ei^press is tall, fair, and healthy-look- 
ing, with a very kind aspect that insensibly 
attracts those with whom she comes in contact. 
Though domesticated, fond of home life, and 
a devoted mother, she is none the less an 
Empress, and can fully enter into all State and 
politiaal affairs, possessing a tentative memory 
and a quick perception. At the same lime, 


)f his country. All this 
s fresh in most memories, 
tnd you know just how 
,hese prophecies have been 
'ulfilled. Germany is still 
It peace, and however 
much of a martinet the 
Emperor is with his 
troops, he has not yet sent 
them offensively into his 
leighbour’s country. 

He is Certainly every 
nch of a soldier himself, 
md though 1 have seen 
am many times, yet only 
)n one occasion has he 


jeen out of regimentals, 
to spite of the weakness 
Srf one arm, he makes a 


Sne figure on horseback, 
iding always animals spe- 
aally trained to answer to 
itnee pressure, as one hand 
i]^ of course, generally 
itvnted for carrying his 
Iword, He rides extremely 
IjSll; swims andf fences ; 
i|r S first-rate yachtsman; 
^ is, indeed, an adept in 
pptt; outdoor exerci.ses. 
Pijitm living luits him best, 
^ ^tes in that direction 
alt^ether simple, 
hi^ hobbies—and 
te hkis several~is collect- 


aptographs. Another 
i; Static. ; He and 
the vitdin, x«ai(d\*iqT, 
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GEEJ/AJV EMPEROR. 


Her Majesty prefers to leave these questions 
to those who make it their business. 

The childrefi—six boys and one girl—have 
all nice faces, and the eldest ones a»e reputed 
to be clever in their studies. Three of them 
are nearly always in uniform, and it is good 
to see them exercising with their regiment. 

I'he Crown Prince is gifted in a more than 
ordinary manner, is a good musician and 
linguist, and quite as enthusiastic a soldier as 
is his Imperial father. , 


I have journeyed to Berlin, ana 
Ing my way along the famous Unter deft» 
Linden, a place of many palaces. Indeed^* 
so numerous are they, that 1 finS some must 
be altd^ether omftted, and others must be;; 
only bnefly mentioned. Taking them as 
come to them, the ptilace of the late Emperdi^'i 
William I. is first, situated on the right-haftd i 
side of the famous thoroughfare abpvej: 
named. ./'% 

This palace is of a comparative modernS' 
date, being erected 
from i834~i 836!;- 
It is small and;: 



[ilain-looking, with' 
a freestone exi; 
tcrior. a porticp'i 
cntrancesupported 1 
, by plain columns ; ? 
the side exteripr 
having a balcony 
resting on four 
columns. Looking 
at the front, the ’ 
end window’ on 
the left of the por¬ 
tico is the famous 
historical one, 
where the Em-,;; 
peror wa.s in' the 3 
iiabit of daily tak- ; 
ing up his position, - 
to watch the troops. 
as they marched i; 
to and from bar*; | 
racks and guardr, ;: 
house in the'v 
vicinity ; and in ■ 
this room he habit¬ 
ually sat engage<J;»| 
in State and pthep| 
business. 

Now ' 1 go- 
the principal rooifr’g 
of the palaceyj^ 
namely, the do^-:| 
I have pointed 6l$;| 
to you on the ex*’ | 
terior view.' • 4 ’®^ 
attempt anythir^-.v; 
like a de8mptia»<| 
of the’eontents 
this apartment’';: 
would be 'al'% 4 :S 
gether impossible,'i;, 
«o crowded ii; tt;': 
with ^rti,files 
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doubt, have been 
presents from person¬ 
ages of celebrity, for 
they are vdry costly 
and beautiful. The 
walls, covered in blue, 
are hung with a fine 
collection of oil paint¬ 
ings and {jortraits of 
R oya 1 1 i es. Very 
evidently the warlike 
Emperor was some¬ 
thing more than a 
soldier: the paintings 
Which he had gathered 
round hini speak the 
cultivated artist. 

Some of the portraits 
are, of course, mem¬ 
bers of the Crernian 
Imperial family, 
prominent and chief 
amongst them being 
the two or three of 
the Empress Augusta, 
taken at different 
periods of her life. 

Here is the late 
Kaiser’s chair in front 
of the writing-table 
where he spent so 
many busy hours. On it lie the pens, paper¬ 
weights, paper-knives, etc., which he had used, 
left just as they were when he last got up 
from the chair. At the back of the table 
Stands a marble bust of Frederick the Oreat, 
the predecessor he had so much admired, 
iand had perhaps insensibly coi.)ied. These 


tnperom^ have 
conspicuous 
figures* in German 
history, each having 
done more than any 
other ruler to advance 
the interests and wel¬ 
fare of the country 
and the people over 
whom they reigned. 
Marble busts are in 
all directions of the 
room, as well as bronze 
military figures. In 
one corner, in a stand, 
is a collection ol 
walking-sticks used h\ 
the limperor; on a 
table is seen his Bible 
and Church Service ; 
here arc alliums full 
of portraits, also a 
large number of the 
latter in various posi¬ 
tions on every table 
and inserted in 
screens. There are 
many vases and can 
delabra of exquisitely 
carved marble, also 
several beautiful mar¬ 
ble and bronze timepieces of delicate work man- 
ship. 'rhe (irincipal furniture of the room is 
carved, and upholstered in blue. 1 noticed 
as I stood at the window from which the 
Emperor daily looked out, how the carpel 
was worn just in the one place which he had 
occupied ; and standing here, one cannot helj: 
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recalling the time just previous to his death ; 
how, up to the last, when he could nio longer 
stand, he sat at this window, watching as 
usual his troops defile past, and the thousands 
of people who came silently up just to gaze— 
many of them for the last time—-upon the 
Emperor they so much revered, and then 
went away again as silently as they came. 
The whole place is full of reminiscences of 
a mournful period in the history of the 
country. 

Leaving this palace, and passing that of 


the Empress Frederick, we come to the old 
palace in the Lustgarten. I’his is a magni' 
ficent jiile of building.s, in the form of a 
rectangle, between fiooft. and 700ft. in 
length, and about 400ft. in depth; it is four, 
stories high, with a large dome about 230ft.: 
in height. 

One of the most beautiful of its rooms, 
perhaps is the “ Ritter saal,” or old Thrdnj^; 
Room, the rococo embellishments of whiejh' 
are gorgeous in the extreme. The ceiling? 
is by Wenzel, the reliefs, consisting <rf; 
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allegorical groups of the four quarters of 
the glohe—'Which ate Over the side doors— 
are by SchlUter. Jhe centre door has 
over it some* veiy beautiful carving which 
must not be omitted. ABOve it is a gallefy 
which was formwly of solid silver. From 
the ceiling depends a large chandelier of 
pure rock crystal brought hither from the 
:Reichstag Room at Worms. Beneath this 
chandelier, then, Luther had formerly stood. 
At one end of the room stands a large State 
sideboard made in Augsburg. It is profusely 
decorated, and has on it a quantity of massive 


ca^ ale tome boxes for guestaioid hiusimans 
respecfively; under one arcad^is h beautiful 
Carrara marble statue -by Rauch, and in the 
vaulting ^ou will note allegorical figures 
relating to the original Prussiaii provinces. 
Around the room are twelve pedestals, carr)'- 
ing marble busts of the Bradenburg Electors. 

The palaces of Potsdam have been built 
more especially for summer residences of the 
reigning Sovereigns. Pojpdara itself lies 
some considerable distance 4 rom the capital, 
and thither I take train early one morning. 
There are several palaces, some of which 
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ate, glass, tankards, and candlesticks; also 
I large drinking cup from the smoking-room 
" .Frederick William I. On one side of the 
.„,COmpanying photograph you will notice a 
Goiumn ^me 8ft. in height, mounted on 
p granite pedestal; the monument is of pure 
l^yer, and was presented by the officers of 
Army apd Navy to the Emperor William 
^,1867, being the sixtieth anniversary of his 
Smisaion to the Army. 
i'The White Saloon is said to be the 
.and most beautiful in the whole 
it b used for the most important of 
i festivals and at the opening of the 
nearly 3,000 candles light up its 
dimensions of it are Saft by 
in height |t ha$ twp aicaden l 
gbne and ap " 


owe their origin to PTederick the Great, and 
it was during his residence that much of the 
town itself was built Arrived at the station, 
I make my way to the palace^ Sans-Souci. 
The approach^ to this is picturesque in the 
extreme; it is situated on a lofty height 
approached by avenues and winding patos, 
which culminate at the great fountain, with 
its large basin, having twelve statuary figures 
surrounding it This palace was erected in 
the year 1745, from plans made by Frederick 
the Great himself. It is reputed to be one 
of the most interesting palaces in Germany. 
Here he spent very much of his time, and 
her^ he died. As you know, Frederick the 
Great was something « soldier j 

apd iri dSe ,<3««(»aB palaws ope frequent^ 
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One of tliose talents, and a consjneuvus one, Another interesting article in the room is a 

was music. In hi.s nni.sic-rooni stands the old clock, which he had always been particular 

spinet on whi( h he used to play ; near it about winding up himself: this clock, it is 

being a tortoi.se-sbell music stand, on it being said, stopped at the exact moment at which 

a piece of music which he had written him- he died. The room is ca[)acious, has a very 

self, set for the flulix On the other side of good artistic ceiling, with paintings of flowers, 

tile room still stands a l)ox in green and gold fruit, birds, animals, etc., witli cherubs and 

relief, which he used to keep tiis music in. wreaths in gold relief. On the walls are also 
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bjBldmg j ■ tfiis was 
a lavoutite re- 
siaence. of the 
late Emperor 
William I., and 
here may be seen 
many memorials of 
his battles. 

All of these 
Potsdam palaces 
are most charm¬ 
ingly situated; near 
enough to Berlin 
to be able to go 
readily to and fro, 
but far eriougli 
away for .seclusion 
and pure country 
air. It is quite a 
usual thing for the 
I’.mpcror and Em- 
press to Ije seen 
riding out, through 


some fine panel paintings, set in gilded 
frames, (lurtains and u|)holstery are all in 
blue silk : the oriiamenls and vases are many 
of them Sevres. Clahinets and tables are 
antique, some with mosaic to)>s. 

The New Palace is barely a mile away ; it 
was founded by Fri.'dcrick after the Seven 
Years’ War, and cost him no less than 
,000. During the summer months the 
Emperor and Empress are nuieh in residence 
here. 

; 'I’hen there is the Marble Palace, which 
•ifvas erected by Eredevick William 11 ., who 
. also died here in 1797. Also the Chateau 
: of Babeksberg, which is (juite an luiglish- 


the leafy woods and along the country roads, 
jiraclically unattended. This, indeed, is their 
invariable habit quite early in the morning, 
returning the one to State duties, the other 
to her (iiildren for the Cierman Empress is 
above all things a model mother, and i heard 
a story of how a dress with a magnificent 
train was once shown the Ismjieror when he 
visited some famous emporium, with a 
suggestion that he shoiikl purchase it foi 
Her Majesty. 

“ No,” was his answer ; “ that train wouh 
get torn to pieces in no time, for my wifi 
always has three or four youngsters clingini 
to her skirts.” 
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HE Royal .stalilcs at llcrlin are 
situated about a hundred yards 
from the palace in tlft: liricte 
Strasso, and are of consider¬ 
able anti(]uity, some jrarts of 
the buildings being as many 
as 300 years old. Everything is directly 
under the actual supervision of the Master 
of the Horse, Count Vedcl, to whose kind¬ 
ness 1 owe all the information given me. 

At right angles to the main building are the 
stables wherein the black stallions that are in 


rlaily use are kept. No mares are used here 
at all, only stallions, the mares being all kept 
at Potsdam. 'Fhey are bred at 'T'rakehnen, 
clo.se to the Russian frontier, and the race is 
now almost pure. Several hundreds are bred 
each year, and the best tveeded out for the 
Royal service, those not required being 
sold ; the stallions, however, are converted 
into geldings before being sold, the idea, 
I suppose, being to keep the breed rather 


scarce. 


go a rare paciy besides Ijcing able to ke( 
up for a journey. 

'I'he first stable has eight and-twenty stalls 
and two boxes, and is paved with brick. The 
top part of the walls is tiled with neat white 
and blue tiles, and above each horse is the 
name of sire and dam and the place where it 
was bred, with the height and also the year 
when foaled. 

The night clothing consists of ordinary' 
striped rugs, and the day clothing of dark blue 
edged with yellow and red. Each rug has a' 
crown at the corners in red and the initials 


W.W., and a red and gold crown tops each 
[lillar. 'I'he stablemen’s livery is very neat, 
and when “ stables ” are over and eveiything 


cleaned up, they turn out in a plain red jacket 
and white a])ron over their cord breeches. 

The next stable is really a continuation of 
the first, and runs the entire length of the 
courtyard, containing in all forty-siit stalls, 
Most of these are filled with black stillidn^ 
but at the further end are whites, that areji 


They are an active breed of horse, show¬ 
ing a good deal of quality, but not much 
siae ; still, they are quite large enough for 
what is wanted of them, and big enough not 
to be dwarfed by the gala carriages. The 
uniformity of colour is undoubtedly good, 
and th? blacl^ glossy coats set off the silver- 
mounted hiimess. As a rule these blade 
staUiobs^ ;b^ got eittratmjHjaj^ tietioti^ 
pick dieir and .can 


only used by the F.mperor himself, and a 
very good-looking lot they are, with good 
carriage, plenty of quality, and excellent style. 
They are sixteen in number, and are bred 
in 'I'rakehnen. On all occa.sions of State, 
the Emperor uses these whites, art<i no one 
else is permitted to employ them; The next 
stable faces the first, and is erf the same size. 

v^ore‘bladtsj;-and a feut-bays that' 
1^ dse<| for tufgage and station work. 







The gala or Stati' carriages are about 
a dozen in number, and are rich and 
handsome. 

The first one shown me was presented 
to the Emperor, on the occasion of his 
marriage, by the Emperor W'illielm 1 ., and is 
a very graceful and handsome vehicle. It 
is painted dark blue with jiale yellow wheels, 
picked out with silver and handsomely earved. 
The main carriage is dark blue, anil so is the 
body, relieved by silver scroll work, and it is 
lined with white satin. The box seat is high, 
and the hammer- 
cloth is of blue 
cloth and silver, 
very handsome 
and effective; at 
the four corners are 
four silver eagles, 
and above each 
door is a 
crown. 

teinps are all four 
surmounted by 
^wns, and the 
^Rtriage is now 
iihsied at all ordi- 
jisuy State occa- 
iibns as the State 
id^niage, but on 
toch State occa- 
uOns as a Royal 
wedding or coro¬ 
nation the State 
coach is used. 


THe nett car* 
riajK that came 
untier notice was 
that of Frederick 
the Great, built 
in 1701, a very 
curious and in¬ 
teresting relic of 
a man who helped 
largely to make 
history. It is plain 
and simple, the 
top being gilt, 
with an ormolu 
rim around it; at 
the four corners 
hang four red 
tassels, and the 
hammer - cloth is 
of red velvet and 
silver, now, of 
course, much tar¬ 
nished. The sides 
are, or rather 
were, gilt, and have the arms of Prussia on 
each door and at the back. The under 
carriage, joined by two beams, is plain red, 
picked out with a gold line, and the 
wheels are without any carving, and painted 
red, picked out with gold. The door opens, 
as was the fashion in those days, the opposite 
way to the jwesent fashion, and the lining of 
reel velvet is in perfect irroservation, though 
a good deal faded. 

Very much more ornate and gorgeous is 
the State coach built at Strasbourg in 1781, 

























and used now on great State occasions only. 
It is remarkable for its light, elegant build, 
but at the same time cannot be a comfort 
able carriage, as it must sway a great deal 
from side to side. 'I'he front and back 
portions are connected by two beam.s 
painted red and gold, and the wheels, 
which are high and light, are plainly 
carved and richly painted with gold and 
crimson. 'Ihe windows are very curious, 
an oval in the centre anti two odd-shajictl 
windows at either 
side following the: 
linos of the car¬ 
riage, The steps, 
which fold up in¬ 
side, are covered 
in satin and 
ermine with a 
gold fringe. It 
is gilt all over, 
and has the Rtiy.ai’ 
arms and quarter- 
ings on the doors. 

The hammer- 
cloth is very rich, 
being of red velvet 
and gold fringe, 
with a huge gold 
crown and laurel 
leaves around it. 

Around the centre 
window is a mas¬ 
sive gilt carving, 
and at the four 


corners of tho tc;^, 
aregildedPrjissitm 
eagles. The 
is ve^ handsonte, 
having a gilded 
metal scroU-worit 
around the out? 
side, with four 
crowns at the cor?- 
ners above thife 
centre windows^ 
while a carved hel¬ 
met and feathers 
resting on a spear¬ 
head, a sword and 
laurel leaves,: 
occupy the centri^ 
the whole being 
gilded. It has no 
brake or skid of 
any kind, the 
wheelers having 
to do all the work. 
While the car¬ 
riages used by the suite and for general 
(lourt work are |)ainted blue and are picked 
out with a lighter blue, all those used by 
the lCm[)ress or by any members of the 
Royal I'amily are itainted the same blue, 
but are |)ickcd out with silver, as in the 
photograi)h of the ICinpress’s landau. 

'I’hc broiigham.s, victorias, and landaus for 
the Royal i'amily use are all painted exactly 
the same, and are never used by any of the 
suite. The young I’rinces daily take, their 
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drive in the park in one of these, and tbere^^^i; ^ German Royal Uveif 
is alwaj’s a crowd on the Unter den Linden tst^ peculiar in one or two Ifespects; 
and at the entrance of the park to see them When driving the Emperor Qt anymember 
come in and,go out. of the Royal Family, a wide, white corded-silk 

In all, there are about yo carriages at the hat-band^with the eagle embroidered in black, 

stables in the Breite Strasse, and about loo is worn, and this is taken off when a meml)er 

For the suite and for exercising at the other of the household is being driven, so the public 

staldes beyond the palace. can see at a glance whether it is a Royalty or 

Even on grand gala days the harness of not in the carriage. The wide band goes 

the German Emperor is workmanlike, as he on outside the ordinary narrow one. The 

does not go in for gorgeous display. There livery is black cloth and silver buttons with 

is a military sini()licity and rigidness about aigrettes, low-cut collar edged with corded 

this, as about all else in his life. Everything white silk embroidered with the eagle as in the 

is good, the best of its kind, but nothing is case of the hat-band, and a b.and of the 

made a medium for itarnde and gaudy trap- same round the arm. Black jtlush breeches 

pings to catch the eye. 'I’hc horses are good and gaiters comiilete the costume. The- 
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and useful, but are not extravagant stejrpers; 
they have to get over the ground, and not 
waste time over the job, and be able to do 
their work .and be ready for another dose 
next day. So with the carriages. There is 
no waste of room in keeping useless vehicles 
for show alone, that of Frederick the Great 
alone excepted. So, also, with the harne.ss. 
The horses have to draw the carriages, and 
quickly; and if an extraviigant amount of 
trappings were added, they would either 
tsdee too long or else succumb; therefore, 
the harness, while handsome, is light, and 
i^viceable for grand State as well as for 
tmlinary occasions. 


cockade, 1 should mention, is black and 
silver. *. ' 

The grooms’ livery is much the same in 
colour, the collar being differently arranged, 
and a piece of cloth placed abo\ e the edging. 

The grand gala livery is a great deal more 
gorgeous, and consists of a blue doth coatee, 
very heavily braided with gold braid, and a 
waistcoat of the same material, a three- 
cornered hat with feathers, made also of blue 
cloth and gold braid, red plush breeches, 
wjjite stockings and shoes, the effect being 
decidedly go^. Most of the men have 
been in the army, but this is not aotnpuhmry; 
almost idl hai^e good conduct medals. Th^ 
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:ire givt'ii in ihe Roy;)! tii-rvicc in much thn 
same manner as in military life. 

The postillions’ dress is mueh the same, 
the eollar being continued down the jacket, 
which has .also a single row of buttons ; the 
cai) is of black vehet and silver laetj. 

On gala occasions the Mmperor and 
Empress frequently drive out in an open 
landau with six black horses, and in the 
summer, at fetes, 
the carriage is 
ornament e 
with flowers, and 
the servants ha\e 
large bou(|uets. 

On these occa¬ 
sions, indeed on 
all State ones, the 
Master of the 
Horse rides di¬ 
rectly behind the 
Emperor’s car¬ 
riage, and he bIso* 
attends the Em¬ 
peror when ht; 
takes his daily 
ride in the after¬ 
noon. This ride 
is quite a feature 
in Berlin, and 
long Itefore the 
hands of the 
clock get near 
three, people com¬ 
mence to »group 
themselves at the 


doors of tne palaw 
and at the cornets 
of the variOtoS 
streets in the Unter ; 
den Linden. At 
three pregsely, the. 
Emperor rides out , 
iind, accompanied 
by the Master . 
of the Horse, aft'!- 
- i/e - camji, and 
one or two ttthers, 
rides .slowly down 
tile Unter den Lin¬ 
den into the (lark, 
where a crowd of 
[)eo]ilc line the 
streets and cheer 
him. At the gates 
of the park there is 
a large concourse 
of peoiile, several 
hundred in num¬ 
ber, the iibi(iuitous small boy in (Jer- 
many, as in England, very much in evi¬ 
dence, and the subject of much attention 
on tlie part of tlie rather stolid police¬ 
men that ri|)resent the majesty of the 
law. After a ride of a couple of hours, 
the Emperor returns, the crowds' again 
form, and only dis|x;rse wheti he has 
jiassed. 'I'liis goes on day by day, and the 
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bred,.,.; ft is very* 
hard to get horses 
to iftand with 
an arched neck ; 
and unless they 
do this the expres¬ 
sion, if 1 may so 
call it, is spoiled. 
The grey was 
of a particularly 
pl.acid tempera¬ 
ment, and came 
to the conclusion 
that photography 
was a pleasant and 
easy amusement, 
as it gave him the 
0|>porUinity of an 
estra forty winks. 
When mountod 
he is very different, 

Fnm a hH\ ini' ii,f.v\N PKi.stJ- -. ak m; kiniii. If 11 11 tl il 1 I ll'.) ll ll 

])ert'ccl in innnners 

people look ti|>on it as a daily treat and has plenty of fire and courage, but he has 
isptxtacle. not the carriage of the hay. 

The horse th<? Minperor most frecpicntly The (!rown Prince rides a very good- 
ridos is in colour a rich h.iv with a wmuler looking chestnut Aral), Kuhcil hy name, 
fully good lu'ad and neck, and, in fact, a ])rcsontcd hy the .Sultan of Turkey. He is 
good-looking one all over. He has the a rare compai l little cha)), and moves his 
most perfect manners 1 have evir seen, white feet like a i)iecc of clockwork, and is 
and makes the /van ideal of a charger a great faroiiritc with his master, 
to my mind, as he has looks, hreedirig. Another one in this stable is the i 'anpress’s 
high .courage, and manners. I photo- riding-horse, Ziegiried, a chcslmit without a 
graphed him twice, first placing him in white hair, and a rare goodik)oking one as 
the [(osition rcquireil, and he stood for at well, 
least four minutes 
while 1 was 
getting ready, and 
never moved a 
hair, only watched 
some horses heing 
exercised in the 
ring. The Min[)croi 
brought him over 
to England wlieii 
here last year, and 
he uses him in 
preference to any 
of his stud. 

Another favou¬ 
rite is a grey, ;i 
very much hetter- 
looking horse 
than my photo¬ 
graph makes him 
,, out to te, as lu; 

: has a rattling go<xl 
■* bead and neck, 

















Glenuts from the Dark Coutuicut. 

Bv Chari.ICS J. Mansroku. 


IX.-THE WOLVES OF 'I'HE A'i'l,.\S. 


E * you always iuvgit souu' ovusc to .stop 

X the iiiiiht wlu'ii this slraii^v ami lliiiik’'’ 

achi-nturc lirgaii, wo sat round .As lio spoke, IK-'inicrs poiiUrd to a little 
the eaiii]) (ire, liStenini; to ^rey li/ard wliieh had erept close to the 

1 iassan, who was telliii^a ns a ramp lire and was watehin^ ii^, it seemed, 

•Story. with its mini.ittire, star like e\i-s. 

lAir many days we had “The s.ihih is as rlishelieeini; as ever,’ 
nusherl on our way, imtkine lor a coast (own remonstrated the .Aral) ; " hesides, liassan, 

ol .Morocco, o\er a wavinjt, shillinj; sea of his slave, hearii something; as w<,'Il.'’ 

■• mil. Waterless, treeless, with .scarcely a iK-nviers l.mr;lK(l. 

■iitn ol lile, .save lor tlw' sand *li/,ard that “What did you hear, liassan? ” 

rustled across the path ol the camels' hools, " A’oice.s,' d.c .\rah answered, conclusively, 
hid that journey lieeii ; many a rleceitl'ul “and I will prove that mv words are true.” 

..ireleh of mir.'ij;e had lured us out ol our Ilass.m rose, and, itoin^ to wheie our rifles 

\v,iv, under a hurnin^ sun that sucked up a stood, piled loeether, he took his own and 
mist of white hc.it ahout us as on we wvnt. went off in the directii/fi he h.ul indicati.d. 

Towards alicrnoon we had entered U|>on a \ lew minutes allcrwards our i^iiide came 
different rr'Ltion, for the low, sandy plain stuiiil.ilin^ towards the camp lire, carrying; 

_',.ivc wav to .1 Iockv soil, and soon we reached hodilv in his arms a prisoner, who was strue,- 

thc verd.mt vallev where we wi’i'e I'nca.iipi'd plin,“ hard to Iriv hiinsell li'cim 1 lassaii's ttrip. 

lor the niuht. W e rose haslih from helore ihe camp lire 

kound us on e\erv side rose ;md looked in astonishnu'nl at the captive, 

fmtastic mountain peaks, whose frowning whom liassan had I'eed, and who stood 

sides wiae hom veomhed with countless caves scowlint; at Us. 

■ hut there was no sieri of liunian life. The The man was a dwarf, his height hciiiy; nut 
whole surface of the \allev was 



covered with se.i ,orecn grass ; 
(lowers of every hue sprang up 
heiieath our feet : evei'V scarp 
and crag of the mountains was 
lestooneci with creisp.rs and 
climhing. hlossoniing plants. ( dad 
were we, indeed, to find such a 
halting ])kice upon our wav. So 
wcdiohbled the camels and pitched 
the tent, intetiding to stay in ihe^ 
valley fevr a h'w days, .and to e.\- 
plore the caves ahout ns. 

The flicker of the cam|) fire 
(lung lights and shadows upon the 
rocks alxiut, and these, more than 
once, .attractefi oifr guide’s atten¬ 
tion. 

“ Sahib.s,” said Hassan, break¬ 
ing off in his store, “ 1 saw sonie- 
ihiiyg moving bv yonder <'ra,g.” 

W'c glanced to Where the .\r.ib 
pointed, but no sign of life was 
there. 

“do on with the story, H.assan,” 
said 1 )enviers ; “ tlm only living 
thing in this valley besides our¬ 
selves and the camels is that 
lizard. I ftotice, whenever your 
yarns get to a difficult jioint, 

Vol. >ki.-x4t. ’ , 
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more than four ft^et; he wore a while loin¬ 
cloth, wliich contrasled with the dark colour 
of iiis skin ; his hair was tufted and reddish 
in hue ; his l]f;atures were typically African ; 
his face’ was round and small, his body being 
well proportioned to the man’s height. 

|)enviers and 1 discussed Hassan’s capture 
with the Arab, who told us that as soon as 
he came upon the dwarf, the latter had flung 
hitnseir u|K)n our guide with the utmost 
courage, exhibiting a strength far beyond 
what his a])pearance indicated. 

Hassan theti interrogated the dwarf in 
Arabic, who appe.'ired to understand, but 
instead of replying to the .Aral), he uttered a 
loud click like cry, which seemed to be 
answered at once from tiu’ mountains around. 

“Look out. Harold!’’ t:ried Uenviers, 
snatchittg up the rifles and thrusting nunc 
into my hand. I luid htirdly seized the 
weapon when I saw, to my astonishment, 
that the face of the cliffs around us swtirmed 
with tlwarfs. 'I'hey climbed agilely down the 
rocky w’all.s, i.ssuing from the many caves we 
had seen, and in a few minutes the valley 
w;ts filled with an excited ;ind .irmed bodv 
of dwarfs. Our camels were seized and led 
away, while a number of the dwarfs ran 
towards us and atUickeil us. Lor ;i time we 
hesitated to di'fend ourselves against our 
strange foes, iml wc .soon had to, for our 
lives were in danger from their sjx-ar thrusts. 

Owing to the overwhelming number and 
pertin.acity of the dwarfs, we were eventually 
overpowi.'rcd by them and securely bound. 
We Were then draggl’d aw’av, st;par;ilely, 
into the caves at the btise of the cliff w’liich 
fiici’d westward. 

In my own case, 1 w’tis hurrietl through a 
long [tassage in the mountain side, and then 
up a wide, hewn flight of steps into a second 
gallery. 'Fhe men who held me as their 
{trisoner forced me on Ity thrusting ;it me. 
bound as 1 was, with their spixirs, until a 
second stiiirway was reached. ,\l the top of 
the stairw'ay I passed through u winding 
pass,age, and theti almijitly entered ;i gteat 
cavern in the mountain. 

The cavern was e.xtremely large anil lofty, 
and in it, ns 1 subsequently learnt, all the 
dwarf women and children had lieen 
assembled. In various parts of the tavern 
were great fires of wood, round which were 
gathc-red hundreds of armed dwarfs. 

zAt the far end of the cave, a fire, larger 
than the rest, shot up its tongue of flame till 
the glare lit up the jagged roof above. On 
the left of this fire, surrounded by his head- 
tnen, stood the chief of tlie dw'atfs, interrogat¬ 


ing two captives. When I was led close w 
where the captives were, I found they wei;: 
Denviers and Hassan, who wer« being close!', 
tpiestioned as to our presence in the valle\, 
'I’licre wa? a moment’s pause as I was plactd 
beside my companions. 

I glanced at the chief of the dwar!^ 
curiously. He was slightly shorter than tli, 
dwarf whom H.a.ssan had captured ; his wliit^ 
robe, which was caught iqi under the lefi 
arm, had a wide strip which passed across de 
right shoulder, leaving the arm bare. '1 h.’ 
garment hung down in grai’cful folds, ami w.is 
plentifully adorned with various charms. Tin- 
chiefs features did not differ from tho.se nf 
the rest of bis tribe ; his hair was white witii 
age, and he leant upon a spear. 

The whole cave was rich in treasure ; gre.st 
piles of ostrii’h feathers lay heaped il|i with 
many other articles of value, while behiini 
where the ebief of the dwarfs stood rose a 
throne of gold, representing in delicate work 
maiisliip a succession of ostriih featliers. 
inset with (’ouiitless glittering gems. 

“ N’e are spies of the Maraboiifs,’’ the chief 
said, in .Arabic’, to Denviers, as the laltei 
alleiiqilc’d to alia), in some degree, the ex¬ 
citement our presetnee hr.cl (’aused. 

“We do not know of this Marabout, or 
religious leader,’’ answered Denviers; “ we 
b.'ivo been crossing the desert lor many d.ays 
and stayed in the valley by ehance.’’ 

“ Ye are spies ! ’’ the chief insisted ; “ day 
and night do w<- expec t the host of the Mara 
bout. With him is the scabbard, with me 
the sword. When the one shall sli<;albe thc- 
sword in the other's body, then shall that one 
own sword and .scxibbard, too ! 'I'lien shall 
the hated Moors be overrun, and the religion 
of Islam bi^a thing of the (last ! ” 

.A wild light shone in the eyes of the chief 
as he spoke. We could make nothing out of 
his w'ord.s. Hassan, despite the chief's threat 
against Islam, tried to ctonciliate him. 

“ V\'e arc’ thy friends, not thy foes,” said 
Hassan. The cliief glanccA shhrply into the 
Arab’s face. 

“Will thou fight for those of my tribe?” 
he asked. 

“ (live us good reason for so doing and we 
will,’’ Denviers answered, in place of the 
Arab. 

“ A man has but friends and foes,” the 
chief answered ; “ those w'ho fight for him 
and those who fight against him. Tho.se 
whij stand by are enemies—they will join his 
foes should these be victorious 1 Swear 
to fight for me and your bonds shall be 
undone, if not-” The chief did not 
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thi-ri,' was sficaring and crashing of shields 
iiy niglilfall the young chief had been 
d(tfcatc(l. lie fled to the hills, bearing 

will) liirn Ids young bride and accoin- 
l)anied by a few t)ra\es g.nd those women 
cif their kraal they had carried away with 
then). 

“ No rest that night the young chief knew ; 
l)our after hour he lay watchitig the glowing 
embers of the f))e they had i))adt.‘ in the cave 
wherein thi'y had taken refuge. 

“ As the young chief rested by the fire, 
o))e of his bra\i-s drew near and ntade a 
ntotion that he would s|)eak. 'I'he chief 
hade him open his lips ; 

“ ‘ 'rali,' .said the young chief, ‘ thou hast 
a stout heart and a true spear, yet art thou 
strattge in tnatty ways. 'I'hoti :)]t he whont 
the Rai))t))akers ntost did hate, for they 
promised things that did not alwtiys come lo 
pa.ss thou art the Dreatner, whose dreams 
cotne ever true 1 Ope)) thy lijis, and say 
what, even during this night of n)y trouble, 
thy dream has been!’ 

“.\)id the I Irettiner, 
tnaki))g oheistince to ^ 
the ithief, whom he ^Hjj^ 

loved beyottd all : 

things else, knelt 
h('fore the fire, and, 

!)lowi))g it with his <v 
hreath, made it '■’v'; 

glow white hot. He 
glatteed at the shapes 
inthc glowingemhers, j 

and held u|i his hatxl 
as one tvho tvotiltl 
haveat)otl)et listen; J '-' 

^‘^^dn|i)n 

bu7nt, his be\t ’ “SOM. WKK. S 
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warriors slain, his enemy watched to slay him.’ 
A long passage ran from the cave, and ih, 
chief deterniined to explore ib; he followed 
that strange way, and when at last he am: 
those wit'll him emerged, they found theui 
selves it) a land beautiful to look upon 
'I'here the chief grew in power and wealti, 
until his followers, who were then many, wei, 
feared by all. 1'hey overran the laud , 
around, atid were masters of every nation 
they thought fit to bring into subjection.’ 

“‘At)d who was tills chief?’ he a.sked the 
Dreamer. 

“ ‘ Thyself,’ Tali answered. The youu-.; 
chief grew'thoughtful. For three days afiev 
Tali’s dream they stored what |)rovisio)i then 
could get from the surrounding country : on 
the fourth they started, holding torches ol 
twisted grass in thei) httttds, to explore th.ii 
great pttssage. 

“ Long they wanderesl, :u)d strange things 
they saw until, at last, they canie to a pkice' 
where t|ic passage divideil. W’lielhcr lo go 
to left or right they 
did know. 

; , 'I'hey look tlie 

wro])g way and 
there, utider the 
' t;arth, they were 

jti, ■' lost! Fong after, 

they found :i gre.n, 
orifice through 
•(4^'S whi<-h ran a strctiui; 

<•' tluTe the\' deter 

..' V ;. '• ntined to settK:, 

i their sol(.-food being 

^ the strange rejjtiles 

4 ■ that flitted tibout 

r if" f' * I wit h b i r d -1 i k e 

" li I F;,- I wings. 

'■■Ml 4 M " (ieneratio ns 

■- passed by; de- 

vtiUx prived of the light 
of the 

generation. One 
.. day, from even 
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jfiioke and vapour, heat, and even eolumns 
„l lire, S[)urted up about them. 'I'lien the 
ivli.'le earth S(;enied to rock and rend. 
Wlien next they remembered aut;ht they 
Will aiiove the ground, thrown there by 
.seme great convulsion of the earth. Some 
w, re slain by the strange occurrence, others 
w I landed ; many were lost altogether. 

•• I’he survivors found themselves in this 
Laid ; in time they jjeopled it and became a 
nation, 'i'hen came the Moons, who 
ilr ive them from their p6,s.sessions to dwell in 
liic caves. Already in the mountain.s dwelt 
a iierce race, the Riffs, and to these, Houssa, 
the great Moor, .sent a jewelled scabbard, but 
t,i irs he .sent the sword yeh.ave seen. Hou.s.sa 
w.rs once the Sultan's favourite, but he fell 
into disgrace. 'I'he day before he was bow- 
.Mriiiged, he sent these two presents. (lifted 
null )>rophccy, as .are men whom death 
hcckons, Houssa declared that if my tnbe 
took the scabbard from the Riffs in war and 
sheathed in it the sword, then the Riffs would 
ill- overcome and henceforth fight on our 
side, so that when we attacked each city of 
the Moslems we should defeat the Moors 
,tml drive them from the land they once stole 
lioni us.’’ 

“.'\nd 1 suppose Houssa told Ih'- Mara 
iiout, the leader of the kiffs, tliat if he look 
ihe sword Iroiii you. your tribe would be<-oiue 
the suliject one and help him to comiuer the 
Moors?’’ asked Henviers. 

“ Knowing and true are thy words," the 
' liicf of the dwarfs an.swcred. y/ 
l)en\'iers whispered to me:— 

“It looks as if the Mi'or meant to gel rid 
of both the dwarfs and the Riffs b\ giving 
them a reason for lighting each otlicr to the 
death 1 ” „ 

‘‘I think the Sultan lost a good dijiloma- 
tist in Hous.sa, if he did have tlu’ fellow bow- 
stringed,” I answered, thoughtfully. 

“ The Riffs have sworn to take the sword 
from us ; they who cannot scale the outer face 
of the cliffs to the c*ve.s, have learnt some other 
way into our stronghold. Just as the valley ye 
entered is surrounded by cliffs, so is the 
.greater hollow wherein is our city. The 
caves ye were brought by run through tliis 
rock which lies between the two valleys. 
Now' must ye seek rest, for the dawn is at 
hand; when ye are refreshed wdth sleep I 
will— 

The chief of the dw'arfs .suddenly stopped 
s(,)eaking, for into his audience chamber rjm 
half-a-dozen excited dwarfs. 

“ Great effief, the Riffs are upon us 1 ” cried 
one. “ TTiey are storming the valley of the 


cityl” cried another. “They Iwdd every 
crest above us I ” cried a tliird. 

The cliiel of the dwarfs hurrieilK- jiassed 
through a rock-cut passage to <i rougli yilat- 
form of rock, whi^'h cominaiidcd a \ iew' of 
the valley and the heights. Without hesita¬ 
tion we followed him, and this is what we 
saw :— 

With shouts and cries lo All.di for aid, the 
Riff Highlanders wi-rc charging down the 
slo|.icK. with fixed bayonets, upon the sjicar- 
armed dwatfs who were struggling upwards 
and gallantly defending each foot of the wav 1 

HI. 

“fVKi.i,, Haroid,” said Diairicrs, gloomily, 
to me at five close t>f that eventful ilav ; “ 1 
think it is all over with tis at last.” 

“ 1 wouldn’t give much for our chtttvce of 
e'.sca[)c,'’ I answered, slodlv ; “ wc seem lo be 
shut up with the chief of the dwarfs here like 
three rats in a traj).'’ 

We grew silent at the etid of a short 
conversation. .Ml that day the dwarfs had 
fought the Rift's with the courage thtit is born 
of despair. L'neipially .armeil tmd out¬ 
numbered, they had disputi'd every foot of 
their city with the attacking Riffs. 'I'heir 
chid liad beggi.id us lo ftillii our promise, and 
accordingly we fought on the side of the 
ilwaifs. Their cilv jirovcd to be ol consider- 
able extent, and wlicn the Riffs pouri'd in a 
mad stream ihrouglt its narrow streets, they 
met with the utruosl resistance. Towards 
the afternoon, however, the whole city vvas in 
file Riffs’ ])os,si'ssion. cverv building and o|,)en 
space showing the slaughter atid destruction 
which alone, had brought aboitt this lesult. 

The chief retreated, at last, to bis 
audieticc ebamber ; there, 1 teuviers and 1, 
together with a few dwarfs, made a last .stand 
as the Riffs dashed up the wide, rock-cut 
stairs which led into it. Hassan we had lost 
in the cilv, dttring the light there, and we 
I'elt sure that he vvas killed. I e;ui only 
attribute the stand whit h 1 tenviers made to 
the vengeance be sought to obtain from the 
Riffs for the los.s of our fiiitliful guide’s 
.servir'cs and life. 

Henviers stood uiion the fourth step of 
the way ; behind him vvas a handful of 
dwarfs, :is well as myself and the chief dwarf. 
\\ e had obtained bayoneted rifles, taken 
from slain Riffs, and with one of these 
weapons Henviers thrust down to death each 
man that tried to win the stairs. I have 
mentioned my companion’s stature and 
strength, but his deeds that afternoon seemed 
even bfyond what such could give himi 
































Some Peculiar Entertainments. 
1 . 

]}y Framlev Steki-croft. 


will often hear a man say, 
h sniu", smiling wonder ; 
:’s ania/ing what people will 
for a living ’’; and, really, 
is. Now, while 1 don’t 
III) to have hrought together 
—“riglit here” as the Amerieans say -all 
the peeuliar items of “ business ” that are at 
this moment amusing, thrilling, or horrifying 
the paying jtuhlic of both hemispheres, yet I 
■have seemed a representative l(jt, each one of 
whom I tiave at one lime or another inter 
viet»ed ]X'rsonally. 

h'irst of all, then, let me introduee l<j your 
notice (I feel something of a showman 
my.self, now) Professor James Finney and his 
sister playing nap luaieath the water in their 


big tank, which holds .300 gallons and cost a 
;^ioo note. And I .should mention that it 
would be utterly ini]K)ssible for these well- 
known swimming experts to simulate interest 
in the game, were it not that the water is 
heated to a temperature of Sodeg. 'I'he 
porcelain cards are specially made at the 
Stoffortlshire potteries. 

Another feat performed by Finney under 
water is the picking up of seventy or eighty 
g«ld-|)lated half|jennic.s with his mouth, his 
hands Ireing tied securely behind his back. 
Just consider what this means. 'J'he expert 
assures me he finds the picking up and stow, 
ing away of the coins one by one in his 
mouth a most arduous and even pailiful 
task. He has, however, remaintjd nearly 


four and a half minutes beneath the wati r 
and is *the possessor of a whole museum nf 
cups and medals, whose mere intrinsic value 
is about ^1,000. 

Miss .Marie Finney is, jierhajis, our i>remi;;r 
lady swimmer; and among her remarkal,'..■ 
feats may be mentioned a header from 
l,ondon Bridge. It is not known wh.it 
usefui end this ,se*rved, but it is duly n- 
corded in the printed matter relating to the 
lady lierself. This iieeuliar pair perform a 
variety antics heiiealh the water, ineludiiig 
eating cakes, drinking milk, and smokiiig. 

Profes.scij’ ” Finney (this is the generic title of 
these s|)e(;ialists) makes some interesting cal¬ 
culations as to the (|uantity of coinestiliKs 
coii.sumed by him under water every year ; 

and without pro¬ 
lixity 1 may say tli.il 
this is enough to 
stock one of tlie' 
Aerated Bread 
(Tunpany’s well- 
known establi.sh 

HKIlt.S. 

1 believe that in 
certain uncxalled 
circles tlie expres¬ 
sion (io and eat 
coke ! ” is sonu:- 
limes used as an 
opiirohrious ad¬ 
monition. Into the 
derivation of this 1 
will not go, but I 
have seen the thing 
done liy an artiste 
(save the mark !) 
yidept “the Human 
Ostrich.” He was this and much more; for 
not only did the man swallow every day 
suffieient earlioniferous fuel to cook a 
respectable dinner for an'^ordinary Christian, 
but he also “chawed ” and ate at each meal 
a stout glass tumliler and a lot of wood 
shavings. The “des.sert ” (note the ghoulish 
humour of the printed menu) consisted of a 
couple of lengthy tallow candles, and the 
whole was washed down.by coirious draughts 
of water, while the pianist played a suitably 
fantastic fantasia. 

But some people will swallow anything - 
ef.jrecially at ;,C4o a week. We next isee the 
Chevalier Cliijuot (these fellows must have 
titles) in the act of sw'allowing the major part 
of a cavalry saltre, aain. long. Cliquot, 
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( I.K/lu*'!’ s\\ Al.t.oWlNi, A r?-tN(.'n CAVALKY 


whosi; name sin;j;es|s tlie swallowinf; 
ol sonielhiiif; f.ir mou; gralcl'ul aii(|^ 
coinfortint; than .'■kal swonls, is a 
I'reiu'h (’anadian iiy iiirth, ami lias 
been the admiUecI (iiief in his 
(.lanj^erous jirofession for more than 
cyliteen years. He ran away frogi 
his home in Qucliec at an early age, 
and joined a travelling riirus hound 
for South America. On seeing an 
arrant old humbug sw.allow a small 
machek in Ihienos Ayres, the boy 
took a fancy to the )ierforman(a“, and 
approached the old hiimhiig afore¬ 
said with the view of being taught 
the busine.s.s. Not having any money, 
however, wherewith tojiay the neces¬ 
sary premium, the overtures of the 
would-be apprentice were repulsed, 
whereupon he set to work e.\pr:ri- 
menting on his own a;so])hagus with 
a piece of silver wire. 

To say that the preliminary train¬ 
ing for this sort of thing is painful, is 
to state th? fact most moderately; 
and even when stern purpose has 



triumphed over the laws of ana¬ 
tomy, terrible danger still remains. 
On one occasion, having .swallow-ed 
a sword and then bent his body in 
various directions as an adventi¬ 
tious sensation, Cliipiot found that 
the wca])on also had bent to a 
sharp angle; and ipiii k as thought, 
reali/cing his own position as well 
as that of the sword, he whijiped 
it out, lacerating his throat in a 
dreadful manner. I’lainly, had the 
upper jiart of the weapon become 
ijiiite detachi'd, the sword-swal¬ 
lower’s career must infallibW have 
eo.ee to ;m untimely etid. Again, 
in New \’ork, wheti swallowing 
fniirh'i n I pill, bayonet-swords at 
oiiee, Cliipiot h.a^d the misfortune 
to h:ive a ton sce|itical audience, 
one of whom, a medic;d man who 
ought to have known better, rit.shed 
forward and impulsively dnigged 
out the whole butich, itiflictitig 
sti( h injitries upon this pectiliar 
entertainer as to etidanger his life 
and inc,ipacit;ite him for months. 


cuguor swj^uowino a WKi<jin'i£D bavonkT'Swokd. 
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In the second photograph, on i)age 329, 
Cliqiiot is seen swallowing a very real hayajnet- 
sword, weighted with a cross-harand two i8lb. 
cluinh-bells. ‘In order to vary this perform¬ 
ance, the sword-swallower, sometimes allows 
only part of the weapon to [wss into his 
hotly, the remiiinder being “kicked” down 
by the retail of a rifle, which is fixed to the 
spike in rite centre of the bar and fired by 
the [lerformer’s sister. 

'I'he last act in this cxirnortlinary ftcrform- 
ance is the swallowing of a gold watch. .\s a 
rule, (ditiuot borrows one, but as no time 
piece was forthcoming at tlie |aivate exhibi¬ 
tion where I saw him, he ))roree(ietl to lower 
his own big chronometer in'.o his a'sophagiis 


mauled by a majestic brute on Christmas • 
live last; and this very mah — Ricardo 
dragged his dying colleague litorally from the 
lion’s jaws. 

'I'he fact i.s, wc did not know what effect 
the magnesium flash would have on these 
four formidable he.a.sts. Would it irritate 
tbeni, and cause them to vent their leonine 
spleen upon the daring man in their cage? 
Nor do 1 use the word “ daring ” for cheap 
effect. 'I'he convenience of the lions- so to 
speak -was materially inlcrfered'with. 'I'hey 
were not accustomed to tlo this .sort of thing 
in the early morning ; and, besides, the set 
performance was commenced in the middle. 
Frankly, tin- lions were fearfully excited, a,nd 



1.11JN,S hkn. 


by .a slender gold chain. Many of the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons in this 
country immediately rusherl forward with 
various instruments, and the privileged fevv 
took turns in listening for the ticking of the 
watch ■ inside the sword-swallower’s body. 
*' Poor, outraged Nature is biding her time,” 
remarked one physician of courtly mien and 
shabby attire: “ but, mark me, .she -will have 
a terrible revenge sooner or later.” 

'I'he eireumstances under which the nesft 
photograph was taken are not likely to fade 
easily from my mind; indeed, the task 
proved one of frightful suspense and anxiety 
to everyone concerned, including the artist of 
'I'hk Stranji Mag.azink. For in this very 
cage was a so-c.alled “lion tamer’’•fearfully 


at times they were only restrained from flying 
at Ricardo by men outside the cage who 
were armed with spiky poles like boat-hooks. 
At the moment of taking^ the jthotograph, 
the two lions in the middle of the cage 
remained perfectly still, their horrid jaws 
t>i)cn, their great, lustrous eyes blazing, and 
the hot steam of their breath playing directly 
on their “ tamer’s ” face. 

'Phis man has practised, his calling for seven 
years. He is not troubled with nerves; his 
constitution is of iron and his philosophy 
ccmally sound. “ Of course, it h dangerous,” 
hesaid to me, quietly ; “ but, th^m, might you 
not meet with a far less dramayc and more 
une.xpected de.ath beneath an omnibus in 
Piccadilly Circus, cw the Clapham Road? 
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• “At first I was a stableman in a travelling 
, irciis, ’ he coininued. “ 1 always watched 
jhe old li(?n tamer’s performance (he has 
now retired after more than twenty years of 
ii): and I gradually got on fairly good terms 
with his beasts. The first cage I entered 
contained a mi.xed breed of Al[)ine and 
•Siberian wolves. \’es, they were \ ery ‘ ugly ’ 
and made for my throat.’’ 

One day Ricardo unceremoniously slipped 
into a den of three newly-purcha.sed lions, 
who were more than e{|ual to the occasion, 
siiK c they nearly killed him forthwith. .After 
three months’ priratc intercourse with the 
huge animals, he was permitted to remain in 
(heir cage under protest. .\nd this 
protest is (juite permanent. Ricarrlo 
lias known what it is to have a mon¬ 
strous black African lion on his chest, 
his lelt knee well in the fearful brute’s 
capacious moutli. 

r>ut you know 
the kind of thing, 
i.et us j.iass to tlie 
■‘.Singing Strong 
l.ady,'’ whose busi- 
lU'ss is as funny as 
it is original. Really, 

1 don’t think the 
l)icture needs ;my 
explanation at ail. 

This lady, by name 
( (irofessionaily ) 

Miss Darnett. e.x- 
tends herself u|)on 
her hands and legs, 
face uppermost, 
while a stout plat¬ 
form with a semi¬ 
circular groove for 
the neck is fixed 
upon her by means 
of a waist - belt, 
which passes 
through . ,bra.sB «■- 
ceivers on the under 
side of the board, 
piano is then placed 
platform, and presently the lady's callous 
spouse appears, bowing, and calmly mounts 
upon the platforpi also, [iresuniably in 
order that his execution may carry greater 
weight with the audience- and with his wife, 
First of all the pianist plays a dreamy, sooth¬ 
ing .Strau.ss waltz; and then the lady wnrtjles 
a simple love-song—under difficulties and 
half a ton. But upon the burden of her 
song we need not dwell; she has enough to 
l)ear already. 


Although the foregoing performance 
api>eals ilirectly to any chivalry that may l>e 
in a man’s nature, 1 doubt greatly whether it 
would make much impressioif on Rannin, 
the thick-skinned* Cingalese, whose unitjue 
business is next de|)icted. 

1 saw this man last year at Ronacher’s 
in A'ienna ; and of course there was the 
customary crowd of doctors and professot's— 
real jirofessors, this time from the great 
hospitals in the .Austrian capital. 

Neither Occultism nor Theosophy have 
anything to do with this individual. Although, 
however, everything in the nature of the 
supernatural is wanting, the performances of 



An ordinary cott.age 
liy four men on the 
the lady's 
bowing, and calmly 


the “man with the iron skin ” are e.xtraordi- 
mirily inte resting ; and in spite of their 
thrilling details they are given with decided 
grtice. On the platform were the rec|ui.sites 
with which Rannin conducts his show. 
Among them were a double ladder the steps 
of which were formed of sabres ground to 
the sharjuiess (jf razors; also a kind of bed, 
thickly sewn with sharp-edged nails whose 
“ Itusiness” ends were uppermost; and finally 
a jyarrel-shajied utensil, the inside of which was 
bristling with .sharply-pointed nails. Rannin 
apjxtaratl with his shouldens, arm.s, tnid feet 
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jncovcred, and advanced liglitly to the front 
af the pktforni. After showing how the 
sabres shred pieces of thick [saper into 
itoms, he ran with bandaged eyes up one 
side of the siiarp sabre-ladder and down 
the ®ther, at the same time balancing a lamp 
on Jiis forehead. He next lay down in the 
barrel, curled himself up closely, and allowed 
himself to be rolled up and tlown the platform. 
Extricating himself with some difficulty from 
the barrel, he offered himself to those present 
for their inspection. I'he impressions of the 
nails were certainly there, but not the 
slightest suggestion of a wound. Afterwards 
he placed himself on the spiked bed, and a 
(nan in thick boots mounted on his chest. 
This individual then placed an iron bar on 
his own shoulders, and from this two other 
men hung on the right and on^^lhe left. After 
several other marvellous perfofhiance.s, con¬ 
cluding, as here .shown, with a jump from a 
high spiky platform through a hoop of razor- 
sharp sword-blades on to the nail-covered 
bed, ^nnin ended his exhibition amid the 
plaudits of his audience. The medical 
authorities who had attended the s&nce of 
,^is veritable “ man with the iro» skin" 


asserted that it had nothing to do with the 
supernatural, but was the effect of a kind of 
anaesthesia, which is the insensibility of 
certain nerves to -exterior impressions, 
occurring sometimes in peculiar natures. 
You have probably met such—though 
perhaps in different degrees. 

My next performer is a man of retiring 
disposition—so retiring, in fact, that his 
professional habitat, so to speak, is a box 
measuring barely 23in. in length, its depth 
being zejin. and Sts width i 6 in. Nor is 
this all. When inside, six doz<;n 
wooden bottles, of the same si/o 
‘and shape as those which contain 
.soda-water, are carefully stowed in 
with him, and then the lid is 
slammed down, leaving tlie 
audience, and especially dis¬ 
appointed farmers, to marvel that 
it should be possible for a man to 
make such a handsome living out 
of so infinitesimal a portion of 
the earth’s surface. This man, Mr. 
Walter AVentworth, whom I met 
at Moore’s Circus in Toronto, is 
the oldest contortionist living, 
„ being now about seventy years 
of age. He bestows upon his 
act the quaint name, “ Packana- 
tomicalization.” In the second 
photograph he is seen asserting 
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Ins presence in the 
(oinic manner. 

Wentworth married the lady whose 
portrait is next reproduced! this is 
Miss Grantly, the Albino Princess^ who 
is believed to be a (’esc ndant of an 
aU)ino tribe formerly found in America 
The lady’s appear¬ 
ance, per se, is sup- 
p(.)sed to constitute 
an entertainment. 

She has the usual 
characteristics of her 
kind — pure white 
complexion, pink 
eyes, white lashes 
and eyebrows. 

As is well known, 
ihese “freaks” are 
well paid in the 
United States (Miss 
Grantly received 200 
dollars a week); but 
this showman has a 
code of rigorous 
compulsory modesty 
for them—instituted, 
of course, in the 
interests of the pay¬ 
ing public. For, clearly, if the dog-faced man 
or the bearded lady is fooli.sh enough to go for 
a walk in park or street, follow'ed by an ever- 
increasing crowd of unprofitable sight-seers, is 
not he or she doing a serious, wicked thing by 
spoiling potential patrons? Most certainly ; 
if these well-paid “entertainers” musf go 
out, they are compelled to take proper 
precautions. The Albino Princess, for 
example, invariably makes an elaborate 
toilet before venturing abroad, using cosmetics 
galore, and wearing an artful wig over her 
own snow-white hair. 

The reproduction on the next page depicts 
that curious mode of progression known as 
“ceiling-walking,” as performed by the Vol 
Beck children, il'hey were traineii by their 
father, who has had thirty-two years’ experience 
as a professional gymnast, and, therefore, 
plenty of time in which to invent new “ busi¬ 
ness.” On retiring, Mr. Vol Beck thought he 
cwuld not do better than put his enthusiastic 
boys in the way of climbing the ladder of 
fame; or, at any rate, teach them to make 
inverted progress along a horizontal ladder— 
an equally arduous ta.sk. 

This “property” ladder is of steel 3 nd 
brass, elaborately and beautifully made in 
thirty-three^eces, each fitting into the other. 
The apparatus weighs about 4cwt, and cost 
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considerably more than ;^30o; 
it is 34ft. in length, fitted with 
rings for the boys’ feet, and is 
3ft. 6in. wide. 

“ Seven long months of care¬ 
ful, anxious training took place,” 
remarked Mr. Vol Beck to me, 
“ before 1 could trust 
my children to walk 
iqiside down as you 
.see them now, eighty 
or ninety feet from 
tlie ground. They 
can walk or run back¬ 
wards and forwards 
at the rate of four 
miles an hour if 
necessary,” he went 
on; “ and they can 
a:over 200ft. of 
‘ ground ’ — or, per¬ 
haps, I should say 
air — without stop¬ 
ping for a moment" 
And, certainly, the 
boys seem very much 
at ease during this 
novel act On the 
occasion of the 
private performance lh(;y gave before The 
.Stkand MAfiAziNE artist and myself, they 
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or perhaps ten abli t 
bodied rfien. She was 
tsorn at Neuilly, ru;ar 
Paris, and performs with 
her husband, who is in 
the same respect-corn 
pellingline. Her greatest 
feat was the lifting oi 
• eight men weighing al 
together i,70oib. ; the 
" lightest individual on 
this occasion weghed 
fourteen stone, ami two 
among them turned the 
scale at twenty-one stone 
each. Truly a moving 
spectacle, this raising of 
gross, material men by 
:i true, strong wom;ni 
to her own exalted 
ethereal level. 

And Madame tells 
funny .stories. Travelling 
with :i circus some years ago, 
the caravtui in which she sat 
with five other “artistes’' - 
trajtezists, /lau/c tw/r, ami 
bareljack” ladies- cami'to a standstill in 
the middle of a very steep hill in Cornwall. 
What with passengers and circus accessories, 
skipped alternately backwards tind forwards the horse was quite overcome, so he just 
with surprising celerity, considering the posi- stopped and, while awaiting further develop- 
tion and altitude; ami the rapidity and nients, commenced to browse peacefully at 





confidence with 
which they hooked 
their feet in the 
rings, chatting :is 
they went, was 
nothing short of 
marveliotts. 

Here is a ladv 
with riiuch depen¬ 
dent upq^_,,higr, yet 
she b^TS up 
wonderfulty-well. 
Across her shoulders 
' is a 700II). bar-bell, 
PO each end of 
which is a hanger-on 
whose attentions are 
frequently almost 
beyond endurance. 
This is Madame 
Elise, a professional 
strong lady, who 
is, on occasion, the 
sole support of a 
young elephant 
weighing half a ton, 
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ilu: wayside. Persuasion with a boat-hook was 
11 it'd, but in vain, -so Madame Elise, seizing a 
bit of rope, ha|tily alighted, harnessed herself 
t,i the hcavily-kden van, and dragged it in 
triumph to the brow of the hill, ^ere her 
place was taken by the ungallant brute. 

Next is seen a party of Poona snake- 
charmers—a terribly dangerous |)erfonnancc, 
this, in spite of fallacies prevailing to the 
contrary. 1 interviewed the man who is play¬ 
ing the “lumri” while the cobra dances - 
.Syad Jamal, of Sholapur*. Strangely enough, 


this, he have seen many bite, then die and 
get black face,” remarked Syad Jamal’s 
interpreter; and no wonder, since either the 
double-spectacled cobra-de-eayello of the 
town, or the nag.sara}) of the thicket can, 
when fresh and angry, lay a strong man dead 
within trvo hours. 

'I'he newly caught snakes, some only as 
big as a lead pencil, and others loft. long, 
are taken home and placed in blanket-lined 
baskets. For days they eat nothing ; but 
after a week or so tht' (■harmer takes his 
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Itis philosophy wits jtractically idctftical with 
that of Ricardo, the lion tamer. “ He says,” 
remarked my. interpretta, in guttural trrnes, 
“that in Chapter 17 of the Koran is written : 
‘'I'he scroll of every man’s fate is tied on his 
neck at birth.’ ” * 

I learn that this profession remains in one 
family for centuries. Water-snakes, coltras, 
and pythons are used, and they arc caught in 
the warm month of May, wluai the reirtilcs 
emerge from thei^'holes. 'I'he hunting party 
in the hill districts are armed with forked 
sticks, with which the snakes are struck 
down W'hen they erect themselves to liite; 
and on curling round these sticks they 
are thrust into a bag carried by a boy. 
Before this is done, though, the expert catcher 
seizes the deadly re|)tile with three fingers— 
two at the throat and one on the back of the 
head—and deftly cuts out the two poison 
fangs with a penknife, the operation lastjng 
from ten to fifteen minutes. “ U’hile do 


tumri—a villainous instrument, seen in the 
phologratih, and with the S(|ueal of a bag¬ 
pipe, only more .so -and on jilaying this 
the cobras begin to lift their horrid heads 
from tile baskets, whereujion each rei>tile 
receives one egg and a pint of milk. 'I'he water- 
snakes are fed on whitebait, and the larger 
reptiles receive a chicken every fo?tnight. 
'I'liese snake-charmers, who are also jugglers, 
occasionally buy their snakes from the fakirs, 
paying from is. 2d. to each for them. 

“'fell him,” said Syad Jamal, anxiously, 
“ that we are beggars by birth and education, 
depending on the merchants for food and 
shelter ; tlius all our earnings are clear profit, 
or nearly so. And, also, that I have received 
ns much as for a performance from the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, besides gold and silver 
bnicclets, and turbans of cloth of gold.” 
Here the samp-wallah, or snake-charmer, fixed 
his mysterious eyes on me, probably to see 
if 1 was properly impressed by these details. 


I desire togralefully aclitlowkdge lit re the very courteous assisufttec rendered me in preparins these arlides by the Wlowing 
welljcnowtl caterers for nuhlic entertainment: Mr. Urn Nathan ; Mr, Josiah Ritchie, of the Ktiyitl .Aquarium ; Mr. Keiid, of the 
Agricultural Hall; ami Mr. Maurice l)e Freece. Manager to Messrs. Warner J: Co., of Wellington Street. 












The IVhite Kid Glove. 

By J. S. Fletcher. 



1’ was immediately after my 
return from India in the 
spring of last year tliat I met 
and renewed acquaintance 
with (Element Holford. I had 
heiMi in Madras for ten years, 
and during that time had heard no news of 
Clement, whom I had known previous to my 
departure from Ivngland as a student at St. 
Bartholomew’s. Now I found him a full- 
fledged practitioner, comfortably settled in a 
fashionable quarter of tfte West-end, married 
to a very i)retty wife, and evidently pros¬ 
perous in .all his concerns. We had been 
very friendly in our student days, and 
I was not sorry to revive the old friend¬ 
ship. A day or two after our first meet¬ 
ing Clement dined 
with me at my club. 

A week later found me 
dining at his house in 
. Harley Street. It was 
on the latter occasion 
that he told me the re¬ 
markable story which 
I am about to set 
dow'ii. 

We were together in 
Holford’s study when 
he told me the story. 

It was late, and we 
were smoking our 
cigars previous to my 
retiring. Mrs. Holford 
had already left us, and 
Clement and I were 
exchanging and com¬ 
paring notes of our 
' various adventures 
jjiviring the previous 
years. While we 
'f^lked I was noting 
the contents of my 
friend’s sanctum, in 
which were di.splayed 
variou.s odds and ends of medical and 
scientific curiosities. 

One object attracted my special attention. 
It was a square cabinet or small cupboard, 
faced with glass and containing three 
, On the top and middle shelves were artinged 


a number of books of more or less out-of- 
the-way appearance, some in French, some in 
Italian, some in Spanish, but all dealing with 
one subject—toxicology. On the bottom shi^lf 
stood a square glass case, evidently hermetic¬ 
ally sealecl, and in it lay a single object—a 
white kid glove. The cabinet was securely 
locked, and its general appe.irance seemed to 
suggest that its doors were never opened and 
had remained shut for some considcrabli' 
length of time. 

“ Is there some history attached to this 
cupboard, Holford?” I intiuired, tapping the 
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glass doors l^tly with my fingei*i “And if 
not, what is the meaning of the white kid 
gltve reposing in the glassjhase ? Is it some 
love-token, and if it is, why does it lie in 
company with a d<3it(^on of works on 
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Holford shook his head and looked grave. 

• ' ■' There is a history attached to the thiiig/’ 
m1<1 he, “and a very gruesome history it is. 
There must fee something of the fantastic 
i-i my nature, or I should never Jceep that 
, iliinet. My wife has begged me to burn it, 
i.,,.ik.s, glove, and all its contents, many a 
lime.’’ 

•• And why don’t you ? ’’ 

“ 1 don’t know—unless it is that I am not 
fn-e from the feeling which makes thousands 
\ isit the chamber of lu^rrors at the waxwork 
show.” 

“Ah, then, 1 take it that these things have 
some connection with some crime or dreatlful 
deed?” _ ’ 

‘■You are right—they have.” 

“ T should like to hear the story, now that 
you have tiroused my curiosity. Is it too 
long to tell within half an hour?” 

“ It is not a very long story,” he answered. 
■■ but it is a very uncanny one. However, 
voii sli.all have it. 1-ight another cigar and 
draw u|) to the fire, and 1 will endeavour to 
recollect all the details of the history eon- 
iK'cted with the contents of the cupboard.” 

This is the story he proceeded to tell 
me: — 

“It is now nine years ago since;,I .set up 
in practice. My first venture was m.ade in 
another part of London—Highbury—and it 
was in partnershij) with Ferdinand Montero, 
who was introduced to me by old I’rofessor 
IVilliams, of St. I’er|)etua's Hospital. Montero 
was half-Kiiglish, half-Mexican, a fiye, high- 
spirited fellow of my own age«f brilliant, 
clever, and full of all the subtlety and re¬ 
source which resulted in the mixture of 
English and Mexican blood. He and I got 
on excellently from the first: our aims and 
ambitions were similar, and we were both full 
of enthusiasm for our profession. IVe bought 
an old-established practice in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Highbury and did well. Our jAatients 
were of a solid, highly respectable class - - 
City jteople, whomever allowed their accounts 
to lie on the tabM unpaid. .So far as business 
was concerned we had no caii.se for complaint 
or anxiety. 

“ Nor for the first year of our partnership 
had we any reason to be dissatisfied with our 
relations as co-partners. We lived together, 
and carried our friendship to a degree of 
brotherhood- There was nev^r a difference 
between U.S even on minor joints. I grew 
to be very fo^d, of Ferdinand Monkw. 
He was alwayi i&ill of good Sfirits, %nd 
was the njost bj^iiant convcrsi^nalist I 
ever knew. Wherever he went he was a 
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favourite, and at that time we tvent but a 
good deal into society. Montero was a: 
handsome man -tall, dark, even to swaitht* 
ness, with the flashing i-yes of his Mexicali: 
lather atid the grace of movenVmt ‘hat had 
come down to him from the Spanish strain 
in his blood. He had many acconipli.sh- 
inents, and would have made his fortune as 
a musician if he had not been a doctor. I 
felt myself very much in the sliaile whenever 
I went anywhere with him, for his brilliant 
conversation, handsome features, and musical 
voice moiiopoli/cd the attention of every¬ 
body. 

“ Fond as he was of life and amuse¬ 
ment, Montero was a hard-working student, 
and read whenever lie troiild snatch an hour 
or two from night or day. He had one jiet 
subject—toxicology- and got together ,a, 
small collection of rarj; works dealing with 
it. He paid what I thought to he outrageous 
amounts for some of tliese old liooks, but 
one or two of them were almost unique and 
indispensable to him in the work he had in 
hand, which was a treatise dealing with the 
history of the secret jioisoners. He laboured 
hard and constantly at ibis, and accumulated 
vast stores of learning in relation to it. He 
did not expect to publish his boiik for many 
years, but he often s|)oke of the fame it must 
eventually bring him, for it was to be 
book on the subject, t'lradually I got to 
.share his enthusia.sm, but I never helped 
him in his studies, for I was at that time 
engaged heart and soul in my own treatise 
on the treatment of fever patients, and had 
no time to spare for toxicology. In fact, I 
c.ime to regard Montero’s work as of a rather 
fanciful nature, though I took care never to 
say so to him. 

“ About twelve months after the beginning 
of our partnership we were called upon to 
]irescribe for olddeneral Rexworthy, a retired 
Indian officer w'ho lived in Highbury New 
Fark, and it was during our visits to the 
Cieneral that we made the acquaintance of 
his only daughter, Lilian. I need not say 
anything of her in the way of description, 
because I had the pleasure of introduci^ 
her to you this evening a.s my wife. It waij 
a case of love at first sight with me, an 4 
before many weeks had [jassed, I had 
arrived at the conclusion that life was not 
worth living unless Lilian Rex worthy shared 
it with me. By that time the (leneral had 
recovered his health, but we constantly 
dropped in at his house for a chat or a game 
of chess with him, and also met him and his 
dataller at the houses of mutual friends. 
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“l.ilian and I got on well together from 
the fust. There seemed to he a sort of 
kindred feeling between us, and after a time 
1 had no doubt that my love was returned. 
I'or all that, *1 do not think that anyone had 
an idea of how matters strtod with us. ( Cer¬ 
tainly, Montero 




had no mttion that 
1 was in love with 
l.ilian Kexworthy, 
for 1 had never 
breathed a word to 
him of my hopes. 

Nor had 1 notii ed 
that he himself 
paid Lilian any 
spetdal attention, 
though he called 
at the Kexworthys’ 
house ])erhaps 
oftener than 1, and 
was very fond rtf 
sacking Lilian’s 
advice on (luestions 
relating to music. 

“There is no 
need to go into 
the hi.story of my 
courtshii), and I 
shall, therefon-, 
only tell you that 
within six months 
of my first meeting 
w’ith Lilian Rex- 
worthy I had pro- 
po.sed to her and 
been accepted. Filled with joy, 1 lost no 
time in obtaining her father's sanction, 
and the same night which saw me accepted 
by Lilian also saw nte solemnly received 
as future son-in-law by the (leneral. I 
went home ’C«»isiderat)ly elated — (leneral 
Rexworlhy had been kindness itself, and the 
rctnembrance of my sweetheart’s bright eyes 
and the anticipation of all the joy to come 
made me feel in very high sytirits. I ran up 
to the room which Montero and myself used 
as a study. My partner was there, burn¬ 
ing the midnight t)il, and, as usual, deej) 
in his ancient books. He ItKjked ui) as I 
entered. 

“‘Congratulate me. FerdinrrJ!’ I cried, 
‘ 1 am going to be married.’ 

“ ‘ Married ? ’ said he. ‘ I did not even 
know you were engaged. And who is the 
lady ? ’ 

“ ‘ Miss Rexworthy.’ 

“ I cannot describe to you the change which 
game over him as 1 uttered the words. He 


started from his chair and leaned over tb 
desk, glaring at me. For an instant all th.' 
refinement seemed to die away out of lii. 
face, and I saw before me Nothing but ili 
features <of a savage, dark, jtassionate, wiih 
awful feelings blazing from the glittering evc'- 
1 started back. 

‘“(Ircat Heaven ! ’ 1 cried 
‘are you ill, Ferdinand ? ’ 

“ He sank liaek in his ch.ur 
and iKissed his hand across 
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his forehead, as if awaking from a dream. 
N\ hen he looked up again his face had re¬ 
sumed its usual ajijiearancc, but the colour 
was gone from it, and his lips looked 
strangely drawn and pale. 

“‘No,’ he said, hoarsely. ‘No; 1 atn 
all right again. And you are going to marry 
Miss Rexworthy ? ’ 

“ Something in his voice made me observe 
him more ckisely. 'I’hen it suildenly flashed 
upon me—he loved her himself. 1 went up 
and laid my hand cm his shoulder. 

“ ‘ Ferdinand,’ I said, ‘ I .see how it is. I 
am very sorry : but she has accepted me. 
You must fight it down, my hoy.’ 

“ He shook off my hand with an impatient 
gesture. 

“ ‘ She cmuldn’t marry both of us,’ he said. 
‘ Tcongratulate you.’ 

‘i With that he turned to his books again, 
and presently 1 left the room. As I openeci 
the door T looked at hint and stw' that the 
same awful expression had come into his face 
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a: I went downstairs feeling strangely 

I’l irumfortable. It was not pleasant to think 
M ii Ferdinand Montero was in love with niy 
hiiiire wife. * 

" Tiim- went on. From that rfiight my 
j.iiliie'r made no further reference to hi.s 
I . iings with regard to .Mis.s Re.vworthy. He 
. '(I liis work, jiursued his studies, went into 
..H'ieiy as usual, ami gave no sign. Hut at 
l ines 1 saw him filleil with thoughts which 
.Jnioiisly did not refer to the work he had 
ill hand, fur there was^a far-off look in his 
. \es which betokened oilier ideas. And 
u ry olten when we were reading or writing 
at midnight in our work-room I lopked up to 
iind him gazing into vacancy with that savage 
I 'ok on his features which had alarmed me 
Ml nnicli when 1 broke the news of my 
(I’gagement to him. At these times 1 
seriously began to consider the advisaliility 
Ilf bringing our partnership to an end. 
l erdinand was a model business associate, 
and we had always been on the very best of 
terms, but it .seemed to me that it would be 
impossible for us to remain tin our former 
footing after my marriage. I could iilainly 
see that his love for Lilian Rexworthy was 
stronger than ever, and 1 knew his passionate 
ntiture well enough to feel sure thai nothing 
would make him cease to cherish some secret 
thoughts of her. 1 determined, however, to 
wait awhile before coining to any definite 
decision on the iioint. 

“ W’e were to lie married soon after the 
Christmas following our betrothal, ^and the 
time soon jiassed and brought us^o within a 
week of the wedding day. For some little 
time Ferdinand had seemed strangely ahsent- 
mindevl, and on several occasions I liad 
entered the work-room to find him talking t<j 
himself in a low voice. I thought in; vvas ill, 
and pres.sed him to go away for a change of 
air and scene. To tell tlie truth, 1 thought 
it would be well if he was away at the time 
of the marriage. He, however, would not 
hear of leaving hsme, and reminded me that 
I myself should' presently be away on iny 
honeymoon and that his presence could 
not be dispensed with. 1 vvas forced to 
acquiesce, but I felt very an.xious about him. 
More than once 1 found him glaring at me 
with a vindictive expression in his dark eyes, 
and I began to fear that be harboured some 
idea of revenge. I was half-minded to siieak 
to him on the subject, but eventually aban¬ 
doned the idea. I found it imjiossiblq to 
harbour any doubt of him ; we had Been 
such dose,friends and almost brotherly in 
our relations. 
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“On Christmas Eve Ferdinand and I 
were invited to a vlanee at the house of a lady 
who was a great friend of the Rexworthys. 
It vvas not oiten that we could get to a social 
function together, and once there we were 
always liable to ifiterriiption in the shape of 
an urgent message from some jiatient or 
other. 1 his event, however, was sjieeially 
given in honour of mv ap))roaehing marriage, 
and both Ferdinaiul and mvself felt it in¬ 
cumbent upon us to attend. Wlnai the time 
came 1 was glad to see him in readiness to 
go to .Mrs. Lcctham’s hon.se, for he had been, 
ill and evidently out of sorts .all day, and 
iicedeil Something to distract his thoughts. 
As we tlruve away together 1 attempted to 
draw him into conversation. 

“ ‘ I'erdinand,’ 1 said, ‘ you don’t .seem 
well. ] wish you would go away for a week 
or two. \'ou need eliapge ol' scene.’ 

“‘1 am (juile vvell,' lie replied. ‘It is 
im|)ossible, as you know, for me to be awvay 
at present. \’our marriage will lake j)lace 
vviiliin the week.’ 

“After that he would .say no more, and 

.■ remained silent until we reached Mrs. 

I .eetham's house. As we entered 1 noticed 
that Ferdinand’s face was drawn and pale, 
and that lie looked strangely agitated. I 
.again vleelared my eonvii lion that he was ill, 
and he again denied tlie imputation. 

“ ‘ I am well,’ .said he. ‘ Come, let us 
enter the ball-room. Vou have not put on 
your gloves. He ciuiek vve are very late as 
it is.’ 

“ He Vvas alre.ady buttoning his owai gloves 
as he s|)(ike. 1 drew mine from the iwcket 
of my dress-eoat and began jiulting them on. 
] noticed that my partner watched me keenly 
as 1 did So, and that he drew a long breath 
as I fastened the last button. 

“ ‘ 'I'here ; now for the ball-room,’ said he, 
anti turned along the hall to the dtxir of the 
brilliantlv-lighted ajiartnient, where dancing 
had already begun. The musicians were 
|)laying a dreamy waltz as we entered, and 
under the music ran a riitple of pleasant 
laughter and light-hearted conversation. 1 
!oi ked rtiund the room in search of Lilian ;j 
she was opposite the door talking to our 
hostess. They both saw us and came over 
to where vve .stood. A.s they drew near 1 
.suddenly -saw a terrified expression steal into 
their eye.s, and the next instant Mrs. Leetham 
screamed 

“ ‘ Dr. Holford ! look at Dr. Montero 1 ’ 

“ I turned on Ferdinand like a flash. 
T^ever, as long as I live, shall 1 forget his 
face. He stood near the door, his body 
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fixed in an awful rigidity, his face working con¬ 
vulsively, his eyes positively horrible in their 
attcmiA to convey some message which his 
tongue refused to utter. I rushed to his side, 
but before I or any of the bystanders could 
reach him he fell to the‘"ground, and lay 
there apparently lifeless. J was kneeling by 
him on the insUant, and another medical man 
came hurrying up in response to a call for 


apoplexy, nor a seizure of the ordinary kind. 
It was some mode and form of sudden death 
with which we were unfamiliar. 

“I went into our work-ro<Jm and began 
to think'the matter over. The sight i.f 
Montero’s works on toxicology lying loose!', 
arranged on his desk suggested a thought ..f 
sinister as]iect to me. Had he poisoned 
himself? I went aiToss the room and began 
to turn the books over. Some of them ] 
knew, others were quite unfamiliar to me, 
As 1 handled them, .wondering if they con 
tainecl any clue to the sad fate of my pour 
friend, a slij) of paper, written all ovi;r in a 
faded ink, fell from one and fluttered to the 
floor. 1 picked it uj) and re.ad it. It ran 
as follows: ‘One of the most celebrated 





*1 WAS KN’Iil’.I.INO HY HIM ON TUI-. IN>TANI. 


help. The music stopjred. the light chatter 
and merry laughter died away, and people 
looked on awe-struck while we made a hasty 
examination. 

“ He was dead. I felt sure of it from the 
moment I saw him fall, and the merest 
glance at him showed us the worst. .‘\nd he 
was not only dead, but cold and rigid. It 
Seemed as if light and life had gone out of 
him at one fell stroke. 

“ 'I’here was, of course, rm end to all 
merry-making for that night, and presently 
the house was deserted save by those who 
remained to attend to poor Montero. Two 
or three hours later we removed the body to 
'my house, and at midnight 1 found myself 
gazing on the cold htce of my dead partner 
and wondering what had caused his death. 
For neither I nor the other medical man who 
" had seen him die could accurately say wliat 
killed him. It was not heart disease, nor 


poisoners of Italy was accustomed to poison 
his victims by rubbing the inside of their 
gloves or gauntlets with a preparation which 
soaked into the flesh and produced death 
within a few' minute.s.’ 

“ I let the paper kill from my hand, over¬ 
whelmed by a terrible conviction that 
Ferdinand had chosen this iitgenious mode 
of terminating his life. 1 hastily left the 
w'ork-room and returned to the chamber 
where his dead body la)‘. I lifted his right 
hand and examined it. It was cold and 
still, and I could at first see no mark on it. 
Presently, however, I noticed that there was 
a slight discoloration about the palm, and 
that a faint odour of some drug seemed to 
linger there. I went back to the work-room, 
feekng that there was some myster)’. In the 
corridor I met our housekeeper, who evidently 
wished ito spieak to me. •’ 

“ ‘ What shall I do with Dr. Montero’s 
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clothes, sir?’ she inquired. ‘Shalt I put 
tiiein away, or will they be wanted at the 

inquest?’ 

“ ‘ Oh, put them away,' said 1 . ‘ Ihit stay, 

<li(l you see I.)r. Montero’s glovt-s ? Did 
liiev come home ? ’ 

•• ‘ 1 am not sure, sir,’ she answered. ‘ lint 
Til look and .see.’ 

■‘•Do, please and bring them to roe if 
Mill find them.’ 

“ I went into the work-room. In a few 
moments the housekeyper entered, bearing 
.1 dress-coat, on the folded top of which lay 
a pair of white kid gloves. 

“‘If you please, sir,’ said stK> ‘1 think 
either you or jioor Dr. Montero made a 
mistake in dressing to-night.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed, how so ? ’ 

“‘Ileeause, .sir, he was ^ _ _ 
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that you took Dr. Montero’s coat and he took 
yours.’ 

“ ‘ Did you put any gloves out, Mrs. 
Jones?’ 1 asked. , 

“ ‘ I put a pair of white kid gloves into the 
pocket of each coat, sir,’ stiid Mrs. Jones, 
‘as 1 idways do.’ 

“ ‘ Thank-you—that will do,’ said I, and 
took the coat anrl gloves from her. \\'hen 
she had gone, I inspecteil the right-hand 
glove. There was nothing in its a]>])earance 
to suqirise me, but tliere hung about it the 
.same peculiar odour which I had noticed 
about Mi.)ntero’s hand. 

“ 1 took the glove and all Montero’.s 
books on [i.lis in and locked them carefully 
up. The mystery of my late ])artner's death 
was solved for me.” 

Here Dr. Hoi ford 
bnmght his story to an end. 

I le was silent for a moment 
or two ; then he looked up 
and spoke again : • 

“ I daresay you have 
drawn your own conclu¬ 
sions from the .story,'’ said 
he, “ but it won’t do any 
harm if 1 tell you what 
mine were. I am ciTtain 
beyond doubt that k'erdi- 
nand Montero had im- 
])regnated my glove with a 
deadly poison of which 
iiKKlern toxicologists do not 
know the secret, and that 
if it had not been for an 
accidental oversight which 
led me to put on my jiart- 
ner’s dress-coat instead of 
my own, 1 should have 
been a dead man instead 
of him.” 


wearing your dress-coat; 
and, if 1 am not mistaken, 
you an? wearing his.’ 

“ I started up ami almost 
tore the coat from my 
shoulders. 1 had had no 
time to change it since 
coming home. The woman 
was right—ihert; had lieen 
a mistake. I was wearing 
Montero's coat, and the one 
they had taken from him 
was mine. 

“ ‘ 1 brushed your coats 
this evening, sir,’ said the 
honsekeei)cr, ‘and laid 
them out in the dressing- 
room’ (Montero and 1 
shared one dressing-room 
between us- our bed¬ 
rooms flanking it on either 
side), ‘and, 1 suppose, as 
you are so much of a build. 



‘on the FOLUKO TOI' lav a I'AIK OF WHITE 
KID DLOVKS." 
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I'KAY, MV It.M ' .*’ JV I M WIC \ tool, jok MV IH'SlSANJ), IS MV UliSJiANU’s WH-i' UdUND TO DK A FOOL 

FOk ( OMl’ANY ? ” 



mrssv, r l•Kl'^oK^; mi-:," savs uk. “m r i,Ki‘ •fUK hi-ackuiros hi-. u»okki), am) oo as i uii? Youj obey vour 

HUKHAMJ ! ■’ 



IL—iJHACIOUS ME,’SAVS SHE; ‘‘1 KNOW NO MORE REASON I HAVE TO ORKV MV HOSBANO THAN MV HUSBAND HAS TO OBEY 

MR. THRUSHES, WV VIU,A1N !" SAVS SHE.' 





FAPLES. 



A I'tKlUfom A\Tt <11 T»I-‘ mok HF.AkK IMO X'*NK. 





Diamond Mining in South Africa. 

Hy Bucknam. Smhvi. 



HK history of the diamond 
mines of (iriqualand West, 
South Africa, is one long 
romance—more thrilling, more 
varied than any yet seen on 
the stage of the Adelphi or 
Old Drury. This wonderful and very unique 
history is made up of sensational cxjx^riences 
relating to camp and detective life ; shocking 
catastrophes ; amazingly skilful robberies ; 
equally amazing founders ; the fatuous bigotrj’ 
of geological experts ; and the speedy realiza¬ 
tion of colossal fortunes. For fully a decade 
the value of the annual output of these 
precious stones has averaged several million 
pounds sterling, and the labour involved in 
the production of the gems may be realized 
on learning that a load containing i6 cubic 
feet of diamondiferous ground only yields 
an average of one c^rat. 

Notwithstanding this, in dealing with 
diamonds, an enormous value may be com¬ 
prised within an exceedingly small compass ; 
.hence the terrible temptations w'ith which 
the winning of these gems is beset. It is a 
remarkable fact that many of the mo"t 
oS \a.W VvaLve 
Veen recoN«teJk «.'io\eTi pTopeT\.y. 

In their natural form diamonds possess the 
; appearance of semi-transpMent pebbles pr 
ci^stala,, with it duii meftdic 


the uninitiated might easily i)ass them by 
of little importance or value. The ston 
are usually discovered in the beds of rive 
and like place.s, but at Kimberley they a 
found many hundred feet below the surfa 
of the .earth, embedded in a blue groun 
composedvtf a magnesian conglomerate. S 
phenomenal is the occurrence of diamom 
in this particular deposit, that in the ear 
days the alleged existence of the ston 
under such conditions was denounced 1 
F.uropean'geological experts as an impude 
fraud. Now, however, it is considered th 
the mines are probably formations in extin 
volcanoes. 

It may be mentioned that the stones t 
cut oNid polished in Europe by grinding the 
on a lapidary wheel with s'ome of their o' 
dust. 

.Some fifteen or twenty years ago, bef( 
the railway was laid up country, Kimberl 
was at best a dreary place to live in; at 
moreover, in those days the steamship serv 
to the Cape was, to put it mildly, execrat 
In order to show the cheerlessness of t 
district, we reproduce above a view of t 
Mds in i8io, showing, the in< 
ct'mnnVe mnnw 

worked his allotments in those prim 
days. Even to-day Kimberley is far f 
faeuig beautiful, th<v chief object in the i< 
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' sVape being the heaps of debris and “ tail¬ 
ings ” scattered over the district from the 
mining operations. However, the average 
individual does not regard Kimbejley as a 
|ileasure resort; rather the contrary, for the 
place has killed thousands who were bitten 
with the diamond mania, and ultimately 
succumbed to heart-break, and bitter dis¬ 
appointment. Now let us commence this 
wondrous story. 

Early in the year 1867 a traveller named 
(t’Reilly, bound southwards from the Orange 
River, rested himself awhile at a farm in the 
Hope Town district. His host, one Niekerk, 
presently brought to his notice some nice- 
iiioking stones that had been obtained from 
lilt' river; and while examining this collection 
of pebble.s, O’Reilly pounced upon the “ first 
diamond.” 'J'his gem he at once took to 
Dr. Atherstone, of Orahamstown, who pro¬ 
nounced it to be worth /l$oo, and this sum 
it very soon realized. Naturally, the lucky 
wayfarer then hastened back to the spot 
where such good fortune had befallen him, 
but his subsequent a.ssiduous searches 
were unavailing. Some two years now 
elapsed without anything momentous tran.s- 
jiiring. However, in 1869, Farryer Nie¬ 
kerk acquired from a native, for about 
.;^4oo worth of stock, a large diamond 
which was readily sold to a firm in Ho|)e 
Town for 10,000. This famous gem was 
later chri.stened, “ The Star of .South Africa ” ; 
it weighed 83 carats, was cstimateij to be 
worth ;^2 5,000, and found a final resting- 
place among fhe C-'ountess of Dudley’s magni¬ 
ficent jewels. 

One of the most peculiar incidents in con¬ 
nection with the diamond fields is that, 
although these early discoveries Were made 
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in the neighbourhood of Hope Town, no 
mine has ever been found there. 

The very natural result of the sensational 
“ find ” just mentioned was a frantic rush of 
diggers to the district from all jrarts. Careful 
prospiecting demonstrated later on that 
diamonds also existed on the banks of the 
\'aal River. Consequently, barely a year 
after the finding of “The Star of South 
Africa,” no fewer than 10,000 [xirsons had 
arrived on the scene in spite of the dreary, 
not to s.ay appalling, jirospects that confronted 
them. (iood food and pure water were 
unknown at that time ; while shelter from 
the scorching sun was mainly afforded by 
primitive canvas .structures. Many miners 
thus succumbed to pestilence, disease, and 
sunstroke before they even reached the 
threshold of their Eldorado. At this time, 
however, crime was almost unknown, partly 
because the journey from Port F-lizabeth was 
accomplished in rough bullock waggons over 
frightful roads, and occujiied aliout three 
weeks, at a cost of fully ^50, an amount 
beyond the means of the lowest class of 
rogues. Furthermore, the cost of living was 
simply prodigious. 

In 1871 anew diamond deposit was dis¬ 
covered near Dutoitspan on a farm called 
Tooruintzigt, the pro|)erty of a Mr. De Beers, 
and three years later these diggings were 
proclaimed by law as “ mines,” including 
those of Dutoitspan, De Beers, and 
Kimberley. The Bultfontein mine was not 
discovered until eight years after. The old 
native farmhouse shown in the accompanying 
illustration once stood on the site of the 
last-named mine. In the walls of this rude 
structure diamonds were discovered which 
first gave rise to the belief that the home- 
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stead liad been erected over a mine. The 
figure seen approacliing the hous(i with 
clasped hands is the late Mr. J. I'ry, then 
Chief of the Police Detective Defiartinent. 
'I'hat this gentleman and bis successors have 
had plenty to do will be apparent later on. 

Before diamonds were found in this locality 
the arid land was not worth more than a few 
pence per acre ; indeed, the homestead that 
was built over the Kimberley mine was 
originally bought for le.ss than The 

Vooruintzigt farm, which included the De 
Beers mine, was sold later on for Vi,000, 
and was shortly .afterwards ac:quired by the 
(lovernment for ^,'100,000, whereas the 
property has since proved to he worth tiearly 
one hundred tnillion pounds. Krom four to 
five million pounds worth of grws have been 
raised from tht:se niim.» in the course of a 
single year. The feelings of the poor farmers 
who thus parted with their land for a mere 
jrittance may he better imagined than 
described when they discovered that they 
had been living and sler'ping over hoards 
ot almost fabulous treasures. As we have 
already stated, the presence of diamonds in 
this district was first suspia-ted by the detcc 
tion of valuable stones in the primitive sod- 
walls of the hirmhou.se. 'J’he Boer, however, 
was too phlegmatic or too ignorant to recog¬ 
nise their nature, or inquire about their 
valite. 

Clearly, the district was a veritalile 'Pom 
Tiddler's ground, for diamonds were even 
picked up iti the 
old Catnp (duirch 
—a unique struc¬ 
ture of canvas and 
corrugated iron. 

Originally the 
Orange Free State 
authorities con¬ 
trolled the district, 
but they presently 
came into collision 
with Waterboer, 
paramount chief of 
the Oriquas, who 
appealed to (^)ueen 
Victoria, with the 
result that in 1871 
both he and bis 
people were pro¬ 
claimed British 
subjects. The 
Orange Free State 
continued cantan¬ 
kerous, however, 
so a few years later, 


when President Brand came to England, the . 
whole business was amicably settled for a 
(amsideration of ^^90,000. « 

In Octpher, 1871, rhining laws were first 
formulated and proclaimed in Griqualand, 
and then it was that the license money for 
mining claims was fixed at 5s. per month for 
areas of about 30 square feet, if not worked 
by more than three persons ; los. if worked 
by six, and so on pro rata. On these easy 
terms many fortunate diggers aetjuired wealth 
with amazing rapidity, while others went 
(piickly down into an untimely grave. 

As there was at this time a fine go-as- 
you please” system of mining, the irregular 
excavations gradually assumed vast dimen¬ 
sions and depths ; while the multitude of 
wire ropes stretching .across the diggings, 
by which the soil was raised to the surfaite 
in buckets, rc,scmhled monstrous metallic- 
cobwebs. 

Look at this view of open quarry working. 
The j)hotogra[)h was taken looking towards 
the earth’s surface, and it shows the aerial 
ro]>e-ways whereby the diamondiferous soil 
was raised. 

At one time, jiroh.ahly, a greater quantity 
of wire >vas used in these diggings than in 
any other industry extant. Rojies of steel 
were sold for handsome sums. They were 
conifioscd of thousands of fine filaments 
Slum together, and combined the elasticity of 
hemp with a breaking strain of some eighty 
tons to ^the square inch, an invention with 
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. which the name of Bullivant is indelibly 
associated and inseparable. 

The story# of the London and South 
African Exploration Company is,typical of 
many similar romantic and successful 
ventures. This company, the only freeholders 
in the Cape Colony and the owners of the 
I)utoitspan and Bultfontein mines, located 
close to Kimberley, was founded in 1870 with 
a capital of ;^2o,ooo, in ;!^io shares -which, 
by the way, not manjf years later fetched 
I' 6 oo in cash. It may, perhaps, be desir¬ 
able to mention that the Kimberley mine is 
situated one mile west of the l>c Beers mine, 
while about two miles distant, m a south¬ 
westerly direction, are the mines of Dutoit- 
span and Bultfontein. 

Here is another view of an open mine 


white labour was energetically assisted by 
native tribes. About this time, windlasses 
worked by horses were first employed for 
hauling up the baskets of soil aver the aerial 
roi)e-way.s before,mentioned. 'I’his enabled 
larger quantities of the deposits to be raised 
at a time. About a year later, the primitive 
cradle washing-machine was supplanted by 
improved mechanical rotary devices, and 
this is the type of washing ai)paratus used at 
this day. Shortly after, the steam engine was 
introduced upon the busy, but somewhat 
dismal, scene. 

In April, 1875, diggers armed them¬ 
selves and openly rolwlled against the Mining 
Council, 'Ibis hoisting of the “black flag” 
and the conflict resulti.'tl in the recall of Mr. 
Southey, the Licutenant-Ciovernor. 

As we have al¬ 



ready hinted, the 
excavations were 
assuming colossal 
dimensions, con¬ 
sequently land¬ 
slips commenced 
on a pretty exten¬ 
sive scale. In 1878 
one-fpiarter of the 
Kimberley mine 
was covered fry a 
terrific avalanche 
of dt^bris, and 
the following j'car 
the Mining 
Board spent over 
;^3oo,ooo in re¬ 
moving the fallen 
reef. Two years 
later over one and 
a half millions 
sterling had been 
spent in removing 
landslips alone; 
the total quantity 
of fallen ddbris 


showing both Edropcan and native labourers 
excavating the “ blue ” ground and filling the 
aerial tram buckets. 

Up to 1874 the industry was con¬ 
trolled by the Diggers’ Committee, but after 
that date a representative Mining Board 
W’as constituted for the purpose. IVe 
are now discussing a period when the 
railway to Kimberley was far advanced, 
while hundreds of acres had been allotted 
in small claims to thousands of diggers from 
all parts ofcthe world. The scene throughout 
the district at this period was animated and 
impressive to an astonishing^ degree, and 


exceeding 10,000,000 loads, eac;h of 16 cubic 
feet. 'J’his led to the abolition of the “ open ” 
or quarry system of mining, which necessi¬ 
tated the use of an enormous quantity of 
blasting materials. 

In 1884 something like thirty tons of 
dynamite blew up and wrought appalling 
havoc. I’he times of bla.sting in the 
mines were midday and sunset, when one 
would think one was within a tesieged city. 
At these times things were decidedly lively. 
Occasionally mon.strous pieces of earth and 
rock were hurled into the streets, killing 
hurnam beings and cattle and destroying 
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houses- not that the latter required much 
demolishing. 

At the period to which we now refer, the 
memorable share mania had ari.sen, when 
most of the private holdings were converted 
into public companies. 

.Some idea of the hugeness of the gaps dug 
in the earth under the old .system may be 
gathered from the fact that the open depth 
of the Kimberley Mine in 1885 was about 
450ft., with an area of 40 acres; St. 
Paul’s Cathedral itself might be buried in 
such a cavity. This led to the introduction 
of sltaft-sinking, by an English miner named 
Jones. 'Phis individual advcx'ated a system 
of diamond mining after the manner in which 


baffle them and get away with stones, in spite* 
of a severe and marvellously thorough system 
of searching. t 

At ont^ time Kimberley simply teemed 
with detectives, and all strangers and sus 
pected persons were carefully watched, and 
traps were even laid for them. There are 
two classes of diamond thieves to be dealt 
with, namely, those who succeed in getting 
the stones clear of the mine.s, and those who 
buy or receive gems and contrive means of 
getting them out of the country. 

For all comparatively irresponsible work in 
the mines natives are employed—Kaffirs, 
Zulus, and' Basutos. The value of the dia¬ 
monds raised from the Kimberley mine alone 


we procure our coal at the present day, and during 1883 was nearly ;^i,000,000 sterling, 
the ne.xt illustration shown here depicts the whilst the total yield up to 1885 probably 
first shaft sunk in the^Kiniberley Mine. The exceeded the value of ;^20,ooo,ooo. The 

quantity of earth 
excavated during 
the same period 
W'ould be repre¬ 
sented by the same 
figures in tons. 

On an average 
the diamond- 
iferous soil pro¬ 
duced gems to the 
value of from 30s. 
to 90s. per cubic 
yard. 

Enormous net 
profits were about 
this time being 
earned by the 
various mining 
companies. 

In 1887 Mr. 
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Cecil Rhodes con- 


construction of this shaft marked the aban¬ 
donment of the open for underground 
working. 

In June, 1882, the Diamond I'rades .'Vet 
became law, some of the objects in view 
being to restrict transactions with diamonds 
and to inflict heavy [lenalties on those con¬ 
victed of theft or illicit diamond buying. 

;f*l. D. B.,” as it is called. Some few years 
ago a great number of Euroixian convicts, 
'largely Jews whose diamond hunger had got 
|bem into trouble, were always to be seen 
.forking on the Cape Town breakwater for 
'bfiences committed under this Act. Some 
!,?ire»e sentenced to ten and others to fifteen 
Ij^rs’ hard labour. Experience has showtj, 
’b*wever, that np matter hpw ajert or shrewd 
iifie detectiviits may be, the natives frequently 


ferred w’ith his 
colleagues, and suggested a plan by which 
the mines could be all consolidated into 
the property of one powerful company. One 
motive for this was to avoid the possi¬ 
bility of a plethora of diamonds flooding the 
market, and the consequent depreciation of 
the gems. After the consolidation had been 
achieved, the works in Dutoitspan and Bult- 
fontein were closed. Just previously an 
awful conflagration had taken place in the 
underground galleries of the De Beers mine, 
resulting in a frightful loss of life and 
property. We show here a vertical section 
of ^he De Beers mine, representing the 
underground method of “ winning ” the 
diamondiferous soil throi^h vqftical and 
inclined shafts, connected with horizontal 
leyela ; dr galleries. As is well known, the 
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Honourable C. Rhodes, the able Premier of raised in buckets by means of Avire ropes 
Cape Colony, left England for the'*diggings actuated by winding engines on the surface, 
in the early days, and became a millionaire At tlie ground surface the diamondiferous 
in about ten years. soil is transferred into trucks mounted on 

Ixt us now consider the method of sub- light railways and carried to depositing sites, 
terranean diamond mining, as carried out wliere it is exposed to the influence of the 
at the present day by the De Beers Consoli- atmosiihere for several months. Our next 
dated Mining Company. In the fir.»t place, illustration shows one of these depositing 
vertical timbered shafts are sutfk through sites, on which the‘‘blue ” ground is placed 
the barren reef, or inclined ones driven alter having been raised from the mine. The 
through the rock to the required depth ; and soil is picked and turned over most carefully 
from the bottom of these, horizontal tunnels by natives under the surveillance of a guard, 
are advanced through the dep(j,sit.s. 'J’he as seen in the picture, 
precious soil is hewn or blasted out in these When the .st)il has been sufficiently 
galleries, and then conveyed by small waggons jiicked, raked, and harrowed at intervals and 
to the mouths of the shafts, up which it is is disintegrated generally, it is again shovelled 
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into tin' trunks ;uul ('arrind (ill to tlir itroal inllows lia\r‘ Ix'ou kitowii to ('ottci'al in 

fiftary washin^nia' liiin's, wlK-riaii llin loosi.- tin- joints <tl tlmir lot's, in tlinir hair, aiul 

itronnd is wasliod awav am! tht' stonos auto i;vt'n iti their stoinai'hs ■ hy the t'onipaiativt;!) 

niatically ri't.'iini-d. 'I'lu' iiiotlt rn washing' slni|)lo process of swallowing thcin. 

inat'hinc is sliown in the aho\f view. I he ;\honl 4,000 blacks art: cnijikiyctl in the 
“ screenings " arc aftcrwanls put into another inilnstry,':ind thev earn on an titera^c ahout 
tn.'ichine prori'lt'd with sieves that vihrati: a wet k. 1 )urinL’, their en^aeetnent with 

hori/ontaMy, tintl in this waiy is elleeled tht' the t tmipany thest* natictas art: never allowed 

scparatitin ol the dilferent - silted stones; to niiv with the oulside wtirld, hnt live in 

rroin anione these latter the tlianiontls are " compounds" or inelosnres s|)ecially con- 
pickt'd out hy hantl. The examining and stni(tt:il for their accomniotlalion within the 

sorting of the stoiu's are eondneted n|)on largi' preeinefl; of the conrjiany s pro|)erty. 1 ht'se 

nieta 1 ■ t o p p e il 
tallies. 

In our next 
illnstration wt' see 
It tiro pea ns at 
work separ.iting 
the dianionds 
front the pt.'hhles 
that arc extracteil 
hy the washtng 
and sifting ma¬ 
chines. As the 
gems are picked 
out, they are dro|)- 
ped into locked 
cans or ret'ejila- 
clcs like nioney- 
boxes. 'I'hc ('(in¬ 
tents of these 
boxes are tifter- 
wards re-examin¬ 
ed by experts, 
who sort the 
stones into grades 





















somw-WMicA:- 


The average;'0^1 
of “ winning " aa 4 l|i 
washing 
ground isatated 16 ’ 
amount to'alKjot ' 
7s. }>t-r loa(i;{;'3Wi^ 
the totid annhatf. 
I'list of workhj^S 
tlie mines is a^^' 
i '4 millions stefi; 
ling, l-'rom Tts^s 

nofarious cause.ii'; 
! >oforc mentioneiljj;!? 
it IS estimatedtharc,; 
iu> less than ij;! 
jier i-ent. of allti®! 
dianiotids founi^ 
never reach thtJi 
etiiiijiany’s coffers,': 
notwithstaftdingi 
I hat a bonus: ifeff 
7'i per cent of: 

iiiclosures an: I'enerd in with barbed wire ■ tile \ahie ol all finds is allowed to natives,:', 

for rdl the world as though the men were in addition to 2‘j percent, to the overseer 

cattle and had to bi’ kept from slra\ing into of the men. 

a neighbour's field. The bonndaries are Just look at the eu!|>rit overleaf. The ten 
periodically patrolled bv guards to prevt'iit gems .seen in his hand wcigii 2 to carats, and 

the escape of natives or their communit a- were swallowed l)y the man, but ultimately ra¬ 
tion with selieming outsiders. There are covered. It will be seen that leather mittens- 

dormitories [irovkled for the men, also are chained on hi.s hands to prevent -hiife 

swimming baths, hospit.als, instruction and. further manipulation or secretion of the Stottfes., 
recreation rooms, stores, food, and clothing. I he exjiression of his face clearly indicates 
Abinit 2,000 while men are also empKi^ed the, troubles that are m store lor him, as 
in the industry. punishment for his crime. 

Here we see a co\i]rle of experts* sorting .\m,slerdam and .kntwerp are the chief 
and classifying tlie rougli diamond' aecording centres ot tin,' diainotid cutting and ixilishing 

to size and colour. mdustr\ ; ainl a stone that “finishes ” at. not. 

According to a recent report of tlie less tli.in 50 per cent, ol its (.rriginal weight 

l)c Beers Consoli- 
da ted Mining 
Company, the re¬ 
sult of the year's 
operations pro¬ 
duced a net prtifit 
of i;,'i.692,;?()7 ; 
and t h e t o’t a 1' 
i.]uantity of the soil 
raised during the 
twelve months is 
given as two mil¬ 
lion load.s, each of 
th cubic feet. The 
average yield |rer 
load tiianipulated 
is a tout ,yos. The 
vyorking levels 
vaif ffdm aboiiit; 

bdbSf the surface. 
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A Wt'lH JUS IJilulV. 

is considered a veiv sansfactory result. The 
time occupied in tliesc proces.ses may range 
between lour and fourteen days, according 
to the size of the stone and the number of 


the extraordinary luck of mining specu- 
lation, it was found almost withm the 
last hour of the al)ove-n«?ntioned syndi 
cate’s contract for the products, of the 
Jagersfontein mine. The native who 
found the great stone evaded his over 
seer, and ran with it to head-quarters to 
obtain the whole rew'ard, which took 
the substantial form of .;^too in gold 
and a horse and cart. This diamond, 
however, has a black flaw in the centre, 
as may be seen in the accomjianying 




(.rs'l DlA.MdNJr JN l ltl; \M»lil.:>—ACTT AJ. SIZE. 


facets to be fonm-d. 

In March, iS88, a yellow diamond was 
found in the lie 1 leers mine whirdi weighed 
43$ carats in the rough, and 22S carats when 
qut. It was stolen by a native, but recovered 
by a detective three hours afterwards. This 
flawless diamond measured i y-Siir. acrrjss the 
tlMjor axis, and wi;ighed rrver 
tbree ounces ; it is shown in 
the accomjMnying illustration. 

All diamonds, however, are 
overshadowed by the colos.sal 
stone discovered two years 
ago at jagersfontein, in the 
Orange Free State. This sujrerb 
diamond weighs 970 carats, or 
flj^oz. avoirdupois, and is of 
the finest water. It is the 
{Hoperly of a syndicate of 
London diamond merchants. 

Strange to say, as illustrating 


picture, which shows the actual size of this 
enormous gem. 

'Iherefore it is not yta decided whether 
thi.s diatno^id is to be cut as one large stone 
“the biggest in the world”- or to be 
dividerl into two parts. To the uneducated 
eye this pri(x:lcss piece of portable property 
looks like a lum[) of alum, 
and we may here mention that 
imitation rduglf stones have 
been formed of that substance 
for the purpose of testing the 
honesty of the operatives in 
the mine, it lieing a common 
trick to swallow gems. Obvious¬ 
ly, if the most Spartan-like 
native or white man inconti¬ 
nently swallowed a mouthful of 
alum as large as this, his facial 
expression could not fail to 
betray him. 



A KfCCuVKKKIi STOLKK^DIAMOXD, 


WSttiHING 438 CARATS—ACTUAL SIZE. 
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A Sl(>R\' FUR (■mi.DRF.N. 


J'’R(IM Till-. ( ;KR^iAN I '!' 
Kl( HARD l.KANDt.R. 


N a littlo house lialfway up 
the mountain-side, and about 
a mile from lire oftier houses 
of tlic village, there lived with 
his old father a young man 
called (Jeorge. There was just 
enough land belonging to the house to enable 
the father and son to live free from care. 


the peojde nicknamed him “ (leorgc the 
Dreamer.” I 5 ut he did not mind it at all. 

The older he grew, the more silent he 
bt;eame, and when at last his old father died, 
and he had buried him tinder a great old 
oak tree:, he became (|uite silettt. Then, 
when he sat on the broken mill-stone, as 
he did more often than before, and looked 
down into the lovely valley, and saw how the 
evening mists came into the valley at one 
end and slowly climbed the mountains, arjd 
how it then became darker and darker, until 


Immediately behind the house the wood 
began, the oak trees and heech trees in which 
were so old that the grandchildren of the 
people vs'ho had planted them had been dead 
for more than* a hundred years, but in front 
of the house thdre lay a broken old mill¬ 
stone-who knows how it got there I Any¬ 
one sitting on the stone would have a wonder¬ 
ful view of the valley down below, with 
the river flowing through it, and of tlie 
mountains rising on the other side of the 
river. In the evening, when he had finished 
his work in the fields, George often sat here 
for hours at a time dreaming, with his elbovys 
on his knees and his head in his hands ; and 
■because he cared little for the villagers, out 
.generally want about silent and absorbed like 
one who is thinking of all ^s of - thihgs,; 


at last the moon and the stars appear^- 
in the sky in their full glory, a wonderful 
feeling came into his heart. The waves rf 
the river began to sing, tjuite softly at 
but gradually louder, until they could 
heard tpiile pkiinly ; and they sang of 
mountains, down from which they had ebaini 
and of the sea, to which they wished to 
and of the ni.xies who lived far dovyn at;^ 
bottom of the river, 'fhen the forest 
to rustle, quite differently from an orditJ^: 
forest, and it used to relate the most wondtal* 
ful tales. 'I'he old oak tree,,espeeia}lyt whjcH 
stood at his father’s grave, knevy far more thkri 
all the other trees. The stars, high Up W 
tlie sky, wanted so much to tdtnole dnwd 
into the green forest and the blue water, that 
f^y twinklnd 'and: sparkled als if they could 
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not bear it any longer. But the angels who 
stand behind the stars held them firmly in 
their places, and said : “ Stars, stars, don't be 
foolish ! You are much too old to do silly 
things—many .thousand ye^rs old, and more. 
Stay quietly in your places.” 

'It was truly a wonderful valley I But it 
was only (leorge the I Jreamer who heard and 
saw all that. 'I'he jH-ople who lived in the 
valley had not a .su.spicion of it, for they 
were quite ordinary people. Now and then 
they hewed down a iuige old tree, cut it up 
into firewood, and made' a high slack, and 
then they .said : " Now we shall he able to 
make our cofTee again for some linie," In 
the fiver they washed their clothes ; it was very 
convenient. And even when the stars sptirkled 
most beautifully, they only said, “It will be 
very cold to-night: let us hope our i>olatoes 
won’t freeze.” ()nct;*t leorge the Dreti 
mer tried to bring them to see ditTer 
ently, but they only latlglasl at 
him. They were just (piite ordinary 
people. \ 

Now. one day ;is In- was sitting on 
the mill-stone an<l thinking that he 
was quite alone in the world, he fell 
asleep. Then he dreamt that he saw. 
hanging down from the sky, a golden 
swing, which was lastened to two stars 
by silver rojres. In the swing sat a 
charming Princess, who was swinging 
SO high that each time she totuhed 
the sky, then the earth, and then the 
sky again, hlach time the swing came 
near the earth, the Princess chipped 
her hands with joy and threw (leorge 
the Dreamer a rose. Hut sutklenh- 
the ropes broke, and the swing, with 
the Princess, flew far , into the sky, 
farther and fiirther, until at last he could 
.see it no longer. 

; Then he woke up, and when he looked 
round, he saw a gretu bunch of roses 1\ ing 
beside him on the mill-sUinc. 

The next day he went to sleep again, 
and dreamt the sttme thing, and when he 
■»toke ujj the roses were lying on the stone 
:by his side. 

This happened every day for a whole 
^Sreek. Then George .strid to himself 
that some part of the dream must 
true, because he always dreamt 
■jlxactly the same thing. So he shut 
Up his house and set out to seek the 
Princess. 

S After he had travelled for many days, 
he saw in the distance a country, where 
tl» clouds touched the earth. He 


hastened towards it, but came, bn his way, 
to a large forest. Here he sfiddenly heard 
fearful groans and cries, and pn approachin-..; 
the place from which they seemed to come, h. 
saw a venerable old man with a silver-gr.-r 
beard lying on the ground. Two horribly 
ugly, naked fellows were kneeling on hini. 
trying to strangle him. Then George tin 
Dreamer looked round to see whether lu. 
could find some sort of weapon with which to 
run the two fellows through the body ; but Iv. 
couUl find nothing, sti, in mortal terror, he tore 
down a huge tree-trunk. He had sc-arcely 
seized it when it changed in his hands into a 
mighty hafberrl. 'I'hen he rushed at the two 
monsters and ran ihr-in through the body, and 
they let go the old man and ran away howling. 

'i'hen George lilted the old man up and 
comforted him, and asked him why the two 



‘ IK 1 HE SWINC. SAT A CHARMtS’G PSIKCESS." 
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fellows had wanted 
to choke him. The 
old njan said that 
he was the King of 
Dreams, and had 
('(line by mistake into 
the kingdom of his 
greatest enemy, the 
King of Realities. 

The latter, as soon 
as he noticed this, 
had sent two of 
liis servants to lie in 
wait for him and kill 
him. 

■‘ Have yon, then, 
done the King of 
Kealities atty harm 
asked fleorge llte 
I tieamer. 

"(lod fori lid !'’lhe 
old man assured liiin. 

"He is always very 
easily [irovoked, that 
IS his character, .\nd 
me he hated liki' 

|)uison.'’ 

“ But the, fellows he 
si-nt to strangle you 
were quite naked ! ” 

“Yes, indeed,” said 
the King, “stark naked. 

'I'hat is the fashion in 
the land of Kealities; 
all the peojile, even the 
King, go ahoiit nake<l, 
and are not at all 
ashamed. They are an 
abominable nation. 

But now, since you have Saveli my life, 

1 will {irove my gratitude to you by show- 
. ing you my country. It is tlie most glorious 
country in the w hole world, and Dreams are 
my subjects.” , __ 

Then the Dream-King went 6n in front which was so queerly built that it looked 
and George follotybd him. IVhen they came irresistibly comical, 
to the place where the clouds touched tlie 
earth, the King showed him a trap-door that 
was so vvcll hidden in the thicket that not 
even a person who knew it was there would 
have been able to find it. He lifted it uj> 
and led his companion down five hundred 
steps into a brightly lighted grotto that 
stretched for miles in undiminished splen¬ 
dour. It was unspeakably beautiful. There 
were cadles on islands in the midst of Ityge 
lakes, and the islands floated about like 
ships. If •you wdshed to go into one of of bed, carries him to the churdi tower, 
them, all you had to do was to stand on akd dl^ws^ b head over heels. 



l.t-hfjl. t'-M.l-D DO NOTHING UYT WONDlvK 
AND AUMlKi;.” 


the 

out:— 

little castle iwiia |a:? 

me, . ''■.■•'"’Vj' 

That I may get 'inlpf; 
thee. , 

Then it came to the^f 
shore by itself Fpr^V 
ther on were Other s 
castles, on clouds, s 
floiiting slowly in i 
the air.. But if you' 
said ; — 

I'loai down little castle 
in till' air, 

Take me up to sec tlqi; ; 
lx-inilii’s rare, 

they slowly floated 
down. Besides 
•tliese, there were 
gardens with flowers 
whif.h gave out a 
sweet smell by day; 
and a bright light 
hy night; beautifully 
tinted birds, which 
told stories ; and a 
host of other won¬ 
derful thing s. 
(it.orge could do 
nothing hut wonder 
and admire. 

“ Now 1 will show 
you my subjects, 
the Dreams,” said 
the King. “I have 
three kinds —- good 
Dreams for good 
])eople, bad Dreams 
for bad jieoplc, and also Dream-goblins. 
With the last I amuse myself now and 
then, for a King must sometimes have a 
joke.” 

.So he took George into one of the castles, ■ 


Here the Dream - goblins live: 
arc a tiny, high-spirited, roguish lot—rnever 
do any harm, hut love to tease.” I'hcnj 
he called to one of the goblins: “Coq^'l 
here, little man, and be serious a momentV 
for once in your life. Do you know,".;: 
he continued, addresiiing George, “ what 
this rogue does if I, once in a way, alldw ■ 
him to go down to the earth? He runs 
to the next house, drags the fir^t man he 
comes aCToss, who is sound asleep,' out 
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Then he rushes down the stairs so as to 
reach the bottom first, catches the man, c-arries 
him home, and flings him so roughly into 
bed that the tiedstead creaks horribly. Then 
the man wakes up, rubs tli,e sleep out of his 
eyes, and says : ‘ l.)ear me ! 1 thought I was 
falling from the church tower. W hat a gornl 
thing it was only a dream.’ ” 

“ Is that the one ? ’’ cried (leorge. “ Look 
here, he has been to me before ; but if he 
comes again, and I catch him, it will be the 
worse for him.” He had scarcely 
finished speaking wlun another 
goblin sprang out from unilcr the 
table. He looked like .i little dog, 
for he had a very raggial waisteoar 
on, and he let his tongiu: hang out 
of his mouth. 

“He is not mneh belter," said 
the King. “ He bafl<s like a dog, 
and is as strong as a giant. When 
people in their dreams are iriglileiieil 
at .something, he holds their hands 
and feet so that they eaimot moxe.” 

“I know him, too," intemi|ited 
(Jeorge. “ W hen you want to rim 
away, you feel as siiff and st nk as a 
piece of wood. If you want to nunc 
yOur arms or ymir legs, you l an’t 
do it. But often it is not a dog. but 
a bear, or a robber, or some otbei 
horrid thing.” 

“I will never allow tliem to come 
to you again, (leorge the Dreamer," 
the King assured him. •' Now eoine, 
and see the lad llreams. i’.ut don’t 
be afraid, they won't do you any 
barm—they are only (i>r bad peoiile." 

Then tlley passed through a great 
iron door into a vast sisiee. im lo.sed 
% a high wall. Here the most 
terrible shapes ami most liorrible 
t-nionsters were crowded togelhet ; 
fsbpie looked like men. others lil.e 
animals, others wi're half men and 
>balf animals, (leorge w;is tenilkil. 

■ ind made his wtiy back to tlie iron 
iSjJoor. But the Ring .spoke kindly to him 
i^tvJ persuaded him to see more closely what 
tiWick^ people have to dream. Beckoning to 

Dream that stood near - a hideous giant, 
sfli'ith a mill-wheel under each arm- he coni- 
t^an'ded him to tell them what he was griing 
5 ()t'do that night. 

Then the monster raised his shoulders, 
wriggled about with joy, grinned until his 
jinouth met his ears, and said : “ 1 am going 
afcb the rich man, who has let his father starred 
One day, when the old man was sitting on the 


stone steps before his son’s hpy^ |,ggg;^j, 
for bread, the son came and said to the 
servants : ‘Drive away that fellow.’ So 1 
go to him at night and pass him through niy 
mill-wheels, until all his bones are brokeu 
into tiny pieces. \\’hen he is properly soft 
and quivering, 1 take him by the collar and 
shake him and say, ‘See how you tremitie 
now, you fellow!’ 'f'hcn he wakes up wit!, 
his teeth chattering, and calls to his wife te 
bring him another bkinket, for he is freezing. 



.\nd when he has fallen ttsleep once more, I 
liegin it all again." 

When (leorge the Dreamer heard this, he 
rushed out through the door, dragging the 
King after him, and crying out that he would 
not stay a moment longer with the bad 
Dreams. They were tex) horrible ! 

The King next led him into a lovely 
gai/len where the paths were of silver, the 
beds of gold, and the flowere, beaiitifillly cut 
precious .stoneS; , Here the good Dreams 
'wet(S".w§JWng;'bJ& apd,, 




\t§ Jk^ AfA* 


s*aw was a pale young woman, with a Noah’s 
Ark under one arm, and a box of bricks 
under the othe*. 

“ Who is that ? ” asked the Dreai-ger. 

“She goes every evening to a little sick 
hoy, whose mother is dead. He is quite 
alone all day, and no one troubles about him, 
taut towartis evening she goes to him, play.s 
with him, and stays the w'hole night. She 
goes early bticaiise be goes to sleep carlv. 
The other l>reanis go much later, l.et us 
proceed ; if you want to see everv thing, we 
uiusl make haste. ’ 

'liieii they went further into the gardtai, 
iiiKJ tile midst of the good Idreanfs. There 
wi re men, woimai, old men, and < hiUlren, 
all with dear, good faces, and most iK'.inii. 
Iiilly dressetl. Many of them were carrying 
all sorts of things : everything that the heart 
can possilrly wislt for. Siiddenlv tieorge 
stc.jod still ;ind cried out so Irritdlv that all the 
linaims turned round to look, 

“ What is tire tnatter?” said the King. 

“ i’liere is my I’rlnces.s she who lias so 
oiteii appraired to me, and wlio gave me the 
roses,” (leorge thi; Dreamer answered, in an 
er stns)'. 

“Certainly, (ertainly, it is she,” saiil the 
King. “ Have 1 not .sent yon a very fm ttv 
Dream? It is tilmost the prettiest I havr.” 

'I'hen (ictjrge, ran up to the I’rinces'., who 
w.is sitting swinging in her little golden swing. 
As soon as she saw him coming she .sprtmg 
down into his arms, liul he look Iter by tlie 
htrnd and led her to a golden beticii, on 
which they both sat down. Idling one tinotlier 
how sweet it wtis to meet again ! Ami when 
they had finished saying so, they began again, 
riie King of Dre.arns nirranwlrilc walked up 
and down the broad path which goes straight 
through the garden, with his hands behind 
his back. Now and then iie look out his 
watch, to See how the time w;is getting on : 
for George the Dreamer and the Princess 
never came to aq end of what they had to 
say to one another. At lengtl) he went to 
them, and said ;— 

“ 'J'hat’s enough, children. You, 1 treamcr, 
are far from your home, and I cannot keep 
you here over-night, for I have no bed.s, 
You s(ie, the Dreams never sleegi, but have 
to go up every nigiit to men on the earth. 
And you, Princess, mu.st make yourself 
ready; dress yourself all in pink, and then 
come to me, so that I may tell you to whom 
you must appear to-night, and what you 
must .say.” 

When Gebrge the Dreamer heard this, he 
felt more courageous than ever before in his 


• ' ' .Ol'.tl 

life. Standing up, he said, firmly ; “ 
lord the King, 1 will never more leave 
Princess. You must either keep me here 
Itelow or let her go up with me to the eaith l 
1 love her much.too much to live w'ithout 
her.” 'Phen a tear big as a hazel-nut came 
into each of his eyes. 

“ Put George, (ieorge,’’ answeretl the 
King, “ it IS th(.; prt'tliest dream I have. 
.‘Still, you sated my lil'e ; so have your ow'ii 
way ; take your Prin<-ess up with you. But 
as soon as you h.ave got on to the earth take ' 
off her silvi't viil, and throw it ilown to me 
through the trapdoor. Then she will he of 
flesh and blood like every other eliild of man; 
now she i.s only a Dream.” 

(ieotge the Dreaniei thanked the King , 
most heartily, and then s.aid : “Dear King, 
bec.aise yon .are so wrv good, 1 should like 
to ask for out: thing iiioie. I haven Princess 
now fail no kingdom. A Princess without 
a kingdom is impossible. ('annot you get 
me one, if it is only a small one? ” 

Then the King answered; “1 have no 
visible kingdoms to give .away. Dreamer, only 
invisifile ones ; on<’ of tlx- latter you shall 
havi,', om; of tlx.' biggest and best that 1 
possess." 

'J'heii George asked what invisible king¬ 
doms were like. 'J’lic King toll! him he 
uanild find that out, and would l»e amazed at 
their beauty and magnilieence. 

“ Voii see,” he said, “it is oftiai very un¬ 
pleasant to liav(' anything to dow'ith ordinary, 
visible kingilonis. J’or cxarnirU;; sup[)Ose 
yon are an ordinary King, and early one 
morning your Minister comes to your bedside 
and says ; ‘ ^'our .Majesty, f want a hundred 
|iomids lor the kingdom.’ Then you ojk'H . 
vour treasury and find not even a farthing in 
it ! What are voii to do? Or again, you 
wage war and lose, and tlx; King who has.' 
€<xx|uered you marries your Prince.s.s, and 
sluits ycjii up in a tcjwcT. Such things cannot , 
hap])eri in invisible kingdonis.” 

“ Put if we eamxit see it, of what use 
would our kingdom lx; to us?” asked 
(ieorge, still somewhat puzzled, 

“ You strange man,” saitl the King, and 
jKiintingto his forehead, be continued: “You, 
and your Princess sec it well enough. Yoii 
see the castles and gardens, the meadows 
and forests which belong to your kingdom. 
You live in it, walk in it, do what you like 
with it. It is only other people who do not 
.see it.” 

Then the Dreamer w^as highly delighted, 
fof he was bc:ginning to be afraid lest the 
yillage |>eople should look enviously at him 
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if he tame home with his Princess and wat' : , Tiio low, drums atirf^anij<ef 

King. He took a very touching leave of the sounded, and little pages wOof before then, 

’King of Dreams, climbed the five hundred: screwing flowers. They were.K^ng and Queen. 

with his Princess, took the silver veil ;The next morning the news that George 
ofif her head ‘ and threw it, down. Then he the Dreamer had come l;tack, and had brought 

wanted, to shut the trap-door, but it was a wife with him, ran like wildfire through thr 

iSO heavy that he. could not hold it. So village. “ She is iirohably very clever,” the 

he let it fall, and the- noise' it madti was people said. “ I .saw her early this morniri!;, 

as great as the noise of many cannons shot ■ when 1 went into the forest,” said a peasant. 
'off at the same lime, and for a moment “ she was standing at the door with him. Sin 

he became unconscious. When lx; came to is nothing special, cpiite an ordinarj- {terson. 

himself again he was sitting in front of his 

cottage with the Princess silting on the mill- , 

stone at his side, and sh(#>was of flesh aixl 
blood like any other iterson. She was liold- 
dng his hand, strok 
Tng it, and saying: 

' “ You dear, good, 

‘stupid man, yon 
have not dared tell' 
nut how much ><ni 
love me, for such a 
long lime. Ha\e 
yop been very miu li 
afraid of me ? ” 

And the moon 
; r(»e and illumined 

■ the river, lire wa\es 
’,;bcat against tlie 

banks, and the forest 

■ tustted, but tliey still 
.sat there and talki'd. 

Suridenly it seemed 
as if a small Iflai k 
cloud was passing 
over the moon, and 

'all at once some 
■thing like a large 
, folded shawl fell at 
their feet; then the 
moon stood out 
again in her full 
'glory. ’ 'Phey lifted 
up the cloth and 

began to .spread it out. but they tuuk a long 
'lime over this, for it was very line and folded 
( many hundred times. When it was quite 
Ispread out, it looked like a large map; in the 
J^iddle was a river, and on itoth sides were 
^owrt^ forest.s, and lakes. 'I'hen they noticed 
it: was a kingdom, and knew that the 
fflj^bd Dream-King must hate sent it down to 
|jthera from the sky. And when they looked 
sitft.their little cottage it had become-a beautiful 
with gla,ss stairs, marble walls, velvet 
and pointed blue-tiled towers. Then 
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sm.ill and delia'ite- 
looking, and rather 
shabbily dressed. 
i\‘hat did he see in her ? 
He has nothing, and. she 
probably lias nothing ' ” 

So the stujiid people 
duUtered, for they could 
, not .see that she was a 

Princess ; and in their stupidity they did 
not see that the house hryd changed into a 
great, wonderful castle for the kingdom 
that had come down from the sky for 
George the Dreamer was an invisible one- 
,So he did not trouble about the stupid 
people, but lived happily and contentedly 
in his kingdom with his Princess, whO 
presented him with six children, each one 
more beautiful than the other, and they 
were, all six. Princes and Princesses. But 
no- one in the village knew it, for they 


took hands and went into the tastJe, were ^ui^ o^ people, aod fflitch too 
■wh^e thdr subjects were altjjady asserabl^^ siUy to opticfc it. 
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Jacques Bntleferfs Death. 

From the French oe (iE;oR(;KS Rknard. 


I 


WAS on my way to the village, 
toiling up the old, |>aved road 
on a slope, known for miles 
around as the stiflest climb in 
the neighbourlarod.. Jl was a 
hot August day, and as 1 
stopped to take breath, old Sauvage, the 
owner of the “ Ris¬ 
ing Sun,” an inn 
most discreetly 
perched at the toii 
of its thirsty sum¬ 
mit, came up Ire 
hirtd me, and 

accosted me with . . 

oiily protec- 

tion against : •' 

a fall over ^ ' 

i t s s i d e . 

Right in the 

very middle “a iKi-'UMiii.K iuik*; h.m 

of this hedge 

was a great gaf), which sccam tl as though 
some massive weight had crashed through it. 

“ Has there been an accident here ? ” I 
asked my companion. 

“Better than that,” was his answer. “ That 
hedge wears still the scars of war, lil^ a 
disabled warrior. A terrible thing happened 
there.” * 

I scented a story. 


“ Tell me about it,” T begged ; and, as we ■ y; 
advanced slowly under the burning sun, he y 
began ;— ;:i! 

“It was the 17th of December, in the 
year of misfortune tSyo ; a date I have h 
good reason for remembering. 

“On the .afternoon of the day before, a yj; 

troop of Oerman y 

soldiers had ar- 
• rivetl among us. 

No one thought 

, tnmrh about it at ’’ 

first; we had , 

'■j;'' "', grown accustomed 

■ . ’ Vy to such visits by hi 

■ ' then, for out ' 


village is on the 
road to (iermany, ■ 

" ' ’ ' ’ 

' our oats, our cattle, , 

and our sheep, 
''h'ch they were ' : 
brutes enough to / 
kill before our very eyes, and left us in their . 
stead little scraps of p.aper with I don’t know 
wh.al sort of unintelligible stuff written on 
them. Afterwards tliey would go on down 
the hill, through the valley, and forward to 
Paris. At night, when the wind blew fntm 
the west, we used to hear dull, heavy sounds 
which were the voice of the cannon—Paris 
calling for help. But Paris called in vain, 
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' and in vain we hoped ; the fantalnns rmges 
utiVi.T eanie, and, always, always there arrived 
fresh tnjops of Germans, I \v(juld witger 
more than a luintired thousand have been 
over the old, paved road where we are. liut 
we (Oitld do nothing, afid had to watch 
them go by in mournful lielplessuess, .as you 
niiglu wateli the course of a river that had 
overfiowed its banks. 

“This time it was only an infantry 

■ battalion. It halted up there, in front of our 
place, l)y (he church. Hut evidently some¬ 
thing extraordin.’iry hari happened. 'I'he 
soldiers .stood at attention ; their offieers 
were in a gronj). gesticulating, shouting, 

' Swearing. 1 wuld hear them at it from the 
house. 'I'he eonunandant was the most 
furious of all. 1 ran see him still along, 
lean old fellow, with a red sear (jii Ids while 
, face, a great white mnu! ta< lie, with occasional 
.. reddish hairs in it. and the very oddest way 
of walking 1 ever saw just as it hi- were walk- 
, ing on egg-.shells, and w.is atiaid ot lin.:aking 

■ 'them- arid a way of swinging himself alioiu 

■ that made me think of a [(njdar swaying in 
tile wind. 

- .. “While he w.'is raging up ;ind down, a 
captain pointed (.art to him the house (.i])po- 
'site to ours. And at once lie seemed over¬ 
joyed ; he called out some order in his 
;...:lingo; four men came (.nil of the ranks, and 
' followed by them and the captain, he marc lied 
■ forthwith to tlie house pointed out to liiin, 

. looked at its sign-board, and read aloud: 

. ‘Jacques llrulefert, l-aigine and Machinery 
Mender’; then he o[iened tlie door and 
entered w’.ith the offi(,'er. 

“ I wondered what the Trussian.s could be 
wanting W'itli Jac(|ues, and .said to myself: 
‘l-ook out for s(|u:tlls!’ for I must tell you 
, Jacques hated tlie Prussians, and lie was a 
' i^tlieaded fellow. Ik- Imd served with the 
' army in Africa, and tliough now he was well 
‘g.jpast Torty, had «'ourage ami daring and 
jitfength enough for a niiieli vounger man ; 
; he was m.il tall, nor bv any means a be:uitv, 
; Uy much lighting against P>edouins he laid 
got idmo,st as swarthy as iliey are, luit he w:is 
?i| as agile as a cat, and dexterous as a monkey, 
while be was .i,s sound as only an old Zomive 
iJyJike himself could be. 

“Ah, there was no lack of fire in him, 
» fej*eS or heart, I can tell you ! His rage had 
1 known lit) hounds ever since tlie campaign 
. had begun. You should have heard liim 
storming against the Janiieror in the big 
, room at the inn, for a coward who couldn’t 
-'even die when he ought to, and agaihst 
.'the townsfolk, who .were epwardS; too, and 


the Oetmans wh \j - t,ruutu uiiiy . 
to cine. He banged on the talStes as if they 
wttre Prussians. He was mad about it all 
Why, 1 my.self, sir, as true* as I’m here 
speakinglo you, I .saw him cry like a child 
when he heard that Btiznine had surrendered 
Metz. 

“ At every fresh disaster (and. Heaven 
knows, tliere were enough of them) he 
wanted to be off, wherever the fighting was, 
and take hi;-, share of it ; he saivl that the 
otliers had got the very job be wanted, and 
be would have gone, over and over again, in 
spite of Ids age, if be had not imd to stay 
and take onit.- ol Ids wik- and Ids little boy, 
a lacl of ten years. So lu‘ stayed behind, 
but as if lie fell disgraced, and ready for any 
desperate deed. kvery time the Geimans 
came ihrougli, he shut ldn^^elf up so as not 
to see them, and if by elianee some of them 
were liilleted on him, he would rather pay 
to send them to the inn, tlian himself lodge 
the saui.T-kraiic gobfclc.-rs, as he called them. 

“So i said to myselt, when 1 saw the two 
I’mssi.in oliicers going in to friend Jaecpits : 
’ Tliere'll be a row, I warrant.’ And J 
wasn't far out, as you'll see. They had 
linrcily lieen inside for three minutes when 1 
heard a ^reat uproar of doors banging and 
shouting. 'I'licn out came tlie commandant, 
as red as a cock's-coinb, and sliouted out 
some rigmarole to the four men who had 
stayed outside ; they riislied in to the work- 
sho)), and J knew that they must have had 
orders Kc fete h out Jaecjues. J!ut not a bit 
of use w,'is®it, for while they were turning the 
liou.se upside down. J saw^ a man suddenly 
leap out of the loft, .and run for dear life 
along the road. It was Jiieques; and Ice 
went like a runaway horse ; hut a few minutes 
after, a I’nissian showed lii.s ugly face at the 
very wimlow Jac'ciues had jumped out through. 
You can imagine liis looks when he saw 
Jaec|ucs lead been under their very nose all 
the lime. .Ynd the officers, loo 1 'riu;y swore 
like anytliing, and the eoliiiTKlndant looked 
as black as tluinder. 

“//c didn't jump out (it was too far from 
the gr(.)uiid for that), Imt he rushed down the 
stairease with his men, called up tlie others, 
and .set them like dogs on the trai'k of the 
runner. .Yh, so he did - but there wa.s fid 
Jacques to be seen 1 kvery trace of him 
had disap|)enred ! He was nowhere to be 
found, and they searched everywhere in the 
bushes, the corners behind the church, and 
the little wood ! zYnd bare and level before 
them Stretched the road. . Where the deuce 
be have got to? The fva? 





beginning to fall; in 'fain tb<i i«(^h swehed 
everywhere round; in v'ain the cdmmahdain 
swore and raj^d and fumed like a niadinan ; 
the soldiers had to i;ome back jal)beriiig and 
empty-handed. All the village had Assembled 
up there at last, looking a.s though they 
undc:rst(Vod nothing, you can imagine, l)ut 
bursting with laughter Ur see them so duin- 
foundered, 

“ Evervirne knew alretid)’ what had 
liappcrieil. My wife had been up to Jacques's 
house to see what ha<l •heeii dune, and she 
has a tongue of her own, yon know, a regular 
woman. She found the poor wife frightened 
out of her wits, and erring with fear, it 
seems tliat the eomm.mdant had wanti'd 
laeqiifs to go with him at once, witltiuit 
.1 moment's iioti'e. lb.' W'tmled him to 
reptiir a great stetmi-engiiu he vv.is escorting 
with his battalion, ami that he had Itad to 
K.'tive behind ;i mile back. I'ho 
night before, the engineer had 
been killed as theycame thiaaigh 


the fireplaceor the table, and talking a jatgon 
ho one could understattd, while the very rifles 
they (tarried had probably .shpt down more 
tbatj one irrave fellow front out, little village, 
was enotigh to Pike die laugh out of one f&t 
ever, 1 can tell you. . ' ■ 

“ l-tp at the inn, of course, we had the* 
commandant and two caiUains to provide for. 
grali.s, ;ind didn't feel [rarlienlarly llattt'red.by 
the honottr. The commandant was striding 
up and down, and looking very furious. 
•Suddenly I .saw liim stop and nth his hand& 

‘ .'\ bad sign,’ thinks 1. .Nml, sure enougbi 
he c:dls itis men and talks away to them, 
pointing eveiy now atid then to Jaapies’s 
house. 1 didn't know vet wltat ho was .Up ' 
to, blit 1 hadn’t long to w.iit. Outside in the, 
street we hear a noise, loml laughs, and the 
erics of a woman aiiil a child ; then otir door . 
is pushed n.iughly ojien.'and a woman is just ' 


a wood, bv a fyanciiicur : and 
be \vnni,ed .som<.'on(.r to replaee 
him in bringing :ilong ihi- 
machine whieli was stm k there. 
\'ou etin guess it was pretty 
serious for him. The machine 
was dragging along a great 
cmnon destined for the bom¬ 
bardment of I’aris. .\nd tlu; 
commandant Itad come to 
retjuisition Jae(|iies for the job, 
as if he had bi'en a l“nissian 
soldier, tit the least. Me had 
come to the wrong shop tliis 
time, [ticqucs got white as ;i 
sheet, and said: ‘ Sujiposing I 
won’t do anything ol the kind V 
The commandant told him, 
with a sneer, ‘Then you'll be 
forced to,’ for he s])okt' French 
like a schoolmiister, llte great, 
lanky lout. )!ut he did not kiiow 
Jaetjues. Wit'll ohe hotmd the 
fellow skipped through the door 
behind him and, once out of 
their sight, got away a- 1 toldyou. 

“ We thought tliat was the 
end of it. Hut there’s no de:tl- 



iftg with these obstinate folk. 

A fewntinute.s after there wasn’t 
one among us inclined to laiigli, for the com¬ 
mandant announced to the Mayor that he 
would now spend the night in the village; 
^itid soon we each had our sliiirt; tif Pttissians 
to lodge. lAnd to see them there, strutting 
about V in one’s owji house, stretclting acyoss 


\V<.M\S I's jisr niKMWN IN’T'I IMF ItOOSl,” 

thrown into the room by four great ruffians, 
who push, and drag, and hustle her in. It 
was that (.ild wretch’s idea. '1 he cunning old , 
thing said to himself: ‘If you want to taketho 
male, the surest way is catch the fetnafo.^ 

, he bad lacques’s wife arre.stcd, 
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“As for the boy, a regular son of his 
father, as bold as a lion, he tried to resist; 
yelled and screamed, fought and kickerl, and 
was trying to bite the hand whicl) had 
grasped him cruelly by the wrists. Poor 
little lad ! they wouldn’t even let him stay in 
with us, but kicked him. outside, and for a 
quarter of an hour or more we heard him 
sobbing witli rage arul cold out in the dark 
night. I'lie tnother was like a creature 
possessed. Slie struggled until she was in 
such a dishevelletl stale you wouldn’t have 
known her, and scrcaincd insult after insult 
at the coinnwndant, calling him ‘cad,’ 

‘ villain,’ ‘coward.’ He (ared no more than 
if he had been a log ; b\ii langhctl mockingly 
at her, the heartless Itea.st, and said, (juietly, 

‘ Come, come, behat'e yourself I You shall 
be set fn;e when your hnsband returns. If 
he doesn’t come bat k, so much the worse 
for you. You will be our prisoner, and will 
have to come with us. That will leach your 
man to refuse us his services.’ And while 
'the poor woman, trver whotn two soldiers 
mounted guard, was crying (piietly in a corner 
; of our big dining ifroni, the coinmandant and 
two captains, seated at the other end, ate 
enough for six, and drank enough for ten, 
'because they knew they were not going to 
pay for their dinner.” 

By this time we had climbed the hill, 
and reached the inn, where 1 had invited 
Pfere Sauvage to drink a glass of wine with 
me, and it was over a venerable bottle in a 
Cool corner of the big room, looking on to 
the sunny highway and tiu' delightful view 
beyond, that he coniinucd : “ Well, the 

Prus.sians were gobbling at the very table wc 
are sitting at now, ami I was serx ing at the 
bar, when Jean Lacroix, the mason, came in. 
,. He had come to fetch a pint of wine ; Init he 
. looked as though something was up ; so when 
he made me a sign, 1 pretended that 1 had 
to .go down to the cellar, and went into the 
kitchen with him. 

“ ‘ I’ve .seen laci|ues,' he said, .softly. 

“ ‘ Whore ?’'l asked. 

“ ‘ Quite close. He Iras hidden under the 
, road. 1 found him croucherl up in the little 
. tunnel that takes off tire rain-water in had 
weather. The Prussians must havt> fwssed 
over his head at tc:ist a dozen times when 
they were looking for liim. Wasn’t it a trick 
to play them ? But now he i.s cold and 
hungry'. He whistled softly to me as I was 
coming in from the fields. He wants some- 
liung to eat, some sort of wrap, and a liftle 
- ptoneyi then ho is goin|f off to his Unde 


Fram^ois—who lives three league off. 1 
want^ to tell his wife, and knocked at her 
door ; but tliere’s no one there. What am I 
to do ? ’ * 

“ 1 toltl him the Prussians had arrested 
her, and meant to take her off with them; 
that she was up there in the dining-room, 
and that we must .somehow let Jacques know; 
but it was easier said than done, as one ran 
the risk of Vicing caught in the act, and 
betraying his hiding place. Then I thought 
of tlie boy, who was hold enough for any- 
tliing, and an intelligent little fellow'. 11 wa.s 
a pitch-chirk night; he could creep along and 
hide liimsulf in the ditches more easily than 
a man ; and then, once with Iris father, he 
would at least have someone to defend him. 

“ ‘ He can’t he far away,’ 1 said to Jean 
I aeroix. ‘ We must find him, and send him.' 

“It .seemed the tiest thing to do, sir, 
and yet 1 have often thought, since then, 
that without meaning to, I was doing just 
what that old wretch of a commandant 
wanted. .No one will ever persuade me that 
that wasn’t the idea he had in his head when 
he let the child go : he thought he would 
get at the father through the child. What 
do lYw think? Jean Jacroix was of the 
same o(>ririon as myself, that it was the only 
tiring to lie done, and he went off to sec 
after it all. 

“ I'he Prussians had done their dinner, 
and were .smoking like a factory chimney. 
Jacques's wife was still crying silently in her 
corner ;• she would neither eat nor drink ; 
and it waS heart - breaking to see her so 
wretched and know that w'e could do no¬ 
thing for her. The sentinels in the street 
could he heard calling ‘ Wer da?’ (Who 
goes ?), .111(1 no one was allowed to epter or 
leave the village without the commandant’s 
(arrmission. The officers and men came in 
from time to time to re|)ort to him. But on 
the stroke of seven, Jacques’s wife sat up 
straight, and gave a kind cry. Her husband 
and her little hoy were hefng brciught in by 
the patrol. 

“ Jacques xvas quite jialc and very calm, 
but Iris jaw was set, and his look ugly. When 
the commandant said, with a laugh : ‘ I knew 
we should catch you, my fine fellow,’ he 
re()lied, looking straight into his eyes :— 

“ ‘ I was not caught at all. 1 knew that 
you had arrested my wife, and that she 
would he set free if I came back. So here I 
atn But all the same, you have acted like a 
coward.’ 

“TVte commandant grew quii^ white, then 
(juite red, as if he were nearly choking ; his 
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hand felt for his sword, and I thought he was 
going to fall upon Jacques, who stood Itefore 
him with folded arms. But he coiitenied 
himself with ‘swearing big oaths, which I 
didn't understand ; but he must llavc been 
wild, to judge by his men, who were trembling 


“ jAC‘.*t»:;s STOOD i'.i:i oi,’r. him utVh loi.ui.o 

• 

in their shoes. -All ! if they bad not had 
need of Jacques Ilrulererl and his skill, tl)e 
poor fellow' would have bad a had lime of it. 
At last, when the commandant could coiiliol 
himself sufficiently to speak, he said • 

“ ‘ You are going to slecfi here, you dog of 
a Frenchman. Your tools will be brought to 
you, and to-morr<jw, off you go with us. 
The least attempt to get away, and you’ll be 
shot at once.’' ' 

“Jacijues did 'not flinch. He sat down 
quietly at a talde in the corner, while four 
great (lermans settled themselves at the next 
table, with their guns charged and bavonets 
fixed. His wife brought him food and drink. 
He supped as though nothing was the 
matter, without saying a word ; then asked 
for his tool-hag and a blanket; sent home 
his wife and the little lad, who didn’t want 
to leave him; after which, like the j,)ld 
veteran he was, he rolled himself up in his 
blanket, stratched him.self out on his table, 
with his box for a pillow, and went to sleep. 


“The next day, at dawn, a whole company ' 
stood at attention in front of our door, J 
to fttr;h away Jacques. He had 
jumped down from his table, and stretchy i' 
his limbs by a turn round the room, so hevi' 
look a glass with ffie and was ready to ga 1 
“ He chaffed and joked ; 
his four guardians, who k 
would not let him out ofi 
their sight for a single J 
moment, hut seemed afraid: 
tliat he might vanish up the 
ciiinmey. All the same, 
thcic' was something very'; 
(|iK:cr-looking about him., 
Soin.-'tiines he would stay, 
tor a whole miiuue staring, 
and liowiiing, as if he W'as ,, 
looking at .something along 
w:iy offt and then he would 
sudili nly rear u() his head, 
as if he wa.s vlefying some¬ 
one. 

“At about eight o’clock 
his wife and the child came 
to see him. The poor 
woman was crying so, that 
she was jiitiful to see. 

“‘Listen, Catherine,’ he 
said; ‘you must promise 
me to leave the village at; 
once, and go to Uncle 
Francois.’ 

“ .'ind wlien .she objected, 
he spoke lower still. My 
own o])inion is that the four 
,sol(li('rs didn’t know a single word of French ; 
hut they may have Ireen shamming, and 
anyway it was wiser to speak softly. So he ■ 
whisiiered into her ear : - 

" ‘ You see, 1 mean to try and escape on 
the way. Hut if you are .still here, they will 
arrest you again to get me hack. I shall not 
feel safe, unless 1 see you away. Go and 
get )’our things ready, and don’t be afraid, , , 
dear wife. 1'll gel out of it, you’ll see.’ 

‘•He kissed her affectionately, almost 
cheerfully, to instiirii her a little, and pushed 
per towards the door, 'f'he hoy stayed, 
behind, sobbing - naturally enough. But , 
Jacques caught him between his knees and 
.said ; ' ■ , 

“ ‘ Little man, you must he brave, and not 
cry ; those cads are only too pleased if they 
see you cry. 'I’hink that 1 am going off to 
the war, and shall l>e coming tock again. 
If by chance, though, things go badly with 
mft, and 1 never come back any more, you 

must love your mother, my boy. You must 
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love liei for two. And when yon art; a big 
man, reinoanljer to be a gwal .soldier, .so that 
the I’riissians may gc't Imck from you some of 
the harm tl^^y have dfrne us. Now, Laddie, 
don't cry, whatever y<.m do.’ 

“ Ami the little fellow rlcarly choktal him¬ 
self in his efforts not to cry, and s.iid 

‘"‘You see, father, I'm not crying now.’ 
Only the words sounded very shaky, and two 
great tears ran down hi.s cheeks. Jacf]ue.s 
sent him off after hi.s mother. Ah 1 he 
couldn’t manage to look eiieerliil any longi.T, 
just then, poor jacapies ! His voice was 

- tremhling when he said to me :■ 

'“It’s colli this morning, f’ere Sanvage. 
Let’s have one more drink together |x-rliaj).s 
it’s for the last time.’ 

■ “ ‘'J'he last'f ’ 1 .said to liini. ‘ Whv, man, 
it’s not the first time t uu've been in the \var.^ : 
you’ll come back to «s, never fear! ’ 

“He smiled without speaking, but [ saw 
he had got something planned out in his 
■head. 

ff'Thc* commandant had just come mil 
.from his nwin. and he,was 110 sooner down- 
; Stairs than he gen e the word ‘ .Man h ■ ' 
Jacques took his bus and followed him out¬ 
side. Ail the village was there, sir, to see him 
olf, and everyone liad a good word for him 
and insisted on shaking him by tlie hand: 
he'had never h.id so many friends. He kept 
looking anxiously low.irds his house, but 
Wl'am he saw his wife come out holding the 
boy by one h.and, aiul in the other her bundle 
’:of things, he seemed relieved. ()nl\, .is all 
^thefB'God-iiyes were heing .said, and everyone 
'■■'BPished him tu/ n't'oir and Iwii r'ei'u.c't', the 
commandant asked, roughb : ‘Where is slie 
j'going?’ He was a sly old thing, that 
commandant, to lie sure; !uid was suspicious 
about this departure of hers, lint (anpies 
replierl, as, quiet as ymi iile.ise : 

“ ‘ I shall be away some time, it seems, 
'.She is going to stay witli our uncle as long as 
you neefl my servieis.' 

“The commandant was f|iiitt’ taken in. 

;■ ‘“That's right,’ he said, slappiim Jacijues 

- on. the shoulder. ‘ \'oii are sensilile this 
gtiJorning; and that’s better all round, my lad. 

■ Tn a \veek you'll be back here, it’s not so 

barl after ail, is it'T 

. The wife and the child started off a.s he s.aid 
this. Jacques followerl them to the next 
i turning with his eyes, threw them a kiss 
from where be stood, and gave a great .sigh ; 
but a.s .soon as they were out of .sight, .sir, 
you .wouid hardly iiave believed it wa.s the 
same man .;. hi,s expres.sion changed as you 
might <dtange yqtjr;shirh. saving your 


It was but Jacques at his very best p?Iat^ipg 
and joking and' snapping his fttigets at the 
Prussians ; whom he called old Slow-coaches, 
telling them they never would* get anywhere 
at that r«le. A regular ‘g.amin,’ sir, but a 
true Frenchman too, who meant to .show 
these lanky ('lermans that there was nothing 
in ihem to frighten an old soldier of the 
African army. 

“At last the column began to inarch. 
Jacques, who was placed in the middle, 
walking along quite •gaily, cidlcd out to us, 
‘I shall see you again soon 1 You'll be 
having news of me belorc long.’ 1 assure 
you, sir, he could not have gone off holiday- 
luakiiig more gaily, and more than one of the 
vill.agc folk Were sur|)iised, and didn’t (juiie 
like to See him .so .soon going quietly with the 
I’rushiaus. lint I knew mv iitau, and could 
have sworn he had in his fiend some trick to 
play them and their uiaeliine. 

"'I'lie place where the. Prussians liad left 
it was not half a league away, upon the 
plateau above us ; and, taith, we were curious 
to see this engine which had eoruc I’rom so 
lar. ‘ \Vi:ll,’ said 1, ‘let's go along; the 
I’nissi.'ins won't eat us ’ ; and fne or six of 
us followed after the column that was taking 
off Jacqvies. 

“ -Soon, in tlie middle of the road, 
we saw a great blai-k object, guarded by 
a little delacluneiu tiiat had had to camp 
out round it. It was that brute of a 
machine; a triu.tion-engine, it wa.s called, 
I think ; and behind, on two great carts, 
Ihemsi.'li'c.s'a mass of iron, was the gun and 
the carriage ! Ah, sir, if you ha<l seen the 
creature ! .k monster of a cannon ' f leavens, 
how is it possiiiie such engines are invented? 
Two men could icne lain down in its mouth, 
and goodness knows how many tons it 
weiglu.'d ! It could discharge shells that 
would demolish a whole house from garret 
to I'elkir. .\nd when wc ihought that a 
))ie<-e of that l alibrc ( oukl earry two !eague.s 
ai the least, we said to eitch bther, gloomily 
enough, that the Parisian's weren’t exactly 
going lo Iiave a g.ii’ time of it. Only you 
will guess a mass like tlial wasn't easily con- 
vet'eri nlioul; it would have taken thirty 
horses at least just to move it. Steam alone 
could drag along such a monument, and ju.st 
in the very nick of time tlie engine-driver 
had been killed, and the machine got out oi 
gear. ‘ Ah ! ’ we said to each other, ‘ what a 
pi^v Jacc|ue.s got taken prisoner! If only he 
could damage its in.side a little, so tlrat it 
couldn’t be got to move.’ ». 

“ But nqihujg of the spirt j he just gave ■« 
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look to its works, and in a few minutes had 
put everything riglit, for he was a rare work¬ 
man, I can tell you. 'I'hen, while they were 
getting up steiJni, we heard him giving a heap 
of explanations to the coimnaiulaTit. The 
old man was afraid of the incline it had to 
descend. But huxpies reassured him ; he 
understood fpiite well how to manage it; he 
would slow clown at the eniranee to the 
village ; he would put on the l>rake; he- 
would shut off steam ; if necessary, he would 
reverse the engines. “'A'ou 
neialn’t lie afniid of .•no¬ 
thing,’ he said. ‘ I’ll answer 
for it all. it'll answer to 
my hand, an engine of that 
kind. Only, send some men 
on first to dear olV the snow 
which is drifted up on the 
hillside. 'I'hai might make 
us slide down.’ 

“ I'or I must tell von 
there had lieen a heavy 
snow a week liefore. Sinee 
when, Ihougli it had been 
trodden into mud liy tiv 
passers-by, some still lay 
l.)elween tlie paving stones, 
and as it had frozen hard 
during the night, the road 
shone in the morning sun 
like a mirror. The (inn- 
inandant liad noli<-ed it, 

‘ You’re right,’ he said to 
lacques, and some niiiuiles 
after, the Prussians who 
had stayed in the village 
were clearing the highway 
with picks and brooms, like 
so many road-labourc-r.s, and 
spreading shovelfuls of earth 
from top to bottom of the 
incline. 

“All this time J.acqnes was waiting, '['he 
machine was ready, he was si-ated on it, 
and .smoking’ hi^ pipe as calmly as if he 
had been at Home. The commandant, 
however, did not yet feel quite safe about 
him. At the moment of sLarting he called 
a lieutenant and said something that I 
couldn’t understand, though I heard him 
plainly. The lieutenant answered; ‘Ja, 
commandant. Ja, commandant.’ Then 
1 saw him take a revolver from his belt, 
and climb up on to the locomotive by 
Jacques; and the commandant called, to 
Jacques from his horse:— 

“ ‘ Undefetand, you engineer fellow, at the 
^st atteiiapit to escatt^ you’ll He shot.’ 


' You’ll be shot ’ seemed to be the w<wd# 
that came most natural to him. Jacques 
shrugged his shoulder.s. 

“ ‘ I’ve no wish to get away,’ was his rep^y. 
But in spite of that, for greater .seeurity, the 
i:otnmandant had a double file of men posted' 
alongside, to the right and the left of the 
mai'liine ; then In; himself went to the head 
of the column, calling out first something in 
{'.erman, and then in Preiieh for Jacejues, 
■forward, mariih !’ The machine p.anted 


“ V(jU'i.K bk shot.” 


and snorted and tugged with all its might; 
the eannon jerked off with a clash of iron; 
and between the tw i rows of soldiers who 
aceomjianied it, it all proceeded slowly along 
the level highw’ay. 

“ We h.ad run on to the village to announce 
the approach of the wonderful machine, and 
all our folk, rnm), women, and children, wwe 
out in the road to see it pass by. Soon Were 
heard cries of ‘ It is cotning 1 It’s coming!’ 
and there it appeared, clearly outlined against 
the sky, all black and smoking. Lean this 
way a little, sir; you can see the place front 
here. It was alwut ten feet from our house. 
¥6u can see, just where the dobblerstottes 

where jdie' 
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incline begins; lliere's a little slope before 
the l)ig one. 

“ At that moment the commandant, who 
TOS ijranciiig along on horseback, turned 
•ound to Jac(|ues, and called out, ‘Attcn- 
,ion ! ’ 

“ ‘ Don’t t>e alarincal,’ sing.s out Jaraiues. 
I’m going lu j)Ut: the l>rake f)n.’ 

“All, sir, if I live to be a hundred, 1 .shall 
lever forget what iiappcned tiien ; no, nor 
vill anyone who was there, and saw it all. 
riien I understood why Jacques bad .sent off 
lis wife and the little one. Such a siglit 
vould have driven them crazy. 

. “ In.ste.ad of slnwing down, lie put on all 
lossible speed, jumped at liie lieutenant, 
wisted his arms, .so that the revoli er fell out of 
lis hands, and lte|>l liiin fasteiud to die spot, 
ihouting all the time, ‘ I 'hr /a Prana' ! ’ 
And lilt; machine iTegaii to rush on down, 
eajiilig over ttie jiaving - stoin s ; and the 
»un rushed after if, gun-cairiage and all, 
making a very dem e of a noise. 'ITn; cone 
aiandanu only just got out of il\e wav in 
dme Vo esi.tape lieing eriisiied. ife was 
yelling like a madman, and shoiuing out 
orders to liis 1'nissians ; wliiitli 1 expect 
meant: ‘Stop tiim 1 Kill him!’ Iti.ii, all 
the same, lliey stood still, stupid villi 
astonishment ,md tenor. 'I'liey niiglit as 
well have tried to stop an esiiiess at full 
speed. 'The machine sped .siraighi on, like 
a flash of lightning. 'Hie houses sliook ; 
the paving - stones were eriished under it, 
and sent out showers of .sjiarks ; it was a 
whirlwind erasliing down ilw street with 
thunder and lightning. Jaciiues, eliiiging 
to his Prussian, looked a ngular demon. 
Gnce more we. heard him shout, * /'/Vv; /a 
france’’ Then, at the Inrn of tlie road, 
In a single Iwuml tlirough the hedge, every¬ 
thing rolled over into the ravitie below, it 
was an awful crasli. To have any idea of 
Ih you must imagine a tlituiderbolt falling 
into the midst of thi‘^' room. And then ini- 
inediately there came a great silciux'. .No 
ipfte could speak; the women covered their 
heads with their aprons ; we felt sick at heart. 

> S'" Can you believe it, sir ? 1 can't think of 


it even yet, without Creeping all oven \ And 
yet it’s fifteen years now since then. Texpect 
you'll desfiisc me. But I cap’t help it. 

“Well, to cut a long story .short, the 
Prussian? were more than six weeks over 
fishing u]i their liig gun. .‘\t the liottoin of 
the ravine was a horrible mess of tivisted 
ironwork, dislocated wheels, plotighed-np 
soil, broken Iret.'S, and shattered stones. 
When at last it was all got up out of the 
dediris, it was too late to be of any use in 
tile lionibarclment 'the siege of I'aris was 
raised. 

“(iood okl J:uqucs! 'I'liai was wlial he 
liad wIsIk'iI. And to think that we could 
never even give him a hero's fnne.ral. 

“ He had been so eouipletely eruslied that 
nothing of him wa.s fomid hnt a few mangled 
scraps of flesh some da_vs after one couldn’t 
even tell if they belonged to him or the 
I’ni.ssian. K\(-rvtliing was carried off to 
the eenietery, almost witlioul ceremony, for 
the I’rtissiaiis were still in tiic village and 
furious after the smash. Later on we, ]nil up 
a little luadstone over the grave, with the 
inscription. ‘ Died for his country,’ midcr his 
name, llien the date, and that was all. 'fliirty 
}'ears lienee, no one wiil remenihcr who it 
w,is. I'lie wife is dead, the house .sold, the 
bov lias gone: for a soldier now he is a 
.sergi-:inl in the line, and the Prussians will 
eateli it pretty hot if ever lie has a chance of 
getting at them. But he doesn’t often get 
hark to his old home, and with the exception 
of himself and a few old folk like me, who 
will remenVlier Jaeijues Bnilefert? 

“ I have it, sir: yon, who are a scholar— 
you should write his story. It would only be 
justii.e to him. .1 tell you, spite of their 
gieat liattalions, and their great guns, the 
I’rus.siaiis would have had a bad time of it in 
1870 if there liad been many Frenchmen 
like our Jacques. 

“And now, sir, Fve been talking long 
enough. 1 inu.st get to^ niy work. Your 
health, sir!” 

“ A la sant'e de hi Prance, p'rre Salivate, 
and the memory of J.icques Brulefert. I 
promise you to write his story.” 
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iTiake it 0,000, 

') 111 <v a s 
utkicr in bein;' 
rblc to resisf the 
:i‘m]jtation to go 
)n ; atttl he was 
he solitary iii- 
itance in the 
cnowlcdgc of tlie 
Mnk clerk. 

Talking t > f 
ranking, thire is 
t very curious 
state of things ni 
VI on to Carlo. 

The (iov'ornuioni 
>f Monaco made 
in, agrcoinini 
ivith a firm of 
•jankers sd' ihi.s 
aanic of .Smith 
that no other 
bank than theirs 
shall have premises in tlic rriucipaliiy. As 
iveryone knows, the I'rincipsility is a very 
tiny one, I'spvfcisilly so far ;is its dirpth is 
foncorned. About a (|uanerof a mile from 
the Casino towards the hills .Vlonava) ends, and 
the territory heyomi is breneh. Accordingly, 
the Clredit Lyonnais bought laud just outsivle 
the Monaco bonndarv, and built a large b.'ink 
at)on it, sixteen 
jHtran(.:e stops to 
ivhieh, and the road 
In front, are in tin- 
Principality, the 
building Itself being 
in Franco. Thus the 
Credit Lyonnais 
has outwitted the 
Smith family, and 
made of none effect 
their agreement, 
yhat it wa.s artful 
and clever no one 
tvill deny, but that 
ft also was dis- 
hbnouratrle many 
will be dispo.sed to 
i|ssert. The ethics 
of Freneh banking 
houses are evidently 
hot very -high. 

Having paid for a concession, the .Smith 
farhily might reasonably hofie to enjoy what 
had purchased. 


gambler come out 
through the fateful 
postals and hand 
over large suims 
in safe keeping. 

One evening a 
young Cerman, 
between seven 
a n d eleven 
o’clock, won 
d'here 
was consideralile 
excitcmiait over 
his luck, and he 
was cheered as 
he left the C.a.sino. 

put the 
huge roll of notes 
inlv.) his breast¬ 
pocket, he walked 
across to the 
Cafe de l’;iris and 
sat down to a 
champagn,.- snp]ier with several loose 
ch.'iracters. “.Surely he will be robhetl,” was 
the natural rv.-fleetioii, as he was seen to gulp 
down glas.s after glass of wine. “No,” said 
one of ifie oftieials, “we sh:dl keep too shar|) 
an eve on him. No one will dare to touch 
that money in Monte Carlo, We shall have 
•as nuinv as half-a-do/en men shadowing him, 


were to go to 

Nice or elsewhere, he would be followed and 
robbed, as we should look after him no 


longer.” 

, The Casino administration employ, all told, 
fb; the large hall at the eritraiice of the Casing nearly a,00b ffeople. Each of the eight tables 
fndevetyrtow aBdthen one sees some Swttmaw mattes an average iwofit all the year round 
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and he is all 
right as long 
as he stays 
here. If he 
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^'500 per (lay. ’I'Iktc arc 120 rrou|)iers in 
cdnnL'f'tion with lilt- iMght tables; they ai(‘iiaid 
2^0 fraiu's a riKHUh, in addition to their food. 
Soriuj of them an; inspectors, who receive 
600 to 1,000 francs a, month. 'I'hen there 
is a litth; army of guards patrolling round the 
buildings, as (veil as gardeners, attiyidants, 
lirennai, upholsterers, and others. 'file 
I )ir(;<'tor-( ieneral, who controls this vast 
institution, is paid j00.000 francs p(;r year. 

'I'he buildings .uid the (.'asino are said to 
have cost ^,1,000,000, and, near liy, a 
I’alaire of fine Arts has bi;en erts'tcd out 
of the bank winnings. 'I'herc is yi the 
(iasino, besides extensive reading and 
writing rooms, a inagnilicent tlu;atre, 
which is kept up at enormous cost : 
also, a permanent orchestra engaged 
all the ye.'ir round of a hundrtA.1 
first-class instrumentalists, and 
during the season the mo.st ct;le- 
brated artists are engaged regardless 
of expense—Van Dyk, .Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, Monegasque, and others ; as 
much as 5,000-.francs have been 
paid for a single night to one of 
these performers. All this is abso¬ 
lutely free. In the first iilatc there 
is a little formality to be gone 
through to gain entrise to the 
rooms. You must give your name 
and address, and obtain a card 
which will last you for a week, but 
the administration distinctly impress 
upon visitors the fact, by notices in 
the entranife-hall, that they reserve 
tp; tlyernselves the right to riefase 


desire. They have ceftaihS 
rules about dress, but thtjs^f 
are neithe'r numerous not’ 
strict. They draw the linel: 
however, at gaiters, and 
some funny stories are told 
of nu n wh(i, unawcue of this ' 
rule, have gone from Nice- 
and otiicr ))laets to find 
admission refused to them, 
and to |)Ul llicmsclve.s in 
order have bribed waiters 
and others at the calcs to 
lend to llicin more or les.s 
ill fitting trousers. 

'J'lic Icasi; cxiriresin tqrj, 
and it has been said that 
the I’tiiicc of Monaco has 
dcternyncd not to extend it, 
but as tile shareholders are 
large properlv owners in the 
place, and as the bank pays all the taxes in 
addition to a sum of ^,50,000 a year to the 
Sover(;ign, it is shrewdly anticijxUed that His 
Royal flighness will 
not have tin- moral 
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courage to forfeit ali this for the sake of 
priiiciiile. 'Apart froitt tite subsitiy for the 
tallies he is a rich man, and is married to a, 
Jewish lady* (the daughter of a wealthy 
banker), who brought kim 2o,ooo,ooofr. 
istill, there is no one in Monte Carlo who 
seriously Ijvlii-ves that the I’rinee at the end 
of the remaining seventeen yi’.'irs will shut uj) 
Casino. 


is twitching with exciteinent 
comes and goe.s; the quiet- looking bid 
lady, apparently cool, . self-possessed, and 
dignified,„whom you would think would be 
the la.st kintl of person to be seen in .such a 
[dace : all types, all ages, even very old men, 
whose trembling hands can hardly retuh for 
the gold as it is jiassed to them, are there, 
spending almost the last hours of their lives 
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DIX CHANCES OlVERSEMENT COiBINEK 

Sfi pUlQ ■ 
k ch«Tll . **. .. 

Traosi«rsti< pUiot 
' Hd suri ■ • ■ 

Trutnrentlfl i 4 n** 

TraoNTimla I 6 b** 

Bia d< wloiues. 

Sur daoi colozmes .. 

8ar doou oumiros.. 

(Pna., MU., Deni.) 

Sur TiBg;t^utn samiroa 


Oq ml Buairo . 35 foU 

Dflux BUQ^ros. ■ — 17 foil 

Troia oumiroe. 1 i fois 

Quitrs nomaros. 6 foil 

Qutre QQsIroa. .Sfoia 

Six num^TN. 6 foil 

Doum Qooiroa..... 2 foia 
Vix^-^Bttn oamiros. i/i fob 
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A. SINBT 

KIOftQUF DU CA0JHD 

MONTE-CARLCf 


OoBU nosiftroa.. — 2 foit 

Vingt-^utre ooiDiiros.. t/2 fob 

TABLEAU DU TRENTE & QUARANTE 


IfJFor the information of the uninitiated, we 
a drawing of the roulette laVile, and 


^IAyc trente and quarante. The first is deeided 
the spinning of a little ball, the second liy 
dealing of cards. 

'^' T^ who do not care for gambling, it 
■fe.njost interesting to study character around 
the tables. The variety is endless. TJie 
ikshionably dressed young woman, obviously 
iijJlBkrmg from the gambliqgvfw^, wljOBe fat*^ 
i,; ' 


in this atmosphere. There is the man who; 
has come with a large .sum of money deter¬ 
mined to have a big fling. He generally has 
seated by his side a pretty young woman. \ 
The true gambler has much superstition,, 
and he thinks that to be accompanied , 
and advised by a beautiful girl will brii^ hith 
luck, and if at the end of the day he. shhujd s 
prove a big winneri she will probably sseo^iiifd' 
■of..*., .tfaoaiand, 






























Ills (lisaiipointiiuiiit. I'l-rtiajis lu' is goiiij' in i • r 

ior a gnintl on a parlic'iilar set ol tliciv who makn a very good thing out of. 

numbers, lie wins the first timi.-, and tlien lending inotK'V at enormous interest to 

puls all the money handed to him niion the gamblers, I'heiv is one man, a waiter at 
same numbers. If lie wins agaiij he will one of the hotels, who plii's that calling^only 

have /.'.soo to draw, and after a few si-eonds, f<.ir the iiiirposes of nsmy. Me gels to know 

liming which the hall is spinning ronnd ai'ul .something about tl'ie visitors, and if he finds 
round, it is decided, the nnmher is called out, that they are snhstanti.n peojilo at home he. 
ami the eroupiers swee)> awav his money. offers to lend them money should they be 
Lookers on he knows are uati hinghim, so he tmiueky at the tables. <.)ne man came out 
gives a sie.klysmile as though he wonld^say,‘‘It five linns one day in order to get fioni the, 
is nothing.” Indeed, it is remarkiyile how, on wealthy waiter a loan ol a time, and 

the whole, the gamblers do c-onceal joy and at the end of the day he owerl for .interest to , 
sorrow. One young Knglishmaii, who always the knight ol the napkin according to- 

bet on red or black and never upon tlie the terms of the loans. 

numbers, used to put a i.ooofr. note'upon his It is po])ula.rly sufiposed that il anyone has 
favourite colour, and leave word if ft turned up lo>t all their money the C asino authorities 
right itw'as to he left on with the winnings until will send them back home. 1 his is quite 

he came back, and then be would slowly true, l.)ut only in such cases as they have 

saunter round the room. As he came back reason to lx.lieve that the pi.-KOn has lost a 
to the table he might see that his note had lairly ('(insidc'rable amount “le sum ■ 

gone, or that H Incl heon added to b)' a dozen IKed ; then they will pay a hrst-class railway^ 
more. Five tirm-s one evening he took this ticket to any part of Furope. _ 
curious round, and though lie won during By the way, there seems to bean impressto% 
his absence, always when he got back the that ii the bank has lost a certain sum of;,, 

money had gone. So that he lost ^200 in money on a particular clay it doses its 

less than a quarter of an hour. till the ne.vt morning. I his is ciuitc unttwi,.; 

The persistency of many of the gainblc^rs I'he hank never closc.s between twelve^ 
is tremendous. Having lost all the money and eleven at night, no matter how much may': 

they have taken with them, they telegraph to be lost. The song about breaking the tentoaC, 

anyone from whom they think they can get Monte Carlo is responsible for a good deal Of 

some, wdth assurances that they are crertain misapprehension, hach table, starts in th^ 

to retrieve all. As many as one huncired morningwith a .certain sum of rnpney, ano 

teleOTains tp different parts of Europe asking wben that .is exhauk^^d the play is^-stop}^ 

-money .have'; beehvsent ..dS ;hfoughLfrOm .the stroj^; 

,v' ■ .tfeij:: ifr«m: '■ M(mte G»r}o. ..TTher^.,,’ ^ 




2'HE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


song jusi reforred to was written, faust-d the 
play to be stopjied at one tatde.two or three 
times whilst replenishments were obtained. 
No one, hdw 
ever, has caused 
them to close 

a table for more 
than a couple of 

■ V 

of money, _ 

and they an; f | ^ 2 '' ;rr>!»J 

fully pR-[iar(.‘d — 

for liny and ^ W 

every nru-r- '■^' *' 

gency that may „ 

arise. 

Suiiades in consci]uencc of lo:iS(.s 
at the tabU;s aia* said lo 1 k‘ <»t Ircijucnl 
occurrence, but it is very diliicull ti> 
get aeciirale inlorni.ilmn as to their 
miinber. I’cople who live in Mont.- 
(-'arlo will tell you tlial the numb.-rs 
are very ni-.uli exaggerated, and ih.il t 

they rarely oeetir. ()n the other hand I 
it is, of course, to the iiilere.sl of die 
authorities to keep them <|uiet. I taring 
the writer's visit of a week it was said 
that tluTe were no lower than lour 
suicides: one upon the hills, one in 
the gardens of the Casino, oiu; in the 
se.'i, and one, a youn,g wimian, in her 




There is, however, a very sad sight to W 
witnessed at Monaco about a nfile from the 
rooms, viz., the Suicides’ Ctanetery. It is 
situate a],)ove and apart' from the ordinary 
burial ground in barren, uncultivated 
land, very nuieh in keeping with its dire 
associations, and llicre are buried without 
ceremony any who liave taken their live.s 
through their tosses at 
the (kisino. I'our blank 
■ • . ^walls torrning a sipiarc 

|;W inclose it, and the 

F-o . unfortunate one's 

resting-])laee is only 
■jp * marked by a i>ieee of 

jA |)l:iiii wood with a 

5 . 1.1 Itv. luiinher on it. 
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• ' • 

room in an hotel. But although the rumour As the numbers only reach a little over 
was c,irculated it was, of course, promptly thirty, one is apt to take comfort in thinking 
denied by every official in the place.^ that there are not very many suicides; but 
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How IVe Outwitted Napoleon. 

Told in 1843. 


HEN I was< a junior clerk in 
the house of Richepin, in 
Paris, at 1,500 francs a year, 
the narrowness of iny finances 
allowed me to indulge in no 
amusement hut chess; and, 

■ as a constant hahituc of the (.!afiJ dc la 
RtJgemx*. 1 had attained a certain degree of 
force: all iny leisure time was spent over 
the chess ljoard. In order to conceal the 
^ poverty of my appointments, I maintained 
the most rigid secrecy at tlie Regeuce as to 
, who or what I w;is, ami was universally 
supposed l(j l>e living on niy means a mere 
Paris Jlauenr. W'e'l, 1 bore niv l•otKlition 
cheerfully, practised the most rigid eef.iiunny 
as to ways and means, and sal early and 
lute at my <lesk during business hours ; 
existhif^on the present, /rn'iii^ for the future : 
watching the opportuiiitv to lielter my hard 
fate by seizing that eritieal monn-m (should 
it present itself) wbieh titey say I'orlune 
offers once at least in the lile vif everv man. 

On the 5th of March, in the tear 1815, 
,we were all at our ])osls in the evening, 
making up the moiilhly mail lor ('onst.niii 
. nople. It vvasilaie-- between eight and nine 
o’cloek. I was rvx'king on my han! wooden 
Stool, as usual, serihhiing away f<ir dear life 
in Company with some nine or ten other 
clerks, when the door flew open and onr 
chief, Richepin, stood heRue us, with a face 
as pale a.s a pretty woman’s wlien the doctor 
says hi-T aged hushaml rr’///recover. 

Every sound was hvislied, everv pen 
. stoirped scratching. Something iin|)ortant 
had evidently happeiud. Richepin spoke, 
and his voice (jiiivered : 

“ (Icutlemen,” said he, *’ France is no 
longer France ! The whirlwind has smiilcn 
her ! The Ihunder-eiond has hinsi upon onr 
happy shores ! 1 may hi* amiouiu ing to vou 

the ruin of the house of Richepin and 
Hrothers ! ” 

Ruin and Richepin I 'I'he association of 
terms apjwareti tw ridiculou.s. IVc thought 
the governor mad ! 

“ Genlleimm," resumed the mighty Israel¬ 
ite, “ hear me out. Napoleon i 5 uona})arte 
i; ha.s left Elba, has landed in France; the 
army join him, and his eagles are flying to 
' Paris with lightning speecl. Louis XVllI. 
will be olf lor Flanders in a few days, as fast 
as his fat will let him. The Ministers are 
drawing tip a bombastic jStockmMition to 


is.sue to-morrow to the people, but I foresee 
their downfall is assured. The folly of the 
Bourbons again breaks the peace of Europe, 
and France is about to plunge anew into a 
thirty years’ war ! ” 

“ Hurrah ■ ” shouted two or three clerks, 
staunch Buonajiarlists. 

“ Forgive me, my dear sir,” cried one of 
them to Richepin. “ hut this cannot touch 
the house. 'I'his alarm is surely premature. 
The Emi>eror must have money. He will 
want a loan. He shall have the t'rown 
jewels, worth fourteen millions of gold 
in 

”Sir,” rei.ilierl Richepin, sternly, “sir, you 
area fool! 'File Fimperor must have money 
instantly true enongh, loo true! lint Tonis 
is even now [.lacking up the crown jewels, and 
all Ins [irivate treasure of gold ami diamonds 
to hoot. Tile Finijicror will tender me his 
noli.- of hand hah ! and the C'ongress of 
X'icuna still silling ! and the armies of the 
allies not dishandeil ! and the Russians in 
German^-! and the (iossacks of the I ton in 
sunny Furojic, like viilliires eager to whet 
their filthy beaks in the tlcaresl lilood of 
France ! .Sir, vou l.ilk like a child. Ito you 
remember that in our vaults lie five millions 
of golden najioleons? .•\nd, doulilless, Talley¬ 
rand agd F'ouche will try to make their [leace 
with I’.uoiviparte, by atlvising that this sum 
shouUl he seized as a, furei'd loan, ^'es,” 
continued Riehe])in, “five millions in gold, 
one hundred millions of francs ! My brain 
reels the house must go! Nothing hut a 
mir.icle e.fn save us. Five millions ! ” 

“Hut.' asked the Imjieiialist clerk, “can 
wc not hide the gold ? ” 

“ IFliere I an we hide it,” im])ctiioiisly in- 
lernipled Richepin. “that its [vlace of con- 
cealineiit will not l.)c known ik 1 mu.st give 
up this vast sum, or, jierhaps, he tried by 
court-martial and shot for ])ctty treason. 
Remeniher the active p.irt 1 have taken in 
arranging the affairs of these Bourbons. A 
hundred millions! Oh, brother! my dear 
brother 1 Of all men on earth, you alone 
could save me by your eoiinsel; and I am in 
Paris and you are in London.” 

“The ICmperor cannot he here yet: wh\ 
not .send to your Irrothcr ? ” asked 'the 
Imperialist. 

“ The harriers are dosed, antj, guarded by 
the artillery with loaded guns. 1 applied 
myself for a bassport and wits refused. The 



OUTWITtEi> NA^POLEON^^ 

' ' . . , 'f, 

';gra*ito<i€ t»r Kings! Non* may pass but one luckily a favoutite, because I was ib the 

courier for each Ambassador, 'fhe messenger of mending his pens and taking bis cbUdt^ 
of the English Embassy this moment leaves bon-bons on New Year’s Day. ' 

witlr despatches for the Court of gt. James. “He is steady as time,” answered 
He is a German, named Schmidt. 1 have head clerk. “ I .would trust him wtb 
spoken with him and ha\e offered him .^£'500 children—.and wife too!” : ^ ’ 

to bear a letter to my brother, and the man I'here was little time for parley. Great 
refuses.'May he break his neck on the road ! men decide quickly. The truth was, -1 
The moment he communicates liis news in presiented my.sclf as a pis-nlkr —a sort d{ 

London, the Ilritish funds fall 10 per cent., forlorn hope. Even if I went over to the 

a.s they will do here to-jnorrow morning, and enemy, notliing could ho lost, matters 

in both cities we hold con.sols to an immense being evidently at liieir worst, and the critical 
amount. Five millions of napoleons in our .nmment all hut on the wane. kidiepin 

cellars! Oh, my brother, why cannot the resolved to trust me. .Ml was the work of a 

spirit of our father arise and .sCind before few seconds of time. He took from his 

tliee in l.ondon (;rc the arrival of this finger the earbuncle 1 now wear and placed 

courier?” it in my hand. 

'J’he climax had arrived. Richepin's heart “Show the ring to my brother,” said hej 
was full. He .sank into a chair and hid his “he know.s it well ; aiicl, stay iiuick ■ give 
face in his hands. .\ deep silence (irevailcd me ink.” 

through the office. .Snatching n|> a slip of pajM-r, our chiel 

Now, w'hatever was the feeling of my wrote in the Hebrew charaeter, “ Believe the 

fellow - clerks, 1 cannot convey the slightest Ix^arer ! ” 

idea v)f the revolution which had sprung up “ Fill that in his hands. What your plan 
ill my Im'ast during the foregoing con- is, I know not. Von have carte blanche, 

versatiun. 1 had not spoken, lint eagerlv Isxplain all to my brother. He is the genius 

watehed and devoured every word, inciy of the faniily. I’hc lortnncs of the house ol 

look, of the several siieakers. Nj.'vrr was Kic!iei>in are this d.iy in your keeping. Thi: 

there more burning giaiius of iiispira- _ 

lion for an enterprising man than f . 1 


an income limited to 1,500 francs ! 
Anyhow, 1 jumped up, kickt'd my 
wooden stool away, :ind presented 
myself before Richepin. 

“ If being in 1 .oridon three liyurs 
before the courier may advantage the 
house,” cried I, “ here do I undertake 
the task. Give mo some token of 
eredence to hand your brother, sir, 
gold for my expenses on the r(.r.id, 
and trust to me ! ” 

“ What inean yon ? Are you 
m.ld?” said Riehe|)in, sur|>rised, 
while my fellow - clerks began to 
mutter at my.pit^eiisions. 

“I have iny.plan,’ returned 1 . 
“ Oh, do but trust me. 1 am 
acquainted with this courier-with 
.Seliinidt. I have a hold 011 him a 
certain hold, believe rue. 'I'hough 1 
am but the junior here, I will travel 
with Schmidt, aye, in his very car¬ 
riage, and will win the race, though I 
j should he guillotined afterwards for 
! strangling him liy the way. Time 
i flies, sir —trust me—say 1 may go.” 

Ricliepig hesitated. 

“ Is he trustworthy ? ” asked he of 
the bead clerk, with vnhona I was 







tt^rier starts at thcstrtAe ^ ten. , It wa-ntt'and 

twelve minutes!" - ■ ; -play-idiess allthe way'!" '' 

j;, fVto goes, of course, frortr the house of My heart leaped to my wiouth. The trpnlf : . 

the Kmbassy I asked, clapping on my hat, was gorgine; the bait. Schmidt had drawn 

snatching a cloak front the wall, and pocket- . the markdcl card ! 

iijf a, heavy bag of gold allm a breath.invite me twice!’’ said I, laughing 
“ He does—he does—away with yoU--- ^ in a very lazy humour, and have 

away l* and Richepin literally pushed me no one earthly thing to do in Paris* for the 
out of the door, amid the varied exclama- next few days.” This was true enough, 
tiohs of the clork.s. 1 took the steep stair- “ “Come along, then, my dear fellow!” 
case at half-a-do/en bounds, and in half-a- replied Schmidt; “make the jest earnest. 


dozen more found myself in the Place du 
Palais Royal. 

Here I must exiilain the nature of the* 
relations that existed hetwcc'u me and 
Schmidt. VVe were both IVeijuenlers of the 
CaK de la Regenee. .Selunidl was the 
slowe-st chess-])l.ayer 1 have ever seen. He 
has been known to sit for ihret-(|uaiters of 
an hour over a inova^* his head < overed in his 


I’ve a famous night-lamp, and am in no 
humour to sleej). 1 must drop you on the 
frontiers, because ] dare not let the authorities 
of Calais or Itoulogne see that 1 have a com¬ 
panion, lest I shouki be suspected of stock¬ 
jobbing, hut I’ll yiick you up on my return. 
Now, are the horses ready, there?” 

“ I )o }’0u really nii'an what you say, 
Schmidt? ” 


hands. We had mostly singletl out each 
other as antagtanisis heeaiNe prettK- i-veuly 
matched. .Schuiidl loved me, as J knew, 
because it was not eveiy titan who wouhl 
play with Ititn. NoImmIv Imt a ehess player 
C.an apjtreciale the strong tie ol hnitherhood 
which links its ainateiirs. I hail iii.'inaged to 
do many little favours for Seiimidt in otfier 
inaiter.s, and so he regarded me as more than 
a friend, fie no more suspeetei.l me of heing 
a banker’s elerk than of heing King of the 
Sandwk'h Islands. 

The Knglisti liniliassy at this lime oeeu|)ied 
an hotel adjoining the fale de la Kegenee, 
at the door of whieh latter leiiiple of lame 1 
pLmttfd myself in a eareless looking altitude, 
with my |Uitse heating like a sledge hammer, 
"i'he night was dark .altove. hut bright below, 
iShining forth in all the glory of l.miplight. 

the />f>/if r<vhl/r tif the Ifritish envoy's 
hotel stood a light travelling carriage. I was 
in the nick of lime. Sehmidt w.is ready ; 
five horse.s were being eaparisoned for tlie 
journey. 1 wont up to the carriage and 
addreised nty friend : - 

“ How’s this Sehmidt ? No ehess to¬ 
night ? I’ve been looking for you in the 
Rcgcnee ! " 

“Chess! Have von not heart! the news ? 


“ Inilecd, I dft.” 

“ rheii ni tell you what,” said I, “I’m 
vour man, and famous fun we'll have.” 

I ilarted into the cafi', .snatched up the 
first ehess hoard and men that eamc to hand, 
and stood in a inoiiicnt again by the .side of 
iny friend. 'i'hc ])ostillioiis were in their 
sadiHes. In we leaped, hang went the tloor, 
round roiled the wheels, and away bounded 
our light calash at the rate of ten French 
tiiiles an hoitr. Ft>r a moment we were 
slopped at the barriiT of St. Denis. The 
gates were Hosed, ;ind a he.'ivy force of horse 
atid foot drawn np hy the itortaks. My 
Iriend’s pass[)ori was strietly examined, atid ^ 
we leartied' that no other earri.age could pass 
that night, the order heing S])ecial. I may 
here say that, ihrotigliout the route, thanks 
to the telegraph, our horses were always 
changed at the various post-houses with 
lightning sjieed. 

“(iood ■ night, gentk mcn 1 ” cried the 
officer on guard, and away we went. 
Sehmidt, poor fellow, was setting up the 
ehess-nieu. Rv-lhe bve, if ever you ])lay 
ehess in a c.iniage, and cannot make the 
men stand, wet the board with a little 
fill i/c O’l'iKr. as we did. and you’ll find no 
tliffieiilly. 


-Jt’s no secret. Ihionaparte has lamled from 
>Rft>a on the coast of I'r.ince. Paris will ring 
:w,ith the tidings in an hour or two. I’m oil' 
this moment for l.ondon with despatches.” 

: “1 don’t envy you the journey!” said 1. 
“ What a bore, shut up in that machine alt 
'Aiight; to be sure, you can read all the way, 
—-ye-S, you c.in study our new gambit! ’’ 
ijk “ Wfiat a pity you can’t go vyith me°! ” 
iteponded Sschmidt, in. the pride of five 


W’c pl.iyed ehess all night, talked, laughed, ! 
and enjoyeil ourselves. W’e supped eii route h, 
in the carriage, and. as iny courteous antago- | 
nisi was hu.sily discussing a bottle of old ' 
Markhrunner, I could hut sigh that time had 
been denied me lo put a vial of laudanum in : 
myi pocket. Schmidt .should have Slept so,, 
soundly ! 

Time wore on. ‘‘ Shall I pitdf him out by , ’ 
tnain feaxte?” 1 refl^ctfed, “ Toqtihazardpusi* 
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We are overset! ” I cried. 

“ (iod forbid! ’' said Schniidt. 
be done?” ^ 

1 had already sprung out. 






»»», .0 .”!» 


jhprijB yet lives, be sure he recollects ll^, 

' What's to ‘ The soldiers shouted behind fot liny passpoit- 
T threw them some gold, which they We«^ 
VUlgUr COOUgh tO piclt 
up from the beach. 

I 1 cast my eyes 

!l around. It was' six 

■: ' 1 o’clock and the scene 

•Syw^J| 9 pAjg||RK|Mjkl was deeply interest- 

ing. The breeze had 

w!• I west. The evening • 

^ \| I was cold but bright; 

-'szws^m HjHQ' \ I the air lightly frosty. 

It'va$ known already 
is* ^ Nttpoleon had 

^ escaped from his 

prison-house, and 
marching on 
’ I’aris and tlie 

■ English residents 

were hving from 

i 1‘ ranee like sheep 

?> before the wolf, 

il I ^'as hailed in a 

feV’t’i"' >V,^ moment by several 
| . ' bronzed fishermen, 

, with offers of service and 

■'jtC” ' ' " vaunts of the superior qiiali- 

I .*®.. ^,^^B "* ties of tlieir several rcs[)ec- 

''ossels. T .selected a 
" stout, trim - looking Iroat, 

. and leaped on boaid, leav- 

^ ing my lior.se to his medi- 

.tVf Mt. I.L I IHA'I l.l lTI.r-. M HIaV tatlOIlS. 

“for Dover!” cried I 




1H;\'1 I.flTI.r-. M Ki:\\^ 


“There sra'Ins to he liltle tin- matter, 
Schmirlt. Hack the carriage to the inn, and 
all will i)e right in a twinkling." 

My friend the blaeksnrilh assured us be 
would rejiair all damage directly ; ;md, while 
he beg.an to h.aimner away, wa; pliiloso])ber.s 
coolly resumed our chess in the inn-parlour. 
The position of the game was now highly 
critical both for kicltcpin and Napc.ileon, 
and also for me an<J Schmidt. I felt my 
antagonist must occupy twenty hcavcirly 
minuttrs over his coming move. 1 left the 
room aitd darted to the stable. A groom 
was busy at his work. 

“ Have you a stuldle-horse ready for the 
road ? I am sent on in advance. 'I’cll tlie 
rlandlord my friend within .settles all. Give 
ni.c the bridle.” 

1 mounted and gallojred off like the wind. 

“ Boulogire 1 Boulogne ! ” cried I, akrud, 
as I raced through the village in a stata of 
ungovernable exciteinent. In a few minutes 
jpore I had alighted at the watgr^sidei. If that 

' ■ ■ ' . . .i '.C' . 


to the masti-r of the boat. “ My pay is five 
guineas a man ; 1 must have eight men on 
board in case it comes on to blow. Be 
smart, fellftws, and away ! " 

The men were as active as eels. The 
polii'e were aliout to detain me with some 
infernal jargon about my passport again. 

“ Gut off," 1 eried, eagerly. 

My caiitain (if 1 may so term a Breton 
sailor, half smugglor. lialf-fKlHrman) severed 
the rope whieh held us to the jiier-head, our 
hea\v brown sails were flung to the wind, 
and we were swee[)ing across the waters. 
W'c dashed under the bows of a large English- 
built packet, straining at her lashings like 
mad. I’he (a|.)tain was reading the very 
stones and windows of the town impatiently 
through a glass, 'i'he mob of idle spectators 
were so busily engaged watching liis pro- 
ceMings, 1 was hardly noticed. 

“ A nice eraft, that, sir,” sai^ one of our 
men to me ; “ waiting for the English courier. 
If he don’t ntake haste she’ll lose her tide!.”' 




ovrmTns:i> NAPozEom 



We went ;ihe:id. F.verv liit of»<';iin,'iK \v(.' 
could stretch was spread, and ihc liillows 
washed our deck from stem to stern. 'I'he 
l.ttle ve.ssel .answered plorioiisl)' to the t all. 
At one moment I verily llioiiplit we slionld 
have been swamped. Mv fellows, t*lu;mselvi s, 
hesitated, and seemctl inclined to laki- in sail, 
“(larry on,'’ eried our captain. 

A little more w.ashing and we were in com 
paratively smooth water, under the chalk 
cliffs of .Albion. tiBy half past nine I had k ft 
Dover, and was •tearing along the I,r)ndon 
road behind four fleet horses. Canterhuiy 
and Rochester were won and lost. I took 


By the time Richepin was fully 
wakened up, I handed in my crftrf 
dentials. I rapidly explained the 
circumstances of the case, ahti 
minutefy detoiled the situatiom df: 
our Paris house. What words I 
used 1 cannot remember. 

I spoke as in a state of deliriuti);; 
I had not sleirt for two day.s and 
nights, and my brain began to reel 
for want of rest. 

“do into my dressing-room 
there,” said Riehepin, with the 
most imperturhahlo s<tng frotd. 
“Du me the favour to open the 
shutters, and in three minutes 1 
shall lie with you.” 

I letirisl meehanieally. A heav'y 
load seemed wmoveil already from 
my chest. In iwery tone of the 
great man's voice there was some¬ 
thing more than authority: there 
was genius, talent, power. 1 threw' 
my.self upon a sofa. Riehepin 
joined me. lie wore a sc.tilct 
night-eap, and, enveloped in the 
blanket he had hastily'dragged off 
the bed. looked, with his grisly 
beard and massive throat, like an 
Indian chid ahowt to give the war- 
whoo|). -Startled abruptly from his 
sleep, infoniK.'d that the whole 
fortunes of his house were trem¬ 
bling in the balance, that name and fame 
were being rent .isunder, be was still Richejun. 

“Return to I'rame,'’ said he, “to my 
lirothcr with all speed. Spare no exertion 
to he at Paris .surne little tinier before 
Napoleon enters. ^'o^r services in this 
affair will not he forgotten by our house. 
To thank yon here were waste ol time. 
Now III,irk my words ; The Napoleon 
dvna.sty will not last long. The army will 
declare in his l.ivinir, hut the nation, torn 
In war, will not stand by him. The pro¬ 
blem to he sohc'd is this : 'J'o kee[) the 
gold out of his hands, and yet to remain 
friends with him. And thus would 1 have 


the direction of Tendon, and my carriage my brother proceed. We have undue 

pulled up before the gates of Richepin's hills to the amount of millions and mil- 

villa before five o’clock in the morning. I lions flying about Paris. Every holder 

had come from I’aris in thirty hours. of a note of hand will be glad to allow lo per 

'J'he inmates must have thought I had cent, discount for gold. Any premium will 

come to take the mansion by storm, so be given for gold to hoard during the crisis, 

powerful were my appeals to the great bell^ as .Setik out the liolders of our paper, call it all 

I stood at the gates in the early morning. In in, and pay it off in gold. Call in all. Lock 

five minute* more I found my.self by the yefttr paper in your de.sk, and the ship will 

conjugal bed of Riehepin, God only knows ride out the storm. The bills will be usele.ss 

how 1 got therej to I^aptAeon ; gold alone will meet his views, 





sta.jv ore i hv. vu* (X'n tai'ick. 


Sfeariwhile, bid niy brother be foremost at 
||te Tnikries’ /cjih’s. and profuse in liis 
jfesiiKjinces of devotion to the I'iniiroror, with 
that ho has no gold. And now away 
Iftih you, sir, on the wings of die winds ; but, 
l^td ! VVhat i.s the earliest hour at which the 
^urier of -the English JCmliassy can be at 
pe Fdrdgt? Office hen; ?*” 

should,say> eight or nine.” 
i “Ha!f.:.said Kichepin; “then stop a 
Ihdment.’?; ■■■■ 

A,,:Ewting^ h Kichepin hastily wrote 

sealed a short note, addresseti to Lord 

Leave London by Westminster, and 
in tltis note as you pass Downing 
(of course, you know' London), to be 
w^ivered as early as j^ssible. Return by 
'ITve Boulonnois might lay hold of 


;Wiu. But, --ah 

Fortunately, the English Gov^meht 
me to keep a few blanks for emergencies.*’ 

He filjed me up a passport ready signed, 

. describing me as on “a special mission”j 
and we ptirted with a cordial squeeze of ihfe 
hand. I can truly say, I neither ate 
drank in or near the British Metropolis. 

Late w'as constant throughout 
my journey. I reached Dover and 
; .. * Calais without an accident, and 

reeled into our Paris counting- 
houNC, more dead than alive, soon 
after noon on the 8th day of 
i K-sSi Mareh. I need not say hhw de- 
(' 5 ,';' lighted was our French Richepin 
■'* ‘’'i"nsel 1 brotight. 
All hands went imme- 
,.r , (liatdy to work to carry 
out the scheme. As for 
me, I went to hod. 'I'he 
siu'cess of the hou.se of 
complete 
all our gold was ipaid 


twenty - frnru; piece re¬ 
mained in our treasure- 
vaults IVc stood ujion 
our bills and waited the 
event. 

Buonaparte had 
landed in Fiance on 
M.areh ist ; on the 2ist 
of March the Fmperof 
iiad a grand At/v at the 
Palace of the 'ruileries, 
to which vmr thief went, though with a 
Irenibling heart. Buonaparte looked at him 
from head to foot, with anything but a 
pleasant expression of countenance, and 
turned on his heel with this significant 
phrase: “ I see there are two Napoleons in 
Furope.” « . 

'I’he Fmperor took no further notice of the 
matter, but subsetiuenlly alludryil to it at St. 
Helena, in his conversation with l.as Casas. 
He then laughed at the tri(;k, and owned we 
had completely foiled him. A Napoleon to 
confess himself beaten is twice vanquished. 

My friend, Schmidt the heavy, never can 
have forgotten the last game of che.ss we 
played together. We have never seen each 
other .since 1 left him studying how to parry 
the imjicnding checkmate; should we ever 
meet, I shall be happy to finiijh the game. 
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(VIKWKD IIV HKNKV W. LUCV.) 

• 

AMONGST tlw audie^nx- listi ii- Admiralty as far hark as life year 1864. 

MR. ing last year lo Sir William W'hen Mr. Gladsitoiie laine into office four 
t Hii.MKR.s. l lareourt’s exposition oi liis years later he, at a bound, made the member 
famous Death Duties Itudget was ior Tontefraet First l.ortl of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Childers, paying what turned out to be T’herealtcr, till failing health compelled retire- 
his last visit to the Mouse of < oinmons. meni, Mr. Gladstone in successive I’reinier- 
'J'hirty-live years earlier lie entered it as .ships always offered Cabiiiel office to his 
meuilier for I’onlefr.iet. It wa.s an mhl whilom Secretary at the Treasury. 
coiiK.'idencc that, in Mr. tiladstones Minislty .Mr. Childers was a ty].ie of member of 
ol iiStiS, prominent jilace should have been I’arliament not likely in present circumstances, 
found for two returned emigrants from or in the near future, to rise to the heights 
Australia. Mr. Lowe, member lor Sydney he reached and along which, for many years, 
in 1848, was, just twenty years i.itei, he safely walked. He was a good head- 
Chanccllor of the Lxche'juer of the Fanpire. clerk kind of a man, plodding, safe, rather 
Mr. Chililers, ahout the same time a than brilliant. He eontribiited long speeches 
meini.ier of the k'ietm'ian Governmeni, with to debaU', but there wjs no sparkle in the 
a .seat in the Caliinet as t.'ominissioner of ])i)nderous mass. His social manner, like 
T'nulc and Customs, was .Mr. Gladstones liis I’aiiiameiitary style, liad a fine old- 


First Lord of tlie .\dmirally. He, too, world llavciur aiiout it. His portly presence, 
became flhaneellor of the L.\d)e(]uer when, urbane but slightly pom[)ous mtmner, was 


in 1,882, .Mr. (llarlslune 
reached tile (■(in(.'! 11 sion 
that dual ofli< e. one lv(.ing 
lliat of Leader of ihi- 
Housi-, was loo miieli ew n 
for a eomptirativelv \oung 
man like himself. 

It was tile boast of the 
late Lord Cottesloe that 
for something like half a 
eenturv he had heard (.-vert 
budget speech made in 
the House of Cummon^. 
T homas Fr.'incis Fremantle 
began :is Seeretarv to the 
Treasury, passed tluaiugh 
higher Ministerial ofliees. 
and settled down with a 



hit off during the I’arlia- 
meiu of iSSo hy a politi¬ 
cal ami personal frujnd, 
one of a group conversing 
in the old smoking-room 
opi-iiing on to tile Terrace. 
T'hc- worn-out senators were 
whiling away the time by 
a genial game I’on.sisting 
of lilliug up the initials of 
])romi!u nt men with words 
more or less deseriptive of 
their personal a])pearaneo 
and manner. Hugh Cul¬ 
ling I'ianlley Childers was 
the ap|)ropriately sonorous 
name.of tlie then vSecre- 
tarv of Stale for War. 


peerage to the Chairman- “Here (..iomes Everybody 

ship of tile Iloard of Cuslonis. F\'helhi.'r Cliiidcrs ” was snggesled as even better, 

on the Treasury lieueh, under tlic Gallery, As one thinks of him, with head tlirown 

where Treasip-v officials not iieing mi.iu- hack, chest protuberant, sailing along the 

hers sit, or in *tlie Teens’ Gallery, Ford corridors, or marching up the floor of the 

flottesloe, born at the close of the eighteenth House, the prefix seems rrot ill-filtcd. 

century, advancing steji hy step witli the | okd s\i is-some recent 

ageing nineteenth eenturv, was alwavs in his ' remarks in this page, on the 

place on Hudget Night. Mr. Childers extraordinary gift pos.sessed by 

dex'elojied the same [lassion, and since iie ' sri'i'CH ' Marrpiis of Salisbury of 

retired from Tarliamenlarv life he was, when '* ' delivering an important sjieech 

health ])ermitted, ever found under tlte Gallery witliout the assistance of notes, a corresjion- 

on Budget Night. , dent, who speaks as one having authority, 

he began Ministerial life in this country writes ; “ I can confirm, by a remarkable 

as one of Mr. Gladstone’s ^’oimg Men. instance, the accuracy of your .statement. 

It is true J^ord Palmerston first picked I .haiipened to be in close communication 

him out, ffiaking liim Civil Lord of the with l,ord Salisbury when he delivered his 

Vol. xi.>> 40 . 
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famous sjMXfch at Newport, in October, 
1885. A critical stage had been reached 
in tlie battle then raging between the 
advanced Radicals, led by Mr. (.'ham- 
berlain, niKler the banner of the un¬ 
authorized programme, ai*d the Conserva¬ 
tive I'arty. 'I’he speech covered a wide 
range of tftpics at home and abroad. It 
contains the passage in whi<'h Lord .Salisbury 
cautiously but signilicanlly resjamded to Mr. 
Parnell s reference to the position of Austria 
and Hungary as be.iriiig on the Irish 
Question. Such a inani 
festo, inaile at siieli a 
time by the leader of a 
great party, might well 
have suggested tin- dcsi 
rability of the tissistance 
of manuscript notes. 

What happened wasiust 
this : Lord Salisbury re¬ 
tired to his juivate room 
at the hotel where he 
stoiiped, and remained 
there for three (lu.irli rs 
of an hour thinking over 
his speech. When he 
af)[)eared on tlu! plat¬ 
form he had for sole note a 
written on the back of a visiting card 
taining a ([uotation of a spe<'eh by 
(.ihamberlain. This he read in its proper 
place. l’'i>r the rest, he went unfalteringly 
on. s])eaking for upwards of an hour, a 
weightv, ()olished, historic oration, delivered 
w'ithout the assistance of a 
single note.” 

It is interesting to 
THK know what was the 
E.vtK.'Vcr. e.vtraet from .Mr. 

(ill a 111 berlain's 
speech which thus interested 
Lord Salisbury and introduced 
a v.ariation in his oratorical 
habit. 1 have looked up the 
Newport speech and liml what 
was written on the visiting- 
card. rtie Ciovernment of 
Lord Salislniry, “the Stopgap 
Oovernment,” as Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain wittily and gra|)hieally 
described it, had, at the date of this New- 
fK)rt s|ieech, been a fevv months in office. 
Almost at the outset of his speech, Lord 
Salisbury replies to his critics. “Some 
orator.s,” he say.s, “describe our conduct as 
slavish, others call it submissive. Lord 
Hartington says we have been guilty of grtiss 
; political immorality—he, the great maintainer 
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few liiu.'S 
eon- 
Mr. 



of principle, who never yielded an opinion ip 
his life—and Mr. (’hamberlain reproaches us 
in language so categorical that 1 will quote 
it. Mr. (Jhamberlain says this: ‘VVTat is 
the etimplaint that I have to make against 
the present (loverninent ? It is that they act 
and Sfx-ak in office in alisolute contradiction 
to all that they .said and did in Oiiposition.’ 
And then he proeireded to single me out. Well, 
now, a.s he has singled me out, 1 will speak for 
nivself. I will say that this is an absolute 
libel ; that it has not a shadow or shred of 
truth, and tli.at I defy 
him to [loiiU out the 
language I used in Op- 
]K>sition which in office 
1 am contradicting by 
niydi'cils. It is a simple 
lest. If he can prove 
it, he eonfoiinds me. If 
he does not prove it, 
the reproach he iiinkes 
recoils upon himself, 
and covers with the 
eliargi' of dishonesty 
the taetii s which he 
pursues. (;\ X'oiee : 

‘ Affidavits I') Unfortu¬ 
nately, Jilr. Clianiberlaiii is not very strong 
on aflidavils ; at least, he is not very- 
strong with affidavits tiial are of any value. 
The affidavits that he has to use his friends 
are ()l)liged to piirchnse.” 

This last barbed shot is a reference to an 
eiiisodv^ in the hi.story of the Aston Park 
, Riots, u|)on which repeated 
debate took place in the 
House of Commons night 
after night. Mr. (Tamberlain 
stood at bay. Lord Randolph 
Churchill leading the en¬ 
venomed attack of the Con¬ 
servative Party upon the states¬ 
man who at the lime had 
eclipsed Mr. bright, and even 
Mr. Ckidstpne,. in power to 
e.veite their ire. 

Another corre- 

MK. , , . , 

siiondeiit chal- 

iiKicm s 

lenges the .state- 
NCUKs. if, the same 

article which affirmed that Mr. Bright, 
whilst he observed the precaution of supply 
ing himself with catch notes of points 
in his sfieecb, enlarged them only by writing 
out the full te.xt of his jieroration. My 
infbrmant mentions the interesting fact 
that he possesses the manuscript of one of 
the last speeches Mr. Bright delivered in 
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the country. “ It runs to many folios,” he 
says, “all written in the Tribune’s neat 
handwriting, much interlined. Not only is 
the jjeroratiorwwritten out in full, but many 
of the more important sentence^ forming 
earlier portions of the speech.” 

That being so, obviously does not clash 
with the remark challenged. I spoke of Mr. 
Bright’s life-long habit, more especially 
when he was in his prime, in the plenitude 
of his mental and i)hysical power. It is 
probable enough that, as years advanced and 
the grasshopper became* a burden, he realir.ed 
the desirability of refreshing his memory 
with full notes. 

I well remember his appearance 5 nd manner 
when, in 1874, he came back to Parliamentary 
life after an interval forced 
upon him by illness. He 
broke the silence of many 
years when he unex]5ectedly 
appeared at the talile and 
offered to share with Mr. 

AVhallcy the duty of escort¬ 
ing to the table Dr. Kenealy. 

The then redoubtable Doc¬ 
tor, just returned for .Stoke, 
found himself solitary in the 
crowded Chamber save for 
the friendship of the chival¬ 
rous-minded, if wrong¬ 
headed, Mr. Whalley. The 
new member, holding a 
stout gingham umbrella in 
the one hand and liis hat 
in the other, essayed to 
walk up the floor under 
their escort and so take 
the oath. The .Speaker 
demurred on tlie ground 
that cu.stom did not recog¬ 
nise either the umbrella or 
the hat, it being rwpiired 
that a new memlrer .should 
be introduced by two sitting 
members, preijared to testify 
to his identity. *Only Mr. 

Whalley was ready to associate himself with 
the elect of Stoke-on-I’rcnt. 

Then, from the lower end of the bench, 
where he was modestly seated, Mr. Bright 
rose, and in voice so low and tongue so 
faltering that it was with difficulty he was 
heard, offered, a« he said in deference to the 
will of a large constituency, to walk with the 
new member to the table. 

later in the same Parliament he, a» he 
told a friend, frequently came down to the 
House prepared to take part in the current 


debate. I have often noticed him sitting oif : 
the front bench with notes in his hand, 
apparently waiting for the member on his 
legs to resume his seat, and provide oppor¬ 
tunity for his interposition. Whdn the moment 
arrivefl, Mr. Bright failed to rise to his feet, 
and so opportunity was lost. Mr. Bright 
told his friend that, when the very moment 
came that he might have spoken, his nerve 
failed him, and he gratefully permitted him¬ 
self to be passed over. 

He conquered this weakness as the Sessions 
jrassed, and regained that ancient command 
over the Chamber which enabled him to 
dispense with the as.sistance of all but a 
few notes. Prom first to last tire perora¬ 
tion was fairly written out. 

Within the walls 
I'OR of the Palace 
sr.yuK. at Westminster, 
and on the 
grass-plots in its immediate 
neighljourhood, statues are 
appropriately raised to great 
Parliament men. The 
mu.ster will surely be in- 
com|)lete if place be not 
found for a counterfeit pre¬ 
sentment of Lord Randolph 
Cliiirchill. He was not 
great in the sense the title 
may be bestowed ujron 
Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Bea( onsfield, whose statues 
stand without, or Earl Rus¬ 
sell and Mr. Bright, but 
lately added to the me- 
;nentos of great Parliament 
men near the approaches 
t(.) the House of Commons. 
He was not their equal in 
the race, since, in respect 
of years, he fell out of the 
track at half their age. But, 
as far as he went, his career 
will e()ual in brilliance that 
of any compeer. 

'I'he pity of it is that there does not seem 
to be left any group of men in the House of 
Commons, or in political ranks outside it, 
who are likely to move in the direction indi¬ 
cated. Lord Randolph, with all his brilliant 
talent and some lovable qualities, had a 
fatal gift of estrangement. He was much 
more ready to wound the susceptibilities of 
an individual or a party than he was to cajole. 
Naturally of imperious nature and of impatient 
habits, he could not endure mediocrity. 
Often when he might have been content 
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quietly to ignore it, he must needs ait it 
with knives or beat it about its resjiect- 
alile head. As there is a large leaven 

of mediocrity in humanity, even in the 
House of Commons, it will be under- 

.slood tliat Lord Randolph made many 
enemies, and has left behind him unily- 
ing resentments. Tliese must fade away 
under the men iful inlluence of time, and 
the House of (Commons will not always 

refrain from doing honour to one of its 
most brilliant, if one of its most wilful, 

sons. 

.Some dtiy there will probably lie 

iniblished -as doubtless there is 
•''K-t'l' 1 1 r ■ 1 f 11 

alreailv lairlv written out - ;i rull 

aeeoiint ol the negotiations that 
followed on tiu' l'(.■ti|■enlenl, at the beginning 
of the Session of i.SSq, of .Mr. liraiid from 
the .Speaker's Chaifc It is already well 
known in the inner circle of P.'irliamerilary 
life that the happy 


Another former colleague turned 
.MR. to by Mr. Gladstone at this in- 
(JoscHEN. teresting time was Mr. Goschen. 

Not Ireing able' to approve 
certain reform projects to which the 
Ministry of 1880 were committed, Mr. 
Goschen was not included in the Ministry. 
i!ut he still ranked as a Liberal, sat in 
friendly contiguity behind his old colleagues 
on the Treasury Bench, and upon occasion 
vigorously trounced right lion, gentlemen 
opiiosiic. He had shown his loyalty to the 
new .Ministry by accejiling, at Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's hand, in Slay, j88o, a special mission 
to Constaii.tiiiople. 

fVhen, towartls the close of the Session 
of i 88;5, Mr. Brand intimated his inten¬ 
tion of retiring, .Mr. Goschen was the 
fust man turned to by Mr. Gladstone 
with invitation to ste)) into the vacant 
Chair, lie was by no means indisposed 
to undertake the duties 


clianct' by which the 
choice fell on Mr. ,\rthur 
Peel was une\|iccted. 1 
believe the man really 
designated at the close 
of diversified proceed¬ 
ings was Mr. Cam[ibel!- 
Bannerman. That was 
a selection which as uni¬ 
versally commended itself 
in 18H4 as it did in 181)5. 
Mr. Gladstone, not less 
than his colleagues, a|)- 
proved the choire. But 
he desired to pay a com¬ 
pliment to the son of his 
old chief, and insisted 
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of the high position. 
Only one thing debarred 
him. That was the jihysi- 
cal shortsightedness 
which makes it difficult 
for him to recognise 
friends even on benches 
immediately ojiposite. It 
is hard enough for a 
member in ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances to catch the 
.Speaker’s eye. Mr. 
Goschen felt that in his 
case the difficulty would 
be unduly increased, and 
therefore liegged to be 
excused. 


that, in the first instance, the |)ost should lie 


Mr. Gladstone next turned to Sir 


offered to Mr, Arthur Peel. 


i.ORD Parrer Herschell, at the time 


That such a pro<-ediire meant the shelving 
of Mr. Gampbell-Bannerman’s claims no one 
believed. Mr. Peel had a |)lace found for 
him in the Home Office when, in i88o, .Mr. 
Gladstone formed his Government. He had 
filled it only fora single Session, relin(|uishing 
it on the score of ill-health. man not 
physically strong enough to perform the 
duties of Under Secretary of State could 
hardly be expected to face the storm 
and stress that hurtle round the Siieaker's 
Chair. Fortunately for the House of Com¬ 
mons, ,Mr. Peel, after careful consideration, 
felt able to undertake the office, and 
through eleven Sessions presided over the 
proceedings of the House of Commons 
with incomiiarable dignity and commandmg 
vigour. 


IIEKSC 111,1,1. Solicitor - General. Inklings of 
overtures made to Mr. Goschen 
and to Mr. Campbell - Bannerman found 
currency in |)olitical gossip of the hour. It 
is, 1 fancy, known only within a narrow circle 
that in the winter of 1883—4 the Speakership 
was offered to Sir Farrer. It was a tempting 
prize to dangle before a man still compara¬ 
tively young to I’arliamentary life, and holding 
no higher position than the Solicitor-General¬ 
ship. Sir Farrer had, however, other views, 
and boldly declined to Ire drawn aside by 
this allurement. 

Just two years later his courage was 
rewarded by appointment to the Wool¬ 
sack. When, in 1884, he had to consider 
whether he would forthwith take the Chair 
in the Commons or live on in the hope of 
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presiding over the House 
of l,ords, there was not 
in prospect any indica¬ 
tion of that •disruption 
of the Liberal Party whii h 
worked so many miracles 
anti turned aside the cur¬ 
rent of so many lives. 

Sir Henry janies was 
Attorney - (ieneral. and 
in the natural order of 
things would have ne\t 
succeeded to the Chan¬ 
cellorship of the L\- 
chc(|ucr when a vacancy 
was at the disposal of the 
Liberal Premier. It has 
been jrroved by events 
in the House of Peers 
that Sir Larrer Herschell 
would hare made an adniiral)le Speaker. .\s 
it was he stood aside, so contributing to the 
remarkable train of circumstances that led 
Mr. .Arthur Peel to the Ciiair. 

Among the i|uainl privileges that 
, • pertain to the office and dignity 
fhe .Speaker is that of receiv- 
iiiii ins '''c eecry year Irom the .Master 
ol the Huckhounds a iiuek aiul 
a doe killed in the Koval preserves. The 
buck duly arrives in September, the doe 
coyly following in November. The custom 
pies liack as far as records remain, and with 
it is established a fixi.al fee bv way of honor¬ 
arium to the official (of course, yot the 
Master of the Huckhounds) wlyj forwards 
the beast. There is no embarrassing modesty 
about the transaction. Here is the buck 
[iresented by command of her gracious 
M.ajesty, and here is a little bill for 15s., 
being the penjuitiites of the Inmtsdian. Hoth 
buck and doe come from I’ushev Park, 
said among connoisseurs to produce the 
ilaintiest venison Cre.at Hritain yields. 

Later in the year, somewhere alioiit 
Christmas timt, tjje Speaker receives another 
tribute, the donor* on this occasion being the 
Clothworkers' t.'omjtany of London, whti 
send a present of a generous width of the 
best broadcloth. ] Itelieve that one or two 
ot Her Majesty’s Ministers share with 
the S[)eaker this timely beneficence. 'I’he 
Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General 
are certainly kept in broadcloth by this 
annual and honourable charity. 

During the recess the Speaker 
ur received a communication ffom 

I XvC/* 11 1 * 1 _ 

PHONE ^ private member 

begging his assent to a proposal 


3% 

to connect the House of 
Gommons with a public 
telephone service. The 
idea w:is that subscriber.^ 
to the serv'd', sitting at 
home at ease, should be 
enabled to follow the 
debates. It was repre¬ 
sented that the agency 
alreatly bad communica¬ 
tion with some of the 
principal theatres, eon- 
eert-lialls, and ehurehes. 
.All ihnt was wanted to 
eoinplcte the happine.ss 
of their subscribers was 
that they shoulil at will 
be. able to “turn on” 
the llousi' of Gommons. 
lu view of the unre- 
niitted pressure for seats in the Strangers’ 
Gallery, there is no doubt llial hundreds 
of thon.sands of peojile would be willing 
to pay a reasonable sum to be placed 
on terms of jiermanent intimacy with the 
House of Gommons. It is iirohahlc that 
a very brief e\)ierienee would convince 
the householder that the new luxury was 
scarcely worth the cost. Take it through¬ 
out, hour by hour, minute fu' minute, of 
a long Session, the House of Gommons is 
a .sadly dreary place. There are whole 
hours during which a Scottish conventicle 
in a remote emintry district would, by 
comparison, he a hall of da/,/ling e.xcite- 
meat. 

It is true that in descrijitive articles the 
House is presented as a jikice in which 
one moment of breathless e.xcitcmerit suc¬ 
ceeds another. 'I'hat is, however, a delusion 
kept up by the device of picking out 
bits here and there and stringing them 
together with such skill as is given to the 
artist. What the unfortunate man who thus 
ministers to the instruction and entertain¬ 
ment of the public suffers is a matter never 
talked about. He has to sit it out from 
beginning to end, patiently awaiting some 
phrase or incident that will serve his 

purpose. 

'LIktc are times, when a big sjreech is in 
course of delivery, when the Hou.se of 

Gommons telephone might Ik; a prized 
adjunrt to family life. Taken on the average, 
the householder would fre wise to remain 
content with the more or less severely 
sifted and condensed accounts of Parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings given by the morning 
papers. 
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.,„An interesting book might be 

FiRsrN . ^^oompiled if it were possible to 
obtain from Ministers an account 
of their feelings, reflections, and 
'experiences on the first occasion 
they are privileged to take, their seat on the 
Treasury Bench. It is an enormous stride 
(generally, by the way, taken across the 
gangway) when a man (juits the benches 
where private members sit and finds himself 
enrolled as one of Her Majesty's Ministers. 
Once launched on those waters he may steer 
his course in various directions, and .some¬ 
times hits upon currents that carry him into 
the office of Prime Minister. 

Talking with a member of the 
now late Ministry on the epoch as it 
i.owE. affected him, the conversation 
took an unexpected turn. 

“ I don’t remember anything about the 
first night,” he said, “except that after I 
had been sitting on the 
Treasury Bench a quarter 
of an hour Bob l.owe 
dropped in, and gave me 
enough to think of for 
the rest of the night. It 
was early in the Session, 
a nasty, wet evening, the 
jiavements thick witli 
mud. Lowe had evidently 
walked, at least part of 
the way, for his boots 
were all muddy. As he 
crossed one leg over the 
other I became painfully 
conscious of a piece of 
once white taire hanging 
out from the trouser by 
the heel, evidently con¬ 
nected with some under¬ 
garment. He wore a curious coat, with 
big pockets outside below the hips, such 
as in (]uiet country places one asso¬ 
ciates with the working poacher. 1 should 
not have been at all surjirised if he 
had brought out of one of these huge 
receptacles a fine hare, and 
other a brace of pheasants, 
evidently something there, 
that by a certain bulkiness, 
the bench filled up, I was 
pressing against it. 

“ With the ardour of a novice, I sat in my 
new place till close upon the dinner-hour. 
So did Lowe. Just before eight o’clock I 
said I would go and get some dinner. 
Lowe said he thought he wouldn’t trouble. 
Then he dived into the recesses of the pocket 
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out of the 
There was 
I guessed 
In fact, as 
conscious of 


next to me, dragged out a chunk of breatj, 
arid ate it on the Treasury Bench. That, 1 
fancy, was his dinner.” 

The gathering of«a new Parlia- 
MAKiNGj.v ment provides Mr. Biddulph 

BOOK. Martin with another world to 
conquer. During the existence 
of the House dissolved at the General Elec¬ 
tion of July, the figure of the member for 
Droitwich, with a stout volume under his 
arm, was familiar in the lobby and corri¬ 
dors of the House. He always seemed 
to be looking for’ someone. AVhen he 
found his quarry, the book was opened, a 
pen produced, and an autograph added to 
the long lik. 

Mr. Martin’s Parliamentary history does 
not date farther back than 1892. Soon 

after his appearance on the scene he 
conceived the notable idea of possess¬ 
ing himself of the autograj)h of every 

one of his colleagues 
in the memorable House 
of Commons that 
passed a Home Rule 
Bill for Ireland. When 
the Dissolution came he 
was able to congratulate 
himself upon possessing 
the signature of every 
man in the House except 
eight. One thus distin¬ 
guished was Mr. C. P. 
Mlliers, whose rare atten¬ 
dance made him hard to 
catch. 

In some cases Mr. 
Martin has enriched his 
volume with the photo¬ 
graph of a member with 
the signature appended. 
As the autographs accumulated, and the 

value of the book increased, he became 
anxious for its security. It was suggested to 
him that, taking a hint from the customs of 
the peregrinating clerks of Jiis own and other 
firms of bankers, he should, as he went his 
rounds, have the book attached to his 
person by a steel chain. Mr. Martin, however, 
resolved to trust to the honesty of his fellow- 
members, which was in the end triumphantly 
vindicated. No one stole or, as far as it is 
known, attempted to steal the precious 
volume. 

It is the second book Mr. Martin has 
compiled. The first, published under the 
title, “ The Grasshopper in Lombard Street,” 
is a history of the great banking-house in 
which he is a partner. 
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Ainonj' many pretty stories of 
Lord (iranville’s Lord AVarden- 
*■ ■ ship which liniier round Wahner 

( astle IS one ariout a cipher 
despatch. IJeing suddenly called to London, 
Lord (Iranville, at the time Foreign Minister, 
assured himself that one of his secretaries 
who was staying at the Castle had with him 
the key to the cijiher used in the private 
oflieial communications of the .Secretary of 
Stale. At dinner-time Lady (Iranville 
was startled by recei[)t of a long viess.age 
from her husband. Being in cipher, it wms 
evidently of great importance, and the secre¬ 
tary hastetied off to hunt up 


length. At one of these, just before th« 
close of the Sessioti. the guests are exclu- 
si\ely the high officials of the Hou.se, nc 
members of Parliament being present. Othei 
two are given to Her Majesty's Ministers and 
to the Leaders of tlie Opposition respectively. 
I'hus there remains lor ordinary members 
only a chance of inclu.sion in one of three 
dinners. As the guests .at any one banciuet 
do not exceed forty, it is obvious the process 
of exhausting the list is prolonged. As a 
matter of fact, it is, 1 believe, thought to 
be a reasonable matter if in a Parliament 
of average duration the list has been run 
through. Some hundreds of members (lected 
to the Parliament of ift92, for e.vample, 
returned to their constituents without having 
dined with the Speaker. 

Pressure of competition is to some extent 
relieved by the fact ihat^ still preserving the 
tradition of Mr. Parnell, the several sections 
of Irish members are united at least in this, 
that they do not dine with Mr. S|)eaker. In 
the later Ptirliainerits over which he pre¬ 
sided, .Mr. Peel refrained from going through 
the form of inviting them. Nor were the 
Labour members, wlio figured largely in tin 
last Parliament, :tt any time the Speaker’s 
gtiests. With them the great (,'lothes Hiffi 
citlly was an insitjierable barrier. The only 
excejition made in this respect was in tht 
per.soti of .Mr. Burt. Whilst he 


the key iti order to translate it. 

When the task was complete, 
the portentous looking desiiatch 
tttrned out to be a playful note 
to his wife which, amid the 
< otn])licatiotis of foreign affairs 
and the pressure of State work. 
Lord (Iranville had found time 


to comjiose and dispatch. 
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d'here is a vague 
impression outside 
that the Sjicaker in 
the course of a 


.Session dines the jvhole Hou.se 
of Commons in Uatches. His 


suite is far more gracious, ffe 
gives six formal dinners in the 
course of a Session, assuming 
the Session runs its ordinary 



was Secretary to the Boitrd ol 
'I'rade he was present at more 
than one Ministeri.al banquet 
given by the Siieaker, and was 
distinguished amid the uniforms 
by Wearing the dinner-dress ol 
a jirivate citizen. 

'Lhe mover and seconder ol 
the Address are always included 
in the first of the Speaker’s 
Sessional dinner-parties. It wil: 
fie reniemlieretl that a coupk 
of years ago, when Mr. Fenwick 
seconded the .Address, he was, in 
due course, invited to Speaker’s 
house, but not having Court 
dress or uniform, he felt 
constrained to forego iht 
privilege. 
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“ Flotsam ”; An OcedH Incident. 
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By Herbert Russei.i.. 


AWN at sea is the dreariest, 
bleakest, and most weird of 
effects which this wide world 
has to offer, I can conceive 
of nothing comparable to the 
sense of utter desolation pro¬ 
duced upon the mind by the first sifting of 
the faint greenish streak upon the black 
eastern sky, and the gradual stealing out of 
the wide cin-le of waters to the slow broaden¬ 
ing of the early twiUght. So cold, so ashen, 
so unspeakably lonely does the ocean appear 
in the grey and ghostly glimmering. Of 
course, with the flashing of the firmament 
into the wide splendour of morning, the 
aspect of Nature clianges as though by 
magic. But during the brief period which 
heralds the afuiroach of sunrise at sea, the 
mind is suljdued by a feeling almost of awe 
and sadness, such as no hour ashore could 
possibly exercise. 

I recollect that, on the particular September 
morning which is the date of the oiiening of 
my story, 1 thought 1 had never beheld such 
a scene of solitude as was revealed by the 
breaking of the ilawn. It was my watch on 
deck from four till eight ; and here I may as 
well tell you at once that I was chief mate of 
the barque Jessie, of London, and that my 
name is Stanley (lordon. \\’e were deep in 
the heart of the Atlantic, lying-up on a sharp 
bowline to the brisk gushing of the south¬ 
east trade.s, with our jib-boom pointing fair 
for Cape Town, whither we were bound. 

The small hours had been uncommonly 
dark, with a note of storm occasionally 
booming through the hoarse piping of the 
wind, that split into a thousand wild songs 
amidst the invisible rigging on high; and 
several times 1 had been on the verge of 
reducing sail, but kept all fast on recollecting 
that the barometer stood pretty high, and that 
we were in latitudes where the wind usually 
holds tolerably steady. The breeze lulled 
suddenly just before the eastern horizon 
commenced to open, and sunrise found the 
barque pitching with uncomfortable, jerky 
movements upon the heavy, foaraless swell 
that came shouldering up to her weather- 
bow; nearly upright, and the short, oily 


wake astern plainly showing that she was 
doing nothing over four knots an hour. 

“ Going to be a calm presently, Mr. 
Gordon, think you?” said the voice of the 
skipper at my elbowc The men were washing 
down, and in watching them swill the buckets 
of water along, I had not noticed him come 
on deck. 

“Why, sir, I don’t quite know what to 
make of the look of the weather. The sky 
has a sort of stony stare about it, so to spealq 
which I should reckon to mean more wind 
presently.” 

“ Or rain,” he answered. “ I’he glass don’t 
give indications of anything dirty.” 

Just then a man w'ho was on the foreyard, 
doing some job or other up there, hailed the 
quarter-deck. 

“ Halloa I ” cried Captain Dudley. 

“ 'I'here’s a sail right ahead, sir, about four 
miles off. Looks to me to be something 
wrong aboard of her, as she don’t seem to 
be heading on any perticler course.” 

We crossed to the bulwarks and peered 
ahead. Right in a line with our jib-boom 
end lay a small black object, looking to be 
upon tJie horizon from the comparatively low 
level of th*e banjue’s decks. The seaman on 
the foreyard must have had marvellous sight 
to detect anything uncommon in her appear¬ 
ance at that distance; to me she was just a 
little smudge against the dull grey of the sky. 
The skipper stepped to the companion-hatch, 
and fetched the ship’s glass from the rack. 
He levelled it, took a long stare, and then 
passed the telescope on to me with the ex¬ 
clamation, “ A derelict, or I’m mistaken ! ” 

I pointed the tube, and after a short spell 
of searching, there leapt fair into the circle of 
weltering waters a small brig, with her fore¬ 
topmast gone, her sails in great confusion, 
and lying with her head right up in the wind’s 
eye, all aback. Whether she was abandoned 
or not, we were as yet too far distant to per¬ 
ceive. The spectacle of that disabled vessel 
sent a thrill through me. It was impossible to 
conjecture of what scenes of destitution and 
misery she had been, or might even still be, 
the little floating theatre. Few sailors can 
view a derelict in mid-ocean wifivout emotion, 







pd although this brig ahead was not a total 
wreck, yet her apjtearance was sufficiently for¬ 
lorn to appeal to the mind as a tolerably com¬ 
plete picture 
maritime dis¬ 
tress. 

We neared 
her slowly, and 
meanwhile the 
captain and my¬ 
self continued 
alternately to 
w a t c li her 
through the 
spy-glass for any 
signs of life, but 
never once saw 
any indication 
that there were 
human beings 
on board. When 
we were within 
a quarter of ,'i 
league of her to 
leeward. Cap¬ 
tain Dudley 
motioned to the 
man at the 
wheel to put the 
helm down, and 
the /essie came 
slowly round, head to wind, and lay without 
way, curtseying in long floating plunges upon 
the surges. 

“Mr. (iordon,” said the captain, “will you 
take a couple of hands in a boat .and* go and 
overhaul that vessel ? I've a liotion that 
she’s a sound ship, aliandoned for some 
reason, which, perhaps, you’ll find out. If 
so, there may be a tidy salvage job for us all 
in her. Anyhow, go yr>u and se« wliat }’ou 
can- make of her.’’ 

“Aye, aye, sir,” I answered, and sang 
out for some men to lay aft and lower the 
port quarter-boat. The little fabric sank 
from the davits into the water. I took 
my seat in the sfern-sheets, and two fellows 
pulled with iwi^erful strokes towards the 
brig. As we drew' near, I looked narrowly 
at the vessel to try and discover what 
'vas amiss with her. She sat fairly higli 
upon the water, and it was evident that 
her hold W'as pretty dry. I seemed to find 
scarcely sufficient cause in her broken fore¬ 
topmast to account for her abandonment. 
We rounded under her stern, upon which 
was painted in large white letters the name, 
Wanderer, Liverpool. The quarter-boat 

floated undter the main-chains, and the sea- 
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men tossed their oats. Watching my chants^ 
I sprang, and gained the deck. 

I was satisfied in my own mind that th* 
brig was aban- 
dftned before 1 
boarded her, 
and the scene 
of her decks 
confirmed me 
in this belief. 
There were no 
signs of life any- 
where to be 
seen. Yet be¬ 
tween the bul¬ 
warks she look¬ 
ed as sound as 
though she had 
just come out 
of dock, and 1 
began to think 
with Captain 
Dudley that 
there might bt 
a tidy sum ol 
money to be 
earnt as salvage 
if we should 
carry her safely 
into some [X)rt 
Stepping tc 
the side, I called down to the two seamen 
to hitch the p.iinter of the boat to a ring¬ 
bolt and let her ride alongside whilst 1 
overhauled the brig below. 1 walked to the 
companion, and paused a moment gazing 
round at the weather. It looked rather blacli 
and dirty to windward, but I never reckoned 
that any cliange would he coming along foi 
the present, seeing that, according to Captair 
J )udley, the glass stood high, and we were ir 
tolerably deitendable jtarallels, 

1 put my foot upon the ladder and 
descended. The cabin in which 1 found 
myself was a small, plain, seagoing interior, 
lighted by a skylight in the deck over¬ 
head ; a narrow gangway or passage opened 
out of the after-end of it, which I supposed 
led to the sleeping berths. A row of lockers 
ran on either hand, serving as seats, and 1 
began exploring these to see whether I could 
come across the ship’s pajiers. I rummaged 
three or four of them without finding any¬ 
thing of note, but presently, in a corner 
locker, I discovered a black tin case, with the 
name of the vessel painted upon the lid of it. 
I immediately guessed that this would con¬ 
tain just what I wanted, and, lifting it out, 
pfaced it upon the table. The lid was 
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secured 1>>' a small brass padlock, but by 
pushing the pin out of the hinge with the 
point of my penknife, I succt'cded in 
lifting the cover. 'J'he case contained a 
little Imndle' of blue and white papers, 
bound together with a ijiecf of .S[mnyarn, and 
looking through them, I [ueseiitly fouml that 
this brig was the Wdudirer, of 178 tons, of 
I.,iverpool, to which port she was hound from 
{'alculta with a general cargo, of which a 
large pro[)ortion (suisisted of palm oil ; that 
Abraham Williams was the name of her 
master ; and that the vcs.sel and cargo were in¬ 
sured for ^,'33,500. I whistled Icjw when 1 read 
these figures. 'I'hey gave me some idea of 
the value of the jirize we had fallen in with. 

1 had probably lieen seated at that cabin 
tabic for aliout a (juarlcr of an hour, perusing 
those papers, when, lifting my eyes in the 
direction of the jias^age leading aft, 1 half 
started from my ehair at the spectacle which 
greeted me. Standing in tlie narrow' door¬ 
way, framed in it, and forming a striking 
living picture, was the figure of ;i young girl, 
regarding me fixedly, in a startled, undecided 
posture, as though not sure whetlier to 


convulsive gesture, and cried, hysterically, 
“Oh, I am so glad you speak English. I 
was afraid you might be a foreigner. Yes, 
I am alone here, and have been for the last 
three days. Oh, it has been frightfully lonely 
—fit to drive one mad at night.” 

She advanced into the cabin and seated 
herself on one of the lockers fronting me. 

“ How came you to be left alone here?” 
I inquired. “\Vhat has become of the 
crew ? ” 

“ I will tell you the story,” said slie, push¬ 
ing back her hair with a little, apologetic 
smile. “ My father is a merchant in Calcutta, 
and this is his ship. My mother lives in 
ringland ; they are not on very good terms 
- in fact,” she added, hesitatingly, “they are 
separated. 1 ahvtiys visit my mother once a 
year, and have usually gone home in one of 
tile big passen.gcr steamers. ]>ut this time 
my father wanted me to come in this ship. I 
had been ailing for .some wliile, and the 
doctor said that a long sea voyage would do 
me a great tleal of gtrod. 

“ C'aptain Williams, who commanded this 
vessel, was a \ery old servant of my father’s. 


advance or retire. She was 
tall and slight, aboul twenty 

years of age.as ne.ir.is I might 
guess, habited in a hhii- seige 
dress, and a str.tw s.iilor li.n, 
under whii li tier 1 Itestmit hair 
fell Ioom.-K updii lier siioiil- 
ders aiifl hack. 

We rent.lined staring at oiu- 


another in silence whil.st 
you might havi; counted 
a hundred ; then, get¬ 
ting a little the Ix'lter 
of my amazement, I 
said :- 

“ Are you alone in 
this vessel, miss ? I 
abandoned.” 


ais and a man ^under 

Vi joQf ag ysual. 

'• \VK REMAINED STARING AT UNK ANOTHKK IN VtVV (lark aDCl 

SIEKNCE.” » , 

Htoriwy, and the vessel was 
thought she was pitching a great deal, hut I was well seasoned 
now, and the noise and movement did not 


•\VK REMAINED STARING AT UNK ANOTHER 
SIEKNCE.” 


She brought her hands together with a trouble me much. I got into nfy bunk and 
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jrent to sleep. Presently I was awakened by 
a crash. A^ou know how confused one's wits 
usually are on being suddenly awakened, and 
I lay for a few* minutes before I gathered my 
senses together. I then sat up tojisten, but 
heard nothing except the dull roaring of the 
wind and the booming of the waves against 
the hull outside. .So I thought no more of 
the crash that had aroused me, being pretty 
well accustomed to all sorts of alarming 
noises by this time, and ])resently 1 fell asleep 
again. When I awoke, it was daylight, and 
the sun shining in at my ])orthole. I gtg up, 
dressed, and went on deck. 'I'o my astonish¬ 
ment the ship was deserted, the l>oats gone, 
and her mast broken. There was nothing in 
sight upon the sea, as far as I could see. 
'I'hat is all I can tell you.” 

“ The only solution I can offer is that 
another ship must have been in collision with 
this vessel,” said 1, “and that the (mov, 
fancying she was foundering, hastily aban¬ 
doned her, and look refuge u])on Ib.e other 
craft. \’et she shows no traces of having 
been run into. Anyhow, the seamen who 
manned this vessel must har e been a noble 
Set of fellows to hare deserted her, leavitig 
you behind to perish.” 

“ They rverc corvards - ruflian;;! ” she 
c.xclaimed, rvith a little, angry stam|) of her 
foot. Then changing her voice she said : 
“ Vou laelong to a shi[) somewhere near?” 

“Aye, to the bar<|ue /(-.iw, lying hove-to 
rvithin a mile. My captain sent me on 
lioard to ovi'ihaul this ressel. 1 .ucky he 
did ! ” 

“ Vou are one of the officers?*' 

“ Ye.s, nii.ss ; Stanley I lordon, chief mate, 
at your .service. Mav I inejuire your name? ’’ 

“Violet Carey.” After a jiause, she con¬ 
tinued : “ Will you take me rvifh you on 
board your ship ? ” 

1 rvas about to reply rvlien my ear (uiught 
a muffled roaring .sound, and now for liie 
first time I observed that the heavens or 
as much of them,as rvas visible through tla; 
square of the sk;^light- - had turned black as 
ink. 1 said, “ E.xc-use me a moment: I 
think a squall is coming dorvn upon u.s,” and 
clapping my c:ap on to my head, 1 sprang up 
the companion ladder. The instant I gained 
the deck, I beheld a white smother of wind 
and rvet bearing dorvn upon us, not above a 
hundred yards away, churning the sea at its 
base into a race of froth. To leervard, 
the /essie was clewing up her topgallant- 
sails, and had. a flag flying at her pftak, 
doubtless as a sigtral of recall 1 sprang 
to the bulwark to look for the boat; she 


had gone adrift, and rras blowing away i|i 
the distance of a cable’s length from th®| 
brig. 1 made a funnel of my hands, and- 
roared through them to the fcllorvs in her.', 
1'hey heard me and turned their heads, arrf ’ 
one of them held up an oar with which he ? 
rv.as sculling over the stern. I guessed the 
rest. 'I’hey had lost the other oar over- ' 
board, had cast ofl' the painter to pick it ■ 
up, and now the wind .and the .send of; 
the waves were drifting the littU: quarter- 
IxKit away. 

Hut even in the luief instant in whii:h I 
stood thus gazing, the squall was hooting 
through the rigging of the brig, and the wet . 
blowing along like clouds of steam, hi.s.sing 
sharply upon the decks. 'I'he vessel was 
under topsail and I'oreeourse, and under the 
pressure of these spaces of canvas she 
heeled over, and oven, and yet over, till 
the force of the first outfly had borne 
her nearly down to her Iteam-ends. I 
sprang to the wheel and put it hard up, that 
the vessel might have a chance to pay off. 
The sea was shrouded by the stpiall to within 
biscuit-toss of the brig, ,'ind the boat swallowed 
up by the flying wet gloom. The girl was 
standing in the coni|)anion, with her head 
and shoulders just above the level of the 
hatch, clinging with both hands and gazing 
around her, but with no .appearance of alarm. 
I'or my own part, 1 lelt no particular uneasi¬ 
ness. J reckoned this was but a passing 
squall, and that when it cleared away the 
/('ss/c' woulrl still be within sight, ready to 
bear up again and take us off. Indeed, I 
felt more immediate anxiety for the two men 
in the boat than for the safety of the girl 
and my.seir. 

'I'he brig’s head fell off presenti)', and 
away she went scudding before it, regaining 
a level deck as her veering brought' the weight 
of the wind right astern. Miss (,'arey quitted 
the shelter of the companion, and came to 
my side. 

“Where is your shi|)?’’ said .she. 

“ fVe have lost sight of her in tjie thickness 
of this squall 'I'he weather will Ire clearing 
again presently, anrl then we shall sight her 
afresh. Won’t you go below? You will 
be drenched to the skin if you remain on 
deck.” 

“ 1 will go and put on my mackintosh.” 

She disappeared and presently emerged 
again, clad in a waterproof, and bearing a 
seaman’s oilskin overall, which she extended 
to me. 

Put this on; it will keep you dry,” said 

she. 
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I was grati-ful for tlu; little act of attention, 
and pror-eeded to swathe myself in the painted 
coat. 'I'he sea was beginning to rise under 
the furious rush of the wiml, l)ut as yet the 
waves were nothing to take notice of. 1 
eyed the masts anxiously, not knouing but 
that they might have been rlamaged beyond 
the mere breaking oft’ of the fore-to))mast. 
But although the sails were swollen rigid 
as iron to the wet pouring of the blast, the 
spars seemed to stand the strain staunchly 
enougli. 

I continuid to grasp the wheel and keep 
an amidshi|t helm. It seemed to me, after 
We had been scudding in this fashion for 
aliout a quarter of an hour, that instead of 
abating, the wind slightly increa.sed in 
violence, and the atmosphere remained thick 
as a feather bed with the clouds of xvet 


driving along. 'I'he girl sa^, 
down on the grating just 
abaft the wheel, and we 
continued to /lalk. I .said 1 
was sur|)rised that the men 
should have abandoned the 
brig so readily, seeing what 
a valuable freight she car¬ 
ried, and how trifling the 
damage was. She answered 
that she supposed they hur¬ 
ried away in a panic. 

“ But,” .said she, “ .since 
the damage is so slight, as 
you say, wouldn’t it be a 
[lity to desert the [loor old 
IVandtrer 'l How far off is 
the nearest port ? ” 

“ Buenos .‘\yrcs will be 
about 500 miles west-son’- 
west from here. It is not 
rny intention to abandon 
the brig. I was .sent on 
board to rejiort whether 
she was sound and tight, 
with a view to carrying her 
to the nearest port. W hen 
the weather moderates, we 
will comnnmicate with niy 
shi[), into which ytm can 
transler if you wish, and 
Captain 1 )udley will send 
thri-e or four men on board 
to help navigate the 
li’anden'r" 

“ Where is your vessel 
bound ? ” 

“ Ca()e 'I'ttwn. You could 
easily take steamer there for 
England.” 

” When* is it going to dear up ? ’’ she 
asked, rising and shaking a sbower of 
sparkling raindroj)s off her mackintosh. “ If 
this storm is going to last, we may be blown 
out of sight of your ship.” 

” I was just beginning,to fear the same 
thing,” I answered, noticing with admiration 
the length of her hair, which, being loose, 
streamed in the wind in sinuous ehe.stnut 
folds. A thought entered my head. I said, 
“ Are you not hungry or thirsty? ” 

" 1 have not had any breakfast yet,” she 
replied. “ but there is plenty of food and 
drink in the little jjantry downstairs.” 

In this wise w.e chatted. As time went on, 
and the weather showed no signs of clearing, 
I began to feel a trifle an.xious. Unless the 
Jessk were making a free wind of it like 
ourselves, the pace at which we were surging 
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spite out of the 
carry tlie canvas 


through the seas would soon carry us out of 
tlte sphere of her horizon. I wondered 
whether the two men in the boat had 
suix-eeded in (etching the bartjue, 1x.‘Cause if 
not their chances of keeping their tiny fabric 
afloat in .such a sea as was Ireginning to mount 
would be small. Running dead before it as 
we were took much of the 
wind, and enabled us to 
which the brig 
had been under 
when 1 boarded 
her. Hut to have 
a I t e r e (1 the 
course, st) as to 
bring the weight 
o f t h e 1) 1 o w 
abeam, would 
ha\e been as 
much as the spars 
were worth ; and 
1 durst not leaie 
the wheel to start 
any halliartls or 
.''heets lest the 
vessel should 
broach-to. 

It might have 
l>een about nine 
o’clock when the 
first of this dirty 
weather burst 
down upon u.s. 
and not until 
after the hour of 
noon did it show 
any signs of 
mending. Miss 
C a t e y had 
brought me a 
plate of salt tieef 



and some ship’s 
biscuits, along 
with a mug of sherry and water, and 1 
contrived to make something of a meal, 
although the sea was running heavily. The 
helm kicked viciously, and needed clo.se 
attention to prewent the brig corning to. 
The wind was about north, with a touch 
of easterly in it, and therefore our course 
was slightly to the westwards of .south. 
Well, as I have said, the blinding smother 
continued to shroud the ocean to within 
fiistol-shot of u.s until past noon, hy which 
time 1 guessed we could not have run 
less than five-and-twenty miles; it then 
suddenly ceased to rain, and the horkon 
opened for a league around. I anxiou.sly 
swept the sfia with my sight, but there was 


‘no signs op Vf)UR SHIP,’ SAlli THE lilRL. 


nothing in view. The wind lost none of its 
violence with this clearing of the weatber; 
the heavens were dark with low^iying vapour, 
and the gale looked like lasting. 

•‘No signs of your ship,” said the girl, 
shading her eyes with a delicate little hand 
and scanning the circle around. 

‘‘ Not yet. AVe cantuit see more than 
three miles on every side, and it would be 

strange indeed if 
wc had not run 
more than that 
distance apart in 
all this time. It 
wilt clear still 
further pre.sently, 
1 e.xpect, and 
t h e n w e m a y 
sight her.” 

And suppo.se 
wc don’t ? " 

" I'hen, so far 
as 1 can see, we 
shall not be very 
badly off. W'e 
h a V e a g o o d 
stauiudi hull 
under our feet - 
at least, she 
seems sound 
enough - with 
plenty of provi¬ 
sions below, and 
wc are in a well- 
navigated ocean, 
wliere ships are 
aliundiint.” 

“ I wish I could 
relieve you at the 
wheel,” said she. 

" .VI y dear 
young lady, the 
kick of the spokes 
would fling \a)u to the deck. I can manage 
very well for the present; but if a very 
heavy sea is going to mount presently, we 
must try and heaxe-to, at the risk of losing 
our spars. Fortunately, the wind is fair for 
the South .American coast.” 

I should l,)ut weary you, besides spinning 
out my story to unreasonable limits, were I to 
detail in fall the pas.sage of the hf)urs of that 
day. Suffice it, then, if I tell you that, until 
sun.set, the gale continued to blow with 
unabated force. The horizon, during all this 
while, remained hazy, and we sighted nothing 
—eagerly as I swept the circle around every 
few' minutes. A long, regular sea chased us, 
arid my arms ached again to the strain of 
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keeping the wheel steady. Yet it would have 
imperilled the safety of the brig had I quitted 
my post. But shortly before the going of 
the sun, the scowling heavens opened into a 
number of patches of watery blue; a few 
misty beams shot slantwise across the western 
sky, and the weight of the wind very sensibly 
diminished. 

“I cannot make up my mind,” said I, 
looking into the binnacle to see that the 
lamp was trimmed, “ whether to lash the 
helm amidships, .and continue blowing away 
towards the South Americ.in coast all through 
the night; or whether to heave-to on the 
chance th.it any ship may be in sight when 
the morning break-s.” 

“ You talked of heading for Buenos Ayres 
in any case,” said Miss Carey. 

“Aye, it’s not my intention to ((uit this 
ship until her anchor is down in port. We 
have been blown so iar to the west- 
'ards that I look upon the ch.inces 
of our falling in with the /(’.o/f as 
very small now. 1 shall make up 
my mind to continue running. The 
wind is drop|)ing ta.st, and it will 
presently be quite .safe for me to 
leave the heliti.” 

So I remained at the wheel 
until the dusk of evening was 
fast changing into the obscurity 
of night, by w'hich time 
the stars were shining 
brightly over our mast- 
lieads, and the wind was 
no more tlian a stiff 
breeze. I then secured 
the helm amidships, and 
stood aside to watch 
whether the vessel would 
continue to run without 
attention. 'I’o my satis¬ 
faction I found that the 
amount of head-sail she 
carried held her as true 
as a hair before the wind. 

The side-lights were in 
their screens, but had 
burnt out; however, after 
rummaging awhile in the galley, 1 found 
a can of oil, and trimmed and lighted 
them. 

“ Now,” said I, throwing off the oilskin 
overall I had worn all day, “ I think we may 
leave the ship to take care of herself for a 
little while, Miss Carey, and go below and 
rest." 

Without a moment’s hesitation she led the 
way to the companiort and descended. ' I 


followed. A swing lamp was slung under 
the skylight, which I lighted. 

“ If you will excuse mfe; I will go to my 
cabin for a few minutes,” sai^, the girl, pass¬ 
ing her hand over her long tresses of hair. 
“ Really^ my appearance must l)e quite 
disgraceful.” 

She vanished through the little passage; 
and thinking I might find a few conveniences 
in the captain’s or mate’s cabin, I went 
exploring, and the first door I opened proved 
to be that of the late skipper’s berth. Here 
I refreshed myself, e.xchanged the wet jacket 
1 wore for a decent-looking pea-coat hanging 
against the hulkhe.ad, and made myself as 
presentable as the means at my disposal 
would .admit. I then returned to the cabin, 
and was almost immediately rejoined by the 
young lady. She had removed her mackin¬ 
tosh and hat, twisted her hair into a pile 


1 TRIMMED AND LIGHTED THEM." 

upon the top of her head, surmounted by a 
comb ; .and now—perhaps because I had 
more leisure than heretofore to obsen-e her 
—I seemed suddenly to discover that she 





was a very pretty young woman. She noted 
my change of attire, and said, with a 
smile :— 

“ 1 am glad see you have been making 
yourself at home. I will go and get the 
materials for a meal. ’ * 

Whilst she w’as putting some food upon 
the table, I stepped on deck for a few 
inoinent.s, and found the brig still running 
.all right; the weather continued to moderate, 
and the night was ilark, but cle.ir for a league 
ahead. 'I’he side-lights burnt brightly, and 
no vessel in the netghbo’urhood could fail to 
see us. 

IVe sat down to (]uite a sumptuous meal, 
evidently furnished forth from •delicacies 
shipped specially by the (.lalcutla merchant 
for the use of his daughtim The girl was in 
good spirits, and chatted much to me about 
her home in Imlia and such like matters. It 
was a queer situation, and one which Well 
illustrates the vici.ssitudes of ;i sailor’s life. 

I lelt wearied. .Apart from the fact that I 
had been up since four o’clock in the inort)- 
ing, it had been ri most fatiguing day for me, 
standing at the wheel, and steering the brig 
ihroughiiut the height of the gale. The 
young lady, too, told me she had scarcely 
clo.sed her ev<.:s during the two nights in 
which ^she had been alone on board the 

II anden r. 

“It will not be safe for me to leave the 
brig entirely to herself,” said I, “so I shall 
in.ike a bed for myself at the foot of the eotn- 
isinion-ladder, in order that 1 can he up and 
down at intervals during the night.” * 

" But it will be very unconiittrtable for 
you, Mr. Ciordon,” said she. 

I laughed, and answered that jteople in 
our pdight mustn’t trouble too much about 
comfort. Shortly after this she arcwe with a 
little yawn, and bidding me good-night, 
added that she should sleep with a feeling 
of .security to-night, and went to her berth. 
I stepped on deck to take a last look around, 
and found all ^well; the brig fiowling along 
with much seething of foam all about her 
side.s, rolling in regular swaying motions, and 
holding her course with scarcely a couple of 
points of yawing. On this I returned below, 
and going to the captain’s cabin, dragged 
the mattress from the bunk, and was about 
to make myself a shake-down u]X>n it, when, 
recollecting that Miss Carey had told me he 
had died of cholera, I drop[)ed the thing as 
^ if I had been stung, and went atid lay down 
upon one of the lockers, using my jacket im a 
pillow. 

Hard and Uncomfortable as my bed was, I 


slept well—that is to say, for a sailor. Several 
times during the night I was up and down; 
The morning broke fine and clear, with a 
smart breeze, which showed a tendency to 
veer into the south-east, the jmiper quarter 
for the trade win^. 'I'here was nothing in 
sight, although I mounted as high as the 
main cross-trees, when it was light enough 
to see the horizon around, and swept the sea 
with my sight. Hut. in truth, I was not 
very much concerned by this discovery, for 
tilready I had formed some tolerably definite 
notions of the practicability of navigating 
the iirig to Buenos Ayres single-handed, 
always supiKising, of course, that the weather 
f.ivoared me. I gathered in the slack of the 
brace.s, wliich were allowing the yards too 
much ))lay, shifted the wheel by a spoke 
or so, and returned to the cabin, where 1 
lound Miss Carey, looking wondi.-rfully fresh 
and pretty, engaged in getting some breakfast. 
.She iiupiired if my ship was in sight, and I 
.said, “No, I did nut sujipose she would he. 
We have been running dead on the American 
coast right through the night, and liave made 
great progress.’’ .And then, whilst we sat 
down to eat, 1 told her of iny scheme to 
t arry the ship to |)ort single-handed. 

Tt was bright and clear at noon on this day, 
and 1 succeeded in getting an oh.servalion by 
the aid of a sextant 1 found in the ca|)tain'.s 
cabin, making our position to he 37" 20 S., 
and about 45'' W’. : for the chronometer h.ad 
sto|>pt:(i, and I hail only iny watch to go h)'. 
I set ctnirse fur the mouth of the Rio de la 
i’lata, hut this change of direction brought 
the wind more aheam, and I found the 
vessel would not steer herself as she had done 
whilst running, 'i'his was awkward, as unles.s 
the breeze shifted again, it meant I should 
have to stand at the wheel all the time. 

But our troubles were nearer ending 
than 1 had sujiposed, for, at about four 
o’clock this .same afternoon, we sighted the 
smoke of a steamer coining up astern ; and 
a couirle of hours later a ffriiish man-of-war, 
on surveying service, lay floating within 
hailing distance <>f us. A boat })ut off, and 
a lieutenant stepped on hoard. 1 told him 
rny story, and after he had looked at the 
Virig’s ])apers, he said his captain would gladly 
lend me half-a-dozen men to carry the brig to 
Buenos Ayres, whither they themselves were 
bound. And, to cut this part of my narrative 
short, half an hour later we were buzzing 
merrily along in the wake of the war-shij), 
with a couple of hands aloft loosing the 
majn-royal, and the foam sluicing into 
cataracts astern. 
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'J'hr£-(' flays later I brought the Wanderer 
tf) anelior off the eity of Buevios Ayres, close 

alongside H.M.S. C -e, which liad arrived 

the night before. Miss ('.arey and myself 
immediately went ashore, anil alter visiting 
the British I'onsiil, who, received us very 
j'lleasantly, and [)romisi'd ns any assistance in 
iiis power that we might nei/d, the young 
lady cablefl to her lather a brief account of 
the disaster which liad befallen his ship, 
staling that the \essel w.is safe ami sound at 
Buenos Avres. in my charge, and that she 
herself proposed [U'oceeiling to I'aigland by 
.steamer. On the following day came back 
thercplv; " .\rrange with the geiilleman to 
carry 11 'andercr to l,iverp(>ol. and go in her 
yonrsell.'’ 

1 was willing enough to undertake the job, 
and Miss ('an-v stiid she would sotaicr gtt 
home in the brig jhnn have to wait a fort¬ 
night for the ni-xl stcanter. 'I heve was no 
troulrle in shi|iping a cn-w, .as Ihn nos Ayres 
seianed lull of seamen o\it of emplov. I 
found that the rules ol tin. service pn.cluded 
the men-^of warsmeii w h(» had assisted me 


from making any claims for salvage; so, on 
our arrival, 1 made each of them a substantial 
gift from a bag of money I had discovered in 
the captains cabin, making a note of the 
circumstance in the log-book. Whilst we lay 
at Ilticnos Ayres, 1 had such repairs executed 
as were necessary, and a week later, w’ith a 
fair wind, a stout siiip. and a ,good crew, we 
got under way, and put to sea. 

Our voyttge hoiiK' was uneventful enough, 
lasting just one month to the day. At least, 
when I say it was uneventful, 1 mean that it 
was ijrodiii'tive (.if nothing in the shape of 
maritime adventure : but to me it pnaved 
very evenllul, to be sure, for long before the 
U'a/idere/- arri\ed in the Mersey, Violet 
(iarev and I vvi.re in love with one another. 
1 never put in anv el.iim for salvage of the 
shi[), for the reason that evcntualh' old Mr. 
C.arev settli.sl y,'i0,000 uiion his diinghter 
and me ; gave us his bli.'ssing : ;ind saitl that 
J ougiit to consider mvself a vi.Ty liieky 
fellow ; which 1 certainiv did. ami, thank 
tiod, liavc ne\'er \'el loimd occasion to 
(diangt. my opinion. 



Gf^yhbuftd, 


An Account of the Qukf,n’s Foreion Mkssenoer Service. 
Bv J. Hoi.t Schooling. 



HE silver greyhound•]]»$ been 
from time immemorial the 
badge set apart for the Queen’s 
(or King’s) Foreign Service 
Messengers. Most of us 

know that sucli persons exist, 
but tlierc is only a very ha/,y notion of who 
Queen’s Messengers ane, and. beyond the 
fact that “they carry the despatclies," very 
little is generally known aliout these gemie- 
men and their duties. , 

Catching a Queen’s nies.scnger is not the 
easiest thing in the world, as there are only 
nine of thein, and, moreover, they are kc])! 
fairly actively employed fifty to sixty 
thoiis.and miles ])er annum is the average 
“mileage” of a Royal Courier. However, 
I have been finding out till I can aliout a 
very interesting and out-ofthe-way bit of 
Ifiireign Offitxt work, and 1 am now going to 
condense the results of mv iitquiries and 
interviews into a short account of the Queen's 
Foreign Messenger .Service. 

A “Q.F.S.M.” i.s not to be had by any 
system of competitive 
examination as yet known 
to the offittial torturers of 
candidates for (Government 
service. The very nature 
of their duties makes it 
imperative that these mc.s- 
sengers should be men of 
good social position, and 
of w'hom something is 
known ; for they carry the 
actual despatches sent to 
and fro our Foreign Office 
and the Embassies abro.ad, 
which are not in cijilier, 
and which, on occasions, 
are big with the fate of 
nations. A slip sn diplo¬ 
macy, a single caiti [irema- 
tnrely played, or accident¬ 
ally shown to an opposing 
Power, and— Poof! There 
might be a European war 
before the unlucky mes¬ 
senger could get back to 
Downing Street. The 
Turkey - Armenia - Vene - 
zuela - Uni ted-States-Trans- 
yaabQermanic difficulty of 
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matic ice sometimes becomes, and; hoty,- 
delicate are the^ little matters of Iptet-;' 
national controversy. 

But there is an examination to be passed ' 
before a man can be appointed Queen'*, 
F oreign Service Messenger : after a candidate ' 
has been noinintitcd by the Secretary of; 
State, he must satisfy the (fivil Service Com- ;; 
niissioner that he is between the ages pf=) 
twenty-live and thirty-five ; that he is a '-; 
ihi'ish siibicel; that he has a good know-*; 
ledge of eitlier French, (ierman, or Italian ; ' 
that he has su< h a knowledge of the first ftnitf ( 
rules of arithmetic as will enable him to make ■ 
out his aceoimts in the simplest form ; that he 
possesses sound hodily'health [the physical 
t;xamination is a very severe one]; and that 
he is able to ride and to perform journeys On 
hoiselituk. The necessity for expert horse- 
mansliip is not, of course, .so great now as it 
was before the extension of railways, when a 
(,)ucen's Messenger woukl ride continuously 
for live or six day.s. 

On one occasion, and in the depth of ■ 
winter, a Q.M., bearing 
very iinjiortant desjiatebes 
to the British Ambas- 
.sador at Con.sUtntinopile, 
covered the last 820 miles 
of his journey on horse¬ 
back, in the record time of;,; 
five days and eleven hours;, ' 
However, and as one of 
these Royal Couriers told ' 
me just after his return 
from St. Petersburg, thte: 
continuous and prolonged'; 
railway travelling is verjf;: 
trp'ing to even the strongest,;; 
man: an average of onfi.? 
thousand miles pier we^fefi 
year in and year out>'A^| 
travelling enough to gt^| 
the appetite of the moj^.; 
hardened traveller, ahifF 
this fact may perhaps bd;;' 
one of the reasons why : 
retired Queen’s Messengers \ 
go and bury them.selves int|' 
quiet, out - of - the * 
country placet). ; | 

The badge showq iit>) 
No. I is a handsqthe: 


last lantiaiw showed us No. j.—fhe BM«edwaysp*w;bn ^ P<w^ piece of silver-gilt worjc. 
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hangin" to It, aixi tlio whole ihitig is 
just over five inches long. .At the hark 
there is engraved the “No." of the Mes.sen- 
gi.-r who carries the badge, and “ l‘'oreign 
Office, \'.R. 11S76’’(the dale of the ap[)oint- 
ment). l!y llie Foreign Office Regulations 
which apply to t,)ueiai's Messengers this 
badge is to he worn rfxind the neck —a 
regulation more honoured in thi; Itreach than 
in the observance. Also by the Regulations, 
a special uniform ought to Ite worn when on 
duty--but it iiercr is, except in wartime. 
The uniform i-onsisls of 'a dark blue 
cloth doilltle-breasled frock-coat, with turn¬ 
down collar ; blue single-breasted waistcoat, 
buttoned up to the throat, with etiging of 
gold lace ; trou.sers of Oxford mixture, with 
a scarlet cord down the side scams : gilt 
buttons embossed 


The pay of a Queen’s Messenger is J1C400 
a year, with an allowance of per day for 
subsistence whilst on actual duty, all travelling 
expenses being, of course, ptlid by (lovern- 
ment. A messenger is engaged on actual 
service during rather less than one-half of the 
days in a yc.ar, for we must omit annual 
holidays and the intervals between each 
journey, so th;a he would thus receive about 
,;^i 504-^,'400^^ /,’550 per annum. There is 
also the udv.'intage of a pension on retirement 
from the Serr ir r-. 

In No. 2 W(; have a picture of a bag of 
d(.'S|)atches sealed and addressed to .‘sir 
I’hilij) (.iuvic, Ambass.idor at ( ionstantinople, 
and ready to be band<'d c>ver to a. (Queen’s 
Mcs.scngcr. d'his bag was done up just at 
the time whim the Turkish Armenian trouble 
was at its height, ami 1 dare .say a good many 
bags similar to that shown here were handed 
to t.Uiecn’s Messengers for .safe bestowal in 
their large leather bag. This one is of fine 
while canvas, aiioiit eighlecn inches long, and, 
like all these dcsjialch-bags, it was tied and 
.sealed by the (ihief tilerk at the .F.O., 
Henry .A. W. Her\ey, Fsquire, whose 
courteous assistance was of great vtiluc in 
the preparation of this article. 

I askfd .Mr. llervey if a des))atch-b.ag had 
ever been lost by a (,>ucen's .Messenger, 
and I learnt that tliere was no record of this 
having hap[)encd. Many years ago, when 
Mr. l lervey wa.s, as a h’.t). clerk, acting a.s 
sub.stitute for a Royal Courier, his travelling 
carriagi^ w'as upset in the snow near Berlin, 
and he and* his des|)atchofs wure temporarily 
separated - but the b:tg was found and the 
journey completed. 

No. 3 shows the lalnd .attached to the bag 
in No. 2, ^nd Ford .Salisbury's signature can 
be read at the left hand, p'artiv covered Iry 
the Roval .Seal. 

1 have described the uniform that ougkf to 
be worn by these Royal Messengers, and in 
No. 4 there is a picture of Mr. Harry Taylor 
ready lor a Russian journtA’ with dcs])atche.s 


with the Royal 
Cipher, encircied 
by the Crown and 
Garter, and having 
a greyhound pen¬ 
dant ; blue cloth 
cap with leather 
peak, band of black 
braid, and the 
Koyal Cijther and 
Crown gilt in 
front 
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not much uniform, hut the Ixidge is in fiis 
pocket. Mr. Taylor told me that, with one 
exception, he ami his comrades receive the 
utmost attention and civility on the European 
railways. The one excojrtion is t*ic Hari.s- 
Mediierranean line that runs south to the 
Riviera; and Mr. Taylor evidently h^s some 
cause to dislike the management of this line, 
for he asked me to mention the fai t just 
sltited. 

Another thing which Mr. 'Tavlor said 
(.night to l.ie known is the remarkahle hos|ii- 
rality received liy 
(,)ii(.'en’s .Messengers 
from the vXmhas- 
sadors abroad, and, 
indeed, from society 
g(.-nerally in all the 
I'airojiean cities. So 
leled are thes<;gentle 
men when they arrive 
in Paris, lierlin, 

\’icnna, St. Peters 
burg, etc., and so 
onerous are their 
social duties, that 
one Q. M. is reputed 
to kt'cp a new silk 
hat in every luiropcan 
capital ready to don 
when he gets rid of 
his travelling gear. 

Queen’s Messen¬ 
gers are largely re¬ 
cruited from officers 
in the Army, .and this, 
with the very respon- 
silile nature of their 
duties, may go some 
way to account for 
the fact that, when 
on duty, they are very 
important person 
ages. Perhafts some 
of my older readers 
who have chanced to 
be at Charing Cfoss 
Station when the 
outward Continental mail has been at 
the platform, liave seen a great, big man 
marching down the [ilatform, shouting 
“Room for Her Majesty’s Despatches!" 
The late Cecil Johnstone had this idiosyn¬ 
crasy, and he it was who, when in charge of 
despatches to the United States, was invited 
to visit Niagara, rooms in the hotel fitting 
reserved for him which had the best view 
of the Falks.* The burly Q.M. marched into 
his room, followed by an attentjant an<i by 


two porters with his luggage. He ■f’ 

up to the window overlooking the Falls, ati^ :■ 
then, turning to the obsequious altendantj 

exclaimed, “I)oes that d--.d.thing never \ 

slop?’’as he pointed to the rushing water. : 
Mistqry does not fecord the man's reirly. 

Three or four years ago. the Q.M. who 
told me this Niagara store was travelling op . 
;i French railway, and had reserved a eom- 
](arlmcnt for himself and his despatches. 
The tierman .Xmfi.issador in (lonstaminople, , 
Herr \’oii Radowii/., son in law of Prince 
liismarck, happened 
to he travelling along 
the same line, and, 

(111 the arrival of the 
train which contained 
our (.'ueen's Messen¬ 
ger, the Ambassador 
«as very anxious to 
seen re a c ouipart- 
meni. The station- 
master went along 
the train, and then 
rejiorted to His 
Excellciicy’s firivatc 
secretary that there 
was only one re¬ 
served compartment, 
and only one occu¬ 
pant of it “ but he 
is a (Jiieen’s Messen- 
geii something more 
than an Ambassa¬ 
dor”; the actual 
words spoken to the 
discomfited Herman 
Ambassador by his 
[irivate secretary 
being : “ J’ai fail de- 
mander, M’sicur 
TAmliassadeur, mats 
il parait tiue sur ce 1 
train ci Its AmbaS- 
satleurs ct lesCouriers; j 
de la Reine sont sur 
Ic meine plan.” (I*-, 
have made hiquiry^ ' 
Monsieur rAmhassadeur, hut it seems that on 
this train Ambassadors and Queen's Messengers ! 
are on the same footing). 

just now, 1 referred to a journey with 
desp.atchcs to the United States. For a good 
many years, about fifteen, the Foreign Office 
has ceased to send Queen’s Messengers to 
Washington ; the despatches are now sent in 
the care of the captain of one of the liners, 
wfio hands them over to an official from the 
British Embassy. 



Ni). 4 .-Makkv a. 'I am.ok, tvntly ft»i u M. 

IVlcrsliurj; 

From n J'Uoiti. hi/ C yuHtii/k-. 
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“Our (jrders are : ‘(’lO the shortest way in 

the sliortfst time”'.said to me a (^).iVI. who 

once had to start for Constantino])ie in his 
dress dolhas; and, in No. 5, 1 sliow a 
diagram of liurope which em])ha.si/es lliis 
order, and wliich illustr.-tles the lines of 
travel most often freiiuented hy lliese “ silver 
greyhounds.” 

Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Brus.sels, Constan- 
tino[)le, St. JVtershiirg, are the cities most 
frequently visited ; there are occasional 


journeys to Madrid and Rome, and once a 
month a (Ji.M. sets out foi reheran. Mes 
sengers are dis|iatched cMsy Wednesday to 
Brussels and Berlin, e\’ery alternate Wednes¬ 
day to .St. Petersburg, and every alternate 
Tuesday to (!onstantino[)le. There is a long 
li.st printed each month lor u.st; at the Fon.ign 
Office, which contains the tietails of every 
F.O. despalch-hag and Q.M. to be sent away 
during the month. 

As a rule, the Q)ueen's Messengers arc not 
called upon to start so suddenly as was the 
gentleman who had to rush off to Constanti¬ 
nople without having time to change his 
clothes: each of thimi knows that, in ordinary 
circumstances, he will, on such and such a 
date, be due tf> start for one or other of the 
European centres, and as those messengers 
who have just returned are placed at the 
bottom of the li.st of future despatches 
to be sent away, only the two or thVee 
gentlemen whose names are at the top of the 


list hold themselves in readiness to start at a 
moment’s notice. Sometimes, of course, 
there is a run on all available Messengers, 
and, in this connection, I hiay relate an 
amusing'incident that liapj)cned to one of 
them. 

Captain A., having jnst returned from St. 
I’ldersburg, saw his name placed at the 
bottom of llic list of Messengers ready for 
duty, and decided to spend bis antiei])ated 
fortnight in the south of Prance. About a 

after his 
at Monte 
Carlo, he was 
startled and an¬ 
noyed by the 
receipt of the 
following strange 
and a])parently im¬ 
pertinent telegr.-im 
fmmhead-quarters: 

Clerk, 
Ojfiee, to 
Caplain A. You 
ore /us/ oud dirty. 
Return ut oiwe." 

Iboing [mzzled 
:iwhile over this 
enigma, it occurred 
to Capt.'jin A. licit, 
wh.atever might be 
the cxplaiuition of 
the first sentence, 
was an 
order which his 
sense of duty com¬ 
pelled him to obey. 
So he jiacked bis traps and returned forth¬ 
with, to find on his arrival at Downing Street, 
that the R-logram, as originally dispatched, 
ran as follows: “iiw are first on duty. 
Return at once. ” 

'I'he most famous Queen’s MesscngC'f now 
living is the gentleman wlio.se portrait is 
shown in No. 6--Conway P. C. Seymour, 
Plsquirc. The most iJotahle Q.M. of 
modern days, and who is no longer living, 
was the Cecil lohnstone about w'hom 1 have 
narnited the little N'iag.ara story as it was told 
to me liy a present member of this honour¬ 
able corps. He was a man of immense 
])hysi(jue, and his personal demeanour com¬ 
manded the greatest res|)eet and attention 
from officials of every class and nationality. 
To him the most difficult journey might be 
intrusted, with the certainty that he would 
turn up at the desired spot at any given 
moment, true to time. When ttt length the 
Crpel hand of tirqe brought abogt the moptenf 


week 
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<for the gallant to retire n{x>n a pension, 
it is said tliat he was loth to quit his long 
familiar work, and that, seeking an interview 
with the h'orcTgn Secretary, he said, “ Well, 
my lord, if 1 must n iire, 1 must ■.•but all I 
can say is that 1 am willing to ride, swim, 
walk, or run with any man of my ajue in the 
three kingdoms for a thousand ikhiiicIs ' 
and there is little doubt« 
that lie would have 1' 
won his wager. 

I have already men- • 
lioncd the answer 1 
received at the Foreign 
Office to my inquiry 
about the loss of des- 
|)atch-bags by Queen's 
Messengers, and, 
among the adventures 
of these trusty couriers, 
there is includetl the 
following incident, 
which went very near 
to lieinga most .serious 
diiilomatic “ accident.” 

Once, when Oreat 
Jh'itain was on the 
verge of a war with a 
great Oontinental 
Tower, a certain (J.M. 
was intrusted with dcs 
|iatches of the highest 
importance, aiul was 
instructed to make the 
best of his way 7 'ia 
Atliens to Oonstanti- 
nople, in order to rlc- 
liver them to the 
british Ambassador in 
the latter city. 'The 
route chosen was by 
Marseilles, and thence 
liy sea to Athens, 
where, the messenger 
Was tokl, an English 
man-of-war w'oulrt be 
on the look out,* and 
take him on to Con¬ 
stantinople. 'Thet^.M. 

embarked in due time at Marseilles on lioard a 
vessel bound for Athens, and after a good 
voyage was ap])roaehing his destination. 
When, how'ever, the vessel was just rounding 
the point of land some little distance before 
the harbour of the I’ineus is reached, a man- 
of-war's boat, manned by sailors in the British 
uniform, and flying the British flag, was 
seen coming round the opposite point, and 
signalling the in-coming vessel. 'The 


(fueen’s Messenger accordingly asked the, j 
cajitain to heave to, in orde.r t'nat he might f 
be pul on board the lioat .sent to leteh hinp ;; 
'The captain at lirst demurred, saying it w’^ iv 
an inconvenient spot to stop in. that the 
British nian-of-w.it must be in the harlxnir of 
llie Tira'iis, and that tlie t,)..M. could more 
easily go on l.ioard of her there. Ultimately, ■; 

however, at the mes- , 

.... ..' senger's renewed rc- . 

fpiesi, the eaptain was 
about to stop his ship, 
when. Irom the oppo¬ 
site direetion, was seen 
eoming from ‘the har¬ 
bour ir .sa/md British 
iiiaii t\f war's boat, row¬ 
ing towards them at 
hill speed, and signal¬ 
ling violently. Imme¬ 
diately this second 
boat lame into view, 
the first boat turned 
round, and rowing 
quickly round the 
opiiositc point, dis- 
,i[)pearcd from sight. 
I'hc second boat on 
nearing the vessel was 
found to he in com¬ 
mand of a British 
ninal officer, and the 
was soon safely 
deposited on board the 
I'rilish man-of-war in 
the harbour. Sub- 
se(|uent investigation 
is said to have made it 
evident that an attempt 
liad been made to 
kidnap the Queen’s 
Messenger with his 
irnjioriant despatches, 
by means of a boat got 
up under false colours! ; 
I cannot, of course, 
personally vouch for 
the whole trutli of this 
strange incident, but a 
Q.M. of fifteen years’ service told me that 
the authority res|)onsil)le for it is someone 
liehind the scenes of Foreign Office 
exjierience. 

Ready wit, prompt courage, and quick 
resource in difficulty are sfime of the cardinal 
points of a good Messenger, and in this 
connection I may tell a little tale of one of 
ot/r Queen’s Messengers which, although it 
refers to events of many years ago, is yet a 
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samjjle of what might even nowadays be 
expected from a Q.M. in times of political 
disturbance and anxiety. 

A bvirning'ixjlitical question had arisen at 
a ceitain European cajjital, in which question 
both tjreat Britain and anSther great Power 
Were largely interested. 'Pwo messengers 
were di.spalched Irom that ( apiial one even¬ 
ing. One, an English Foreign .Service Mes¬ 
senger, conveying (ies[)atclies r)f a most 
pres.sing nature, regarding the. pending con¬ 
troversy, to be d(-livered in 1 (owning Street 
to the .Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
the other, a courier of tin- great Power 
in (juestion, charged with the convevanci- 
of similar intelligence to his .Ambassatlor 
in l.ondon. both messengers were strictly 
enjoined not to lose a niomi nt on the 
road, but to press on at llu' highest |)ossible 
rate of speed, d'lu^ Fngllshnian, however. 


to face the stormy passage to Dover. A 
.start was .soon made, and,- after a very 
rough passage, this stout-hearted Queen’s 
Messenger had the satisfaction to place 
his foot 'on British soil a good twelve 
hours ahead of his rival. He hurried 
up to-'London, and safely delivered his 
precioiis despatches. It is said that the 
Foreign .Secretary gave this Q.M. an 
honorarium of too guineas, on the spot, .as a 
tok(ai of his admiration for the j)luck and 
resouretdul energy di.splayed by th(! feat, the 
siieeess of which enabled the Minister to 
deal with a critical International tiU.'slion as 
the sole possessor -for twelve hours —of 
most iin|)(irtant information, and in .sueh a 
way as to secure the l)est interests of this 
eounlry. 

This episode serv(x to illustrate the very 
im[>ortant duties of these Royal couricr.s. 


was privalidy inlonuerl that if lie could 
by any means outstrip bis colleague, or 
delay him on the wav, so as to place the 
despatches in the b.nuls ol the .'-'cerelarv 
of State before the Foreign Ambas.sador 
in London C(iuld have received the .s'liue 
■information, the time thus gained would 
be of great advantage to I'inglaiid. 

The two niessengei's frateriii/.ed on (he 
journey to London, tlie L.iiglisliman all 
the while casting about' for any scheme 
whereby he might delay his conqianion, 
or ativanee himself. No |Ki.ssible o|)en 
itig presented itself until Calais was 
reached, when fortune favoured his 
euterpiise in the shape of a severe 
storm, which prevented the mail-boal 
from getting away from Calais harlxtur 
that night. The astute at once 

saw and graspetl his elianee. Apjiroaeli- 
ing his travelling companion, he [iroposed 
that, as the boat could not start that 
evening, they should at once seek qu.ir- 
ters for the night at the neighbouring 
, hotel. No .sooner .said than done; the 
foreign courier seeing no helj) for it. and 
. easy in the thought that his Paiglish 
colleague wa.s in the .same I'light as him¬ 
self, willingly consented, in the circiim- 
^ances, to take a night’s rest, and the 1 
two speedily reached the hotel and 
eng.aged their lieds. Directly, how¬ 
ever, the English mes.senger had seen 
iphis foreign companion safe into his 
bedroom, he him.self, instead of going 
to his room, quietly slipped out of the 
hotel.; By dint of literal offers of 
money he at length succeeded in per¬ 
suading the owner of i a lugger in port 
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j.-rA Foretipi Office Passport^ nearly idendcal wit<t that carried 
a Queens iHleMenger when carrying despatchas. 
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and if such incidents do not occur as i)art of 
the daily routine of a t^lucen's Mcssenitcr's 
life, the outbreak of war liclwecn I'airojican 
J’owers may at any time render tlie Sciaice 
one'of danger, and expose the Nfessmiger to 
hairbreadth escn|)es and to all the vieassitiidcs 
of war. During the Franco (lerman War, in 
1H70, Captain RoI)bins, when enijiloyed on 
Queen’s Messenger ServFa', was as m arly as 
possible shot as a spy by the Fri'iiclt. The 
badge ho produced (see No. i), and his 
passport (see No. 7), were totally disfegarded 
as evidences of his ofTicial missfon, an<l h<- 
was saved fn)m death only by the iriendiv 
action of the landlord of his hotel, aided bv 
a lucky chance. 

The passpoi t in No. 7 is not quite idifiitieal 
with that always carri(.-d by a (,). M. when he 
is on duty, but the difference is very slight. 
A Queen’s Messenger's special ])assport has 
the Royal .Arms in red instead of in black, as 
in No. 7, and the words *' Courier’s I’assyKirt ’ 
appear above Ihe crown. In all other 
respects- so I a*m told by one of the nu s- 
sengers — these special passports for the 
Silver Cireyhounds of the Foreign Office are 
identical with that facsimiled in No. 7. 'I’he 
coat of arms at the bottom, at the left of 
Lord Salisbury’s signature, is that of the 
great House of Cecil, and Lord .Salisbury’s 
motto, which is seen on the scroll, Scro sed 
Serio, means Lafe, hut in earnest. The blattk 
patch in the bottom left-hand corner of No. 7 
covers the stamp, to show which, I am told, 
might entafl the confiscation of the whole of 
the ptesent isspe of hfegaizine, besidi?* 
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being the possible cati.se of other- calamitit® i; 
too dreadful to mention. 

By the way, it may be useful to say that a : 
jiassport is always worth taking ►abroad when 
one travels. We may not have occasion to 
use it, but if any’difticulty ari.se [and in these 
days of amateur photographers ami jealous 
Freneh and tlerman .sentries, difficulties d<> 
arise] the possession of a p.issjioit goe.s a., 
long way to smooili things down, and to j 
prove to a snspieioiis military or police ' 
official tliat yon are really an Fnglish tourist, 
and not a spy in the disguisg of one. 

In Nos. 8 and q are two more |iortraits of 
tUicen’s .Messengers, Captain l’hili|) H. M. 

\\ ynter and ('aptain the I ion. Hugii H. H.ire. 
Inspection of tliusc [ihotographs suggests that 
ncitlier of these genlleuieu, and esjieeially 
t'aptain W'ynler, eould be easily deterred or 
eireumvented in the c/clnery of the des- 
pauT.es intrusted to ilieiii. Incidentally, I 
may say that the duties of a <,).M. are not 
entirely eoiifuied to the conveyance of the 
despatch bags to and fro our Foreign Office 
in Downing Street and tlie British Fmbassies 
aliroad. for exainjile, when the Qluceli or 
the Secrclarv for Foreign AITairs is out of 
Fngland, one or more of these ‘‘ silver grey¬ 
hounds” is eonstantlv travelling to and fro 
with Royal and official despatches ; similarly, 
when tile Prince of Wales is tnavelling 
as the Prince of Wales [not when he travels 

as Count - 1 the duties of a Queen’.s 

Messenger extend to the conveyanee of 
despatches to and from the Prince. 





MfiHtienger. 
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'I'he 8.15 p.in. Continental mail from 
Charing t'ross is the train most used by 
Queen’s Messengers for setting out on their 
journeys, and .soiiiftimes when ixdilical affairs 
are strained, and when there is a high degree 
of dii)lomatic pressiirt;, as ^ January last, a 
seanty “ grace ” of ten minutes or so is allowed 
for the departing courier to catch this 8.15 
train to the (‘ontinent. In the case of illness 
or accident interfiling with the fulfilment of 
his duty fry a (J.M., one of the foreign 
Office clerks would he sent willi the 
despatches if no other (Jui'cn’s Messenger 
were immediatidy available ; and a Park Lane 
physician is retainral by the foreign Office 


the pleasure of paying for it ourselves.® 
The late Major Hyng H 4 M was no less 
famous as a collector of works of art and of 
curios than as a (lueen’s Messenger. His 
house a( Petersham was strrred with the 
fruits of his many travels, and, in No. 10, 
1 sh(j>^’ a picture of tlu? gallant Major 
surrounded by his treasures. 

As regards the future of this \'cry interest¬ 
ing Queen’s fora.-ign Message Service, it may 
be .safely said that so long as we have 
diplomatists to look after our intei'ests abroitd, 
so long shall we have (Jueen's Messertgei's. 
But if a lime should come when Amlia.s.sadors 
are imjrrowd out of e.'dstence, why then we 



io,*--lhe lat« Majoi- I>v-sc H/vi.i., s ftlcsspngcr, •summiulpil by iht* fnuts of his iijanj' travels. 


for special servici' in connection with the 
Queen’s f'oreign Mes.sengrr Serr iee. 

Some of the incidents 1 havrr narrated 
.show that the bearers of these important 
despaUrhes which, as 1 have alrcaih staled, 
are not in ci])her must not only be well 
supplied with rertrly money for travelling ex¬ 
penses, but that they nui.st have considerable 
latitude allowed to them as regards the mode 
of travelling, e.specially when on urgent 
business. I asked one of the Messengers if 
members of the corps were allowed by the 
' Jiegulations to charter a special train or a 
special steamer, and his answer was: “\’es, 
if ttere’s cause for it, but if we engage a 
Sf>ecial train without due necessity,^ we have 


shall have no des])atchcs to send to them. 
It may be thtil the f oreign Se(;retary of State 
will, at some future date, 'sit in his ch.air at 
1 towning Street, surrounded hy Continental 
telephone tubes, and, speaking an Inter¬ 
national vola()uk, will person.ally .settle 
with Poreign .States all those affairs which 
arc now handled by our Ambassadors 
abro,ad: meanwhile, and until this ideal 
state of things is realized, the “ Silver 
(Jreyhounds ” of the Foreign Office w’ill con¬ 
tinue to perform their many journeys, and 
to combine with the fulfilment of their duties 
the very important capacity of “ being silent 
in five languages ”~a gift of the highest value 
to a Queen’s Messenger. 






















Rodney Stone. 

By a. CONAN DOYLE. 

CHAPTER VII. 


THE HOI'E OK ENfn.AM). 

iin(L‘ drove for some time in 
;ilenee', but I was ecjnseioiis 
Ii.Tt hi.s eye wasalw.-iy.s eoming 
ound to me. ami I had an 
ineasy eonvietion th.at lie was 
ilready beginning to ask him¬ 
self whether he could make anything of me, 
or whether he hatl been betrayed into an 
indiscretion when he had allowed his sister 
to persuade him to show her son something 
of the grand world in which he lived. 

“You sing, don't you, nephew’f” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“ Ves, sir, a little.” 

“A baritone, I should fancy?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And your mother tells me that you jtlay 
the fiddle. These things will be of service 
to you with the Prince. .Music runs in his 
family. Your education has been what you 
could get at a village school. Well, yon are 
not examined in < Ireek roots in |)olite society, 
which is lucky for some of us. It is as well 
just to have a tag or two of Horace or 
V”irgil; ‘ sub legmim: fagi,’or ‘ ha bet fiemnn 
in cornu,’ which gives a llavour to one’s con¬ 
versation like the touch of garlic in ,a salarl. 
It is not /mu /on to be learned, ,bul it is a 
graceful thing to indicate that you have for¬ 
gotten a good deal, ( am you write verse ? ” 

“ I fear not, sir.” 

“ A sin.'ill book of rhymes may be had for 
half a crown. Vers de Sorhite aVe a great 
a.ssistance to a yottng matt. If you have the 
ladies on your side, it rloes not matter whom 
you have against you. \'ou must learn to 
0|)en a door, to enter a room, to firesent a 
snuff-box, raiiiing. the lid with the forefinger 
of the hand in which you hold it. You must 
acipiire the bow for a man, with its necessary 
touch of dignity, and that for a lady, which 
cannot be too humbli.', and should still 
contain the least sus[)icion of abandon. \'ou 
mtist cultivate a manner with women which 
shall be deprecating and yet audaciou.s. 
Have you any eccentricity ? ” 

It made me laugh, the easy way in w'hich 
he asked the question, as if it were a mo.st 
natural thing to possess. 

“You h%ve a,pleasant, catching laugh, at 
all events," said he. “ But an eccentricity is 


very bon ton at present, and if you feel anj'” 
leaning towards one, I should certainly.* 
advise you to let it run its course. Peterham' 
would have remniiu'd a mere peer all his life 
had it nut come out that he had a snuff-box 
for every day in the year, and that he had 
caught cold through a ivii.stake of his valet, 
who .sent him out on a bitter winter day with 
a thin Sevres china box instead of a thick 
tortoisishell. That brought him out of the 
ru< k, you See, and )K'oiile remember hiiii. 
Even some small eharaeleristic, such as 
having an ajaicot tart on your sideboard 
all the year rouml, or putting your Candle out 
,Tt nigiit Ivy stuffing it,under your pillow, 
serves to separate yem from your neighbour. 
In my own ca.se, it is my precise judgment 
u|)on matters of tlress and decorum which 
has ])laced mt^ when.' I .am. 1 do not profe.s,s 
to follow' a law. I set one. h'or examjile, 

I am taking you to-day to see the Prince in 
a nankeen vest. W hat do you think will be 
the con.sc(jucnce of th.'il ?” 

My fears told me lliat it might he my own 
very great diseomfilure, but 1 did not say so. 

“Why, the night coach will carry the news 
to l.onilon. It will be; in Brookes’s and 
While’s tomorrow morning. W ithin a week 
St. jaines’s Street and the Mall will be full of 
nankeen waistcoat.s. A most [lainful incident 
happened to me once. My cravat came un- 
doiu’ in the street, and 1 actually walked 
from C’arlton House to Watierks in Brtiton 
Street with the two ends hanging loose. Do 
von .suppose it shook my [losition ? The 
same evening there were dozens of young 
bloods walking the streets of Lonilon with 
their cravats loosi-. If I had not re-arranged 
mine then' would not be one tied in the 
whole kingdom now, and a great art would 
have Ihcii prematurely lost. \'ou have not 
yet began to iiractise it?” 

I confcs.sed that I had not. 

“Yon .should begin now in your youth. I 
will nnself teach you the coup d’archel. 
By using a few hours in each day which 
would othcrwi.se be wasted, you may hope to 
have excellent cravats in middle life. The 
whole knack lies in pointing your chin to the 
sky, and then arranging your folds by the 
gradual descent of your lower jaw.” 

IVhen my uncle spoke like this there was 
always that dancing, mischievous light in his 
large blue e>’®^ which showed me that this 
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humour of his was a conscious eccentricity, 
depending, as ! believe, upon a natural 
fastidiousness of taste, but wilfully driven to 
grotesque lengths for the very reason which 
made him recommend me also to develop 
some peculiarity of my own. When I thought 
of the way in which he had spoken of his 
unhappy friend, l.orti Avon, upon tlie evening 
before, and of the emotion which he showed 
as he told the horrible story, 1 was glad to 
think that there was (he heart of a ni in 
there, however nuieh it might please him to 
conceal it. 

And, as it happened, I was very soon to 
have another peep al it, for a most unex- 
;pected event beiell us as we 
drew up in front of the (Irowii 
Hotel. A swarm of ostlers and 
grooms had rushedi oiil to us, 
and my uncle, throwing down 
the reins,gatliered 
Fidelio on his 
cushion from 
under the seal. 


travel. Where, then, could .he have vanfet 

tn ^ 



‘ WK hkkw m* in krdnt op tiu-; ckown hotpi." 


“Ambrose,’’ he cried, “you may take 
fidelio.” 

But there eame no answer. 7 'he setit 
behind was unoccupied. Ambrose was gone. 

We could hardly believe our eyes when we 
alighted and found that it was really so. He 
bad most certainly taken his seat tbere> at 

Oak, and from there an yte bad 
I'^thout Ahi 


to ? 

“ He’s fallen off in a fit! ” cried my unde. > 
“ I’d drive Itack', but the Prince is expecting 
us. Where’s the landlord ? Here, Cop- 
jringcr,^ seiKl your best man back to Friar’s 
tlak l/. ftist as his horse can go, to find news 
of my vail I, Amlirose. See tliat no pains he 
spared. Now, nc])hew, we shall lunch, and 
then go up to the Pavilion.” 

My uncle was njuch disturbed by tlie 
strange loss of bis valet, the more so as it was 
his custom to go tlirough a whole series 
of wasiiings and 
changings after 
even the sliortest 
journey, i’or my 
own [tart, mindful 
of my mother’s 
advice, 1 carefully 
brushed the dust 
from my clothes 
and niadc mvself 
as neat as possiltle. 
My heart was 
down ill till- soles 
of my little silver- 
buckled shoes now 
that 1 h;id the im¬ 
mediate prospect 
of meeting so great 
and terrible a per¬ 
son as the Prince 
of Wales. T had 
Seen his flaring 
yellow barouche 
ilyiiig tlirough 
Friar's (.)ak many 
a time, and had 
halloaed and 
waved my htit with 
the others a« it 
jiassed, but never 
in my wildest 
(Ire.Tiiis had it en¬ 
tered my head that 
1 should ever be 
called upon to look 
* him in the face and 

* answer his <[ues- 

tions. My mother had taught me to regard 
liim with reverence, as one of those W'hom 
(iod had placed to rule over us, but my uncle 
laughed when I told him of her teaching. 

“You are old enough to see things as they 
are, nephew,” said he, “ and yoiir knowledge 
of them is the badge tliat you are in tltot 
inttef circle where I ibeho to place, yo% 
^ > ,«o one who know? Prince 




better than I do, and there is no one who their hats flew from their heads as we pas^i; 

thists hifn less. A stranger contradirtion He took little notice of these greetings saW; 

of qualities vftis never gathered under one to give a nod to one, or to slightly raise hhi' 

hat. He is a man who is always in a hurry, forefinger to another. It chanchd, howeV^jJ 

and yet has never anything to do. He fii.sses that as we turned jnto the Pavilion Groufit^; 

about things with which he has no»*'oneern, we met a magnificent team of four coal-tdac^ 
and he tieglcets every obvious duty. ^ He is horses, driven by a rough-looking, niiddle- 
generous to those who have no claim upon age-d fellow' in an old, weather-stained cape, 
him, but he has ruined his tradesmen by riiere was nothing that 1 could see to distin- 
refusing to pay his just debts. He i.s alTee- guish him from any [irofessional driver, save 
donate to casual actiujintanccs, but he dis- that he was chatting very f'rcdy with a dainty 
likc!) his father, loathes his mother, and is little woman who was perched on the bo-X 
not bn speaking terms with his wife. He beside him. 

claims to be the first gentleman of Hngland, " Halloa, Charlie ! (loud drive down?” he 
but the gentlemen cried, 

of England have 
responded by 
blacklralling his 
friends at their 
dubs, and by warn¬ 
ing birn off from 
hitnvmarktl under 
sns|iicion of hav¬ 
ing tampered with 
ahorse, lie spends 
his dnr s in uttering 
noble sentiments, 

<aiul contradicting 
ih.mt liy ignoble 
; clions. He tells 
stories of bis own 
doings which are so 
grotcs(jiic that tlu’v 
can only be ex¬ 
plained by the mad¬ 
ness which runs in 
his blood. And 
yet with all this, he 
can be courteous, 
dignifiedand kindly 
upon occasion, and 
1 have seen an 
impulsive good- 
heartedness in the 
man which • Irgs 

made me overlook " mv i.sn.K .m mm ..kim i>u-n]tv,’ " We’d start witt 

faults w’hich come f'ur swingle - Iran 

mainly from his being placed in a posi toiiehing, and we’d have your dinner ordered 
tion which no one u[K)n this etirlh was coeki-d, laid and eaten before you were then 
ever less fitted to fill, but this is Itelweeii to claim it.” 

ourselves, rKiphew ; and now you will come " By George, yes, Letty is right 1 ’’cried th< 
with me and you will form an ojtinion for man. “ I)’you start to-morrow ? ” 
yourself.” “ Ves, Jack.” 

It was but a short walk, and yet it took us “ Well, I’ll make you an offer. Ixjok y< 
some time, for my uncle stalked along ^with here, Charlie ! I’ll spring my cattle fron 
fP'eat dignity, his Lace-bordered handkerchief the Castle Square at quarter before nine 
in one hon^, and his cane with the clouded You can follow as the clock strikes. Pvt 

. amber bead dnngling from the other. Every- .double the: horses and double the weight 
..il^t seetned^to, know. hjra(||ga'd,^ _ ,.roucb .as ;;'me,;_,bef0re ,we cros: 
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Westminster Bridge, I’ll pay you a cool 
hundred. If not, it’s my money - play or 
pay. Is it a match ? ” 

“ Very gdbd,” said my unde, and, raising 
his hat, he led the way ,into tlie grounds. 
As I followed, I saw the woman take the 
reins, while the man looked alter us, and 
squirted a jet of t{>ba':co-juii:e from between 
his teeth in coachman fashion. 

“That’s Sir John i.ade,” said my uncle, 
“ one of the richest men and best whips in 
England. There isn’t a professional on the 
road that can handle either his longue or his 
riblwns I letter ; Iml his wife, l.ady I.elty, is 
bis match with the one or the other.” 

“It was dreadful to hear he'r,” said 1. 

“Oh, it's her eeeetitrieitv. W'e all have 
them, and she amuses the Prince. Now, 
nephew, kee]) elosi^ at my elbow, and have 
your eyes ojien and your mouth shut.” 

Two lines of magnilieent red and gold 
footmen who guarded the door bowed deeply 
as my uncle and 1 jiassed betwa t n them, he 
with his head in the air and a manner as il 
he entered into his own, w hilst I tried to look 
assured though iny heart was heating thin and 
fast. Within there was a high and large hall, 
ornamented with Eastern dei-orations, which 
harmonized with the domes and minarets of 
the extcii.ir. .\ mimber of people wen.' 
moving quietly ahmil, forming into groups 
and whispcaing to e.teh other. Otie of these, 
a short, httrl), red lai-ed man, full of fuss and 
self-importam-e, eaiiK' luirrying up to nn' 

; uncle. 

“I have de goot news. Sir Charli's,’’ said 
he, sinking liis voice as one who speaks of 
, weighty metisiires. “ Rs is! Vi'lh iuU-l ■■ d;it is, 
I have it at last thoroughly done.” 

“Well, serve it hot,'’ said my uncle, coldly, 
“and .see that the satu es are :i little hetter 
than when last I diiual at Carlton tionsi'.” 

“Ah, mine Coll, yon link 1 talk of de 
cuisine. It isileafliiii ofde I’rimedal I speak 
of. l)at is one little vul-iiu rent d.il is worth 
one hundred tousand pound. 'I'en per cent, 
i and double to he rejiaitl when de Rojal papjia 
: die. Atks isf ferfis;. Coklshmidt of de 
Hague have took it u|). and de Dutch ])ublie 
has subscribe de money.” 

■ f “Cod help the Dutch public!” muttered 
.my uncle, as the fat little man liustled off 

: with Iris news to some new-comer. “ 'I'hat’s 
is the Prince’s famous cook, nephew. He has 
' hot his equal in England for a. fik/ saute nux 

■ -tkiampignoHS. ■ He manages his masters 

, 'money affairs.” . 


“ I should have thought .that some respect¬ 
able banking firm-” 

My uncleanclined his lips tO'my ear. 

“ No ruspectalile house would touch them,” 
he whis[)ered. “ Ah, Mellisli, is the Prince 
within ? V, 

“ 11)4110 private .saloon. Sir Charles,” said 
the genilenian addressed. 

“ Anyone with liim ? ” 

“Sheridan and Francis. He said he 
expected you.” 

“Then we shall go through.” 

1 followed him through the strangest 
sueeession of rooms, full of cuiious b.arharic 
.s[)leiidour which impressed me as being very 
rich aitd wonderful, though perhajis I should 
think differently now. Cold anil .scarlet in 
arahesque designs gleamed uiion the walls, 
with gilt dragons and monsters writhing along 
corniees anil out of corners. Look where 1 
would, oil p.inel or ceiling, ;i score of mirrors 
Hashed hack the [lieinre of the tall, ])rond, 
white laced man, and the yi.nilh who walked 
•SO dcninrel)- at his elhow. l''ina!l\', a foot¬ 
man opened a door, and we found ourselves 
in the I’riuee's own private apartment. 

Two gentlemen were Iminging in a very 
easy fnslwon iqion luxurious fauteuils at the 
further end of the room, and a third stood 
between tliem, his thick, well-formed legs 
somewhat alia it and his hands clasped behind 
him. The sun was .sliining in upon them 
through a side-winilow, and I can see the three 
faces noiv one in the ilusk, one in the light, 
anvl one etiUaeross by the shadow. Of those 
at the sides, I recall the reddish nose and 
dark, Hashing eyes of the one, and the hard, 
austere fare of the other, with the high coat- 
i-ollars and inany wrealhed cravats. These 1 
took in at a glance, but it was upon the man 
in the centre that my gaze was fixed, tor tllis 
1 knew must be the Prince of W'ale.s. 

Ceorge was then in his forty-first year, and 
with the help of his tailor and his hairdresser, 
he might have pa.ssed as somewhat les.s. 
'I'lie sight of him ]iul me at my case, for he 
was a merry-looking man, handsome too in 
a portly, full-blooded way, with laughing eyes 
and pouting, sensitive lips. His nose was 
turned upwards, which increa.sed the good- 
humoured effect of his countenance at the 
expense of its dignity. His checks were pale 
and sodden like those of a man who lived 
too well and took too little exercise. He 
was dressed in a single - breasted black 
coat buttoned up, a pair of leather, panta¬ 
loons stretched tightly across his broad thighs, 


“The cook !”I^xclain)ed, in bewilderment polished Hessian boots, and a huge white 

■'“fSt'ou, look 
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"Halloa, Tregellis !’^ he cried, in the 
cheeriest fashion, as my unde crossed the 
thresliold, and then suddenly the smile faded 
from his face, and his eyCs gleamed with 
resentment. “ What the deuce is tliis ?he 
.shouted, angrily. 

.4 thrill of fear passed through me as I 
thought that it was niy appearance which had 
produced this outhurst. ISut his eyes were 
gazing past us, and glancing round vve saw 
that a man in a brown coal ami scratch wig 
had followed so cktsely at our heels, that the 
footmen had let him jiass under th»“ ini|)res- 
sion that he was of our party. His lace was 
very red, and the folded blue p.aper which he 
carried in his hand shook and crackled in his 
e.Ncitement. 

“ Why, it's Viiillaniy, the furniture man,” 


“ If I don’t get it by Monday, I shall be 
your papa’s Bench,” wailed the little lasfp, 
and as the footman led him out w'e cdultii 
hear him, amidst shouts of laughter, stifl 
protesting that hy would wind up in " papa’s V 
Bench.” 

“That’s the very place for a furniture^: 
man,’’ said the man with the red no.se. ' - 
“ It should be the longest bench in the:f; 
world, Sherry,” answered the Prince, "for tt>! 
good many of his sulijccts will want seats on ; 
it. \'ery glad to .see )’OU back, Tregellis, ’ 
l)Ut you must really be more careful what you 
bring in upon your .skirts. It was only ye.sters 
<la\ that we had an infernal Dutchman here 
howling about soimr arrears of interest and 
the deuce knows what. ‘My good fellow,' 
said I, ‘as long as the Commons starve 
, me, 1 have to starve 



cried the Prince. "What, am 1 to be 
dunned in my own private room ? Where's 
Mellish? Where’s Townshend ? IV’liat the 
deuce is Tom Tring doing? ” 

“I wouldn’t have intruded, your Royal 
Highness, but 1 must have the money • or 
even a thousand on account would do.” 

“ Must have it, must you, Vuillamy ? 'I’hat’s 
a fine wor^ to use. I pay . my debts in my 
own time, and I’m not to be huHied. Turn 
him^ou^fi^ 


you,’ and .so the 
matter ended.” 

“ I think, sir, 
that the (.lommons 
would respond now 
if the matter were 
fairly put before 
them by (.lharlie 
lco\ or myself,” 
said .Sheridan. 

The Prince hurst 
out against the 
Commons with an 
energy of haired 
that one would 
scarce exjtect from , 
that chubby, good- 
humoured face. 

‘‘Why, curse 
them ! ” he cried.' 
“After all their' 
preaching and 
throwing my 
l.'itiifi s model life, - 
as they called it, 
in my teeth, they , 
had to pay /its debts to ilie tune of nearly 
a million, whilst 1 can’t get a hundred 
thousand out of them. And look at all : 
they’r e done for my Irrothers! York is 
Commander in-Chief. Clarence is Admiral. 
What am 1 ? ('olonel of a paltry dragoon 
regiment under tlic orders of my own younger 
brother. It’s ray mother that’.s at the bottom 
of it all. She always tried to hold me back. 
But what’s this you’ve brought, Tregelli.s, eh?”- 
My unctle put bis hand on my sleeve and 
lad me forward. 

"Thi.s is my sister’s son, sir; Rodney Stone 


Takg him:aw|^d/v^,;., . me' 
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■ to Ijondon, and I th&ught it right to begin “No, sir,” said my uncle. Sheridan aiiid* 
by presenting him to your Royal Highness.” Francis exchanged glances behind the Prince’s 

“Quite right! Quite right!" said the Ijack. ' .« ; 

Prince, with a good-natured smile, jiatting “She was flying her tricolour out there 
mie in a friendly way upon (Itc shoulder. “Is within sight of my pavilion windows. Never 
your mother living ? ” saw suchjrionstrous impudence in my life ! It 

“ Ye.s, sir,” said 1. would take a man of less mettle than me to 

“ If you are a gttod son to her you will stand it. (Jut 1 went in my little cock-boat 

you know iny sixty-ton yawl, 
(iharlie? with two four- 
pounders on each side and a 
six poui\der in the bows.” 

“ Well, sir ! Well, sir ! And 
what then, sir ? ” cried Francis, 
who ap|)i:ared to bean iiascible, 
roiigh tongned nnn. 

“ \'ou will |)ennit me to tell 
the story in my own way, Sir 
I'hillij),'’ said the Prince, with 
dignity. “ 1 was about to s;iy 
that our metal was so light that 
1 give you my word, gentlemen, 
that 1 carried my p<jrt broad¬ 
side in one coat pocket, and my 
starlsiard in the other. Up tve 
(■.'line to the big Frencbman, 
took her fire, and scraped the 
paint off her before we let drive. 
Iltit it was no use. By (ieorge, 
gentlemen, our balls just stuck 
in her timlKus like stoiU's in a 
mild wall. She had her nettings 
up, but we scrambled aboard, 
and at it we went hammer and 
..anvil. It was a sharp twenty 
minutes. Inti we beat her people 
down below, made the h.atches 
fast on them, and towed her into 
Sealiani. .Surely you were with 
■ us. Sherry ? " 

" M ion AUIi A W.IOI, 1C, IJKIl V.HI ttlM N !■ V liU Ci. K UC cAc,. ^ I.OndOll Ut thU 

tinu',” said Sheridan, gr.ively. 

never go wrong. .And, mark my words, Mr. “ A’ou can vouch for it, Francis ! ” 

Rodney Stone, you should honotir the King, “1 can vouch to having heard your 
love your country, and iiphoM the glorious Highness 1(11 tlie story.” „• 

British Constitution,” “It was a rougli little bit of cutlass and 

When I thought of the energy with which jristol work. I!i:i, for mv own part, 1 like 
he had just been cursing llte House of the rapier. It's a gentleman’s weapon. A’^ou 
Commons, 1 could scarce kee)i from smiling, heard of mv fiout with the (“howalier d’Eon ? 
and I saw Sheridan put his hand up to his I had him at my sword-point for forty minutes 
ilips. ■ at .Angelo’s. He was one of the best blades 

“You have only to do thi.s, to .show a in Europe, but I was a little too supple in 
regard for your word, and to keep out of the wrist lor him. ‘I thank God there was 
(debt in order to insure a happy and resftected a button on your Highness’s foil,’ said he, . 
.life. .What is your father, Mr. Stone? when we had finished our Itreather. By the 
jiRciyal Navy! Well, it is a glorious service* way', you’re a bit of a duellist yourself, 
-i'have had a touch of it myself. Did I oyer' Trcgellis. How often have you l>een out? ” 
fell .y«it flow we laid aboard the French sloop “ I u.sed to go when I needed cxerciSet” ; 
of war lYegdUs?"^^ , ^ said py unde, canjlessly. “But I h»ye 
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taken to tennis how instead. A painful room,. Tlte new-comer was a stout, squar^i^i" 
incident happened the last time that I was built man, plainly ami almost careleaslj^. 
out, and it siclsened me of it.” dressed, with an uncouth mannef and a rolliii^; 

“ You killed your man—-• gait. His age might have been .soinetbirtj| 

“ No, no, sir, it was worse than that. 1 had over fifty, and his swarthy, harshly-featured; 

a coat that Weston has never e([uaH*;d. To face was already deeply lined either by hU': 
siiy that it fitted me is not to express it. It jears or by his excesses. I have nev«^ 
a'a.vmc—like the hide on a liorse. I vi’had in all my life .seen a countenance ih/ 
sixty fn m him since, but ho eoukl never which the angel and the devil were more 
appioach it. The sit of the collar brought obriously wedded. Above, was the high, 
tears into my eyes, sir,, when first 1 saw it, broad forehead of the philosopher, with keeni 

and as to the w.iist-” humorous eyes loking out from under thick, 

“ But the duel,'J'regcllis!” crir'd th<? Prince, strong brows. Below, was the heavy jowl of 
“ Well, sir, I wore it at the duel, like the the seiisu.ilist curving in a broad crease over 
thoughtless lool that I was, It was .Major bis , ravat. I'liat brow was the brow of the 
Hunter of the (luards, with whom I had had a puldie t 'liarles I'ox, the thinker, the philan- 
little *(ftvr.f.ftvvl-, because I liiiited that fie tliro|iisi, the man who rallied and led the 
should not come into lirookes's smelling of LibiTal ]>arty during the twenty most hazard- 
the stabiles. I fired first ami mi.s.sed. Me ons years of its existenee» That jaw was tlic 
fired, and I shrieked in despair. ‘ He's hit! jaw of the private Charles Fox, the gambler, 
A surgeon ! .'\ surgeon!' they cried. ‘.A the libertine, the drunkard. Net to his sins 

tailor! .A tailor!’ sairl I, for there was a he never aililed the crowning one of hypo- 

double hole through the tails of my master- crisy. His vices were as open as his virtues, 

piece. No, it was (last all repair. \’ou may in some ijuainl freak ol Nature, two spirits 

laugh, sir, hut I’ll never see the like of it seemed to have been joined in one body,and 
again.” the same frame to contain the best and the 

I had .seated rnv.sclf on a settee in the worst man of his age. 
corner, upon the I’rince’s invitation, ;»nd very “ I’ve run down from f'hertsey. sir, just to 
glad I was to remain (piiet and mmoticed, shake you by the hand, and to make sure that 
listening to the talk of these men. Jl was the 'I’ories have not carried you off.” 

•all in the same extravagant vein, gariiislied “ Hang it, t.'liarlie, you know that I sink 

with m.iny senseless oaths ; hut 1 observed or swim with my friends ! A Whig I stiirted, 
this difference, that, whereas my uncle and and a M'hig I shall remain.” 

Sheridan had something of lumsjur in 1 thought that I could read upon Fox’s 

their exaggeration, Francis temjed alw.iys dark face that he was by no means so con- 
to ill-nature, and the Prince to selfglorili- fidont .about the Prince’s principles, 
cation. F'inally, the conversation turned ‘‘Pitt has been at yon, sir, 1 understand?” 

to music --] am not .sure that my unde “ A'cs, eonfonnd him ! 1 hate the sight of 

did not artfully bring it there, and the that sharp pointed snout of his which he 
Prince, hearing from him of my tastes, would wants to be ever poking into my affairs, 
have i"^ that 1 should then and there sit ilown He ami Addington have been boggling aliout 
at the wonderful little iiinno, all inlaid wiili the debts again. Why, look ye, Charlie, it 
mother-of-pearl, whi<h stood in iIk.- eonier, Pitt held me in contempt he could not 
and play him the accompaniment to his song. behave different.” 

It was called, «s J remember, “'I'he Briton 1 gathered (roni the smile which flitted 

Conquers but to .Save,” ami he rolled it out oxa-r Sluridan’s (-xpre.ssive face that this was 
in a very fair bass voice, the others joining ex.ictiv what Pitt did do. But straightway 
into the chorus, and dapping vigorously thc.y all plunged into politics, varied by the 

when he finished. drinking of sweet maraschino which a foot- 

“Bravo, Mr. Stone,” said he ; “you have man brought round upon a salver. The 
an excellent touch, and I know what 1 am King, the Queen, the lairds, and the 
talking about when I speak of music. Commons wore each in succession cursed 
Cramer of the opera said only the other day by the Prince, in siiite of the excellent advice 
that he had rather hand his bfiton to me which he had given me about the British 
■than to any amateur in England. Halloa, Constitution. 

•it’s Charlie Fox, by all that’s wonderful 1” “Why, they allow me so little that I can't 

He had jun forward withdmuch xvarmth look alter my own people, There are a 
aad Qteas shaking the hand of a singular- dozen; ^ftuities to, trfd servants and the life 
P«'?oo who had--jfist 
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I„ swore off then, 
and you know me 
as n man of my 
word, Tregellis. Of 
course, I’ve been at 
the ringside iwog. 
many a time, but 
never as tiic Prince 
of Wales.” 

“ We should be 
vastly honoured if 
you would come 
incoii. to our sup| er, 
sir.” 

“Well, well. 
Sherry, make a note 
of it. We’ll be at 
(larlton Mouse on 
Priilay. The T’rincc 
can’t come, you 
know, Trcgeili.s, but 
V('u might reserve 
a chair for the Earl 
of Chesler.” 

“ Sir, we shall be 


together to pay them. llowawcv, my ” 
he pullo'd himself up and coughed in a con¬ 
sequential way “ my linancial agent has 
arranged for a loan, ri-payable upon the 
King’s death. This li(|Uciir isn't good for 
either of us, Ch.irlie. We’re liotli getting 
monstrous stout.” 

“I can’t get any exentise for the gout,” 
said Fox. 

“ I am blooded (ifty ounces a month, but 
the more I take the more 1 mak(x You 


proud to sec the 
Eatl of f’liester there,’’ said my imcU;. 

“ lly the wa)', I'regellis," said Fo.x, “ there’s 
some rumour about your having a sjiorting 
bet with .Sir l.olhian Hume. What’s the 
truth of it ? ” 

“ Only a small matter of a eoii|)le of 
thous to a thou, he giving the odds. He 
has a fancy to this new Oloueesler mati, Crab 
Wilson, aixl I'm to lind a man to beat him. 
Anything under twenty or over thirty-five, 
at or about thirteen stone.’’ 


wouldn’t think, to look at us, 'I’regellis, that 
we cquld do what we have done. U'l 've had 
Some days and nights togella-r, Charlie ! " 

Fox smiled atul shook his head. 

You remeinlrer how we posted to New¬ 
market before the raee.s. We took a public 
coach, ']'regellis, cla|)[)ed the postillions into 
the rumble, and jumped on to Ihcir places. 
Charlie rode the leader and I the wlieeler. 
One fellow wruilcln’t let us through his turn¬ 
pike, and Charlie hopped off, ;ind had his 
coat off in a minute. The fellow thought he 
had to do with a figldiiig man, and soon 
’ cleared the w^ay for us.” 

“ By the way, sir, speaking of fighting men, 

; Fgive a supper to the Fancy at the ‘ W’aggon 
and Horses’ on Friday next,” said ray uncle. 
“If you should chance to be in town, they 
would think it a groat honour it you should 
condescend to look in upon us.” • 

“I've not seen 4» fight since I saw Tom 
. ’Tyne, the tailor, kiU Eatl 


‘■You take Charlie I''ox’s advice, then,” 
cried tlie I’rince. ‘‘ \\ hen it eoincs to handi¬ 
capping .a’horse, iilaying a hand, matching a 
cock, or picking a man, he has the best 
judgmirit in England. Now, Charlie, whom 
have we upon the list who can l)eat Crab 
tN'ilson, f)f Cloucester ? ” 

1 w,as amazed at the interc:st and know¬ 
ledge which a'l these gr<at ]X‘0[)le showed 
about tile ring, for they not only had the 
deeds of the prinei])al men of the time-- 
Belcher, Mendoza, Jackson, or Dutch Sam 
- at their fingens’ ends, but there was no 
fighting man .so ob.scure that they did not 
know the details of his deeds and [trospects. 
Tile old ones and then the young were 
discussed — their weight, their gameness, their 
hitting power, and their constitution. Who, 
as*he saw Sheridan and Fo.x eagerly arguing 
as to whether Caleb Baldwin, thf Westminaer 
costermc^er, could bold liis pW0 with Istrac 
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the one was the deepest political philosopher 
in Eurojjc, and that the other would he 
reinemhered <ls the author of the wittiest 
comedy and of the fines? speeali of his 
generation ? 

The name of (dianipiim H;)rri*)n catne 
very early into the discussion, and I'ox, who 
had ;i high idea of Oah Wilson's jKiwers, 
was of opinion that iny uncle's only chance 
lay in the veteran taking the field again. 

He may he slow on Ijis pins, hut he tights 
with his lieail, and he hits like the ki< k of 
a horstr. When he finished ISIack ikirnk 
the man flew acToss the outer ryig us well 
as the inner, and fell among the spectators. 
If he isn’t absolutely stale, Tregi'llis, lu; is 
your best chance.” 

My uncle shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* If poor .Avon were here we might do 
somi.'thing with him, for he was llaiTi.son's 
first ji.'iiron, and tlie man was ilcvoteil to him. 
lUit his wife is too strong for me. Ami now, 
sir, 1 must leave you, for I have had the 
misfortune to day to lose the best valet in 
Ivngland, and I must make impiii v for him. 
I thank your Koval IligliiKss lor vour kind¬ 
ness in receiving my nephew in so graeioiis 
a fashion.” • 

“fill h'riday, then,” said the I’rinee, 
holding mil his h.'ind. “ I have to go 
up to town in any case, lor then, is 
a I'loor devil of an I'iast Indi.i (.'onipany's 
officer who has written to nut in his distress. 
If 1 can raise a few hundreds. 1 slialUsec him 
and set things right for him. Nov*, .Mr. .Slone, 
you have your life belcire you, and 1 ho]H' it 
will he one which your iimie may he proud of. 
V’ou will honour the King and show n speet 
for the Constitution, .Mr. .Stone. And. hark 
ye, you will avoid debt and hear in mind tliat 
your honour is a sacred thing.” 

So I carried away a last impression of his 
sensual, good-humoured face, his high cravat, 
and his broad leather thighs. Again we 
passed the stnrngi* room.s, the gilderl monsters, 
and the gorgeou* footmen, and it was with 
relief that 1 found myself out in the open air 
once more, with the liroad blue sea in front 
of us, and the fresh et ening bree/e u[ton our 
face.?. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BRItJHTOH RO.\I). 

My uncle and 1 were up betimes ne.vt 
morning, but he wa.s much out of temper, for 
no news ha<i been heard of his valet Amltrose. 
He had indeed become like one of those 
ants ,of which'.! have««read, who ajee. S 0 « 
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accustomed to lie fed by smaller ants that 
when they are left to themselves they die of 
hunger. It was only by the aid of a man 
whom the Uindlord procured, and of Fox’s 
valet, who had l>een sent expressly across^ 
that his toilet was at last performed. 

“ I must win this race, nephew,’’ said he, 
when we had finished hn akfast ; “ I ain’t 
afford to lie heat. 1 .ook out of the window 
and see if the I.tides are there.” 

“ 1 .sec a red four-in luind in the square, 
and there is a crowd rt.anul it. Ves, I see 
the lady upon the box seat.” 

‘‘ Is our tandem out ? ” 

“ K is at the door.” 

“Come, then, and you shall h.ave such a 
drive as you never h.id before.” 

lie stood at the door pulling on his long 
brown driving gauntlets *111(1 gixing his orders 

to the ostlers. 

“ Every ounce will tell,’’said he. “We’ll 
Ictne that dinner hasket behind. And you 
can keep my dog for me, C’oiiimiger. You 
know him and understand him. Ix't him 
have Ills warm milk and cnnn.oa the same as 
usual. \\ boa, ni) dading.s, you’ll have your 
till of it hd'ore you see Wi-stininster llridge.” 

“Shall 1 put in the toilet ease?” asked 
tile landlord, 

[ saw the struggle upon my unde’.s face, 
hill he was true to his prineipic.s. 

“ Put it under ilie scat -the front seat,” 
said he. " Nephew, you must keep your 
wi-ighl as far forward as possible. Can you 
do ain'thing on a yard of tin? Well, if you 
eaii’t, we'll leave the trum|)et. Buckle that 
girth up, d'hoiri.'i.s. Have you greased the 
hubs, as I told >ou? Well, jump uj), nephew, 
and We'll sec them off.” 

Quite a crowd had gathered in tfie Old 
S(|uare : men and women, dark-eoated trades¬ 
men, luicks from the Prince’s Court, and 
ofiicers from Hove, all in a buz/, of excite¬ 
ment ; for Sir |ohii Eade and my uncle were 
two of the most larnous whips of the tim% 
and a match between them was a thing to 
talk of for many a long day. 

“ 'I'hc Prince will he sorry to have missed 
the start,” said my uncle. “ He doesn’t show 
before niid-day. Ah, Jack, good-morning 1 
Your servant, madam! It’s a fine day for 
a little bit of waggoning.” 

As our tandem came alongside of the 
four-in-hand, with the two bonny bay mares 
gleaming like shot-silk in the sunshine, a 
murmur of admiration rose from the crowd. 
My uncle in his fawn-coloured driving- 
coat, with all hi.s harness of the same tint, 
infeed j of a Corinthian whip; 
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while Sir John Lade; with his many-caped 
coat, his white hat, and his rough, weather 
beaten face„tnight have taken his seat with 


curve out of the square in^a workmahlii^ 
fashion that fetched a cheer from the crowd. 
We heard the dwindling roan of his wheels 
c up5n the cobblestones until 
they died away in the distance. 

■ f i :i It seemed one of the longest 

I tjuarters of an hour that I had 

I ever known before the first stroke 

of nine boomed from the parish 



gi Jine of professionals uiion any alehouse 
bench without anyone being aide to jnck 
him out as one of the wealthiest landowners 
in England. It was an age of ecrentrieity, 
but he had carried his peculiarities to a 
length which surprised evtai tlie out-and- 
dUters by marrying the sweetheart of a famous 
l^ghwayman when the gallows Itad come 
between her and her lover. She was perched 
by his side, looking very smart in a fiowered, 
bonnet and a grey travelling dress, while in 
front of them the four splendid coal-black 
Worses, with a flickering touch of gtild uiion 
■their powerful, well-curved quarters, were 
^mawing the dust in their eagerness to be off. 

^ “It’s a hundred that you don’t see us 
•’before Westminster with quarter of an hour’s 
said Sir John. 

, jijj another^'hundred that we 

'pass you,” answered my uncle. 

'■■“Very good. Time’s up. Good-byeIJ’ 

?i|feii gave a icM of the tongue, shook bis 

ir^hs, saluted with bis whip, in true coach^ 
man’s style, and away be; 


clock. For my part, 1 was fidgeting in my 
seat in my imiiatienec, but my uncle’s calm, 
pale face and large, blue eyes were as tranquil 
and demure as those of the most unconcerned 
spectator.' He was keenly on the alert, 
however, and it seemed to me that the stroke 
of tire clock and the thong of his whip fell 
together not in a blow, but in a sharp snap 
over the leader, which sent us flying with a 
jingle and a rattle upon our flfty' miles journey. 
I heard a roar from behind us, saw the gliding 
lines of windows with staring faces and waving 
handkerchiefs, and then we were off the 
stones and on to the good white road which 
curved away in front of us, with the sweep 
of the green downs upon either side. 

I had been provided with shillings that the 
turnpike-gate might not stop us, but my 
uncle reined in the mares and took them at 
a very easy trot. up all the heavy ttrettb, 
which ends in Clayton Hill. He let them 
go then, an4 we flashed through Ftiatfs OaV 
and across St John’s Comniott without mom 
.cat^hi^a .rf'Jbe yellow■ 
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which contained all that I loved best. Never 
have I travelled at such a pace, arid never 
have I felt such a sense of exhilaration from 
the rush of keen upland air^pon Qur faces, 
and from the sight of those two glorious 
creatures stretched to their utmost, jyith the 
roar of their hoofs and the rattle of our 
wheels as the light curricle bounded and 
swayed behind them. 

“It’s a long four miles uphill from here to 
Hand Cross,” said my unde, as we flew 
through Cuckfield. “1 must ease them a 
bit, for I cannot afford to break the hearts of 
my cattle. "I’hey have the right blood in 
them,., and they would gallop until they 
dropped if I were brute enough to let them. 
Stand up on the seat, nephew, and see if you 
can get a glim|)se of them.” 

I stood up, steadying myself uijon my 
unde’s shoulder, but though 1 could see for 


a imle, or perhaps a quarter more, 

was not a sign of the four-in-hand. 

“ If he has sprung his cattle up all th^, 
hills they’ll be spent ere they se*e Ctoydob;*^, 
said he. , 

“They have four to two,” said I. 

“/'en suis Hen aisL Sir John’s blai^ 
strain makes a good, honest creature, but not- 
fliers like these. I'here lies Cuckfield Plat^ 
where the towers are, yonder. Get yout 
weight right forward on the splashboard now 
that we are going uphill, nephew. Look at 
the action of that leader: did ever you see 
anything more easy and more beautiful?” 

\\ e i/ere taking the hill at a quiet trot, buj' 
even so, we made the carrier, walking in tlte 
shadow of his huge, broad-wheeled, canvas- 
covered w.aggon, stare at us in amazement 
Close to Hand Cross i>*e passed the Royal 
Brighton stage, which had left at half-past 
seven, dragging 
heavily up the 
slope, and its pas¬ 
sengers, toiling 
along through the 
dust behind, gave 
us a cheer as we 
whirled by. At 
Hand Cross we 
caught a glimpse" 
of the old land¬ 
lord, hurrying out 
with his gin and 
his gingerbread, 
but the dip of the 
ground was down¬ 
wards now, and 
away we flew as 
fast as eight gallant, 
hoofs could take 
us. 

“ Do you drive^' 
nephew?” 

“Very little, siri" 
“There is nO 
driving on the'; 
Brighton Road” i' 
“ How is tbati": 
sir?” 

“Too good as 
road, nephew. T 
have only to give 
them their heads, 
and they will race 
me into West¬ 
minster. It wasn't 
always so. When, 
I was a very young 
m'in one hviirhit. 
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learn (o handle his twenty yards of tape here 
as well as elsewhere. There’s not much 
really good waggoning now south of Leicester¬ 
shire. Show me a man who can hit ’em and 
hold ’em on a Yorkshire dale-side, and that’s 
the man who comes from the right school.” 

We had raced over Crawley Down and 
into the broad m.ain street of Crawley 
village, flying bctw’een two country waggons , 
in a way which showed me that even now a 
driver might do .something on the road. 
With every turn I peered ahead, looking for 
bur opponent.s, but iny uncle seemed to 
concern himself very little about thorn, and 
occupied liimself in giving me advice mi.\ed 
up with so many phrases (;f the i:rafl that it 
was all that 1 could do to follow him. 

“ Keep a finger for each, or you will have 
your reins clubbeik” said he. “ As to the 
whip, the less fanning the better if you have 
willing cattle; but when you want to ))ut a 
little life itUo a coach, see that \du get your 
thong on to the one that needs it. and tlon’l 
let it fly rouiul alter you've hit. Tve seen a 
driver warm u|) thi^ offside passi'uger on the 
roof behind him every time he tried to cut 
his off-side wheeler. 1 believe that is their 
du.st over yonder.’’ 

A long strelib of road lay before us, barred 
with the .shadows of wayside trees. Through 
the green fields a la/y blue river was ilrawing 
.itself slowly along, passing under a bridge in 
frOnt of us. Jieyond was a young lir iilanta 
tion, and over its olive liiu' lliere rose a wliite 
whirl which drifted .swillh', like a eloud-.seud 
on a breezy day. 

“Ye,.s, yes, it’s they!” cried my unele. 
“No one else would travel as fast. Come, 
nephew, we’re half-way when we cross the 
mole at Kimberham Briilge, and we’ve 
done it in two hours ami fourtei.n minutes. 

.The Prince drove to Carlton Mouse with a 
three tandem in four hours and a half. The 
first half is the worst half, ami we might cut 
his time if all goes well, ^\'e .should make 
, up between this and Rcigate.” 

And we flew.. 'I’he bay mares seimied to 
. know what th.at white ])uff in front t'f 
: HS signified, and they stretched themselves 
V like greyhounds. We pns.sed a phaeton and 
|>aiir London-liound, and we left it behind as 
; it had Ixten standing still. Trees,, gates, 
went dancing by. We heard the 
i folks shouting from the fields, under the 
impression that wc were a runaway. P'aster 
'• and fester yet they rat:ed, the hoofs rattling 
like castanets, the yellow manes flying, the 
wheels burzing, and every jmnt aitfl rivet 


swung and swayed until tii found myself 
clutching to the side-rail. My uncle ea.sed 
them and glanced at his watch as we saw the 
grey tiles and dingy red houses of Reigate in 
the hollow beneath us. 

“Wefdid the last six well under twenty 
minute.s,” said he. “ IVe’ve time in hand now-, 
and a little water at the Red Lion will do them 
no harm. Red four-in-liand passed, ostler ? ” 

“Just gone, sir.” 

“ Cioing hard ? ” 

“ Calloping full split, sir! Took the 
wheel off a butcher’.s cart at the corner of the 
High Street, and was out o’ sight before the 
butcher’s boi rould see what had hurt him.” 

Z-z-z-z-ack ! went the long thong, and away 
we flew once more. It was market day at 
Kedhill, and the ro.ad was crowded with 
carts of produce, droves of bullocks, and 
farmers’ gigs. It was a sight to see how my 
uncle threaded his way amongst them all. 
Through the market-place we dashed amidst 
the shouting of men, the screaming of 
women, and the scuttling of poultry, and 
then we were out in the country ag.'tin, with 
the long, steep incline of the Redhill Road 
before us. My uncle waved his whip in the 
air with a shrill view-halloa. 

There was the dust-cloud rolling up the hill 
in front of us, and through it we had a 
shadowy peep of the backs of our ojijionents, 
with a flash of brass-work and a gleam of 
scarlet. 

“ Th -re's half the game won, ne|)hcw. Now 
we must p.T S them. 1 lark forrard, my beauties' 
By f leorge, if Kitty isn’t foundered I ” 

The leader had suddenly gone dead lame. 
In an instant we were both out of the curricle 
and on our knees beside her. It w.as but a 
stone, wedged betwi-en frog and shoe in the 
off fore foot, but it was a minute or two 
before we could wrench it out. When we 
had regained our places the Lades were 
round the curve of the hill and out of sight. 

“ Bad luck ! ’’ growled .my • unde. “ But 
they can’t get away from us ! ” For the first 
time he touched the mares up, for he had but 
cracked the whip over their heads before. 
“If we catch them in the next few miles we 
can spare them for the rest of the way.” 

They were beginning to show signs of 
exhaustion. Their breath came quick and 
hoarse, and their beautiful coats were matted 
with moisture. At the top of the hill, however, 
they .settled down into their swung once more. 

IVhere on earth have they got to ? ” cried 
my uncle. “Can you make them out ph 
the road,;’nephew ?’V ...'■■i;-,'. S.; 
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by getting out pf 
way (if the market cartsC i 
liut wo’ve^'ot the (Jeuw: i 
of a hill to come dowif. ? 
You’ll see some ftjh, ; 
neiihew, or 1 am mis¬ 
taken.” 

As he s()oke I sud¬ 
denly saw the wheels, 
of the four-in-hand dis¬ 
appear, then the body.,, 
of it, and then the two s 
figures upon the box, so 
suddenly and abruptly ; 
as it it had .bunifted 
down the first three 
steps of some gigantic' 
stairs. An instant later 
w<» had reaeh(;d the 
same s()ot, and there 
was the road beneath 
us, steep and narrow, 
winding in long curves 
into the valley. 'I'he 
four in hand was swish¬ 
ing down it as hard a.s.. 
the horses could gallop, 

” 'I'hought so!” cried 
niy uncle. “If he. 
doesn’t brake, why 
should I ? Now, my 
darlings, one good 
simrt, ;md we’ll show 
them the colour of our 
t.'iil-bo.ard,” 

We shot over the 


“ A sn,M.- IN tiik'c.fk Foiii.-Focn ."' brow and flew madly;: 

clown the hill with the 

all dotted with carts and waggons coming great red eotu h roaring and thundering before 
from Croydon to Redhill, but there w.is no us. .-Mready we were in her dust, so that we 
sign of the big red four-in-hand. could sec nothing but the dim .scarlet blur in 

“There they are! Stole away! Stole the heart of it, rocking and rolling, with its' 
away ! ” he cried, wheeling the mares round outline hardening at ewery stride. We could :: 
into a side road whicli struck to the right out hear the crack of llic whip in front of u.s, and .; 
of that which’wethad travelled. “ There you the shrill voice of I -ady 1 Aide as she screamed’ 
are, nephew ! C>n the brow of the hill!” to the hor.ses. Aly uncle was very quiet, but- 

Sure enough, on the rise of a curve u])on when J glanced uj) at him, I. saw that hi.s lips;: 

our right the four-in-hand had appeared, were .set and his eyes shining, with just a little•' 
the hor.ses stretched to the utmost. Our flush upon e.ith [lale cheek. There was no' 
mares laid themselves out gallantly, and the need to urge on the mares, for they were 
distance between us began slowly to decrease, already flying at a pace which could neither 
I found that I could sec the black band upon be stopped nor controlled. Our leader’s head 
Sir John’s white hat, then that I could count canre abreast of the off hind wheel, then of 

the folds of his cape ; finally, that I could see the off front one.then for a hundred yards 

the pretty features of his wife as she locked we did not gain an inch, and then with a 
back at u.s. spurt the hay leader was neck to neck with 

- “ We’re on the side road to (lodstone and the black wheeler, and our fore wheel w'ithin 
Warlingham,” said my uncle. “ I suppose an jrich of theif hind one. 
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“ Fan ’em, Jack ! I'an ’em I ” shricke;d the 

lady. 

He sprang up and lashed at his horses. 

“ Look out, Tregellis ! ” he shouted. 
^‘There’s a damnation s|)ill coming for some¬ 
body.” , , 

We had got fairly abreast of them now, 
the rumps of the horses exactly a-line and the 
fore wheels whizzing together. There was 


not six inches to spare in the breadth of the 
road, and every instant 1 expected to feel the 
jar of a locking wheel. Hut now as we came 
out from the dust we cquld see what was 
ahead, and my uncle wMistled between his 
teefh at the sight. 

Two hundred yards or so in„front of us 
there was a bridge with wooden posts and 
rails upon either side. The road narrowed 
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down at the point, so that it was obvious trick. Well, it is only messages of another 

that the two carriages abreast could not kind that 1 send to a lady, so we'll just drive 

possibly get otier. One must give way to on our way, nephew, and thatrk our stars 
the other. Already our wheds wer^ abreast that we bring whole bones over tfie 'Fhatnes.’' 
of their wheelers. AVe stopped at tjie Oreyliound, at Ooydon, 

“ I lead ! ” shouted my uncle. “ Ypu must where the two good little niares were sponged 

pull them, l.ade ! ” and i>etted and fed, after which, at an easier 

“ Not 1 ," he roared. pace, we made our way through Norbury and 

No, by Oeorge 1 ” shrieked her la(lyshi|i. .Strealham. At last the fields'grew fewer and 

“ Fan ’em. Jack ; keep on fanning ’em ! " the walks longer. The outlying \illas closed 

Jt seemed to roe that we were ail going to u|) thicker and thicker, until their shoulder.s 

eternity together. Hut niy uncle did lire met, and we were driving between a double 
only thing that could have .saved us. l!y line of houses with garish shops at the 
a (ie.sperate effort we might just clear the corners. ;ind .such a stream of traffic as 1 had 
coacli before reaching the mouiri of the never ..(cn, roaring down the centre. Then 
bri<lge. He sprang up, and lashed right and suddenly we were on a broad bridge with a 
left at the mares, who, maddened by the dark eofiee-btowii river ilowing sulkily beneath 
imaiTUstomcd pain, burled ibeniselves on in it, and bluff bowed barges drifting down upon 
a frenzy. I town we llmndcred together, all its bosom. To right a»d left stretched a 
siiouting, 1 believe, at the top of our voices broken, irregular line of many coloured bouses 
in tiui madness of the moment ; but still we winding along either bank as far as 1 could 
were drawing steadily away, and we were ,scc. 

almost clear of the leailers when we (lew *• That’s the Mouse of I’arliament, nephew,’’ 
on to the bridge. 1 glanced back at the said niy uncle, pointing with his whij), “and 
coach, and 1 .saw I,ady I-adc, with her sarage the black lowers arc Westminster Atibey. 
little white leidb cleiiclied together, throw How do, your (Irace.'’ How do? 'J'hat’s 
herself forward ami tug with both bands at the I hike of Norfolk, the .stout man in blue 
the off side rcin.s. , upon the swish tailed inaie. Now we are 

"Iain them, jack!" she cried. “ (am in \\ hiteli.all. Tlieia’s the Tivasury on the 
the- I'efore they can pass.” left, and the Horse (iiianls, and the Ad- 

Had she (lone it an instant sooner we miraltv, where the stone doljiliins are carved 
should have crashed against the wood work, above the gate." 

carried it away, and been hurled into the 1 bad the idea, which a country-bred lad 
deep gully below. .As it was, it was pot the brings up with him, that l.iimlon was merely 
powerful haunch of the black leader which a wilderness of houses, but 1 was astonished 
caught our wheel, but tlie forcaiuarler, which now to sec the green slopes .and the lovely 
bad not weiglrt enough to turn us from our spring trees showing between, 
eoiirse. 1 saw a red wet seam gape suddenly “ \ es, those are the Privy (iardens,” .sai<] 
through the black hair, and next instant we my uncle, “and there is the window out of 
were flying alone clown the road, Miilst the wliieli (’barles took liis last sti-p on to the 

four-in-hand had halted, and Sir John and his scaffold. You wotildifl think the mares had 

lady were down in the road together tending come fifty miles, would you? See how /« 

to the wounded horse. pi'ltU's cJwyws slc]> out lor tlie eu-dit of their 

“ Fasy now, my beauties !” cried my uncle, master. Look at the banuiclie, with the 
Settling down uilo,his seat again, and looking sharp-featured man ]iee|iing out of the 

back over his shotjlder. “ I could not have window. Thai’s Pitt, .going down to the 

lielieved that Sir'John l^ide would have been House. \Ve are coming into Pall Mall now, 
guilty of such a trick as pulling that leader and this great building un the left is Carlton 
across. I do not permit a mauvaisc p/aisan- HcJuse, the Prince’s Palace. There’s St. 

tene of that sort. He shall hear from me James’s, the big, dingy iilace with the clock, 

to-night.” the tw(j red-coated sentries before it. 

“ it was the lady,” said I. And here’s the famous street of the .same 

My uncle’s brow cleared, and he began to name, nephew, which is the very centre of 

laugh. the world, and here’s Jerniyn Street opening 

“ It was little Lefty, was it?” said he. “1 out of it, and finally here’s my own little 

might have known it. 'I’here’s a touch of file box, and we are well under the five hours 

late lamented Sixteen-string Jack about the from Hrighton Old Hcpiare. 

(To he continued.) 



JvSfie Romance of the MuseU^^ 

By William Q. FitzGerai.d. 


HE bright particular star of 
the Napoiis(;nic Museum in 
Madame 'lussaud’s is the 
extraordinary carriage depicted 
on this page. Now, why is 
not this unique vehicle at 
South Kensington, instead of in the Maryle- 
boiie Road ? it seems to nn; tiial the more 
.essentially ])opular a relic is, the less imiined 
are our museum authorities to purchase it. 
This Carriage was built by .M. Simon, of 
Brussels, in the year 1812, and was originally 
intended by Nhqioleon I'or use during the 
expedition to Russia. It went on to Mosetaw, 
and constituted almost the whole cfiuipage, 
either of the I'.mphror or of liis army, that 
escajicd the disastrous retre.'U. ft afterwards 
tarried Napoleon b:ick to Dresden, •■iiid 
brought him hack a seeoml lime to l-ianee. 
He used it also in J'aris, and it snltMaiuenfly 
bore him to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
yand was shipped with him to l'dl>a, and nsial 
jp gll Ills excursions nroimd the i.sl.-ind. 

■ v'Napoleon would nevc-r enter ajiy other 
vehicle than this. When he planned his boM 
attemjrt to regain liis throne, tin: trooji.s were 
forbidden to take baggage of ;iiiv kind ; but, 
"notwith.standing this, the faiouritc travelling 
yCSlfriagc was carefully sbippeil and landed at 
-'(iiannes. Naiioleon m.ule his trimn|.ihant 
journey to I’aris in it; nor would he tjuit 
'.it for the Stale earriage that had been 
dispatched to convey him in triumph to his 
capital. When he 
agjain de].iarled to 
his army in 
btne north of 
oE:pnGe, this carriage 
a^ain accompanita! 
him, and in it his 
marvellous political 
t;arcer terminated. 

It is a curious fatd 
' that the fall of Napo- 
! feon can be traced to 
tl>e hour he entered 
this carriage, which 
was as fatal to him 
, as was the Chariot 
' of the. Sun to Ph.'c- 
Wm; for, la.stly, it 
bore him to the fatal 
field of Waterloo. 

- ' Now for th.e 
, d-esefipfipne. ;ln 


colour tk; carriage is a dark blue, ornamented 
with gold, with the Imperial arms on- the 
panels. • There is a lamp at each ciirnerp^^^ 
the roof and a lamp at the batk, throw'ing 
a strong light into the interior. 'I'he panels 
are bullet-iiroof, and behind is a jirojecting 
sword-case. The springs are semi-circular, 
and each seems cajiable of bearing half 
a ton. The pole is a lever, by means of 
which the carriage was kept level on even 
the most ^villainous of roads. I'he interior 
Wits ad.'ijittal to the various purposes of 
kitchen, bedroom, dressing-room, office, 
;hu1 dining-room. Beiieatli the front seat 
wa.s a eom()artment for utensils of probable 
utility; and, by the aid of a lamp, anything 
could be heated in tlie earriage. And to this 
<lay ■ .-dso beneath the eoaehman’s seat may 
f)e seen a small box, 2‘dft. long by 4in. 
sipiare, hold in,g a polished steel bed.stcad, in 
.sections, which emild he fitted together in a 
mimile or two. The earriage also contained 
a maliogany li(|neur case, in which w'as origi¬ 
nally some Malaga wine anti some Okl 'J'oin. 
'I'here •were also tnmimenible miscellaneous 
arlieles of silver : mahoganv eases, holdiiyg 
plates : toilet articles, in gold and silver ; per¬ 
fumes ; Windsor stiap ; court plaster,;. Eau 
dt' (i’olognc ; and nui]i.s and telescopes. On 
the ceiling w.as a network rack for small 
artidew, and inside one of the doors was 
fixed a iii.stol holster. 



The story of the capture of the carriage is 
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most interesting, and for it I atn indebted 
to Mr. John T. Tussaud, whose skill as 
an artist is only equalled by his boundless 
bonhomie. • 

At eleven o’clock at night, on "the iSth 
of June, 1815, Major von Keller, an officer 
under Iflucher, arrived at jenappe, some 
fifteen miles from that M'aterloo which has 
nothing to do with the South-Western Rail¬ 
way Company. Near the entrance to the 
town the Major met this carriage, which 
was rumbling along. at a tremendous 
rate, drawn by six brown horses of Nor¬ 
man breed. 'fhe gallant Majo.r, feeling 
confident that he was intcrc(;])ting the 
*• Ciod in the Car," called on the coachman 
to stop, but that silly man, like the l.eviie in 
the parable, turned a deaf ear an<l went his 
way—or tried to. Not many moments after 
this the jiostillion was shot dead, and the 
two foremost horses were also dropped by 
well-directed shots. 'I'he obstinate coach¬ 
man was cut down by the Major himself, and 
the lucky officer then forced open one of the 
doors of this carriage, only to find, however, 
that Napoleon had esca[ied on the other side 
and had ridden off on hovst'back. Jn his 
haste to escape, however, the Emperor had 
dropped his hat, sword, and niaiulK, which 
were promptly ])icked ui> and placed in tlie 
carriage --which, by the wav, is an almost 
miraculous example of imillinn in pon'o. 

Its builder, the M. Simon aforesaid, has 
jiublicly stated that most of the wonderful 
contrivances in this carriage for ei'oi«mii/ing 
space and insuring comfort and vonvenieiicc 
were suggested by the limjieror himself. 

It was a Royal prize on en considering 
merely the intrinsic worth of its contents. 
Besides the numerous articles of gold and 
silver plate taken from the carriage, a lot of 
diamonds were also found, besides money 
treasure of enormous value. The carriage, 
with its four 
horses, was sent 
as a iiresent to 
the Prince Re¬ 
gent. At this 
time a man of 
the odious name 
of Bullock had 
an exhibition at 
the Egyptian 
Hall in Picca¬ 
dilly, and after 
some negotia¬ 
tions he got {ler- 
mission fyim 
the Govern- 
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ment, first to exhibit the carriage, and then 101 
purchase it. p 

Bullock bought the carriage from George 
IV. for the sum of ;^2,5oo. It was a good 
investment, for, in the month of March, 1817, 
it was stated thal> the showman had cleared 

26,000 hy exhibiting the carriage; and the 
prei'ious year no fewer than 100,000 persons 
gratified themselves by sitting in it. . 4 s a 
matter of fact, the enthusiasm with which the 
[lopulace regardetl this carriage was so great, 
that the (.'loverimient requested Mr. Bullock 
to exhibit it in every town in the three 
kingdoms. And. .altogether, about 900,000 
peo|)le [laid to see it. 

.\fter this “ lion incial tour,” the carriage 
was sold by auction, the man who bought 
it iiuciiding to exhibit it in tlieE^nited States ; 
and in this one would think there was a huge 
fortune. This iiurcliasif was, however, com¬ 
pelled to re-sell tlic carriagi' ; and, curiously 
enough, the next owner had the same inten¬ 
tion as his |iredecessor, but failed likewise to 
cany it out. At last, Mr. Robert Jeffreys, a 
decent, respectable coachiiiaker in Gray’s Inn 
Road, took the thing in part payment of a 
very bad dcl>t. And in the year 1842 it was 
acquired by the [irojuietors of Madame 
Tiissa lid’s. 

Mr. 'I'lissaml tells me that the original lining 
of the carriage was all cut away within a year 
or two hy relic-huiueis. 'J'his necessitated 
the re-liiiingof the vehicle, hut nothing could 
a|)pcase the desire of the public for scraps of 
the k'aiher, and the rc-liniiig process has had 
to he repi aterl periodically ever since. 

rhoiisantls of people all over the world,” 
remarked .Mr. 'I'ussaud to me, “must now be 
gleefully showing to friends a precious relic 
which is in reality only u bit of leather, 
bought at wholesale price from a City ware¬ 
house.” 

This is a massive brass collar, weighing 
something like 
tirought 
the very 
heart of the 
Congo Free 
State by the 
Rev. "Harry 
Grattan Guin¬ 
ness—whom to 
know is to love 
—and by him 
deposited in the 
very interesting 
museum of the 
Congo-Baloto 
Mission at 
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Harley House, 53, Bow Road. 'I'he story 
of thi.s collar is as follows; l>r. (Irattan 
Guinness chanced to be some 800 miles 
in the interior of the Gongo some four 
or five years ago, when he met .Majtir 
lx)thaire, famous in conneolion with L'alfairc 
Stokes. I cannot dwell here on the awful 
cruelties perpetrated by this man, who pays 
the wages of his native carriers and ser¬ 
vants in trade gin at 2'jd. a bottle ; and 
who would wipe out a village for the 
sake of a few perfect tusks. .Vs a matter 
of fact, l,othairc's men wen; sacking and 
burning a village when I)r. Grattan Guin¬ 
ness arrived on the scene. 'I'he wearer 
of the collar a young native girl fled in 
terror to the Doctor’s hut; but, before she 
coukl reach cover, her savage [lursuers 
opened fire, one of the balls striking the 
affrighted fugitive tfith tremendous force on 
the extraordinary collar here depicted. ()f 
course, this terrible encumbrance saved her 
life. It seems that these things ,nre fixed on 
the native youngsters at an early age, and 
are considered ornamental in a high degree. 
This collar was afterwards remoxed Iroin 
the girl’s neck 
by a blacksmith, 
acting under orders 
from laithaire him¬ 
self, who desired 
the article, probably 
as a souvenir of a 
rich haul. A day 
or two afterwards, 
however, chancing 
to meet 1 )r. t Irattan 
Guinness, the re 
doutable Major 
incidentally re¬ 
marked that he had 
no boots, wliere- 
upon the Doctor 
promptly suggested 
that if Lothaire 
would make over 
to him the shot- 
marked brass collar 
he would make him 
a present of a pair of military riding-boots. 
The exchange was soon effected, and the 
gentle, courteous 1 )octor took the relic home 
with him. 

Now turn your attention for a moment 
to the next picture, which depicts, more 
Mahomet’s Coffin, one of the Basking or 
Thirsty varieties of shark. One morning, 
some years ago, this monster was cast ashore 
dead on the beach at Shanklin, causing a 


flutter of excitement at that delightful little 
watering-place--though it was during the 
winter season. 1'hen ensued a dispute 
between the coastguards whb were officials 
and the® fishermen who were not, but w'ho 
found the thing and were, therefore- as they 
argued *-entitlcd to it. In one way, the 
basking shark was something of a while 
ele|>hant, because the fishermen, although 
they wanted it awfully, could not take it home 
with them, it being akft, long and 13ft. in 
circumference. The coa.stguards .said nothing ; 
they just s,allied forth and im]irinted a few- 
broad arrows on the vast expanse of the shark's 
flanks; then they retired, feeling sure they 
had done the right thing. Somebody in the 
town wrote to the Hritish Mu.seum authorities, 
giving some inforinalion about this interesting 
flotsam, and in due time the well-known 
naturalist and taxidermist. Mr. F.dward 
< ieiraid, was dispatched to Shanklin to 
inquire into things. f)n seeing the monster 
on the beach, Mr. Gcrrard rcsoKed to buy it 
for the sake of its skin, although this was 
lorn in places where the shark hail been 
dragged along the shingle. The crux of the 


affair was to find the owner ; and at last 
Mr. Gerrard, animated by the esprit de corps 
of officialdom, went to the coastguards’ 
little office in a private house, “planked 
down” about ;^4S, and the shark was 
his. There could not have been a very 
exhilarating sense of ow-nership in this case, 
befause Mr. Gerrard and his many tons 
of dead shark were at Shanklin^ and all that 
was w'anted at Bloomsbury (where the Natural 
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History Museum then was) was the skin. But 
the Museum’s envoy set to work briskly. 
First of all he went into the town and bought 
up all the butchers’ knives^ he could find; 
then he engaged eight surly fishesnien, who 
blasphemed horribly when they heard of the 
“ deal ” that had just been complettsi. After 
this commenced the work of skinning the 
shark ; but this work was so unjileasant- for 
one thing, the spines on the skin of the monster 
scratched and tore the men’s arms—that 
])re.sently four of them .“jacked it up”; they 
struck, drew their los., and 
departed. When the upper 
side of the prostrate shark 
had been skinned, no aji- 
pliant'es were forthcoming 
for turning the monster 
over. So Mr. ( lerrard had 
to direct his men to cut 
right through the 13ft. of 
cartilaginous flesh until the 
skin on the other side was 
reached. At ten o’clock 
in the morning the work 
commenced, and at four 
o'clock the shark was 
wholly denuded of its skin ; 
while the remainder of his 
body was distributed over 
a large extent of bcacli. 

A small spring cart was 
then procured, but it was 
found impossible to raise 
the skin into it. .Accord¬ 
ingly, holes ha<i to lie dug 
in the saml to receive the 
wheels in order that the 
cart might sink almost 
level with the beach. 

Then things went on 
famously ; only, unfor¬ 
tunately, when the skin 
was “ on board,” the cart 
could not be got out, and 
an inclined plang, dug on 
strict geometrical princi¬ 
ples, had to be made. How'beit, the skin was 
dispatched to Waterloo by the night mail 
and it was set up on Mr. (Jerrard’s premises 
in Camden Town. At’hen this enormous 
specimen was ready for delivery to the 
Museum, and lay in the taxidermist’s grounds. 
Mr. and Mrs Gerrard and their five children 
entered the capacious jaws and [lartook of 
that mysterious meal known as “ high tea.” 

Before me, as I write, is the origintfl of 
this photograph—a stumpy little wooden 
idol, about loin. high, and adorned with ten 


rows of cowrie shells, five on each si^. > 
This is Ibegi, the God of Twins, brought V*y r 
one of the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society from Wesj Africa. At 
the Igboin mission station of the society 
there was fonm-sly a certain catechist, who 
was a more or less converted savage ; also, 
he had a sister who resisted obdurately the 
exhortations of every missionary for seven- 
and twenty years. Ibegi was her far'ciurite 
idol, [mvehased for three pounds from a 
village [iriest after years of si'rupulous 
economy. J’his being so, 
it is no wonder that the 
lady clung to her idol, on 
whose face, by the way, 
are the family .and tribal 
signs of the A’oruba peo[)le. 
As a matter of fact, the 
wom.tn had one (rhild, and 
she was firmly convinced 
that if she embraced 
('hristianily and gave up 
this image to the mis¬ 
sionary, that child rvould 
surely die. 

One day, a certain di.s- 
tinguished representative 
of the Church Missionary 
Society, who cured bodies 
as well as souls, and 
studied human nature as 
well as theology, took this 
idol fi'oni the woman, and 
before her eyes lopped off 
the greater ])art of one of 
its cars. On this the 
mental agony of the hor¬ 
rified woman was piteously 
manifesteil: but at last she 
was ('ompellefl to acknow¬ 
ledge that sturdy little 
Ibegi was something of a 
humbug, and she cere¬ 
moniously made him over 
to her brother the cate¬ 
chist exactly six months 
before her death. 'I'he idol can be seen at 
any time in the Cdiurch Missionary Society’s 
Museum in Salisbury Square. 

In the next picture is shown a model of 
the largest gold nugget ever found—the 
famous “Welcome Stranger,” which was un¬ 
earthed by John Beason and Richard Oate.s 
at Dunoliy, forty mites north of Ballarat, in 
"Victoria, on the 5th of February, 1869. Of 
course, the nugget was melted down into 
ingots almost immediately. In the rough 
this nugget weighed exactly 2,25002. lodwts. 
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i4gr.s. It was found on tin: oxtrcme margin 
of a patcli of nurifovous alliiviiini running 
from liiilldog Reef, and was about 2iin. in 
length and loin. in thickness : allhough 
mixed with (]uartz, the greater jiart of it was 
solid gold. 'The lucky owners apiH-ar to have 
heated it in the lire in their hut in order to 
get rid of the iiuart/., and thus reduce its 
weight before taking it to the bank at 1 tunolly. 
The iiure melted gold given away to their 
friends by the forlun.ite finders amounted 
to 2,22So/.. : its value at the Hank ol 
England lieing ;^ 0 . 5 J! 4 - Near the siiot where 
this (irecious mass was found there were 
also unearthed two other nuggets, weighing 
resiteetively 1140Z. 
and 360/., 

T his east of 
the •‘Welcome 
Stranger" nugget is 
now to he seen in 
the mineral gallery 
of the Natural His- 
tory Museum, 
where it is under 
the charge of Mr. 

1 ,. Fletcher. The 
courtesy of this 
gentleman is such 
that all his corre- 
spondent.s, from 
Raskin downwards, 
meet with the same 
attention. Some 
little time ago, Mr. 

Fletcher received a 


letter from a gentle¬ 
man in the office 
of a steamship com¬ 
pany in A'ancouver. 
The writer wanted 
Mr. I'leteller to 
furnish him with 
particulars of the 
largest gold nuggt t 
ever found. lie 
wanted to know 
the weight and 
value of it ; also 
where it was found 
and the date. I'he 
fact was that Mr. 
Fletcher’s descrip 
tion of the “ Wel¬ 
come Stranger ’’ 
nugget was re- 
ipiircd for the de- 
(initive settlement 
of a bet! 

'I'he Charlemagne Ilible is next shown. 
This wonderful book is to lie seen in the 
British .Museum, exhibited in Case (>., in the 
de)iartnient of manuscrijits. It is of the 
largest folio si/i‘, measuring aoin. by igcdn., 
ami cotilaining 449 pages of extraordinarily 
fine vellum, with tlouble columns 15in. in 
lengdi. 

.\bout the year yyis, Charlemagne com¬ 
missioned the favourite disciple of Bede to 
revise the I.atin version of the .^criiitures, 
in order that it might be freed from the 
numerous •errors that had been commiltcrl 
by unskilful coiyvists. This manuscript was 
then commenced, and completed in the year 
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800. Being then too old to undertake the 
long journey, the scribe sent the fruit of his 
hliours to Rome by his friend and pujiil, one 
Nathanael, wlifc presented it^to (lharlemagnc 
on the first day of Soi, during his coronation, 
1 .ofhaire, grandson of t,'h;irleinagne, lost the 
throne of France, and entered the Monastery 
111 I’rum, in Lorraine, as a monk. Here he 
deposited this Bible. In 1516 the convent 
diss(.)lved, and the Benedictine monks pre- 
sert tal the manuscript carefully and carried 
It with them to a [ilaiic near Basle. Here 
it remained until the occupation of the 
Lpiseopal tetrritory of Basle by the French 
troops in 1793, when all thi^ proiierty 
of the abbey was .sequestrated, the Bilile 
becoming the {)ro])erty of M. Bennot, Vice 
I'resident of the ’I'ribune of 1 teclemont, 
from whom, in 1822, it was bought by 
M. de Sirey Passarant, of Basle. An album 
accompanied it containing the opinions of 
nearly all the Jfuriqiean litUrafi acquainted 
with old manuscrijus. Tt was juit up at 
/,'7,ooo and afterwards bought at ,/A,500. 

(>n the 3olh of 
A|)ril, 1829, M. de 
Passavant offered \ 
the Bible for sale to 
Lord .Stuart de 
kothsay, at that 
time the F.nglish 
.Ambassador to 
France. In jaim- 
ary, 1836, this 
indefatigaiile sales¬ 
man came to Lon¬ 
don for the purpose 
of selling his Bible 
to the British Mu¬ 
seum, or, rather, 
submitting it to the 
trustees. Much 
correspondence took place. 'I'he owner first 
of all asked ;^'i2,000, then p/,'8,000, and 
lastly ^(>,500, declaring that he feared he 
would go dotsn yito his grave on accepting 
the last-named jium. At last, finding he 
could not part with it on anything like 
these terms, M. de Passavant resolved to 
sell the manuscript by auction. ()n the 
37th of April, 1836, the Bible was knocked 
down by Mr. Fvans, of Oxford, forp^'i,500— 
to the proprietor himself 1 Overtures were 
again made to the owners of the British 
Museum, and, ultimatel)', the Charlemagne 
Bible was bought for j^75o. 

1 next show a photograph of the Col^nso 
Diamond, ^hich was presented to the 
Natural History Museum by Professor John 
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Ruskin. Our artist has also photographed 
that portion of Buskin’s letter to Mr. L. 
Fletcher which indicates the cliaractcr of the 
label he wished to beaflixed to the specimen. 
Now, this (liamotid has a singularly interest¬ 


ing history, and 1 will tell this as briefly as 
possible. In 1883. a storekeeper at the Cape 
left his shop and went u[) country with 
p/,'2,000 and an acute attack of diamond 
fever. With this capital our friend purchased 
a claim in which two other men w^we also 
interested. 'I'he three worked frightfully 
hard for a long time, until they were at their 
wits’ end for money, their claim being, 
apparently, quite valueless. One morning 
two of the partners declared they would work 
at the claim no longer, and the third set out 
to try his luck alone. Of course, misfortune 
had fallen heavily on the men who remained 
at home, but it fell with far greater force on 
the third man ; so did the mine, burying the 
solitary worker in the ddbris. On seeing 
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what had happened the unfortunate man’s col¬ 
leagues decamped, lest they should be accused 
of his murder. Some months after this the ex¬ 
storekeeper cjime t)ack, proi)ably conscience- 
stricken, and he dug out his comrade’s body. 
One result of this charitable act was the find¬ 
ing, near the decomposed body, of a number 
of loose diamonds, among them being the 
splendid yellow 
specimen stone 
seen in the pic¬ 
ture. After this 
the finder came to 
England, and was 
recommended by 
the Hatton Har¬ 
den dealers to 
take his most 
valuable find to 
Mr. K. Nockold, 
the dealer of Frith 
Street, Soho. 

After some pre¬ 
liminary negotia¬ 
tions with the 
man, Mr. Nockold bought the sjiecimen, 
and promptly sent a description of it to Mr. 
Kuskin, at Brantivood; the diamond itself 
presently followed this description. 

I should expl.ain here that, until quite 
recently, Ruskin was a constant visitor at the 
dingy little house in Soho—a visit to which, 
he (ieclared, reminded him of the “ Araliian 
Nights.” Ruskin, however, had no idea 
that this was such a valuable .specimen. 
His letter addressed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Nockold is before me as I write. It is 
dated from 

“ Brantwood, Collision, lamcashire. 

“ My iJE.xR Coi I'l.E, - 1 had nearly con¬ 
gealed into a diamond myself with fright 
when 1 opened the box. I thought in your 
first letter that 130 (it was written like 
that) meant 13)^ carats, or I never 
should have asked for the loan ! I’m most 
thankful to have it, for it is safe here and 
is invaluable to me just now ; but what on 
earth is the value of it ? I don’t tell anyMy 
I’ve gof such a thing in the house. 

“Ever gratefullv and affectionately yours, 
“J. Ruskin.” 

Four days later there is another letter from 
Brantwood, to Mrs, Nockold. It contains the 
following:— 

“ And now, please, will Mr. Nockold and 
you advise me whether to buy this diamond 
for Sheffield Museum or not ? ” 

Ruskin did buy the stone from Mr. 
Nockold for ;;^i,ooo, and, as we have seen. 


he presented it in 1887, with certain stipula^ 
tions of his own, to the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. 

The story of the wonderfui snail seen in 
the next iJlustrafion will be long remembered 
at the Natural History Museum. In March, 
1846, a number of shells were presented to the 
British Mu.seum by Mr. Charles l,amb, who 


had collected these specimens in Egypt and 
(ireece. Among them wane two sjiecimens 
from Egypt of the snail of the desert; and 
on the 45th of March. 1846, these were fixed 
on tablets and placed among the other mol- 
hisca of the Museum. Here they remained, 
summer and winter, until March 15th, 1850, 
when Dr. \V. B.aird, Mr. E, A. Smith’s [ire- 
decessor in the shell gallery of the Museum, 
had occasion to examine some specimens in 
the same cgse. On this occasion Dr. Baird 
noticed that the cardboard beneath one of the 
shells was a little discoloured, while over its 
mouth was spread a thin, glassy covering. 
“The epiphragra,’' remarked the doctor, 
Imninouslf, “ had spread over its mouth—and 
that with evident signs of recent formation.” 
Of cour.se, the good man was .surprised, and 
he removed both si>ecimens and placed them 
in tej'id water. 

In less than ten minutes, out crawled one 
of the snails, after having “ lain low ” for 
upwards of four years. Next day Dr. Baird 
fed his l^roti-gc with some cabbage leaf, but 
he subsequently found that the fastidious 
little erdature preferred lettuce. He allowed 
it to complete certain reiiairs in its domicile, 
and then he placed it in a glass jar, i8in. 
high, up the sides of which it climbed daily, 
presumably by way of exercise after a long 
period of inactivity. In due time the doctor 
placed a companion with his snail, and it is 
gratifying to learn that the two lived harmoni¬ 
ously together for two years. * 
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Y hrotlicr lliigli and I wen- 
twins, and lo\cd L-a<-ii nlher 
with a fervour that grew in 
intensity as we advanced in 
years, I’erha|)s tlie peculiar 
affection whieli is said to. exist 
between twins was strong in ii.s. 

Our home, a little cottage of rough-hewn 
stone, was situated in one of the wild ljut 
beautiful vales that lie north of llala. 

We jdayed together, Hugh ami I ; climhed 
the rocky hills together ; boated on the tiny 
lakelet together; and when w'C wen: old 
enough, trantped ovt-r the hills to school 
together. We were inse])aral>le. The dangers 
of one were the dangers of the other ; his 
sorrows were also mine, and my joys were 
his. Ho was my Iwavest, re.adiesi dtainpion, 
even as 1 tried to lie liis. So our lives 
passed in simple, childlike ha])|)iness until 
we were eigliteen, when a thing happened 
that strained tlie strengtii even of our love 
to its very uttermost tension. 

We would either of us liavc willingly and 
cheerfully died for her -the girl we lo\ ed: 
but we would also, if there had heeti need, as 
cheerfully and willingly died for e.ich other. 

Many times we walked together to her 
home at Hala, and pulled across the lake. 
Sometinres Hugh rowed, and she and I sat 
side by side in the stern and steered the 
little boat: sometimes the position was 
reversed, and I pulled while he sat by 
penny’s side and held the rudder-lines. But 
It could not go on so always. W'e knew 
that she could not make us both happy, 
though, so far, as we thought it over, she 
had shown no preference for either, unless, 
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ns 1 sometimes fancied, her eyes rested 
longer, and with different expression, on me 
than on him. Yet it must come to an end, 
and so, one gloriously bright summer day, 
we strolled arm in arm, uj) the mountain 
side, :ind sat down at the turn of the foot¬ 
path, from whence we could see the while 
cottage; and the beatitiful lake behind it. 

It was there she lived, and, oh, for long cliil 
we gaze lovingly, with full, tremulous hearts, 
at the dear jilace. That scene : the lake, its 
wavelets datieitig and sitarklitig like diamonds 
in the sunlight: the great mountains which 
cncircltKl it as with a rampart -nay, rather 
as a gem us etieirclcd by the metal which 
protects it ; and the cottage, with its dinging 
ivy and jasmine, and scented honeysuckle, 
and fair roses, which she—fairer even than 
they- hacl tended ; how it spoke to us that 
day. Yet it was not of sparkling lake, nor of 
swelling hills, nor even of the embowered 
cottage that we thought, but of what we 
knew was in that cottage ; to us the centre 
of the whole scene, the jewel in its casket. 

“Jim,’’ at last said myidjnrther, and his 
voice sounded for away, sc faint was it, and 
choked with emotion; “Jim, we cannot 
always be t<jgether. .She must choose one of 
us. Promise me that whichever of us she 
takes, you or me- -and we will take no unfair 
ad\antage, one over the other-—promise im;, 
that you will still be friend and brother, that 
nothing in the world shall come between us.” 

1 dared not trust myself to sjveak, but 
grasped tight the hard, rough hand he held 
out to me. Then, each with one long look 
into the other’s face, to see pyrchance the 
lionouring, trustful love mirrored there, 
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Silently, with a foreboding of a great sorrow, 
we went down the mountain arm in arm, as 
we had gone up. And so, for the future, we 
never went to See her togetli^'r, but took our 
little simple presents on different Atys ; and 
never did either return without the other 
meeting him on the way, to .see by* his face 
whether it had ended. 

But there was nothing unfair, nothing 
below-board. \^’e could always look one 
another straight in the face, give the honest 
grip of the hand, and walk home together as 
we had always done. Jenny soon showed that 
she cared for me most, yet I am sure shi: 
shed many tears that she should niied to pain 
him. for I know she was aware that my 
brother loved her as well and truly as 1. 

However that be, one bright day, the 
brightest and most glorious in all that 
glorious summer, 1 told her all my thoughts 
and askeil her to be mine- to live with me 
always. 1 could not help it. Something 
within me, of which I had no control, seemed to 
be s|)eaking from my mouth, as ihough'all my 
power and will had been taken from me and 
given to that strange, throbbing soul within. 

But though ttiy heart thrilled with intensest 
joy, when 1 folded my arnts lajund her, and 



she lifted up her face in love and trust, and 
1 kis.sed her, even then I thought of 
and felt like a mean coward, a sneaking, 
underhand supplanter, as though 1 were 
taking a cruel advantage over him. So, 
when I went heftne, my joy was temjrered 
with a feeling almost of shame. For the 
first time in my life 1 was unwilling to meet 
him ; for the first time unable to look him in 
the face, and, as 1 saw his figure in the 
purple disttmee, I felt that I would do any¬ 
thing to avoid the eager serntiny of his eyes. 

It was as I feared, for, even as he came 
towards me with his arm outstretehed, he 
saw how It was, and stop])ed, still mechani- 
eally holding out his haml to greet me. The 
wiiile a great sorrow s\ve|>t over his face, he 
tried to smile and wish me joy. I took him 
by the hand and led him into the ash wood, 
wliere thtt sitadows lay* deepest, and, with 
niiieh stanmuTing and hesitation, told him 
all. Never shall I forget the deadly pallor— 
the look of agony that seemed to have frozen 
on his handsome, sunhurnt face. I saw the 
tears fill his eyes, anil his broad chest heave 
with his strong, manly emotion.s, and longed 
to comfort him. .\t last, in a low, trembling 
voifc, he said; ‘‘(lod bless thee, lad--and 
Jenny, too ” ; and then, willi his hands 
cleneheil and his head low down, lie 
st.aggered slowly away. .-Niid 1 sat there, 
feeling that I would rather a thousand 
times have died than have caii.sed him 
that rruvl pain. 

Once only did I see him after that; for 
when at last 1 mustered (ourage to go 
home, they told me how he had gone in, 
and kissed them one by one, with tremu¬ 
lous lips, and, while they were wondering 
fearfully why he was so [tale, had gone out 
and had not come hack. 1 knew. 

II. 

'I'liKKE years [tassed away—three years of 
hap[)ines.s only marred Ity the memory of 
that last sad scene. I remembered his 
, agony ; saw, over and over again, his 
heaving chest ; heard his [tanting breath, 
and knew that he could not have for¬ 
gotten Jenny. I knew not then that the 
truest happiness a man can have comes 
from the doing of a noble, self-sacrificing 
action, and that, surely, must have been 
hi.s. We never saw him. Occasionally he 
wrote to us, never, however, giving any 
address, and his letters were posted at 
widely separated places. He was an 
engine-driver, and that was all we knew. 

But there was one thing he never omitted 
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in his letters, and that, though we knew it 
was there before we saw it, always made our 
eyes fill: “Give my love to Jenny.” 

We were going to be married early in the 
spring, and I was looking forward with ardent 
longing to the consummation of my hopes. 
Happy times they w’ere, and to^ay was 
happier than that in the summer, when, the 
farm work being done, slie and I went for a 
holiday to Chester. 

On our journey back, a strange, awful thing 
happened. I was close to Jenny ; her hand 
was in mine; and we were dreaming of the 
happy time to come, when suddenly we were 
aroused by the shrill whistle of the engine, 
and a few seconds after, the carriage began 
to rock violently from side to side. I 
cannot say that 1 was not alarmed, hut when 
Jenny put her arm round me, and clung to 
me for protection, as trustfully as a child to 
its mother, my courage 
returned. For 1 was 
proud of that implicit 
trust, so that 1 forgot 
my fear in a feeling of 
sweet responsibility. 

Almost immediately 
the train began to 
slacken down in 
speed, and at last came 
to a standstill, and at 
the same instant we 
heard a fearful crash. 

Then all was Silent. 

1 let dow'n the 
window and looked 
up the line. Great 
soft clouds of steam 
were rolling silently 
towards us, their 
under surface glowing 
a dull red as though 
dyed with blood. 

Our train was with¬ 
out engine, and, as the 
steam slowly drifted 
away, and our eyes 
got accustomed to the 
gloom, we made out, 
about a couple of 
hundred yards up the 
line, two engines locked together as in a 
death embrace, while the fragments of a 
goods train lay scattered around. 

III. 

V 

We hurried towards the scene of the accident. 
The heavy goods engine lay on its side, and 
jammed between it and the rocky bank was 


the passenger engine. The fire had beeh 
shaken out, and the dying ,«mbers glowed 
with a dull red light, as they lay spread out 
on the ground, among fragnfents of wheels 
and twi-sved rods. From under the goods 
engine we dragged one poor fellow with many 
groans, "for his leg was broken, and the 
escaping steam had scalded him fearfully; 
and then, with half his body cru.shed hope¬ 
lessly under a tangled mass of iron and steel, 
we found another with his eyes closed. 

Oh ! 'twas a horrid sight. It turned me 
sick, and I tried to prevent Jenny seeing it. 
But she, eager to tje of service, pushed me 
aside, aitd,ga/,ed at the poor, wounded figure 
dying there so helplessly, and then gave a 
little scream of anguish and clung more 
closely to me. 

“Jim, Jim I” she exclaimed, “don’t you 


And Hugh it was, in his rough, engine- 
driver’s clothes, with a deadly paleness show¬ 
ing through the soot on his face, and great 
drops of perspiration on his brow'. We 
thought him dead at first, but, at Jenny’s 
exclamation, he opened his eyes and smiled 
faintly at us. We were powetless to help 
him; we conld not move that great mass 


see who it is ? It’s Hugh! ” 



* JIMj JIM ! ' SHE EXCLAIMED, ‘ IT's HUGH ! ’ ” 
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of steel, nor could we draw him away from 
it, for, even as we but touched him, with a 
vague idea of, saving him, he groaned in 
agony. And so, though it* made us faint 
with horror, we knelt by his side and watched 
the tide of life quickly ebbing. , 

His right hand was crushed under him, 
but his left was free, and as Jenny tenderly 
and gently stroked it — all greasy and 
sooty as it was— his fingers closed orer 
hers and held them. It .seemed to give 
him relief, for a smile,*niore beautiful than 
I have ever seen on the face of man, either 
before or since, lit uji his face with a 
great joy. * 

lim,” he panted, and his voice was faint' 
and low, so low that 1 had to place my ear 
close to his lijis to catch the whispered words, 
"1 cannot Last -many minutes—pray God— 
it may be short. It was for your—sakes. 
1 saw you—on the train. Kiss me, Jim - kiss 

me, Jenny onlv once the first.and last — 

I'm coming home again.” 

In silence, with eyes brimming over, we 
kissed the pale lips, and gently wiping the 
death dro[)s from his forehead, waited for 
the end. It was not long. We saw the film 
fast dimming his eyes, the eyelids gently 
( losing. We saw the lines of agony on his 
lace gradually softening, the panting of his 
heart (|uieting, and knew that the 
end was come. 

W'ith one sw(*et smile- in which 
it seemed to me there was more of 
Heaven than of earth -one last 
convulsive effirri, he jrlaced jenny't? 
hand in mine, and whis];)ered, 

” Jitii, make her happy.'’ 

'I'hat was all. The poor, bruised 
body l.iy still—the spirit had flown. 

Hugh had “ come home ” at last. 

IV. 

1 KNOW not how long we knelt 
there reverently, not daring to 
speak, but witR iHe tears stream¬ 
ing down our faces'--tears of which 
1 have never been ashamed. But, 
as I helfted Jenny up, and was 
leading her away, still sobbing, 
someone touched me on the shoul* 
der, and, turning round, I saw a 
man whom I recognised instantly 
as the stoker of our engine. His 
left arm was hanging loosely and 
helplessly in a rough sling, which 
some thoughtful passenger had 
extemporized. He drew his right 
hand across his eyes, .and looking 
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not at me, but at the dead, said: “ Vpu’re,, 
his brother, sir, aren’t you ? ” I noddeci—I 
could not speak, for at the moment any 
words would have choked me. • , . 

“ Sir,” he said, “ 1 know all about you and 
the young lady. * Him it did not need j, 
anything to tell me that he meant Hugh— ■ 
*' Him and me were pals. I went to the 
shed, sir, just two months after he did, and 
we've just stuck together like lirothers ever ■. 
since. .And, sir, he has told me many a time 
about yon. He was never jealous of you; 
he always said that you deserved her, and 
would make her happier than ever he could. 
But I \\;\; ' ertain that beneath his kind, quiet 
manner, he must often have liecn miserable, 
for I could tell that he never ceased to love 
her. 1 lo you know, sir, very often when he’s 
fallen .asleep off duty, I've seen him smile as 
sweetly as a ehikt, and tmirnuir, ‘Jenny, 
Jenny ’ Don’t cry, miss, he’s a lot happier 
now, when.- he is, than he ever would have 
been- 

“fVe’ve never been on this line before, sir, 
and shouldn't have been to-night, only just as 
they were getting the engine n.-ady to bring 
your train, she went off the turnstile, some¬ 
how or other, and the driver was thrown off and 
his head hurt. Of course, yon wouldn’t hear 
of it, sir ; there's many a hundred accidents 
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that [)copl(; never hear of, because a railway 
mail’s life isn't of much account, and if one’s 
killed they can easily get another. At any 
rate, that’.s why w'e were told to take the 
excursion hack. 

“ We didn’t like it. It’.s very awkward, you 
see, sir, when you are on a strange line, 
because you dcm't know exactly when to 
look for the signals, nor where the curves and 
inclines come. However, it had to be done, 
and so we backeil down in good lime., and 
waited for the signal. Just about two 
minutes befire wi- were due to start, you 
w'ent up the platform, and 1 saw you .and the 
young lady gi-i jmo one of the carriages. 
1 didn’t know how it was, but snmehow' your 
faces .sei.-med strangely familiar, and 1 was 
wondering who you were, when suddenly he 
saw you andg.ave a great start, and the hlood 
rushed into his face. Then he looked at 
me with such an appealing, miserable look, 
that 1 felt (|uite seared. 

“'Hill,’ he said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘it’s 

them. ’ 1 knew in a minute who mhi wa-re 

then, hut 1 didn’t like that look ; it was just 
as though he was going mail. However, 
there wasn’t rmieh time to think of it ; for 
just then the signal was given ami we were 
off. \\'e went sjilendidly, and rattled past 
the station in line style, imtil, just :is we got 
on the single line, we saw this goods train 
slipjiing along towards iis at a leaiiu! rate 
down the iiieline, and knew that in two 
minutes at nifist theic'd he a smash. She 
was a long way off. hut, then, you see. ;i g'oiids 
train has no l»rakes, and we hadn't any worth 
speaking of. 

“ It’s awful, sir, when a thing eoines to you 
like that, iu^t when you .are least e.siierting it. 
You feel choked like as though you must 
do something, and don't know what it is. 
Hugh turned off steam and whistled, while 
I screwed down the brake until 1 heard the 
wheels grinding on the rails, hut we both 
knew that we could ne\er stop in time, or, if 
wc could, the g'oorls train would he smashing 
into ns before we could reverse. 

“ Sudtlonly Hugh sprang oii the tender, 
yelling out like mad : ‘ Hill, she’s in, she’s 
in !’ 

“1 didn't know' what he meant, hut 1 saw 
him fling himself over the Isick of the tender, 
in front of the l arriages, and a few seconds 
after, 1 heard the clank of iron, .and knew he 
had unlinked the couplings. How he did it, 
sir, I don’t know. He must have laid him¬ 
self over the buffers somehow and leaned 
over, lifting the heavy links. 

“In ten .seconds he was hack, shouting 


madly: ‘ Off with the brake, man, off witit 
the brake.’ I began to understand what he 
wanted to d(.>, and unscrewed the brake; 
and then, under a full head of steam, the 
engine la't the carriages Irehind. ‘ Bill,’ he 
shouted,‘jump off' jump off!’ Of course, 
I wouldt?’l, and said so. He didn’t stop to 
argue, but turned to attend to the lever, 
pushing as far open as it would go, still 
shouting, ‘ |um]> off! jump off I ’ 

“ I thought of my little ones at home, sir, 
and all in a twinkling, like a flash of light¬ 
ning, 1 saw them fiitherless, and my wife 
weejiing bitterly for me ; and, for an instant, 
1 Ihought i)f jumping off. But it was only 
for an instant, for even as the thought came, 
something told me my duty w'as to stop. 
Anil there I stopped, and now I’m glad 
1 did. 

“ ‘ Bill,’ he cried, turning to mo, w'ith a 
wild light of trium])h in lii.s eyes, ‘ Bill, we 

shall .sa\f the passengers; and.Jenny and 

lim. Don't vou see, lad, how it will he ? 
\V c siiali stop the gnods train, by throwing it 
(iff the line : and the carriages ate nearly 
stopped novv look !’ I glanced liehuid. The 
train of carriages was a hundred yards away, 
and slowing liuwn ra[)idh ; the [lassengitrs 
Were sased. 

“In silence, save for the panting of the 
engine, we gri)iped eai'h other's liand and 

waited. (.)h, that waiting ! I felt nay 

heard ■ my heart thumping like the engine 
itself. I tried to jiray, hut niy brain was 
in a whirl. ] longoil for tin' tensioir to 
cease ; foV the end to ( ome. Just then the 
goods tr.aiit reajii'eared round the curve, 
They hadn't seen us, for steam was on, hut 
instantly we heard tlie sharp whistle and 
knew t!iey„were doing their he.-.t to stop, 1 
s.iw Hueh glanre (|uii:kly from the goods 
train to the carriages, and his eyes lit up once 
more will) a great, triumphant joy, as he 
ga.teil up to the sky : then, before I could 
say a word, or lift a linger, he seized hold of 
me, and crying. ‘ It’s your pnly chance, lad !' 
lifted nil." dean off the engine and swung me 
on to the bank. 1 renu-mber falling and 
hearing a dull crash and a fearful scream, 
and then all was silent. 

“That is all. sir,” he continued, turning 
from me to the crushed figure under the 
engine. “ He gave liis life few you.’’ 

Fheii kneeling down, he took Hugh’s cold 
hand into his own, and tenderly caressed it, 
the tears—no shame to him— rolling down 
his cheeks, and said: “(lod bless thee, 
Hugh, my best and only friend.,(food-bye ! ’’ 
and walked slowly away. 





Frniii o i’lintoyrafth. • ,, 

''4 

AVatsoii is a clergyman,. 
ami the minister of 
Sefton Park Church,' 
1 ,ivtriKX)l, and as such 
has always placed his 
ministerial duties in the 
front rank. 'J’hat he is . 
a no less able preacher 
than a skilful writer is ' 
proved by the crowded 
cor^regations Who Hstert' 
to him as an orator of ^ 
ccHtimoh sense a nd, ; 
eloquence. ; 


At.h ’.‘n. 

From a iVtohyiv/p/i. 


Rev. John Watson, 
better known, periiaps, 
as Ian Maclaren, and it 
will be a i)leasure to 
many to behold the 
various portraits of one 
who has so skilfully 
roused their tendorest 
feelings of emotion in 
the perusal of his book. 

Heside the Ikinnic 
Brier Btjsh" was, 
curiously enough, Ian. 
. Sls^ttn’s firscAtenitft 
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MR. 1,I:\V1S WAl.l.l'.K. 

UoUN iSfiJ. 

^\’.\i,l,I^R, who WHS horn in 
*' liilhao, Sjiain, w.is rdncatid 
for a coninion'ial life. Afti r five 
or six yoars’ cxixTii-ncr in tlii.s 
direction. Ixiving .dways been an 
enthusiastic amateur ai lor, he ohtainei! an 
engagirment ttith .Mr. 'I'oole, in who.se tlieatrc 




o ?»f/| A<il: 14. j>' l*ooli\ I'lttney. 

ho made his first np|iearance in the early 
part of tSSp After n-inaining with Mr. 
'I'oole for a year and a half, Mr. Waller 
obtainerl a varied ox[)ericnce of his ])roh-.ssion 
in the English provinces. Ho subseiiiiontly 
cailte to l.ondon, and has since played umlor 
most of the West-mid managcr.s. It was not 
long, however, before he tonimenced his 
managerial career with the production of 
“ An Ideal Husband,"’ .it the Haymarket 
Theatre. l,atterly he was associated with 
Mr. Wyndham in Mr. Cartos’s ,latest' 


success, “The Home Secretary.” His 
principal parts include: Captain Mathews, 
in “ Hick Sheridan ” KarlodVan der Knoot, 
in “Patfie”; Cavaradossi.'m “la 'l'o.sca ”; 
Orestes, in “ Hypatia ’’; J’hilip Chahnier, in 
“ I’ orlufie’s Jiiol ” ; Sir Robert Chilton, in 



« JimUt. Vy] AC.E 22, I H'/tt. (Jilliifd, iTluiii'iinlor. 


“An Ideal Husband”; Hne^h Murray, in 
“The I’rofligatc ” ; Mauriee l.eeai/e, in “The 
Home Secrctai) ; and a host of others. 



IVetn a I'kola. M rs^SEKT DAY. iH. S. UendOnolm. 








PORTRAITS 01 CELEBRITIES. 



A«.H S. t 

Fi’o>H u f’htitii. hi) H. H’. /‘■/•'A I 



at Toole’s Theatre, in which part, by Ihe 
way, Adelaide Wilson made her first 
appearance, and also scored her.first success. 
Her next engagement was as Mary Mtlrose 
in a revival of ‘*t)ur Hoys ”; shortly after¬ 
wards she created the jrart of Afarihi in 
“Mr. Haines of New York,” and also the 
chief part in “In Danger,” by Testoeq and 
Henry f’.reswell, the novelist. Her favourite 
jiarts were Ptuiliih' in “(ialled Hack,’’ and 
Mrs. Aiiiulhiuit in “ .Y W'onian of No Im- 








Ftwn 41 liwi'i. hf/\ Atii: JS- |J.. A. Ma<, /’.I'M 

MISS h'l.ORHNCf: \\i:sT 
(Mas. 1 ,i:\vis W-viiii;)- • 

W ^?^1‘'/\V of our well known 

have risen (luieker to the loir 
most coveted 
jranks than Mrs. 

Lewis Waller, , 
perhaps better known to , 

[ilaygoers as Miss Lloreiiee ^1 

H ost, nor is there any act ress 
on the stage who has better ill:'', i 

deserved the suci’css which f, 
she has obtained atid the 
high esteem in which site is 'Dicj.iTTk 
held by the genera 1 publ ic of ''? •laii! '<it ■ 
theatre-goers as well as by p' j|||' 
the most exaetting critics. Y 

Miss Florence AVest is, ;it 'j 
the time of waiting, ntitking jli |n||| 
another hit as Zcrt/t r/yltvv/rt , 
in “A AVOman’s .Re.a.son,” ^ 

by Messrs. C. H. Krook- '.I'iK’/ T 
field and F. C. Phillips, at >* 

theShaftesbury. MissVV’est’s MK; ' 
first appear^ce on the stage Sw ',, i 
'44Vi&'\Xi \W>j„ ^ May Belton [!£■'’ — 

in “Uncle Dick’s Darling” -- 



Ai.l- 

(f /'ti'lfo hy ir. t< it. jHnniei/. 

])ortancr.” More re¬ 
cently, however, Miss 
AA'c.st has scored con- 
sidcr.ibly in the part of 
:Urs. CluTi'fln in “ An 
Ideal Husband,” at the 
Haymarket, the part of 
the unscrujiulous little 
adventuress serving to 
disjilay her style of acting 
to rare advantage. The 
|Kirtraits of Me Ixiwis 
Waller, Miss Florence 
W'est's husbti nd, are given 
on the oppo.site page. 
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I*'mu H hi/] . \Mrh. 

SIR (;. OSROKNK MOKd.VX, M.l’. 

ISiiRN [.S.>6. 

rk.iii H(.n, sir (;i:()Kc,i; 
'.'C osRoRNi; M()k(;.\\, r.AK r., 
r'?' I’.tM. 1 ’., ('li.'iirnRin (li iIk'(' iMii 
‘•'Pk:,/-'I’fO of \\ i lsli iiiniilKTs, was 

calli.d to the liar it) 1^5,1, ai)il 
niadf a :n)(l llt'iiclwr ol I.iiicoId's iiiii 

in 1H6'). iind rivasiirer ol that inn in j.S.jo, 
Sird. <). Morj,;an ropn-si'iitcd thf oonnly ol 
l,)cnl)i;4li iroin i.StiS to i.S.S't in iSSti Itr was 

iv-cloctnd for 
till: saiin- 

I'onstitui'ncy. 
11c was tiji 
|) o i n I 0 d 
jud^e Adi'o- 
c;iic-('icncial 
a nd I'rir v 
t'oiincillor in 
iSSo, and 
I’ndcr Si •ere- 
larv of Stale 
for the Colo¬ 
nics in iSSt), 

tind was made 
a haroncl in 

/fvmuj Aut. jC.. He 

has earned 

through r.irlianicnt (hesides other measinvs) 
the liurials Aet. i8So, the Married Woman’s 
Property Aet, 1882, tintl the Aet lor 
Abolishini' Corporal Punishment in the 
Army. He also acted as Chairman of the 
Select Ciwmnittee of the Ihwse of Commons 
on lAnd Titles and Trttnsfer in 1877 8, and 
as Chairman of the Standing Committee,s of 
the House of Commons oiv Law and Trade 
Bills from j 88S to 1893. • « 



A<.i- 5,S. 

From n PhoU>. bu the ImwI/in Sb mwitropK f'Vunpe/nj/ 



IttESFJtt 1 »AY. 




Through a Telescope. 

Bv Sir Rorkkt Bali.. 



' * I.-TIllC SCKNl'.RY OF 'I'HK MOON. 

• 

OTW'rrns'l'AX 1 )] NCi tlmt mAmu r as tsi ^\illllKlld nearly half of its 

the moon is 2.)o.ooo miles dis- surface from ever being inspected. It 

tant from the eartli, it "onid in follows that we have: no nieaiLS of learn- 

somo resiK'cls lx: hardly an ing what is on the other side of the moon, 

exaggeration to assert that we I do not, however, sujipose that ill the.se 

are better actgiainted with the day.s anyone believes th.at, if we could 

topography of our satellite than we are with see it, we would find any ch.aracteristic 
that of the globe which forms our homo, difference between the scenery on the remote 

No doubt it may at once lie admitted that, side of the moon and that on th# side which 

with respect to a large portion of the moon, is turned towards the earth. So far, however, 

dwellers on«the earth are necessarily in total as the neighltouring glolae is disjdayed for 

ignorance. It is a peculiarity of our satellite our observation, we can certainly_ a,ssert that 

tliat it mauaggs its njcj,vetu<iht% in s^; ajy^AhjP|^js 4 ardly a posisessing'the size of 
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an^ ordinary parish which has not Ireen 
studied and photographed, sketched hy com¬ 
petent draughtsmen, duly laid down on 
elaborate charts of the lunar surface, and in 
many cases been assigiual* the dignity of a 
special name.. 

The circumstances of the moon’s situtition 
render it much easier fur us to surviy its 
scenery than it is to survey the scenery of 
any other celestial body. I'or, in tiie first place, 
the moon may be regarded as (piite close to 
the earth in comparison witli the disiam'i.'s 
by which we are separated from the other 
heavenly objects. The sun is nearly .,)oo 
times as far away as the moon ; and that 
|)lanetary globe whose surface we. liave studied 
to the greatest advantage I nu'an, of course, 
Mars- is, even under 
the most favourafde 
conditions, still at a dis 
tance from the rarth 
which is not less than 
140 times as great ;is 
that of the moon, lint 
besides its com|)arative 
proximity, there is 
another circumslanee 
which renders it com 
paratively easy for us to 
study the feaUires 011 
our satellite. If a globe 
like the earth in si/e, 
as well as in other par¬ 
ticulars, had heel) silua 
ted at the same distam e 
from us as that at whieh 
the moon now nwolves. 
it .seems (|iiite possible 
that we .should never 
have been able to oli- 
tain any clear notion as 
to the geograjiliy of 
such a globe. J'or our earth is, of course, 
surrounded by a thick coat of atmos¬ 
phere : this atmosjihere is at all times, 
and in all p;irts, more or less ojjanue 
from the presence of large tjuanlities of 
flotUing material, while there arc always some 
regions where there is temporarily complete 
obstruction, from the presence of clouds. 
The atmosphere would thus oppo.se great 
difficulties to the study of the geography; of 
our earth by an outside observer. It may, 
indeed, be well doubted whether even the 
outlines of«the continents Could be com¬ 
pletely discerned, nolwitlastanding that the 
area of the earth at the distance of the moon 
would be thirteen times larger than the area 
of the moon as presented to 


For the purjrose of the terrestrial astro¬ 
nomer, it fortunately hapjxms that the moon 
is almost entirely destitute oT atmosphere. 
The features of its surface are consequently 
never obscured by any of those causes which 
would tend to hide the features of the earth 
from outside scrutiny. W henever the clouds 
on our globe are out of the way, it is then 
possible to observe tlie nifKin with hut little 
obstruction. If we aiso renieinlier that many 
of the fealuri s of our satellite are within reach 
of a telescope of comparatively moderate 
|>ower, it will not lie surjirising that the lun.ar 
seenerv has titlracted so much attention, and 
that thousands o( minute features on its sur- 
fai e have been earernlly idenlilied. In some 
eases, aeeomjilishi'd oliservers have devoted 
tliemselves with praise¬ 
worthy assiduity to the 
di-tailed examination of 
special miiuite jiarts on 
the surl'aee. 

It would lie impos¬ 
sible to enumerate all 
the astronomers of 
recent times whose 
laliours have been di¬ 
rected to the study of 
the lunar .scenery. I 
may, however, here 
mention a few names, 
adding the I'cmark that 
there arc doubtless 
many others vvho.se valu- 
alile labours could not 
be overlooked if it had 
been |)ossible to give a 
more ('om|)lete account 
of the .suliject than 
would be practicable 
within the limits of the 
present article. 

First, I mu.st mention Mr. Nasmyth, who 
was at once a famous mechanical engineer, 
a skilful artist, and a devoteil student of the 
st.ars. He employed his well earned leisure 
in the study of celestial objects, and he 
devoti'd especial attention to the moon. 
The work which he jirodueed in conjunction 
with Mr. Caiqienter is a stand.ird authority 
on the lunar scenery, and is perhaps one of 
the most beautifully illustrated liooks that has 
ever been devoted to the subject of the 
heavens. I must also refer to Professor 
Holden and other distinguished astronomers 
at the lack Observatory, on the top of Mount 
Hamilton in California. They hgve applied 
their resources to the photography of the 
moon with remarkable swcceSs, and somt^ of 
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their pictures of our satellite have formed 
the Ixxsis upon which Dr. Wcinck has pro¬ 
duced exquisite drawings^ of the lunar 
ftsitures. • 

As, perhaps, the latest hook on the topo¬ 
graphy of the moon, 1 may mefttion the 
elahorale work hy Mr. 'I'liomas Ciwyn Idger, 
who is him.seif one of tlu' most as.sidiious of 
lunar observers. He has collected ti.igcther 
the most interesting facts relative to the 
topography of otir saVellilc. 1 am much 
indebted to the various authorities I have 
named for information which 1 am utili/ing 
in the present ]>a[ier. , 

When we look up at llu: full moon, even 
ttilliout calling the telescope to our ai<l, we 
.at once notice the presenci: of a number of 
large dark ])at<'hes. It is eertainlv true ih.it 
tlu-re are, no slu-ets of 

water, nor anything like _ 

water, at present visible 
on the moon, even with 
the highest powers (.)f our 
li'lescope. Ill lact, iherr- 
aie sound physical reasons 
whv it doi;s not seem the 
least likely that there, could 
be any water in the Iluid 
form laresent in our satel¬ 
lite. ,\l the same time, 
the a[)])earance ol' the,-.c 
d.irk sjiots, in davs befon- 
telescopes were euiplovetl, 
suggested that those ob¬ 
jects were basins of water, 
and accordingly they wrTe 
anciently called “ seas.” 

In modern day.s, astrono¬ 
mers have .somewhat auk 
wardly retained tliis name, 
or its Latin equivalent, to 
designate tliese peculiar 
dark trac.t.s, notwithstand- 
itig the absence of water. 

Many of these »so-called 
seas are of tMitirmous 
extent, to be re<;koned in 
thousands of sriuare 
miles. In fact, nearly half 
the vi.sible surface of the 
moon is so occiijiied. 

It is still an oficn (]ues- 
tion as to whether these 
regions have ever been 
covered with water. No 
doubt it seems the sim¬ 
plest supptjfition, so far '“taken 

as certain phenomena are ti» bv in tb. <»«*» 

concerned, to believe that 


they are the basins in which great »as 
did once roll, but that as the moon has 
gradually cooled down from, a primeval 
state in which it was largely composed 
of molten mnitcf, the water from the .seas 
penetrated into the interior, and there 
entered into ehemii al union with the materials 
whieli were erystalli/iiig. It eertainly does 
seem tlial whole oi.vaiis full of water could 
h.ivi' been thus disposed of. There are, 
however, many who believe that these dark 
regions are due to the pouring forth from the 
interior of vast volumes of moltiai lava which 
spread over deep hollows, hurying more 
or less e(implelely the objects which had 
pre\iouslv oeenpied them. In some [ilac-us 
iiulic.ilions are found that tlu.'se regions 
wc'ie onee ocnqiied hv other struelnres, of 
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wh(ch only vestiges are any longer to be 
cliscernbd. 

There can J:>c no doubt that these so-called 
seas lie lower than the general surface of 
the moon. If water were to be poured on 
our satellite, it would certainly tend to fill 
the basins imee .again, ( lose examination of 
these reniarkalile trai ts show that the greyish, 
slaty tint that they usually present is by no 
means uniform. .As Mr. Jdger remarks: “ I, 
have Ireipieiillv seen the surface in many 
places covered with minute gliltering points 
of light, shinini.; wilh a 


scenery on our satellite are„,howeVer, the 
remarkable objects which are the results of 
volcanic phenomena. Thert are many 
ckisscs iMo which tliese objects can be 
divided, but for our ]jrescut purpose it will, 
perhaits, be sufiicicnt if wc attempt to give 
some brief account of wli;it may be called 
the wallcrl plains, and of the volcanic craters 
properly so termed. According to Mr.' I'ilgcr, 
the authority to whom wc h:ivc already referreti, 
the most perfect ex.imple of a walled jilain 
on the moon is the great object known as 


silvery lustre, inti rmingled 
with darker spots and a 
network of stn-tiks, far 
toi; delicate and cthcrc;il 
to represent in a dr.iw 
ing.” In cerlaiti |ila(es in 
tlic lunar “seas,'’ r('gions 
of a yellowish or a green¬ 
ish hue ha\e been oee.i- 
sionally noticed when the 
illumination is under suit¬ 
able conditions ; such tints 
have soiiKiimes been at¬ 
tributed to the possibli' 
presence of some feuin 
of vegetation, though this 
wouhl hardly be com¬ 
patible wilh the absence 
of a lunar atmosphere. 

The •grandest illusira 
tion of this class of ob¬ 
jects is the gre;it Oceanus 
Procellarum, which eoreis 
an area not \cry dilfercnt 
from th.it occuiiied bv 
Eurojiean Russia. If, how 
ever, we desire to look at 



one of the objects of this 
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class which seems most 
emphatically to .sugge,st its 
origin to have- been an 
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Mcicnt sea b.a.sin, 1 would 


, specially ctall alicntiou to tlic Marc Crisium. 

• It needs but little effort of the imagina¬ 
tion to fill this remarkable gulf witli w;itcr, 
ti and then to sec how its inargin forms 
the cliffs against which the waves love 
hurled themselves for centuries. CKise 
examiii.ition reveals that the lluors of these 
,'* seas ” arc mttrketi over with various irregu¬ 
larities, so that when such features are .spoken 
: of as smooth, it must be understood that 
this is merely by way of c6ntra.st to the 
extreme ruggedness which prevails over the 
"greater part of the lunar surfece^ 

The most characterisfic tetures* of the 


Plolcmaiis. 'I’he rt inark.’iblc district so 
designated rovers an area on our satellite 
considerably larger than tVales. It is situated 
nearly centrally on that face of the moon 
directed towards us, so that it generally lies 
very conveniently plaeeil for examination. 
It will he recognised as the last of a chain 
of four magnificent objects of the same 
chartieter, which lie along the. coast of that 
darlj,est of lunar seas, known as the Mare 
Nubiunr. Ptolemaeus may be described as 
almost circular in outline, thougb> sometimes 
it might be regarded as a rudely six-si4Bd.i,i 
Its appearapee may he compared to ; 




OF TkE moon. 




that of an 'eyO^tess, whereof the little handle graphy succeeds in identifyihg. No ot^ 
is foritied by a beautifully shaped crater object of the same character happens-to lie ^ 

bearing the n«me of Herschel. 'fhe floor in its neighbourhood, and, consequently* 5 

of PtoleniKUs is a plain, not*much ^lopressed there is but little difficulty in distingiiishii^JI 

below the general level of the lunar surface, the walled plain referred to. For it miy bis'S 

It is so vast that an observer placed in its remarked that file aspect of the moOn i, 

midst would see a boundless hori/on stretch changes so frequently that the identificatitm 
ifiH away from him on all sides, lie wouhl of some features is at times a little troubteV ;, 
n()l realize the fact that Ptolemaais was some. This partly arises from the never- 
surrounded, more or less completely, liy a ending varieties of light and shade as the, ' 
nolile circle of lofty mountains, for these moon changes from day to d.'iy. 
niomitains would l.'C below his horizon. There is also another circumstance which 
.Some of th(,'ir peaks a.scend one mile, and in is sometimes apt to puzzle the hcgimier, for, 
certain cases cien two miles, above the owing to what is called the moon's lihration, 

interior of the (ikiiii. At certain’points the the face i.’.veh is directed towards us is not ’ . 

moimtain chains will he found intcrniplecl always exactly the same. Hence it follows 
by mighty pas.s<-s ; especially is tliis the case that at different times the distance.s of objects 
on tlic margin between I’tolemaais and the Irom the circular edge of the moon to which 

next .adjoining walled plain, which is (alk-d tliey are lying nearest wiy he foimd to vary. 

;\l()lionsus. ’file (liffieiillies will, howeier, not prevent the 

'i'o my mind, however, the most inter<-sling student fnmi readily iik-ntllving the superb - 
of these objects, as well ;is perhajis the most ohjer t known a.s Plato. It lies in the 

nortlnrn region of the 
moon, and as our telc- 
si'opes r-xhlhit the object . 
inverted, this means that 
Pl.uo must be sought at 
the lower jiart of the 
Held. 

This w.alled plain is 
situated on the coast-line 
(.if a m.-igniHeent lunar sea, 
namelv, the Marc Ini- 
iiiinm, which may, per- 
h;i]is, he described as a , 
.stupi'iidous gulf branching 
off from the ()c<‘aiius Pro- 
cellanini. Tliis is, indeed, 
the region of the moon 
towards wliich we would 
specially direct the atten¬ 
tion of the student, 'i'here 
he will find magnificent 
examples of the most 
striking types of lunar 
sceiieiy. 'I'he floor of 
Plato measure.s about 
sixty miles across. It may 
Ire said to be flat, with 
the exception of certain 
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small irregularitie.s ; but 
the fart which chiefly 
strikes the attention of 


the observer, and which 

perfect representative of its clas.s, is the is specially noticeable in the ])lw»tographs, 
beautiful walled jrl.iin named "Plato. ThF; is is the unusual darkness of that floor as 
so well placed, and has such a striking compared with otlrer part.s of the moon. 
apf)earance,*that it is probtihly one of the The rampart of mountains which surrounds 
first objects which a student oJ[ lunar topo-„ Plato is ^comparatively perfect, and no more 
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pljsasing lunar picture can be beheld than when 
the shadows of these mountain peaks lie 
stretched along the dark central floor, as they 
do when the' sun is in such a position that it 
would just appear to be . rising to a lunar 
inhabitant who was statifaned in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

1 may mention that the sliadows of lunar 
mountain petiks not only greatly enhance 


the beauty of our lunar picture from a 
sirectacular poi ;t of view, but they have 
another importance. 'I’liey jnesent to the 
astronomer the only ineaiis which he |)os- 
ses.ses for measuring the altitudes of the 
luim mountains, f or, as a lunar mo\intain 
is more or less jtointed towards the observer, 
its elevation above the surface canntjt be 
obtained liy diri'ct measun-ments. 

We may illustrate the (jrocess employed in 
the detenninaiion of the altitude of a lunar 
mountain by the ojieration of calculating the 
height of a flag-staff from knowing the length 
of the shadow which it casts at noon. If the 
length of that shadow be measured on certain 
days, whiclj will, of course, vary with the 
latitude of the observer, then the, ler>gth of, 


the noon-tide shadow of the flag-staff would 
not be different from the heigbt of the flag¬ 
staff itself. If the observations be made on 
any otiigv days* save those which have just 
been mentioned, then the length of the noon¬ 
tide sluidow would be greater or less than the 
altitude of the flag-staff. However, by a little 
calculation, wbieh anyone who lias learned 
mathematics can iiasily understand, it is pos¬ 
sible from knowing the 
length of the shadow and 
till' true altitude of the 
.sun at noon on the day 
in (piestion to determine 
the height of the flag staff 
by which that shadow has 
been etisl. 

W'e can tneasure the 
of ilic shadows 
are east by the 
peaks oti the 
of the moon. 
Siipposi', for itistance, the 
shadiiws Were observard to 
V across 
I’lato, in 
such a case wc know that 
the length of the shadow 
w<)uld he ahout thirty 
miles. I'rom our know 
halge of the relative posi¬ 
tions of the earth and the 
moon, we e;ui (U-termine 
the height of the sun as 
it would liave ap[)eared 
to a lunar olisi-rver. 'J'hese 
fai ts sLilfue to etitihle us 
to aseertain the altiturle 
of the corresponding 
peaks. 

The isthmus on which 
I’lalo is situ ited contains 
many other interesting olijcctc In fact, 
the student could have no hotter .study than 
to fainiliari/e himself with,the characteristics 
of the several objei'ts in and about the Mare 
Imbrium. lieginiiing at the northern point, 
we first Clime to the very remarkable bay 
known as the .Sinus Iridum. Tlien comes 
I’hito, and then the gulf sweeps round 
by a noble range of mountains called the 
(.'aueasus, between which and the range of 
the Apennines there is a passage which 
lead.s into the Mare Screnitatis. 

At this jioint the observer will not fail to 
noVee three splendid rings lying out in the 
Mare Imbrium. The smallest of these is 
Autolj'cus; directly below that i.s the larger 
ring, known as ArisUllus, which is thirty-four 


lengths 
which 
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miles in diameter. Its rampart rises upwards 
of two miles .above the .surrounding plain, 
while the interior of it is depressed some 
3,000ft. below the level of fhe general lun.ar 
surface. Aristillus may be regarded as a 
typical lunar craier, inasmuch as it is adorned 
r»y a lofty mountain peak ascending from the 
centre. A view of multitudes of details in 
thi.s mighty extinct volcano will reward the 
diligent student who has the u.se of a good 
telescope. If he should be an artist, he 
will find anii>le scojx; for jiractice with his 
pencil in delineating the many features of 
this su|)erl) piece of lunar scenery. 'J'lu; 
tliird of the three craters which form this 
noteworthy group lies far out in the Mare 
Imhritini, and is the famous lunar object 
known as Archimedes. This crater is not 
(jnite so large as Plato, but its floor presents 
multitudes of points of interest to assiduous 
lunar observers. 

Returning, however, to the neighbouring 
coasts from our survey of 
these olijects out in the 
.Mare Imhriimi, we ]X'r- 
cei\e the s])lendi(l nmge 
of the lunar Apennines. 

The ohjc'Cts so called are 
by far the most inagnili- 
eent range of monnlains 
that can he seen on the 
moon, ascending, as some 
of its pe.iks do, to an 
altitude of about 18,000ft. 
above the surrounding 
plain. This superb range 
extends for a di.stance of 
no less than .joo miles 
along the shore of the 
.Marc Imhrittm, and the 
special summits which 
have been noticed ujton 
it are to be numbered 
in hundreds. The Apen¬ 
nines project mighty 
promontory into the Mare 
Imbriuin, which termi¬ 
nates in the crater known 
as Eratosthenes. This 
object is of interest as 
being, perliaps, the vul¬ 
canic vent for the mighty 
forces which were once 
Concerned in the up¬ 
heaval of this mountain range connected 
with it. * 

d’he proijontory thus magnificently ended 
points to another lunar feature. This is the 
great crater (lopernicas, whicli.„is regarded,* 


and I believe justly regarded, as the nUPft 
noteworthy object on the moon. It stands 
isolated in the Oceanus Procellarum, and tills 
peculuir situation gives to Copernicus a 
distinctness whi(;Ji makes it very ea.sy to 
reixrgnise. The central regions of the ring 
are adorned by a mountain, some of whose 
peaks attain about ball a mile in .altitude. 
Among the features which make TopernicuS 
spca-ially interesting as a tele.scopic object 
are the remarkahle terraces whieh are to be 
seen in its interior. They are apparently 
due to suecessive flooihngs of the crater by 
lava. It seems probable that they were pro¬ 
duced in tile following manner: Suppose 
that in i-onncctiim with some outbreak the 
crater became filled with lav,a, then, after a 
]>eriod of iiuieseence, the surface of this 
would liecome congealed. If the molten 
lava beneath subsideil. it would doubtle.SS 
leave a margin of solidified material, which 
would thus form the first or highest terrace. 


At a .subsequent outbreak the basin might 
have been Only partially filled, .so that 
the lava did not ascend to so great an 
altitude. Thi.s would in due course laeeomc 
congealed on the surface, and again the 
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kp would subside, thus forniiiig a second 
terrace.' ■ ■ ' 

1 must here specially mention a remark¬ 
able cluiracteristic of lunar scenery which is 

■ displayed on a grand scale by (;o[)ernicus. 

1 allude to the presence of bright radiating 

■ Streaks W'hich extend fr(j)tn the great crater 
for many hundreds of miles over the lunar 
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case possess the peculiar bri|btness which 
characterizes them. 

Near the southern pole of the moon is_the 
remarkable crater known as Tycho. This is 
situated in a region where the scenery 
indicatcsi the wildc.st and most magnificent 
confusion. Tycho is specially noticeable f6r 
the number of bright streaks which radiate 


. surface, rho explanaliun of iliese bright 
streaks offers one of the most ditlicult 
? . problems in lunar physics. They are some- 
: tinies thought to mark lava-flows from the 
;; central spot at some earlier phase of eruption 
than the crater as it now sUimls would 
; indicate. It does not, however, seem 
apiwrent why these streaks sbouk| in this 


from it. Indeed, at the time of full moon, 
when these streaks are jx-culiarly visible, they 
have frequently been likened to meridians 
diverging from a pole. Nasmyth supposed 
that these streaks were due to cracks in the 
moon, and that through these cracks lava 
had welled out from beneath. ''He gives a 
striking illustration of tbe jnecbanical possi' 



$'HB SCBNEHY OF THE MOON. 



bilky of this doctrine, by showing how a 
glass globe has been, observed to crack in 
such a way as«to produce a system of streaks 
exactly resembling those Sfeen tp diverge 
from Tycho on the moon. 

It is known that great volcanic •utbreaks 
on the earth, such for exani])le as the 


.scfjuently, the dust would remain, and^^its; 
characteristic whiteness would present: ; 

the same appearance that the streaks nbW: 
seem to have. 'This view seems to present' 
the most reason.|ble exi)lanati«n at present 
available as to the origin of these remarkabje- 
lunar eharacleri sties. ■ 


renowned diseharge which took ))laee, at One ntoro striking feature in the scenery.^; 
Krakatoa in iKS.t, have been attended with of our satellite should be referred to. P 


the evolution of enormous quantities of mean tlie deep but narrow clefts or ehasms 


volctinic dust, or cpmmimited jnimice, which extend for hundreds, or often for 



I,?.. ticM'l.K ftn.kMi t'v J-K.AW:. bV I'l.'t.l Ijws,.,! UJl.M.K IkoM A M.,a;1 VK M-UM. 
AT I It h OJtSFKV A t' <k\'. MOi'NS .Mtot.d JOli. 


which w'as of a light greyisli f-olour. It may thousands, of miles across the lunar surface, 
perhaps liave hajipened.as Mr. kiger siigg(.-sts, ’Thes(,- chasms seem in all probability to owe 
that volumes of volcanic dust have issued their origin to earth(]iiakc shock,s, by which 

horn the fissures produced in the moon, under the moon was shakem in tlie days when its 

the influence of the cracking suggested by volcanoes were still active. 'Those days 
Nasmyth. This dust would accumulate along seem, howevei^ to have long since passed, 
the lines of fissure ; for it must he rememhffred 'The volcanoes on the moon no longer give 

that as there is no air on the moon, thefe any manifestation of energy. 'They are all 

would he tfc wind to blow the dust as' extinct and silent, for though one or two 
there would be on the earth. J'hete, con-.cases hage been recorded in wliicli apparent 
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changes have heen Uiought to have t.iken 
place, vet even If we ailniiited the reality ol 
such changes, they are hut insignilicant. 

'riie f.'ict is that the moon appears to have 
lost its volcanic energy. I’liis is doubtless 
due to the circunistanee that our satellite, 
being a small globe relatively to the earth, 
has already cooled down to such a i)oint that 
there is nq longer suflicient .internal energy 
left to produce a volcanic outbreak. The 


earth is sf) much larger, that it still retains 
large (luantilies of internal heat, which mani¬ 
fests itself occasionally in tlie eruption of 
\<ilcanoes. The difierence hi'tween tire earth 
and the moon in this respect may he ex¬ 
pressed in this way : that while we have 
many extinct volcanoes on the earth, and 
com|iaralively few active ones, yet, on our 
neiglibouring globe, all the volcanoes seem to 
have passed into the extinct condition. 








By E. 



ER MAJESTY’S Judges ! 'I'he 
theme is certainly awe - in 
spiring and not altogether 
unambitious. It is, further, 
one which a junior barrister is 
Itarticularly tiualified to deal 
with, for what more tliorough and im[)artial 
critic could be found than the victim of nuich 
judicial indigestion, the’ unresponsive .‘-■ubject 
of much judicial wit ! And, what is even more 
important, the ordinary junior knows next to 
iKJthing of the judges in their scTcial avoca¬ 
tions and domestic retirement, and ccm- 
seijuently is better able to |>aint tliem in tlu-ir 
appropri;ite heroic lavlours than one who h.is 
heard them conver.se about the ordinary 
details of stupid, everyday life ; talked to 
them of ailments real and imaginary, and 
watched them dancing ‘'kitchen l.aniters” 
anil otherwise disitortiug theiusidves as mere 
human lieings. 

1 myself am the last person who should 
attempt to write of these sublmict entities, for 
iiave I trot the melaneholv privilege of the 
trieudship of ttiore than one of their number, 
and did I iiot on one occasion assist a very 
learited judgt; to concoct a certain unwhole¬ 
some stimulating beverage yes, cm the \iay 
evening of thi- day on which 1 had heard him 
sentence a criminal to death? It will be 
readily a|)pareiit that no ideals eouid sustain 
the shock of siieh an anli-elim.tx as tJial, and 
1 tear that to me there is no very striking 


difference between A, the blood and ihimder 
judge of Salurd.ay, and A, the individnal who 
absents himself from church iii order to go 
over his wife’s dre.ssmakiug bills ou Hte Sunday. 
Alas ! both itersonalities make aliotil an e<|ual 
impre.ssion on my uuromantii: mind 1 Ami 
again, 1 labour under otlier distidvaiilages in 
the matt<?r of my std)jeet, s<ime of which I 
will .set forth helow. 

In tin; first Jtlaee, I have nlwtiys been 
kindly treated by the jutlges whoivi I 
h.ive patroui/eil ; secondly, 1 have ne\er 
suggested that the entire lleuch were in a 
c()n.s|jiracy to prevent' my attaining to the 
^^’ools;l(;k, no judge, to my shame be it 
said, liaving consistently evinced a spiteful 
interest in my ultimate downfall ; in short, 
my professiimal expvrieite.e h:is been totally 
dissimilar to that of the large majority 
of my Irrethren. And now, liaxing faithfully 
confessed my inability to pro|ierly co[)C with 
my subject* and thereby 1 hope having dis¬ 
counted the merciless .attack.s of my friends, ^ 


let me commence my work hy the imposition 
of a necessary limitation. 

My sultject does ;//•? include in its scope 
the comparatively h.armless county court 
judge. J'ixigeneies of space litive inade his 
proscription net.cssary, Imt even if 1 had the 
whole tnaga/.inc to my.scdf for twelve months, 
1 very much doubt whether I sltuukl deal 
with him. 

J''or, melancholy though the fact mu.st 
necessarily be, the [vublie arc not in¬ 
terested rxeept spasmodically - in him. 

]*ivery ('(.miny court judgi' is - well, a county 
court judge, anti that's about all. There’s 
nothing heroic about him not even when he 

is wielding the weapons t^ Iht; Debtors' Act .- 

and, unlike Metro|)olitan I’oliec Magistrates, 
his powers of doing niiseliief are so 
ab.surdly curtailed by the I .egislature ! He 
is like the lily of the field : if he is a 
fine specimen somebody may admire him, 
but it is only pityingly and because he 

is not in the judicial hothouse; if ho 

is a b.'id plant, no one notita-s him, and 
so 1 will leave him umliseussed, and deal 
with as many of the higher judges as 1 can. 

Of course the I .ortl ('hancellor comes first, 
anti of him il is not too much to .say that 
he is one of the most iiopiilar of our judges. 
At the liar, ho was notetl, among other things, 
for hi.s unfailing kindness to his juniors and 
his skill in “opening” a ease lie hild iu)t 
rt;ad. As leailer of the South I\'ales Circuit, 
ilcspite the fact that he smttked not at all, 
tlrank little anti seli.lom, and was never heard 
to utter or smile at an etpiivttcal expressitm, 
he was an immense favtjiirite, and “ the 
circuit ” even now teems with stories of his 
aliility and doings. 

Many years ago 1 listeiietl to my first case 
in a public court. Tlie sci.aie wa.s the ancient 
town of Haverfordwest, and the ease was the 
trial of Dttetor .Mtiei for the murder of a 
brother oliicta. Lord Halsbury “led” for 
the defence, and young as 1 was then, his 
lirilliant atlvocacy intide a deep and lasting 
impression on me. A forensic orator of the 
very highest order, a platform speaker of more 
than ordinary nuiril, a judge whose achieve¬ 
ments have surpasstid the most ambitious 
dreams of his friend.s, and silenced his 
political enemies ; an honourabfe and keen 
party fighter, l.ord Halsbury is well worthy 
of hi.s great reputation. 

Naturally enough, endless anecdotes, some 


trve, some de$titute'*f anylstther bask Ihan 1 
the lipnour f)f Uieir relsters^ are told about j 
hniH . Wt lbef« ts Ottk' k&h 1 ^* hitherto ' > 
;e!K;tij)ed the*raw//e»>', andC^ it illustrates 1 
5^.re^5ness «nd resource which characterize 
'^e C&ncelior, I wiir-give ft here. 

Td.iu.1.. :_ 


■twO' public Iniiklings ; oue a hostelry 
.dingy aspect and 
imwlia’v’id struc 

;.tt»rk known as 
Ibe Gasile Hotel ; 
the other a diini- 
nntive police' 
station, in:whose 
vCell, it used to 
be nimtturcd, the 
IMOfitary village 
Constable was 
;;,c\i S t o ni a r i 1 y 
P^ed by' his 
wift% when lie 
^^'iidkplayed loo 
if^eat anxiety in 
enforcing the 
licensing regula- 
'dons of the ilis- 
ftri.ct. In tlie 
.•C-asllc Hotel.Vlr, 
i llardinge Cifiard 
: -'-as ,1 zird I lals- 
ibury then was — 
i 'phce a year helcl 
;.his ..Revision 
Ctiuvt. During 
'the progress of 
i business on one 
of thesi.* occa¬ 
sions it was found 
ocics.sary to e;ill 
in the constable 
to m a i n t a. i n t-nm., noa ).!ii i 



b«rrifi<^."bartjster 

ptmntr on bread ai|d''«£^‘rtfttjk 4 hfe : pre¬ 
ceding mOTning, and ..Wds'dfe4f*5»tts of feiwng 
further instructed in tjffl iriflttW. 

“ The pri.soner ? V ' 

“ Yes, jny lord; you'gavk fe info tfisto% 
at 12.15 on the niornihg pf yesterday, fli.s 
wife hopes you wont senft hirti 'td penal 
servitude this time, rny lord, though even 
she admits he dc.Servcs it.” 

Mr. Giffard 
IckI grasped the 
position. If he 
liliiiked an eye- 
lirow, the con¬ 
stable would 
notice it. The 
air was full rif 
damages, and 
newspaper .arti¬ 
cles on t'h e 
liberty of the 
subject. The 
< 011 St aide had 
made the mis¬ 
take ; still, juries 
were stubborn 
tilings. He 
tlionght over tlie 
jiosition asiuilmly 
as in l.h(.i circum- 
j stances was hu- 
ncinly possibU', 
;i n <1 <1 u i e k 1 y 
arrived at a con¬ 
clusion. He 
would .see it out. 
He had. rhade up 
his mindj ..iihd 
sent forthe 
prisoner. 

The man was 
hroiiglU in Ju^nd- 
i.siii Kv, immii d- i''n. r n / / r' </ . Mr, 


; order, and the 

constable dub' came, saw, and f.'ji’ctetl a 
diishijrnian. Order was tlu'n'by rc.'iorcd. The 
. rest of the proceedings, liarring a friendly 
Oath Of two, jias-sed ofi' puietly enough. In 
. the evening Mr. (..liffard closed his court, 
strolled aliout the sanils, dinc(,l, 1 presume-- 

■ ' for fashions haven’t ehanged gri-atly during 
f';'^ last fifty years in remiirokeshire—on the 

'regulation lack of eviryihing hut mackerel: 

, and Uicon. iind, in <hie course, went to bed. 
f In the morning he was told that tlMj 
constable wished to see hmi, and he directed ■ 

■ that the ofiicer should up. This 

■:,waf done,'.arid dk. the 


Gifliird ordered 
the hiindcuffs to be removed, accepted the 
prisoner's apology, lead him a. severe lecture 
on the enormity of his crime, and slijiping 
a sovereign into his hand told him to go 
and lead a better and nobler life. What 
he said to tlie constable historj' does not 
relate, but it should be remembered that 
the l.ord Chancellor has never been 
.known to swear. Now, this story was 
■ told me by a leading member of the 
bfiar, and unless a long -cour.se of forensic 
advocacy has imirerceptibly impaired his 
moral faculties, I .should be ihcKned toccpn- 
sjder' him erpdi^i, I vopch for no , 
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mail's accuracy, and there is a good deal of 
iali.-ni improbability in every storv. 

A well known lady litigant once* told me 
that l.ord Esher was “a perfect darling," 
and there is proliably no woman who would 
dispute the appropriateness of the epithet. 
Strikingly handsome, resolute, and kind 
licartcd, the Master of the Rolls would have 
been an ideal hero had he lived in the age 
,ii Romiince ; anil, ;is it.is, in this dull. State 


turned against him ; in fact, on these o«.'a- 
sions he leads the laughter himself. 

A little time back he told a, lady litigant 
that Iter case had been sent to be tried by 
a Certain learnod judge without a jury, 
adding : “ He is a ca))ital lawyer, you ktiow, 
anil will try yoitr case very nicely." 

but she demurred, and in the course of 
her,application for a jury .said : — 

“(.)h, ves, my lonl, l.ord justice is all 
very well as to law ; but, my lord - and in 


riddcit epoch, he 
lends a charm 
and refitting 
giace to even 
Mich a dry-;'..,- 
dust |)l.icc as the 
('111111 of .Appeal. 

11 c is tint a 
favourite judge 
wilh " silks " and 
velcr.in juniors, 
tor alt holt gh 
every < ajialtlc 
m;in at tlic liar 
would admit 
th.it, as a coiii- 
miTcial lawyer, 
he is unrivalled, 
and, moreover, is 
holh sharp ;ind 
endowed with 
common sense 
ill an i, sceptional 
degree, still, in 
palliation of his 
virtues, the y 
would urge that 
he is not suffi- 
e i e n 11 y c o n 
siilerate to them. 
W ell, as to that, 

1 .ord Esher is 
certainly a little- 
severe at times,, 
hut it is only. 



this respect 1 am 
also in a liiftieully 
in voiir lordship’s 
court mv case 
requires so much 
eommonsense.” 

l.ord Esher 
was so deli,ghted 
with this that he 
persiiailed the 
Court to dismiss 
the lady's ajtpli- 
cation 7 viihimt 
costs. 

Mr. Justice 
Cave is the origi¬ 
nator of the eele-- 
brated plirase, 
“Tliat won't do, 
you know, ’ and 
wlten he is not as 
near dozing as a 
judge can jio.ssi- 
bly be, is a very 
capable judge, 
possessing that 
agglomeration of 
qualitie's which 
juslilies one in 
aiiplving to him 
till' attribute of 
“strong.'’ A 
little severe on 
criminals, he is a 


to those who ought to know better, and great authority on bankru|)tcy and all 
1 have never heard liim administer an un branches ol tin; common law. He is cer- 


lieserved rebuke. 1 remember liim once 
s.aying to a certain “ silk '’ 

“ Mr. —■, yesterday the same muddle as 
you are now making was made by another 
eoun.seCbut there wats this difference betwa-en 

you: he was young, and you—. 1 Co 

on.” 

To young barristers he is ever kind,‘and 
has helped many a one out of serious 
difficulties. * He makes endless jokes him¬ 
self, but he never minds the Igugh being, 

Vol. *i. 68. 


taiiily no respecter of jiersons, and conducts 
the business of his court taking his ease 
there as oec.-ision prompts with alisolute 
impartiality and great ability. 

Recently, a much befiuffed and self- 
conscious (^.C. was addressing the Divisional 
Court of whi^h this learned judge was a 
inemlK-T. 

It was after luncheon, and the said 
Q.C. was arguing closely and vehemently. 
About ap hour liad passed, when it chanced 
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th;H Mr. Justice Cave looked ui), and 
asked: - - 

“What did the prisoner say ” 

“My lord,^ the ruffled Q.(J. complained, 
“ I was arguing that an admission-’ 

“Exactly,” said the jinlge. “It is not 
availal»le against the other prisoner,” and, 
with a sigh, he heautirnlly toyed with sleep, 
leaving his colleague to trace the connection 
between county cotirt co.--ts and a joint 
indictment. And in this connection 1 will 
give another .slemler anecdote. 

It is recorded of a certain judge that, on 
a certain occasion, l>oth ht* ami another 
learned judge who sat with him slept, or 
appeared to sleep, throughout the entire 
afternoon, only awaking at the conclusion 
of the arguments to adjourn the case for 
further consideration, and re-argument. 

This story is absolutely true, and as I 
hajtpen to know the counsel who argued - 
and his opponent J shouldn’t in the least 
degree have marvelled had tlie learned 
judges really gone to slee]). Indeed, 
it W'ould have i)een wonderful had they 
been able to re¬ 
sist the soporific 
influence of his 
oratorical dis¬ 
play ! But, apart 
from that, the 
facts of this case 
are peculiar, and 
suggest some¬ 
thing very like 
occultism. I ,et 
mo narrate them 
for the benefit of 
the few scientists 
the Bar itossesses. 

Iramed iate ly 
after luncheon 
counsel rose to 
argue an abso¬ 
lutely untenable 
point. 1 ndeed, 
before coming 
into court he had 
admitted to his 
opponent his dis¬ 
inclination to .say 
•anything at all, 
excejrt for the 
purpose of with¬ 
draw i n g his 
appeal. Pro hac 
vice, I will assume 
that the judges 
were — as usual 


-—punctual, and came into court at 2 o’clock. 
The subsequent proceedings Were as follows : 
At 2.10 the judges told the coutisel they were 
irrevocablji againSt him ; at 2.15 they pointed 
out, with more fortitcr in re than suaviter in 
modo, that he was wasting the time of the 
Court; at 2.20 the opposing coun.sel ro.se to 
remonstrate with his “friend,” and object to 
the scope of the argument being even further 
enlarged. The Bench merely nodded—feebly 
and hesitatingly. (.Aunsel continued his 
argument; at 2.go the judges appeared 
to be aslce|). Counsel continued his 
argument after a fu-ry conflict with his solicitor 
on the difference between High Court and 
County Court costs, and by degrees worked 
himself into a state of eloquent fren/y. 
Briefly alluding to such topics as the 
incfficacy of Bar Councils, and the apjioint- 
menl of Assize Commissioners, he roamed at 
will ov<'r current light literature, suggested 
im|)rovcmenls in law-rejiorting, and the 
regulations of Ereema.sonry ; and with biting 
scorn directed attention to certain ])revalent 
economic fallacies. Then he glanced at the 

constitution of 
the House of 
Cords, criticised 
the Law' List, 
which he de¬ 
scribed as an 
“outrage on 
;cstheticisni,”and 
was about to deal 
wdth lady liti¬ 
gants, when four 
o’clock struck, 
and he sat down. 
At the same 
minute - indeed, 
I ought to say, 
second — t h e 
judges seemed io 
awake, and, as I 
have already 
'Said, adjourned 
the case for re- 
argument! 1 
have since then 
talked of hypno- 
ti sm to that 
learned counsel, 
and he has ad¬ 
mitted taking an 
interest in these 
subjects. This, 
perhaps, partially 
soh’e* the diffi¬ 
culty ! 



>'rvma iPAoto. mk. justice cave. li^ojwuio. 
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Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, who has 
taken tlie place of Mr. Justice t’ave in the 
llankruptcy W'ourt, is a vert- great judge. 
Alisolutely fearless in the p<, 4 form.tyice of the 
irouble.some duties his jtosiiion in the Bank- 
ruj III')• Court entails: just, and welV versed in 
legal ])rim’ir)ie.s, he is thoroughly at home in 
i,\viy department of He is perhaps 

lenient with crimina’s. But tliat seein.s 
to me to he his only fault — :f, indeed, 
:t can Lie reckoned a fault. Among th.; otiu-r 
siriking charaeteri.stics whicli distinguish the 
iranied judge is his 
io\e of unconven- 
iionalitv. He h;is 
.11! .ihsolute con- 
temp! for fine 
(lollies, despises 
sin ii swnliols of 
iiamhv - painbvism 
■IS gloves and uni- 
hrellas. and alto 
getlier dresses in a 
V( rv uiudiirusix e 
ladiion. Anti these 
Mows and habits 
are res|)onsible for 
.i true, if somewhat 
remarkable, .story. 

.'some short time 
■igo, Mr. Justice 
\ aiighan Williams 
was going the 
Western Circuit. 

■ U a certain assire 
town, the sheriff, 
who was deter¬ 
mined to do things 
Well and without 
regard to tire vulgar 
detail of expense, 

"as waiting at tlie 
■Station to meet the 
judge. .\ccom- 
panving him were 
the other necessary officials and a large 
retinue of policemen and those survivals of 
archaic stupidity, “Javelin Men.” 'I’he train 
came in, its usual hour late, and the sheriff 
anxiously scanned the carriages to di.scover 
till.' judge. He looked here, there, and er ery- 
" here, and at last his discriminating eye fixed 
on the august personage. Hat in hand, he 
aiiproached a fur-coated commercial traveller 
and introduced himself. I'he commerdiil 
traveller was highly pleased with the» pre¬ 
parations which had been made in his 
honour, and when he had given a footman 
some directions as to his baggage, samples, 


MK. JUSIICI'. 
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etc., went off with the sheriff in his .^te 
carriage. * 

Now, at this point, iwo accounts conflict 
One says that tlic guard ifiscovercd the 
mistake, and drove away the intruder with 
everything terrilfle short of kicks. Anotlier 
has it tliat the tnivciler was laken to the 
judge's lodging.s, where the real judge, who 
had eliartered a eah and drixen in the train 
ot tile ]iseiidojudicial procession, politely 
expressed his lear f!i;it tlicre had been some 
(.ridr; Which account is true, 1 will not 
decide. .\nd really, 
if the story is a 
good one. xvhat 
does it iTiatter? 

One of the very 
smarlesl thitigs that 
liave ever etnanated 
troni the judicial 
mouth is ascribed 
to this judge. It 
is eoncerneti with 

a certain barrister 

whose forensic 
methods are rather 
ab(.ive than below 
the capabilities of 
his vocabulary. 
The occasion w.is 
a “ judge’s dinner,” 
and the conversa¬ 
tion veered round 
to the subject of 
the liarrister iu 
(lueslion. The 
jioint most vehe¬ 
mently agitated 
was whether or no 
he u n (1 e rs t ood 
“W'elsli”; and, 
after a somewhat 
lengthy discussion, 

.HAN WU.MA.Un. . ^ i .t 1 

tum:u,i:Smus. it "as agreed that 

“ W'clsh ” was not 
one of his intellectual acajuisitions. During 
the progress of the ;irgument (!) the judge 
sat silent, but when tlie final resolution was 
itrrived at, he lifted his eyebrows, and half 
interrogatively, .said - 

“ Ah ! Then Mr.-speaks no language 

that 1 understand.” 

And here I must get in an anecdote xvhich, 
it must be clearly understood, does not 
expressly refer to any particular judge. A 
certain solicAor in a country town hap¬ 
pening to recognise in the assize judge 
an old school friend—at least, so he said 
—^invited him to dine at his house on the 
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iblliwring Sunday. 'I'he judge in (luestion, 
being both good-natured and kind hearted, 
consented to aune, and a.sked th(! hour. 

“ One o’clock, niy lord ; if you please,” 
and away the solicitor went to spread the 
delightful news. Sunday rarae : a hot. dusty, 
midsummer day ; and the judge and his 
marshal strolled along the mile or two of road 
which led to the solicitor's house, .\rrived 
there, they were received by the host, attired 
not in the rcgtilation dress of humdrum 
society, but in evening clot lies and dancing 
pumps. .'\ frilli'd shirt titid black tie of 
extraordinarv dimensions, in combination 
with a Haring button-liole, added dignity 
to his pi(tures(|ue appeartince, and his hands 
were tightly encased iti six-button white kid 
gloves. On going into the drawing-room, 
the astonished guests* were itUroduced to the 
hostess and half-a - do<en daughters, all of 
whom wore ball dresses sijuare-cut without 
shoulder-str.'ip.s, ami were decked out with 
jewels in great ijuantitv, ;ind of any ;ind 
every reasonably conceivable (|uality. 'This 
was surprising enough, and rlisconeerting, 
too, to one who knew the Parable of 
the Wedding Oarment; but the farce only 
became tragedy when the bedizened and 
bedecked hostess aci'om()anied the judgi' 
on an afternoon drive, and called on 
at least a dozen of 


said, my lord,” said the constable, “ ‘ God 
grant 1 sha n’t come before ’Awkins, for if I 
do, he’ll bring my hairs down**in sorrow* to 
the grave.’” And this represents the popular 
0|)inion of Mr. Justice—or, as he prefers to 
be called,'.Sir Henry—Hawkins. 

It is an erroneous opinion, for this judge 
is most merciful to prisoners, and rarely errs 
on the side of severity. Although I :mi 
certain no thoroughly guilty persons have ever 
‘‘got off” before him,,I should think a large 
numbi.-r of the merely legally guilty have been 
by his efforts ac<iuittcd. If counsel for the 
defence allows him to do the case himself, he 
will in a projier case defend, and do it well 
too. He does not unduly study the con¬ 
venience or feelings of members of the liar 
whrtn ;iri opfiortunily for smart re|i:trtee pre¬ 
sents itself, and yet it would be imjiossible to 
say that he is unpo])ular. 

'• If th.it is done, my lord,’’ said a very 
iunior barrister to him one day, “I shall he 
satisfied.'’ 

“ .Xml do you imagine that 1 care whether 
you are or not ? ’ .Sir Henry asked, de¬ 
liberately, enjoying the effect of his retort on 
the people in court. 

It is well known that as a criminal l.-nvyer 
he is almost unrivalled, principles and details 
of the law being alike completely w-ithin his 
intellectual grasp. 


her friends, to all 
of whom she pre¬ 
sented her guest. 
“ She would have 
been overdressed 
even for a Belgra- 
vian ball,” the 
judge afterwartls re¬ 
marked, and from 
that day, it is 
rumoured, he has 
refused to even 
look on a fashion 
jilate or to glance 
at a ladies’ news¬ 
paper. These fai-ts 
1 commend to the 
notice of the 
numerous men at 
the liar who aspire 
to literary fame and 
are afllicted with 
dramatic tenden 
cies. 


“ What did the 
prisoner say?” 
“The prisoner 
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At the Ttar, his skill 
in cros.s-e.xaniining 
w'as little short of 
wonderful, and in 
every resjicct he was 
an admirable advee 
cate. .Since he has 
attained the honour 
of the Judicial 
Bench he has 
become much 
attached to hor.se- 
racing, and it is but 
seldopi that profes- 
siijnal duties pre¬ 
vent him witnessing 
the summer solstice 
at Epsom on the 
Derby Day. 

The apjiended 
story, even if untrue 
- and I do not say 
it is not—is charac¬ 
teristic of this 
learned judge. A 
year or so ago. Sir 
Henry 'was due to 
dine with a local 
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magnate somewhere near Chester. It was t!ie 
conimi.ssion day of the assizes, and a large 
party had beenlnvited to niet^ him, including 
the itishop of the diocese. Now, it happened 
that Sir Henry arrived at the house nearly an 
hour late, and it alst.) happeiieil thal one of 
the i);irty had earlier in the day seen the 
learned judge (]uit the London train at 
Chester; therefore it was generally agreed 
that the Chester Cu]) which was being run 

for that day.was not altogether unconnected 

w ith the Lateness of arrival of the distinguished 
guest. 

"Ho you know what won the CupP ’llie 
host tisked the juilge, by w;iy of imparting 
a free and easy liuinottr into the htingcr- 
stri( ken asseniblv. 

Sir Henry looked surprised. ‘‘'I'he Chester 
(up! .Ml ! yes. 1 saw a nundier of people 
in a field near the railway, tind 1 heard the 
newspaper boys (-all out, ‘ Winner of the 
( Up.' .so ] concluded that this 7rw.v the (!u|) 
day.” 

“And you didn’t buy a paper?” the bishop 
maliciously put in. 

The judge a.ssunied the air of bland con¬ 
descension w'hich he wetirs when sentenei.tg 
:i ui.'in to death, and said: “ No; I Uiotighl 
it was uttneccssary to buy one. 1 had been 
told 1 should have the [irivilcge of niet:ting 
your lordshi]) to night.’’ 

.•\nd yet another story may he told about 
.■sir Henry. In tlays long ptist, there was a 
certain exjierl valuer who was much iiuc(|uest 
in what are known as compensation cases- 
that is, such cases as arise when :i railway 
company iirojioscs to take over certain land, 
and it is nccesstiry to fix the amount of money 
the company shall give the landowner to 
compensate him for tlie loss of his ihnd. Wc 
will call him by the useful and compendious 
name of “Jones.” 

In a Certain com])ensation case invoking 
over 100,000, Mr. Jones was retained by the 
railwtiy company tp give evidence its to the 
value of the land in question. Lor the other 
side, the then Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., ajipeared as 
counsel. He called before the jury local valuers 
and small farmers, who bore out the case of 
his client, fixing the damages at a very high 
figure, and the company in their turn put in 
the box Mr. “ Jones,” who depreciated the 
value of the land in the course of a lengthy 
examination. Afterwards, Mr. Hawkins rose 
to cross-examine him shtjrtly, and asked him 
whether he did not plough fifty acres or*so, 
keep a few cows and sheep, and do a little 
general farming. 'I'o all of this Mr. Jones 
answered in the affirmative, and then, to 


the manifest surprise of everyone, Mr. 
Hawkins sat clown, not ha\ing even inci¬ 
dentally referred to the evidem e.of the great 
expert at all. At the conclusion of the 
company's case, Mr. Hawkins addressed the 
jury, and asked them to relv on the local 
\alucrs, and to throw aside the evidence of 
Mr. Jone.s. 

“Mr. Jones! Mho is Mr. lories?" he 
asked. "An amateur farmer who keeps 
a cow or two, and a rlozcn odd sheep. 
Lorsooth ! What does he know about lancl? 
Is he thi: soil of man, geiillemen. vou will 
o]i[iose to these \aluers I have put into the 
lio\ men whom you know, and with whose 
.abilities ill su< h mailers you are iboroughly 
well acquainted ? Who is he that he should 
ojipose his opinion to that of Mr. .Smith, 
whose reputation in this’locality as a valuer 
is deservedly high? Mr. Jones keejis a few 
shee]), we are told. W ell and good ! Hut is 
that any reason why you should throw' over 
board the estimate of ,Mr. Brown, who has 
spent a lifetime in the district and knows the 
value erf every blade of grass in vour fields? 
(leiitli'inen, the issue is in your hands and 
not in those of any stranger, no matter how’ 
amiable Im be. or how eiithusitistically devoted 
to the jiursiiils of the small farmer.” 

It is harilly neces.sarv to state that a heavy 
verdict was gi\en against the comjiany, and 
that Mr. “ Jones’'ever afterwards nourished 
a kt'cn hatred for the counsel who had beaten 
him at his own game. This may not lx: true 

it really doesn’t matter whether it is or not, 
as far as the purposes of illustration go - 
biit it certainly w;i.s told me l:iy a credible 
person. 

.Mr. Justice Henn Collins is an eminent 
authoiity in law, but it is o]ien to d(Jiibt 
whether his intellectual refinement does not 
as.scrt it.self too thoroughly in criminal trials. 
In a manslaughter case tried some little time 
ago at a certain assize town, the (juestion was 
whether the deceased had die(j from the 
effects of the blows ('ertain police-officers 
h;id dealt him, or had been killed by 
the injudicious treatment of the prison 
medical officer. 'I'he learned judge in 
(|uestion was understood to ask the jury 
whether they thought there was “a link 
missing in the chain of cau.sality which con¬ 
nected the prisoners and the deceased.” 
Now, an assize jury is highly intelligent, 
but after all, A is common jurors who try 
manslaughter cases, and not savants. 

In civil causes there is no more .satisfac¬ 
tory judgp than Mr. Justice Henn Collins, 
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among members of the Bar. It was 
the fa.sliion at one time to say that 
he knew no law- and t'he people wlio 
said' it were for the. most ])art oftier 
hoys, or barristers who, beyond “devil 
ling"’ in county courts, had ne\er done, 
a case but now things are different, 
and Mr. Justice l.awranc(.: is by the j>ri'- 
fession accounted a very capable judge. 

The funniest scene T have ever wit 
nes.sed in an assi/.e court occurred when 
this learned judge was presiding. .\ 
habitual criminal of the most dangerous 
type had addressed the jury in his own 
defence, and at the conclusion of his 
speech announced that he had a witness 
to call - one, John Kelly. 'I'hc man 
was called over ami over again, but 
without success, and the judge told the 
prisoner that his witness had not 
answered, and there tippeared no rettson 
able [.)robabilitv t>r his turning up. 'I'lu.' 
l)risoner muttered something about ex 
[lense, and asked if he might .address 
the jury again. Hut ju.st at this moment 
a great ('ommotion was heard f)utsi(h:, 
and the door opened, ;md there entered 
two constables who were literally drag- 


and rare iiuieed are the occasions when 
his decisions are over-ruled by su])erior 
(.iourts. He s|iends much of his time 
in Lomlon in the R.ailway Commission 
Court, Imt the wisdom of relegating so 
good a lawyer to such a court is certainly 
open to (juestion ! 

On the whole, taking one thing with 
another, I am inclined to think that one 
of our best judges is .Mr. Justi<X' l.aw- 
rance. As a criminal judge he is 
eminently fair; generally refrains from 
attempting to inlluence the jury one way 
or the other ; apportions his sentences 
ade(]utitely, and does not treat the 
counsel -for the defence as a personal 
foe. At Nisi Brius, too, he is good : lie 
takes a broad view of the c.ase before 
him. and looks at the facts in the light 
of a man of the world and not as an 
e.xpert in criminal pathology, h'urther, 
he is one of the very few judges on the 
Bench who can and do occasionally say 
“ a good thing ” ; and what is more, I 
have never known him to m^ke merry at 
the expense of a nervous junior to ivhom 
a jest might mean starvation. This 
fact partially accounts for his popplarity 
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linif; a man into the witness-box. The man, 
who seemed halMazcd, and Icioktal as ilioiiah 
iie were on then’crjre of an attack of St. Vitiis’ 
dance, said his name was ^ohn fielly, and 
)ic was duly sworn. 

•• Here’s your witness,” said tht judge; 
••ask him any questions you wish.” 

The prisoner stared at tlie witness, his eves 
iila/.ed with fury, and throwing off his coat, he 
screamed : 

Who’s ’e ? What's ’t;’erc for ? -’im ' ’’ 

Why the man should have become so 
cnr.iged, I df) not know, for the constables 
had only made a mistake and insisted on a 
iuror-iri-waiting with a similar name to the 
person called tendering himself as a witness. 
Hut he was enraged, and e\en after he hail 
been sentenced to a long term of penal 
sMiiiude, he left the dock bitterly complain¬ 
ing of the condtict of the (constables, .saying : 

" It .'liii’t fair, 1 sez : why, they knowetl all 
long as my witness was down at the .Moor 
on a se\en ‘stretch ’ for ‘smashing.’” 

There is one reform which ,Nfr. |ustiee 
l.awrance has introduced which is extremely 
popular. It is no less than the, abolition of 
the dinner which once or twice during 

a circuit the judges formerly gavt;.and 

itow ns a rule give 

to the Bar. Now, 

"f all nuisances, 
both to Bench and 
liar, the “judgic’s 
dinner” cannot 
well be beaten. 

The judges, I 
believe, hate it, 
and it is not too 
much to say that 
it invariably is a 
period of depres¬ 
sion and gloom to 
the barristers who, 
out of mere resjtect 
to their hosts, 
attend the drc.-iry 
function. Instead 
of this ghostly 
gathering, Mr. Jus¬ 
tice I,^wrance asks 
half-a-dozen or so 
of the leading 
barristers on the 
particular circuit to 
dine w'ith him pri¬ 
vately, and such a 
dinner is pleasant 
to everyone con¬ 
cerned. 
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The other kind of official dinner mav have 
been all very well in the days when a few 
men, all of whom were ].ier.souglly known to 
the judge, eomjirised the circuit ; but now 
that every circuit is oxergrown, the reason 
and the re.asonableness of the thing are gone. 
The men whom the jtidgcs would like to .see 
do not attend the official dinner. Irt-cause 
they do not feel inclined to put their work 
aside in order to participate in. an empty 
coinplimont, and the men whom the judges 
hardly know by sight thrust themselves into 
front places. 

On the other hand, the private dinner is 
not only infinitely better, from a gastrononii- 
cai point of view, but an invitation implies 
a real compliment. If Mr, Justice T,awranee 
will only adhere to his precedent, other 
jtidgcs will follow it, andi Uencli and Bar will 
be the ha]ipier. 

if the I’n sident of the Prob.ate, Divorce, 
and .Admiralty Division of the High Court 
of Justice has a fault and in these days 
of competition it is dangerous to assert 
that any judge is not perfect, tiesidcs 
being ungracious it lies in tfie kindness 
with which he habitiiallv treats the barristers 
who practise before 
him. Not that 1 
lor a moment de¬ 
precate judicial 
kindness, but in the 
circumstances it is 
slightly deplorable. 
•And for this reason: 
the members of the 
I livorce and Admi¬ 
ralty Bar never were 
unduly s]irightly, 
and there is reason 
to fear that the for¬ 
bearance of the 
learned President 
will superinduce a 
morbidly atrophic 
condition. 

I at once admit 
that every divorce 
man is gloomy: and 
that he should be 
is but natural after 
all, for one might as 
reasonably expect 
an undertaker to 
continually rejoice 
as look for merri¬ 
ment in the morgue 
of the law. But, 
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unfortunately, coma has given signs of its 
near apitroach, and there arc but too good 
grounds for . believing that soon it will 
clutch its intended victims -among whom I 
number many friends. I eayieslly hope the.se 
gloonty forebodings may not be realized ; but 
at pre.senf the outlook is black, and threatens 
a bligltled futun.' to Itivorce tanirt practi¬ 
tioners. 

Now, is jt fair to blame .Sir I'Vancis Jeunc 
for this state of things? Is it right to expect 
him to rou.se info something like activitv 
barristers, in comparison with whom the lotus- 
eaters Were so many extraordinary mani¬ 
festations of the principle of [ihysi('al and 
intellectual haiergy ? I do not think that it 
i.s. 'I'he learned President is so kind and 
considerate that 1 do not think he could bustle 
up his barristers an«l .so save them from 
inanimation and (a>nse<iuent vital extinction, 
and thus the only thing to do is to bemoan 
the fact: that kindness is killing slowly and 
attractively the gentle members of the 
Divorce and .Xdmi- 


“ l.opes is taking ‘common juries ’ to-day ; 
I have been before him, and hi’ice —you mav 
not believe it, but on my honour it is true- 
tivke he iviterruptcd me. I feared he might 
break in a third time, so I have left the case 
to my junior, and am going home.” 

lie refused all consolation, and shortly 
afterwards J saw his clerk jiut the \exed soul 
into a cab and send him home. 

Now, Lord justice l.opes is himself a very 
pleasant judge to aitpear before, and—but 
the moral is obvious. But I would here 
sound a note of warning, lest anyone should 
imagine that .Mr. justice jeunc is a weak 
judge. For, as a matti r of fact, although kind 
ami considerate, he is particularly “strong," 
and I have never known or heard of anyone 
treating him indifferently. .As the President 
of his Itivision 1 h’ does his work admirably, 
and it would be diflicult to conceive how 
anyone could discliarge the duties ajipertain- 
ing to that position more thoroughly or with 
greater tact than he displays. 

One of our most 


rally Bar. And they 
afe so very gentle 
and timid, arc these 
members ! 

Not long ago, I 
met one of the most 
prominent of the 
sect, pacing the 
1 aiw Courts, with 
halting step and 
foldecl arms, app.i- 
rently in a very 
flustered condition. 

Strut:k by tht; pecu ¬ 
liarity of his de¬ 
meanour, 1 asked 
him what was the 
m.'itfer. For answer 
he tugged violently 
at his gown, and 
said, in tones .so 
sublimely pathetic 
that it roused a 
Law Courts’ mes- 
senger from his 

usual torpor to a li^mtaPhoto.b^] mr. jus- 
state bordering on 

animation : “ My dear lellow, what I hat e 
gone through this morning, you can never 
know.” 

1 expressed my soVrow, Snd suggested 
he should “ tell me all.” He hesitated, 
wavered, and then dismally unburdened 
himself. 
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deeply-read lawyers, 
he is .a painstaking 
and conscientious 
judge, who ttllows 
nothing to stand in 
the xvay of an 
equitable and just 
performance of his 
frequently very 
delicate duties. 
Soci.ally, there is 
not a nicer man 
living. Popular at 
the Bar, and popu¬ 
lar on the Bench, 
he is one of those 
judges whom added 
honour has in no 
way spoiled. 

Many judges live 
a sort of dual exist¬ 
ence, one person¬ 
ality being the 
jtidge, and the other 
the ordinary hum¬ 
drum man. But 

£ LOPES. happily in this case 

' there is no duality, 

there being no difference as far as demeanour 
is concerned between Mr Justice Jeune 
the President of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Adiliiralty Division, and Sir Francis Jeune 
the man of the world. And one is tempted 
to piously pray that all the other»judges were 
even as the “ President ’’ is. 
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Mr. Justice Grantham once casually re- 
'marked that all Welshmen are liars : hut that 
is probably the only discourteous thing he 
has ever said - - and 
even then he irierely 
made the slight 
mistake of particu¬ 
larizing where gene¬ 
ra 1 i z a t i o n w' a s 
apimipriate. 

•Still, the Welsh 
j)eo|)le and the 
( ii.stoniary I'others" 
were angered, anil 
failed to see that, 
by demonstrating 
their annoyance, 
they were essen¬ 
tially and formally 
making patent their 
lack of philoso|)hy. 

Now, it seems to 
me \erv clear that 
every man is born 
into this world a 
potential liar, and 
further, that the 
man who has not at 
some time or other 
wilfully created a 
false imiiression, 

/.(■., lied, belong.s to 
a sjiecies whii h inav 
have e.xisted ;ibout 
the date of the making of 
Social,'’ lull which has, long 
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“ l,c (iontrat 
ere tl>is, been 
improved off the face of this etfrlh. In ottr 
own times everybodv, from the girl who savs 
“ I'.ngagcd,” to avoid dancing with a matt she 
dislikes, to the exirert witness who invariably 
discerns the truth on the side itf the party 
who has paid him a retaining fee, habitually 
says and does the thing that is not. I don't 
attack the habit, neither do 1, on the other 
hand, aver that it is defensible on the 
ground that it alone makes life tolerable. 1 
merely state the kict of the universality of the 
practice. • 

As to the l.aw (iiourfs, it is honourable in 
certain circumstances to lie in the Divone 
Court: in the Admiralty or Chancery 
Courts, dejionents cheerfully and in acconl- 
ance with immemorial custom swear to the 
existence of /iir/s which are solely based 


on the word of a solicitor. In other 
courts, imperfect recollection and a desire 
to tone down the angularities of a ttase 
are responsible for 
a great deal of sin. 
I'.vcrywhere, wilful 
inaccuracy is to be 
loimd in costly pro¬ 
fusion. This being 
the case, the AVelsh 
Were liadly advised 
in crying out. If 
they had heen wise, 
they would have 
muttered a /u 
(iiioi;ut\ and turned 
aside to contem¬ 
plate the general 
inap|)ro|)riateness 
of human methods! 
As it was, they 
went into the merits 
of the case — and 
then there was 
chaos! Welshmen 
love disputation, 
and therefore the 
judge did, pcrha|)S, 
after all, do them 
1)0 inctmsidcrahle 
good when he in¬ 
veighed against 
them. 

Mr. Justice Gran¬ 
tham is a good all-round sixirtsnian, and 
rides um ommonly good horses to the l.aw 
Courts of a morning. In tliat ri;si)ect he is 
unlike the majority of his jirofessional 
brethren and barristers, whose steeds irre- 
sistilily remind one of a lertain .society in 
connection witli which the term “knacker” 
is sometimes used. 

Me is an e.vtreiiiely popular judge, and 
deserveilly so, for he is invariably kind to 
the veriest junior who ap|)ear.s before him, 
and is thoroughly independent. Possessed of 
a large fund of coimiion-scnse, and endowed 
with tliose ([ualities which comprise a man of 
the world, he makes a capital criminal judge, 
and contrives to do practical justice between 
man and man. There is nothing petty or 
mean about Mr. Justice Grantham, and if his 
decisions are .sometimes upset, is not that the 
fate of every judge ? 


lltHHUeli .SOUH. 


(To hi continued.) 
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Some Peculiar Entertaituiieuts. 

II. 

liv I'UA.MI.Ky STIiKI.CROpT. 


I' was, I suppose, theaixx'ryphal 
feat of William 'lell that 
sti^"este<l this item ol sensa 
tioiiai “business " to the eiaclc 
rifle-shot, .Mile. Diana, who 
appears in this picture, ;ind 
recently lulfilled a l.ondon riyt;agcnu.'nt. Ilut 
the analogy is ikH ( (Miipleti.-. It is no lf>\'ing, 
fearful father that takes aim at the “a]t|ile" 
(in this case an e\ il ■ smelling, lu.illow 
globe of resin), but just a Winchester rille 
of uncertain habits, anti addicted to the 
vagaries and cusseiljusses common to all 
firearms. 

In iIk- first place, the resinous ball is sirs 
pendnl in mill air by a stiing, and then the 
stantl is rigged up with its rifle. The latter 
is then sighted by tin.- expert with .seru[)itlous 
care, so as to cover the pendattt globe. Alter 
this has beetr done, .Mile. Diana takes up 
her positioti, rille iti hatid, exactly beneath 
the " a|)ple, ■’and bla/r'S away at the trigger 
of the oilier gun. .Simple, isn't il ? The 
discharges ;tre practically sirntdlaneous, atul 
the lady's dark hair is itt most etises instatitiy 
powriered with jiarticles ol the sh.ittered ball 
of resin. 1 sav “ iti most eases ' advisedly, 
because it sometimes happetts that the bullet 
jiasses over or .at the side of the “ .apple,"’ 


and on one occasion the rifle-ball netualh 
passed between the globe and Mile. Diana’: 
scal|i, the weapon httving been aimed a shadi 
too low. 

“ I must say,” remarked the lady rifle-shot 
‘‘ that it wants a lot o'f nerve to face and fin 
at that rifle. \'ou see, the .slighte.st devi.atioi 
in sighting m.ay be fatal ; and then, again 
the cartridge may be a [loor one, causing tin 
rifle to hang fire. In such cases the firs 
thing to be done, of eonrsi', is to get out o 
the line of fire without a moiiieiil’s delay, lb 
the rifle may go off immeiliately on its owt 
acet.iunt, as, indeed, it has done more that 
once.'’ 

Now, was ever such an opportunity given at 
ex|ierieneed angler as that suggested by ni; 
next picturi.' ? .And he A an ex[)erieneed angle 
- ■ perhaps 1 (.night to .say a professional angle 
who has plav(.'d bigger salmon in the krase 
River than ever Scotland produced. .Am 
surely this is a novel angling contest Rod 7 
Woman.' I witnessed the interesting even 
in a siiecially-arranged swimming-bath, tlx 
“fish” being the well known e.xiiert, Mis 
.Annie l.nker, whose father trained C'aptaii 
Webb, and who is herself engaged at thi 
day in imparting tlie natatory art to a I'oujif 
of tlioifiiand l.ondon Hoard .School child 
ren. .Miss l.nker 
feat wa 
a swim from K.e\ 
to Rolherhithe. 
This angling con 
is tremendou 
The salmor 
line is hooked in th 
lady’s belt, and sh 
give 

fine ‘play. Some 
ti'nies the lin 
breaks, sometime 
the rod. Occasioi 
ally the fair “fish 
is too much for he 
would-be caiitoi 
who, nolens vokn: 
is drawn into wha 
is emphatically ni. 
his element. If .Mis 
l.uker is landed i: 
the cojner withii 
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tc-n niiniiti-s, liowt-vcr, tin:- victdrv is givi ii to 
the ;mgler, wlio, it is significatil to iioto, docs 
not stand at the shilling side ol ttic bath. 
This is, of course, in order that when the 
‘‘fish ’ allows hersell to bi-drawti ()nite close, 
and tlien dashes away throngli the water, 
s]rlashing Irightfully, the si\|iennv puhlie only 
get the benefit of whatever moisture mav be 
going about. • 

A viTv different kind of entertainment is 
prcwided by the blindfold child pianist, jennie 
(lahrielle, a ]iirmingli;im girl, who, at the age 
of seven. <’oukl positively play anything that 
was set belore her. A few years ago the child 
w'as taken to the (iaiety Theatre tf) see a hiir 
lesfjue, ;md next morning she surjtrised her 
parents bv sitting down to the piano and 
playing off the whole score—songs and all. 

Not onlv is Miss (iahrielle hlindfolded by 
any member of her audience wlto may wisfi 
to undertake the* task, but the keys of the 
instrument are completely covered with 
silk : and yet, under the.se difficult condi¬ 
tions, you may give her elaborate pieces from 
such masters as Beethoven, Mendelssohn. 
Bach, and Schubert, which will be rendered 
with surprising accuracy and delicacy ol 
touch. 

Chimah w'as born in Ning-po fifty-seven 
years ago, and, briefly, he may be de.scgbcd 
as a diminutive man with monstrous ideas. I 
saw him in ^ Kohl and Middleton’s Mu.seuin 


at (Chicago. As a rule, the showman gives an 
exhaustive and sometimes exhausting de.scriji- 
lion of each individual freak in the show. 
The bearded lady beams benignly, while the 
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of iuT liirsuu- a]>|>rii(ln!;c is iiicasiii'nl 
for an a))[)ivi'iativo pnlilir ; and tin- 


who is seen hy the side of her gigantic 
sister in the next illustration. 

lady Amina, the Frencli giantess, and h(tr 
two sisters st.ind next on m^y [irograinme, 
and, mind, tliey ere her sisters. In this case 
age and *ai)])etite -is in an inverse ratio to 
si/e. 'I'hv smallest of the three is known as 
Princess Joscijha, and is thirty-two years of 
age ; there are nut nearly so many inches in 
her stature, however. 'I'he next sister is 
shown with the giantess and the dwarf .sim[)l\ 
to emiihasize Nature's strange freak. 'J'here 
is nothing abnormal about her, though- -“just 
an or’nary cuss,’’ as her unfeeling showman 
rema rked. 

I ,ady Amnia herself, although onb' twenty 
two \ears old, is nearly 7ft. pin. in height ; 
and yet I am jissured that she cats less than 
an ordinary wom.m. I last saw her in 
Harry Havis's .Museum, in Pittsburg. Penn¬ 
sylvania, where .she liad a sjiecial conveyance 
built for her coiuellii.’nce. 'I'he curious 
thing is, th;it her eldest ;unl sncillest sisiei, 
I’rmee-ss b.isepha, fell in low with and 


armless man paints dc.-xterouslv with 
his toes, what lime the showman indi 
cates the beauties of the i.mdsc.ipe 
that is growing under his artistic foot. 
But (’hiniali needs no one to tell his 
storv. His hi-'ight is exactly '-jin., 
anvl in his best davs he received 
nearly A-5°® •’ week : for, to the 
potent attraction ol his diminutive 
staturi', he aihled the great reputa¬ 
tion of a nteonleiir skilled in the lore 
of many lands. Also, lu- smokeil 
cigars nearly as big as himself ; ami 
his apjietite was prodigious. I have 
s<H“n him eat a great dinner, whereof 
a pound-anil-a half of steak was but 
a part. 1 .ast summer (.diimah bought 
a farm of 20,000 acres in t )hio, and 
eelebraleil his establishment therr-on 
with a big house-party, ('!i(|uot, the 
sword-swallower, leferred to last 
month, being among the number of 
invitetl guests. The tiny (.ihinaman 
is very fond of jewellerv, owning 
quite a fortune in diamonds and 
rubies : ami he is extremely religious, 
after the manner of his kind. He 
worships his ancestors—as, indeed, 
he ought, seeing that they did a big 
thing for him in bringing him into 
the world so sm.ill. At home 
C’himah's hflbby is singing, aivi he 
is for ever practising duet.s with his 
wife, the midget Princess Josepha, 
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married Chinnah, the extraordinary Chinese 
fwarf whose portrait is seen at the top 
,r the [trecediiig page. 

The ne.\t illustration depicts the “ strong- 
nan " craze in excdsis. 'I'lie individual upon 
ivlnim ;dl this responsibility rests is fine Milo, 
i voting Italian, whose novel turn ,was fust 
nttoduced to a British tiudience on August 
.’4th. 1891. The roundabout which he 

.upports on his chest was made by h.all'a 
iii/rii dilTerent people, and lilted together bv 
Milo hiinseif, who is sotnelhing of a mechanic. 
I'his w;is to obviate the*|)ossibility of the 
lit-a being pirated too soon ; for ^ 

I should mention that all innova 
ions in till! t-ntertain- y/y • 

in nt world are tiopied ,y \ 


igtt. in diameter across the ornamental top; 
it cost a trifle over ,/'5o. 

.\ext comes Jules Keller, the upside-dd^vn 
man, whose arms are to him what legs are to 
more ordinary folk. He is a I’oli!^! Jew, thirty- 
three years ol age, and is a giant of strength 
from his waist upwanls. Keller has managed 
to supjKirt himself, independently of his 
lower extremities, with \ery great success. 
His legs, although outwardly almost jierfect, 
contain no bone, or next to none ; con- 
sei|uently his people very properly ap|>renticed 
him to the. tailoring business. He tieveloped 
the extraordinary power ol his arms, 
simfily because he had to get about 
somehow. By degrees he 
_ lor.sook the t.iiloring jilat- 
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'ooner or later by unintelligent performers 
■'hose creative ]iower is a minus qutintity. 

M'ithout passengers, the apparatus weighs 
''‘.'Cwt. ; loaded, more than a ton. Although 
'Illy Seven person.s*are being carried in llie 
ilustration (and notice the gentleman saluting 
IS though he were doing a simirt thing) it is 
"essible to accommodate a rtmnd dozen on 
he machine, by means of extra seats placed 
m the bars. .Moreover, on occasion, a barrel 
'rgan is jilaced in the centre and slowly 
ground by a dismal-looking Italian, who 
’cems utterly unconscious of the fact that he 
s rendering himself and his music a heivy 
burden to at least one of his neighbours. 

The rount^about is about 12ft. high and 


form on which he had squatted for years, 
and took to ;m()ther and lai more |irolilable 
stage. 

-Amazing as it may seem, the “ u[iside- 
down man ’ can take a ( li.'tir leap of .;U. over 
an olistacle on his hanifs; ;oid he (.xin in the 
same way jiim|) down Irom a pl.'itform 9ft. 
high. I saw him do this, and noticed that 
his trememlously powerful arms yielded its 
he struck, letting his cliin almost touch the 
ground in order to brciik the fall. Keller's 
elastic “step” cannot be described. In 
Vienna he wiilked on Iris hands for a wager 
against a youi^ athlete, and Imat him ; of 
course he had a little start, and his ofijionent 
walked after the manner of men. 
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Ill llif jiliDtDj'niph Kt-llor is sn ii .uoiii.u up 
oik; side of ii (loulilr liidiirr at a liii'' spriiijtt' 
Jiacc. Hf runs, l(Mi, in an fMiaiiidiiuiiy wav, 


from a monstrous cross-bow, and traversts 
soim- of hot, vitiated atmosphere befoie 
striking the target. 

I think it was Dr. Johnson who remarked, 
speaking of a walked on its hin.i 

legs, "tile thing is not well done, init thi 
wonder js that 'lis done at all.’' .So with thi 
startling feat, ^'ou can’t expect the girl te 
he sent hurtling half a mile against a hriek 
wall. 'I'he distance is short, the regulaliui: 
net Is used, and tin- target, on being toncheil. 
retires as gently and gracefully as the ".Arrow 
herself does shortly .‘ifterwards. 'riien, again. 
1 must confess that powerful springs liao 
more to ilo with this aerial flight than tin 
string of tile fiow. 

fleas, like the pool, are alwa\s with us 
of ( (jiirse, I refer to perforiiiing fleas. .Am! 
1 was foilunate enough to light U|ion tin 
only original discoverer, iinelitor. trainer- 
e.dl him what von will of these interesting 
creatures. He is a Roninanian (a native oi 
liiieliarestl, so that yon may .say, "Here is 
another irritating Ifasti'in i|iiestion sprung 
upon iis, " more especially since the " I’rn 
les.sor " (all he professes is fleas) obtains In¬ 
stock in the wilds of Hellnial (Ireen. 


llis k.igs dangling carelessly over his head ; 
and he concludes his perfornunice with an 
American sand dance or jig- positively the 
most nniiine thing you ever saw, since the 
man’s lower limbs are useless a mere 
enciinibraiice thrown on his hands, as you 
may say. 

My next item is not meant to advertise an 
alreailv nolorions p.itent medicine, 
although the "spot" a lift, straw 
target is in a lair wav of being 
touchevl. This is the Human 
Arrow, "a thing tin- imagination 
boggles at." as Ihowning's incom¬ 
parable |iarodist 



once reiiiaiki 
And yet the ladv 
is actually shot 


Till- HC.MAN .\KKMNV. 


He was a jeweller in the dirty 
but picturesque Roumanian capital, 
and having caught one of the.se 
insjets—liy no means an isolated specimen 
—he amused himself by twisting fine gold 
wire round its body, and watching its 
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struggles. These must have been divert- 
iig, for the idle assistant presently fixed 
ll^ captive flea in a little box beneath 
ine of those peculiar eye-glasses used by 
vatclmiakers when inspecting, the works of a 
vaK'li. I bis was the nucleus of‘a show 
\hlch, in its palmy days, brought ivs lucky 
■wner ;^,’40 a day in the European capitals. 

When the young jeweller, encouraged by 
li- fellow-assistants and his master's jratrons, 
.■solved to give up his calling and go 
nto ihe trained-flea line, his pcojile verv 
■rolH-.'rly objected ; anti, hidced, finding him 
ibduratc, they shut their 


on the ground. “ Oat dime,” remarked the 
T’rofessor in tones of reminiscent s.idne.ss, 
•• my hadrons garried a\ ay tie vlees, an I ^d 
tti ged zurn more.’’ 

The dangerous ‘•Monte tlhrrsto ” diving 
feat, which forms the suhject of the next two 
illustratioms, is performed by llaume, the 
swimming exjiert, who has already savetl 
more th.an twenty lives from drowning, 
llaume first appears clad in a shabbv suit ol 
elothe.s, which, however, conceals the smart 
diving costume he wears beneath, lie is 
then hoisted liy means of a io|)c ami inillcy 


lours again.st him when he 
hanced to be in their vicinity 

'■ In priipriii voiit^ ft sni 
i,in nun rafpcriint '- 'xi the 
p.iolation be not irreverent. 

I a.sked the i’rofes.sor how 
ie fed his insects. He 
■romptly imlled 1111 his coat- 
leevi- and baretl his arm. 
• 1 lives on tiem, an' dey 
i\ cs on me ” ; and he laughed 
leartilyat what was evidently 
. stock wittirasm. 

I'he fleas an- shown on a 
ircular, white, - topjred table. 

I hey are •‘stabled,” as the 
'rolessor puts it, in a shallow 
i<i\ filled with cotton wool. 
\'' the insects themselves 
■mhl not be photographed 
n their pcriormance, I re- 
■rodnee here a facsimile of 
he showman's “ play bill.'’ 
i he draughtsmanship may 
lot be anatomically correct, 
’lit beyond question it is 
aimy. The tiny vehicles are 
■t bra.ss ; ami for harnessing, 
me gold wire is used. Wire 
-■ also used for chaining 
ip the odious “ house-dog,” 
ml it figures likewise in the 


PROFESSOR LIKONTI’S 

•WONOKRF-UL. ROUMANIAN 

iFElAlC i.RC u s i’ 

MUST 111-; srr.N m nn liii.ifvrn. 

PaTRONISEII by UotALIV Notm.lTY, AND CLEROY. 


Comp and Kct* the 

' LIVELY FLEAS 

Dance a Htillet, 
.Figbl a Duel with 
' Swnrdfi, 

TValk the 

H la BUrtitiin 



liaruesHi'd 
horM'A.arx) dmw>n{{ 
and driving 
HiiiiM.n, Ct.bs.Mail 
Vtiiii.Pnij.-pnl Cara, 
Cnhnolels, Milk 
Cart* Artillery Pleat 
firiiif* A Cannon. 



*’ Pl.’W-flbl. " ■Mil-. I-I 


>alam ing-pole of ‘the tight- 

"pe performer, tho swords of the diielli.sts, tn the platform, seventy or eighty feet above 
nd the tackle of the windmill. the tank and tin- audience. Here the (liver 


Noticing the dejected aspect of the “house is bound hand and lout, and tiu.-n enveloped 
ieg, ’ I asked if the fleas lived long at this in a sack which is tied mer his head. 

uit of work. “ IJhbowd doo year,’’ was the .‘Ml that remains for the gratification of an 
I'ply. I'he onlv remarkable incident the expectant public is a well-judged leap into 


’rolessor recalls took place in Berlin, at the 
inie when the in.seets were kejit in a glass 
'ottle. One morning, just as the .show was 
hotit to cotnmence for the amusement ot a 
rowd of ladies and gentlemen, some awkward 
idividual knocked the jar, “ stock ” and all. 


the tank of water below, ami a subse(|neiit 
reap[)c;irancc -unfettered and free from the 
sack ; in short, “ without encumbrance 
of any kind,” .'nj the aiivertisements have it. 
This is far easier said than done. 'I'he leap 
is one of over 70ft., and that very much in 
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the (lark, not to six-ak of the transfoniia- 
tioii Ircneath the water. Whtai all is 
ready, the shapeless handle hends over to 
glaiiee at the bright s|>ot far below ; this 
is the tank, containing 7ft. of water, on 
which powerful beams of liniedight are 
flashed. Finally, Bannie gi\es the sack a 
hitch up, in order that it may not get 
entangled in his legs or iie caught by the 
rush of wind during the descent, and then 
he takes a long breath before leac ing the 
platform. ()n striking the water (the 
mighty splash very literally damps the 
ardour of many of his incautious admirers) 
the diver executes a soiner.saull, during 
which he unties his bonds, and kicks the 
sack upwards off his body. A man is in 
waiting to seize the saik the moment it 
reaches the surface. The next thing 
Baume has to do beneath the water is to 
divest himself of his outer garments—the 
shabby suit aforesaid—and then he is free 
to rise to the surface, amid thunderous 
applause, dimb the iron ladd(;r at the side, 
and finally retire breathless and dripping. 

It was at the Soldiers’ Club in Cairo 


that I witnessed the very peculiar enter¬ 
tainment given by the King of Clubs 
Tom Burrows, champion dub-swinger of 
the world. Burrows w'as born at Ballarat, 
in January, 1867, and came to Englaiul 
in *1891, when he became teacher oi 
botpiig and dub-swinging at the Royal 
Military (lymnasium, Alder.shot. 

On March aolh, 1895, Burrows swung 
a pair of clulrs for twenty-four hours .at 
our famous camp: and it was in order 
to break this record that he gave an 
exhibition in Cairo before Ford and 
Lady Cromer, the Sirdar, Sir Herbeii 
Kitchener, and many other distinguished 
folk.. 

'I'he champion made the following 
conditions for the undertaking : (1) 'I'lic 
dubs were to weigh 2lb. each, and to 
be agin, long: (a) To swing at least 
50 (.-omplete circles ea( h minute; (3) 
No rest or stop allowed during the 25 
hours ; {4) No artiri< i:d aid of any sort 
allowed : (5) To swing no fewer than 
70.000 complete circles in tlic record : 
and (6) 'I'lcit there should always be 
at least two judges present to waleb 
the swinging. 

Burrows commenced swinging the 
erubs at <). 18 on W'ednosday evening, 
every person in the distinguished g:ither- 
ing being lilled with admiration at the 
graceful way in which he ncinieuvred 
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lii- <'lul>.s (■irclins;. curvin'^, twiriinjf. Frnni 
tlifiH'c onward tlirough the fwiiing, ami 
throughout the whole of tite iiiglit, and all 
next day, (his athlete swung the eluhs with¬ 
out sto[)ping lor a tnonient ; until a mighty 
hurst of cheering at <).icS, on 'I'hursday 
night, proclaimed 
that ho had ci|ual- 
led his Aldershot 
feat. At 
further enthusias¬ 
tic cheering greet 
0 d K u r r o w s , 
having established 
a world’s rettord of 
twenty-five hoitrs’ 
continuous swing¬ 
ing. • • 

.Still, the indoirfi- 
tahle fellow went 
on, until he finally 
stopped at 11.33, 
on Thursday 
night, having 
strung the clubs 
without one mo¬ 
ment’s cessation 
for tw'enty-six 
liours and fifteen 
minutes. . 

V^xt 60 » 


But surely thirty-five yeahf 
manipulation of mariqpette 
strings is also something 
a record ; this is claimed by 
Mr. R. Barnard, who had 
^the old witch and her 
stitellites in hand when this 
photograph was taken. The 
smaller figures are, in the 
first place, secreted in the 
witch's pockets, so that the 
operator had to control no 
fewer than fifty strings at 
once while [mtting this one 
figure through its perform- 
tinee. 

'I'hesc marionettes have 
ijuite a channing little port¬ 
able theatre of their own, 
besides scenery to the value 
X ' 50. Altogether Mr. 
Barnaial possesses seventy 
figures, which cost, undressed, 
about £,2 each. And al¬ 
though tlte clever little man 
knows no tnore about art than 
he does about the integral 
calculus, yet he carves the 
heads himself out of yellow 
pine, while his wife dresses the perfect 
pujipets; and the result is creditable in 
the highest degree to tlie taste and skill of 
lioth. A surjirising amount of attention is 
paid to small details of dress. The satins 
and silks used in the tlresses of the “ ladies” 
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(there are a'..yds. in that of the fairy) cost 
from .t''- i>d. to 5s. nd. a yard ; and thi'ii 
there are mimeroiis costly items of under- 
elolhing, lace, spaiiek's. head and hiigle 
trimmings, and 
i n n urne ra h le 
miscellaneous 
“ properties." I 
was confiden¬ 
tially assured 
that the colum¬ 
bine wears silk 
stockings and 
twelve or four¬ 
teen petticoats: 
and also tliat the 
clown has to be 
ref)ainted once a 
week, owing to 
the tremraidous 
lot of knot;king 
about he receives 
at the hands of 
impossible 
policemen. 

The string 
used is bought 


white at eighteen-pence per ball, and 
then dyed by a special process. Of 
course, the strings get entangled some¬ 
times, but the ready wit of the operator, 
who ^ stand* on the narrow platform 
above the scene, hardly ever fails ; and 
wheK such awkward incidents do occur, 
dialogue and business are swiftly 
changed to meet the emergency’. I 
can only say that liarnard's marionettes 
constitute a miniature theatre and 
variety show combined. The figures 
are infinitely more amusing than many 
liiiiii who drive from hall to 

h.dl of an evening, and far less vulgar. 

Talk about a sharp climb up the 
ladder of fame 1 Just look at this 
Japanese girl - rine of the (ihyochis 
family- who made her lirhit in the City 
of .\le.\ico, as a sword-walker, si.x years 
ago. .\s will be seen in the |)hoto- 
gra|)h. the rungs of the step ladder con¬ 
sist of Japanese scimitars, and there is 
no mistake .about the keenness of their 
edge. The ladv tells me that the .secret 
of the thing lies in gripping the edge 
of each sword in a fearless way avith 
the toes, and stepping up briskly when 
thr; bare foot is jirojicrly jilaced. Of 
course, the slightest cutting or sawing 
movement must be avoided. And she 
needs no apostle to admonish her to 
“ walk circumspectly. ’ 

1 have now to introduce with becoming 
gravity the Koneless W'omler—one Ames a 
man witlT an accommodating vertelira. Nor 
* am T jesting 

when I assert 
that this contor¬ 
tionist has (juite 
a liump—one of 
those hard, per¬ 
manent bumps 
— on his chin, 
caused by strum¬ 
ming upon the 
Tatter with his 
‘heels whilst in 
the position 
shown in the 
photograph. The 
i)um[>, which I 
had an oppor¬ 
tunity of carefully 
examining for 
myself, might be 
truthfully trans¬ 
lated byan astute 
phrenologist or 
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piiysiognomist as indicating an extremely 
* pliable disposition. 

In the picture, Ames is seen performing 
his most extraordinary feat. An adjustable 
iron rod, teri^inating in a Iqjrther mouthpiece, 
is fixed to a massive table, and ftn this the 
acrobat raises his body over his hgad, resting 
his whole weight on his teeth, and folding 
his arms with an ap|)earance of placidity he 
must be very far from feeling. 

But, plainly, we cannot all be “ boneless 
wonders.” Not unto everyone is it gi\en to 
])erforrn such feats, and certainly not unto 
Mrs. John.son, a lady of .strongly marked 
individuality, whose portrait next appears. 
The last time I had the pleasure of meeting 
this substantial person was at Huber’s 
Museum, in Fourteenth Street, New York, 
wirere she was in 
receipt of seventy- 
five dollars a 
wcr-k. Mrs. John¬ 
son was a re¬ 
markably healthy 
woman, and one 
wlio exasperated 
her lecturer be¬ 
yond everything 
by correcting him 
forcibly when in 
tlie midst of his 
harangue to the 
crowd. Tike the 
less bulky meni- 
liers of her sex, 
slie was amazingly 
fond of dress and 
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jewellery. In the photograph she is weamu 
her favourite robe - acres of black silk, wift 
raised flowers worked in gorgeous coloufs. 

1 he most stringent regulations ever mikdl 
by a flint-hearted agent couldi not keep Mrs. 
Johnson indoors: jjrobably this is why het 
salary dwindled from 200 dollars a week 
down to a paltry serenty-five. She wmU 
assvrt herself—not a difficult thing, you 
would think, at any time—and she took long 
walks very early in the morning. Then, of 
course, with that su]Krhuman energy that 
springs eternal in the breast of man when 
free shows are available, jveople got up early 
and followed her at a res]K*ctful distance, 
d'his latter was as it should be, for the 
great lady vyas of uncertain temper, and if 
she took it into her massive head to 
assault anyone 
(as she once did 
the unfortunate 
dog-faced man — 
himself no 
chicken), it 
would mean utter 
annihilation, Mrs. 
Johnson being 
7ft. high and 
weighing 28 
stone. Curiously, 
n o 0 n e ever 
thought to ask 
why Mr. J. was 
not on the spot 
to share the glory 
and the seventy- 
five dollars. 
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AU ;i\vay in k'i[ilatid, at a platx' 
calk'd Aiinio, mar the River 
jana, there lived, in a little 
hut, a l,a[»lander and his wife, 
with their sniall sen, SamjK). 
Sainpo laippelill was nowlre- 
tween seven ami ei^ht years of age. He had 
black hair, brown eyes, a snub nose, ami a wide 




A Stokv for Chii.dren. 

(Rrom thi, Swedish of 

Z. Topei.ius.) 

a high, dreary mountain, and can be seen 
from .'Mmio, from which it is five or six miles 
distant. < 

‘•You audacious fioy ' ” exclaimed the 
mother; “how dare you talk so? Raste- 
k-ais is the home of the trolls, and Histi 
dwells there also.’’ 

“Who is Hisii?’’ inquired Sampo. 

“What ears that boy has!’’ thought the 
l.a]>p-wife. “ but I ought not to have s|)oken 
of such things in his pre.senrc ; the best thing 
1 can do now is to frighten him well.” 'J’hen 
she saitl aloud: “Take care, Tappelill, that 
ymi never go near Rastek.ais, for there lives 
Histi, the Mountain-King, who can eat a 
whole reindeer at one mouthful, and who 
swallows little boys like flies.” 

Upon hearing these words, ,Sam])o could 
not help ihinking what good fun it would be 
to have a peep at such a wonderful being - 
front a safe distance, of course 1 

Three or four weeks had elapsed since 
Christma!», and darkness lirooded still over 
Lapland. Tl^re was no morning, noon, or 
evening ; it was always night. Sampo was 
feeling dull. It was so long since he had 
seen the sttn that he had nearly forgotten 
what it was like. Yet he did not desire the 
return of summer, for the only thing he 
remembered about that season was that it 


mouth, which last is considered a mark of 
beauty in iiurious Uiplatid. Samiio was a strong 
; child for his age; he delighted to dance down 
the hills in his little snow-shoes, and to drive 
his own reindeer in his own little sledge. The 
snow whirled about him as he passed through 
the deep drifts, until nothing of him could 
be seen except the tuft of his black forelock. 

“ I shtill never feel comfortable while he is 
from home 1 ” said the mother. “ He may 
meet Hisit’s reindeer with the golden antlers.” 

Sampo overheard these words, and won¬ 
dered what reindeer it could he that had 


was a time when the gnats stung very severel)'. 
His one wish was that it might soon become 
light enough for him to use his snow-shoes. 

One day, at noon (although it was dark), 
Sampo’s father .said : “ Come here ! I have 
something to show you.” 

Sampo came out of the hut. His father 
pointed towards the south. 

“ I )o you know what that is ? ” asked he. 

“ A southern light,” replied the boy. 

“ No,” said his father, “ it is the herald of 
the sun. To-morrow, maybe, or the day 
after that, we shall see the sun himself 


golden antlers. “It must be a splendid laaok, Sam)) 0 , how weirdly the red light 

'.animal! ” .said he : “ how much 3 should like glows on the top of Rastekais I ” 
to drive to Rastekais with it!” Rastekais is Sampo perceived that the sno'^ upon the 
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gloomy summit, which had been so long 
shrouded in darkness, was coloured . red. 
Again the idea flashed into his mind what a 
grand sight thr* terrible Mountain King would 
lie fro'm a distance. The ♦>oy bt^roded on 
this for the remainder of the day, and 
throughout half the night, when he should 
have been asleeji. 

He thought, and thought, until at length 
he crepL silently out of the reindei-r skins 
which formed his bed, and then through the 
door hole. The cold was intense. I'ar .above 
him the stars were shining, the snow 
seruiK'hed heneath Iris feel. .Sanipo l.a|)pelill 
was a brave boy, who did not fear the cold. 
He was, moreover, well wrap|)ed*iip iti fur. 
He stood gazing at the stars, eonsitleriiig 
whal to do next. 

Then he heard a suggestive soiiiul. His 
liltK- reindeer pawed the ground with its feet. 
“Why should 1 not take a drive?" thought 
Saiiipo, ;ind proeeedctl straightway to put his 
thought into action. He harnessed the rein¬ 
deer to the sledge, and drove lortli into the 
wilderness of snow. 

“ I will drivi: only a little wav towards 
Rastekai's,” said Sampo to himself, and off he 
Went, crossing the frozen River Jana to the 
ojiposite shore, which -altliough tli,e child 
w.is unaware of this fact—belonged to the 
kingdom of Norwav. 

.\s Sampo drove, he sang a bright little 
song. The wolves were running round his 
sledge like grey dogs, but lie did not mind 
them. He knew well that no wolf eouid 
keep pacfi with his dear, swift lit^e reindeer, 
l.’p hill and dorvn ilale he drove on, with the 
wind whistling in his ears. The moon seemed 
to be racing with him, and the rocks to be run¬ 
ning backwards, h was thoroughly deligliiriil ! 

.Mas ! at a sudden turning upon'the down- 
w.ird sl(jpe of a hill the sledge overturned, 
and .Sampo was jiitched into a snow-drift, 
rile reindeer did not observe this, and, in the 
belief that its m.aslcr was still sitting behinfl 
it. it ran on. Sampo could not cry “Stop !” 
for his mouth was stuffed with snow. 

He lay there in the darkness, in the midst 
of the vast, snowy wilderness, in which w.as 
no human habitation for miles around. 

At first, he naturally felt somewhat be¬ 
wildered. He scrambled unhurt out of the 
big snow-drift. 'I’hcn, by the wan moon¬ 
light, he saw that he was surrounded on all 
sides by .snow-drifts and huge niount.ains. 
Hne mountain towered afiovc the others, 
and this he knew must be Rastekais, Mie 
home of the fierce Mountain-King, who 
swallowed little boys like flies ! 


Sampo Ijtppelill was frightened now, and 
heartily wished himself saft; at home. gsut 
how was he to get there ? 

i'here sat the pt.ior ehihl. alone in the 
darkness, amongst the desolate,*snow-covcred 
rocks, with the big. black shadow of Raste-: 
k.ats frowning down upon him. As he wept - 
his tears froze immediately, and rolled down 
over his jacket in little round lumps like ' 
ireas : so Sam|K> thought that he had better 
leave off crying, and run about in order to 
keep himself warm. 

“ Rather than freeze to de.ilh here,” he 
said to himself, “ I would go straight to the 
Mountain-King. If he has a mind to swmIIow 
me, he must do so, 1 suppose ; liut J shall 
advise him to e;it instead some of the 
wolves in this neighbourhood. iiiey are 
much fatter than Rand their I'tir would not 
be .so diftieult to swallowk" 

Sampo began to ascend the mountain. 
Before he liad gone far, he heard the trotting 
of some creature beliind him, and a moment 
after a large wolf overtook him. Although 
inwardly trembling, .Sampo would not l.ietray 
his fear. He shouted:. 

“ Keep out of mv way I I am tlic bearer 
of a mes.sage to the King, and you hinder 
me at ycwir peril ! ’ 

“Dear me!” said the wolf (on Rastekais 
all the animals can spetik). “.And, pray, 
what little shrimp are you, wriggling tltrough 
the snow ? ” 

“ My name is Sampo Tappelill,” replied 
the boy. “ W ho are you ? ” 

1,” answered the wolf, “am first gentle¬ 
manusher to the Mountain King. L have 
just been all over the kingdom to call together 
his subjects for the great sun festival. As 
you are going my way, you may, if you 
please, get upon my hack, and so ride up the 
mountain.” 

SamjK) instantly accejHed tlie invitation. 
He elimhed uiion the shaggy hack of the 
wolf, and they went off at a gallof). 

“ What do you mean by the sun festival ? ” 
inquired Sampo. 

“Don’t you know thatV' said the wolf. 

“ We edehrate tlie sun’s feast the day he 
first appears on the horizon, after the long 
night of winter. All trolls, goblin.s, and 
animals in the north then assemble on 
Rastekais, and on that day they are not 
permitted to hurt each other. Lucky it was 
for you, my hov, that you came here to-day. 
On any other day, I should have devoured 
you long ago.”* * 

“Is the King bound by the same law?” 
asked Sampo, anxiously. 
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“ Of course he is.” answered the wolf. 


His mouth was an abyss ; his beard was like 
tufts of immense icicles; his arms were as" 
thick and strong as fir trees; his coat was 
like an enormous snow mountain. Sampo 
Lafipelill had a gpod view of life King and his 
subjects, fbr a bow of dazzling northern lights 
shone in ^he sky and illuminated the scene. 
All around the King stood millions of 
goblins, trolls, and brownies ; tiny, 
grey creatures, who had come from 
remotest jxirts of the world to 
worship the sun. This they did 

_ from fear, not from love; for trolls 

^ and goblins hate the sun, and 

always hope that he will never re 
turn when they see him disappear 
—V at the end of summer. 

^farther off stood all the animals 
j/ of Lapland, thousands and thou¬ 

sands of them of all sizes ; from 
the lu ar, the wolf, and the glutton, 

, to the hale mountain-rat, and the brisk, 

liny reindeer-Hea. No gnats appeared, 
^ however : Huy had all been frozen. 

Sam[K) w.as greatly astonished at what 
he saw. Unobserved, he slipited from 
the wolfs back, and hid behind a pon¬ 
derous stone, to watch the proceedings. 

The Mountain-King shook his head, 
and theNnow w hirled about him. The northern 


“ From one hour before sunrise until one 
hour after sunset, he will not dare to harm 
you. If, however, )ou are on the mountain 
when the time expires, you will be in grc.at 
danger. For the King will then seize who¬ 
ever comes lirst, and a thousand bears and a 
hundred thousand wolves will also be ready 
to rush upon you. There will soon be an 
end of Sampo Kajipelill 1 ” 

“But perhaps, sir,” said Sampo, timidly, 
“ you would be so kind as to helj) me hack 
again before the ilanger begins ? ” 

The wolf laughed. ‘‘ Don’t count on any 
such thing, my dear Sampo ;. on the contrary, 
I mean to seize you first myself ^■ou are 
such a very nice, iilump little lioy ! I see that 
you have been fattened on reindeer milk and 
cheese, You will be splendid for breakfast 
to-morrow' morning ! ” 

Sampo began to think that his best course 
might be to jump off the wolf's back at once. 
But it was too late. They had now arrived 
at the top of Rastekais. Many curious and 
marvellous things were there to We seen. 
There sat the terrible Mountain-King on his 
throne of cloudy rocks, gaziilg out over the 
snow-fields.' He wore on his Jiead a cap of 
white snow-clouds ; his eyes were like a full 
moon; his nose resembled a mountain-ridge. 


lights shone around his head like a crown of 
glory, sending long, red streamers across the 
deep blue sky ; they whizzed and sparkled, 
expanded and drew together, fading some¬ 
times, then again darting out like lightning 
over the snow-elad mountains. This per¬ 
formance almised the King. He clapped 
with his icy hands until the .sound echoed 
like thunder, causing the trolls to scream 
with joy, and the animals to howl with fear. 
z\t this tha-King was still more delighted, and 
he shouted across the desert:— 

“ This is to my mind 1 Eternal darkness ! 
Eternal night 1 May they never end ! ” 

“ May they never end ! ” repeated all the 
trolls at the top of their voices. Then arose 
a dispute amongst the animals. All the 
beasts of prey agreed with "the trolls, but the 
reindeer and other gentle creatures felt that 
they should like to have summer back again, 
although they disliked the gnats that would 
certainly return with it. One creature alone 
was ready to welcome summer quite unre¬ 
servedly. This was the reindeer-flea. She 
piped out as loudly as she could:— 

“ If you please, your Majesty, have we not 
come here to worship the sun, and to watch 
for his coming ? ” 

“ Nonsense ! ” growled a Polatj, bear. “ Our 
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meeting here springs from a sfupici old 
custom. I'he sooner it ends the better! 
In my opinion, the sun has set for ever ; he 
is dead ! ” • 

At these words the animal* shuddered, hut 
the trolls and goblins were much |)leased 
with them, and reiterated them gaily, shaking 
with laughter to such an extent that their 
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tremendous arm to strike Sampo; but al 
that moment the northern light faded.-A 
red streak .shot suddenly across the Sty, 
shining with such brilliancy into the King’s 
face that it entirely da/zled hrm. His arm 
fell useless at his side. 'I hen the golden 
sun rose in slow stateliness on the horizon, 
and that flood of glorious light causetl even 
those who had rejoiced in his 

I su[)poserl death to welcome 
his re appearance. 

l)ut the goblins were con- 
siderahly astonislied. From 
under tlieir red caps they 
stared at the sun with their 
little giey eyes, and grew so 
esciteil tliat they stood on their 
heads in tlie snow. 'I'he beard 
of the Moiintain-ls.ing began 
to melt aijd ilrip, until it was 
flowing down his jacket like a 
running stream. 

liy-and-by, Sam|)o he,ard a 
reindeer say to hi r little one 
V “ Come, my child, wc must 

\ J /L otiten 

H V ^^'*’h’es.” 

P “ Such will be i/iv fate also 

if 1 linger longer,” thought 
.Sampo. So he sprang upon 
- w, . the hark of a beautiful rein- 

deer with goklen antlers, 
which started off with him at once, 
V;i darting down the rocks with lightning 
Sliced. 

‘‘ What is that rustling sound that 
I hear behind us?” asked the boy, presently. 

“ It is made by the thousand bears ; they 
are imrsniiig us in order to eat us up,” replied 
the reindeer. “ You need not fear, however, 
for J am the King’s own enchanted reindeer, 
and no bear has ever been able as yet to 
nibble my heels ! ” 

They went on in silence for a time, then 


tiny caps fell off their heads. Then the 
King roared, in a voice of thunder 
“Yea ! De.id Ts the sun ! Now must the 
whole world worslup me. the King of Internal 
Night and Eternal Winter 1 ” 

Sampo, sitting behind the stone, was so 
ttreatly enraged by this speech that he came 
lorth from his hiding-place, exclaiming 
“ That, O King, is a lie as big as yourself! 
I’he sun is m>f dead, for only yesterday 1 saw 
his forerunner. He will be here very shortly, 
bringing sweet summer with him, and tliaw- 
ing the icicles in your funny, frozen beardf ” 
The King’s brow grew black as a thunder¬ 
cloud. Forgptful of the law, he lifted hi.s 


Sampo [)ut another (|uesfion. 

“ What,” asked he, “ is that strange pant¬ 
ing 1 hear behind us ? ” 

“ J'hat,” returned the reindeer, “ is made 
by the hundred thousand wolves ; they are 
at full gallop behind us, and wish to tear us 
in pieces. But fear nothing from them ! No 
wolf has ever beaten me in a race yet! ” 
Again Sampo spoke :— 

“ Is it not thundering over there amongst 
the rocky mountains ? ” 

“No,” answered the now trembling rein¬ 
deer ; “ that n^ise is made by tht? King, who 
is chasing us. Now, indeed, all hope has 
fled, for no one can escape Aim ! ” 



“ Can we do nothing ? ” asked Sampo. • ■ 

“There is no safety to be found here,” 
said the reindeer, “ but there is just one 
chance for us. We must try to reach the 
priest’s lu)u^ over yonder l)y Lake Enare. 
Once there, we shall be safe, for the King 
has no power over Christiafis.” 

“ Oh, make haste ! make haste! dear 
reindeer! ” cried Sampo, “ and you shall feed 
on golden oats, and out of a silver manger.” 

On sped the reindeer. As they entered the 
priest’s house, the Mountain- 
King crossed the courtyard, 
and knocked at the door with 
such violence that it is a 
wonder he did not knock 
the house down. 

“Who is there?” called 
the priest from within. 

“ It is I ! ” aiii^wered a 
thundering voice; “it is the 
mighty Mountain-King! 

Open the door 1 You have 
there a child, whom I claim 
as my prey.” 

“Wait a moment I’■ crietl 
the priest. “ I’ermit me to 
robe myself, in order that I 
may give your M.ajesty a 
worthier reception.” 

“All right!” roared the 
King ; “ but be (juick about 
it, or I m.iy break down 
your walls ! ” .'\ moment 

later he raised his enormous 
foot for a kick, yelling ; 

“Are you not ready 
yet ? ’’ 

Then the priest opened 
the door, and said, solemnly, 

“ Begone, .King of Night 
and Winter! Sampo 
Lappelill is under my pro¬ 
tection, and he shall never 
be yours ! ” 

Upon this, the King flew into such a 
violent passion that he exploded in a great 
storm of snow and wind. The flakes fell 
and fell, until the snow' reached the roof of 
the priest s house, so that everyone inside it 
expected to be buried alive. But as soon as 
the sun rose, the snow began to melt, and 
all was W'ell. The Mountain - King had 
completely vanished, and no one knows 
exactly w’hat became of him, although 


some; think that , he is still reigning on 
Kastekais. - ‘ 

dkmpo thanked the priest heartily for his 
kindness, and begged, as an additional favour, 
the loan of a sl#dge. To this sledge the boy 
harnessed the golden-antlered reindeer, and 
drove hopie to his parents, who were exceed- 
ingly glad to see him. 

How Sam[)0 became a great man, who fed 
his reindeer with golden oats out of a silver 
manger, is too lengthy a story to tell now. 
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An Unwelcome Passenger. 

By F. M. F. Mf.rc'kr. 


FELT the want of exercise otie 
June evening- -real muscle- 
trying work, that would loosen 
my joints and dispel the cob¬ 
webs that several days of close 
confinement had woven in niy 
Iwain. The lake was still covered by cakes of 
iDiten ice, hence rowing was (piite out of the 
(|uestion ; walking, even, was unpleasant, for 
the warm sun of the Canadian spring-time 
h.nl not yet ritl tin; earth of its moisture and 
lonverled the sticky clay into all pervading, 

( hoking dtist. Riding, also, was undesiral)lc, 
inr my horse was a short step|)er and a born 
iniid slingcr, who could [)lant a clod in my 
innuth or eyes, alternately, at c\ery otlier 
stride. ICxercise I must have, btit how to 
get it was the question. 

^''ou had better take tlie road-master’s 
tclocipede and 
rmt a few miles 
lip the line,” sug¬ 
gested the local 
'■ boss ’’ of the 
qua rter-horse 
railway that star¬ 
ted from our 
shabby little 
town, and, after 
w a n d e ring 
through a sjiarse- 
ly settled district 
lor seventy miles 
and more, termi- 
uatttd nowhere in 
the “ Imsh.” 

I had never rid¬ 
den a railway ve¬ 
locipede, but was 
quite willing to 
make the experi- • 
ment;.sosoon the * 

tiinnily shajxtd 
t c> n t r i V a n c e 
was pulled out 
of its shed and 
being bolted to¬ 
gether on the 
track. One had 
to sit straddle¬ 
legged on a contrivance that was set abttve 
two ordinary, but light, car-wheels. There 
was a handle-bar to pull, while one shoved 
forward will? one’s feet, and underneath was 
Vol. xL—ei. 


the machinery byi^vhich the velocipede could 
be geared up so that greater siRied might 
be attained. 'I’his motor jioriion was kept 
on the tracks by a balance-wheel that was 
attached by a bar to the mtiin body. Once 
sciited, and with the concern in motion, 
it would be almost imjKissible to dis- 
moiiut, for the swinging handle-bar would 
be bound to strike no inconsiderable blows 
on one’s chest, the left leg would be 
mixed, among the cross bars, and a sort 
of seat behind effectually prevented one’s 
slip[)ing ofl' backwards. It was a trap, no 
doubt of it. 

After listening to suiiTlry warnings as to 
jiassing “sidings” slowly, .as the “frogs” of 
the “ V ” were apt to derail the machine, 
•and to balance well inwards when “taking a 
curve,” somc.'body gave me a starting ])ush 

and I was off, 
pulling and push¬ 
ing with feet .and 
hands up the 
steej) grade of 
the outward 
track. 

The wheels 
rumbled and 
roared as the 
vedocipede gath¬ 
ered siceed, and, 
as I ajtplied in¬ 
creasing force, it 
rolled along at a 
jileasant rate. 
.Still, the grade 
was agtiinst me, 
and there would 
be a climb of 
more than a half- 
mile before 
a level run 
could be had. 
As I warmed 
to the work 
' an exhilara¬ 
tion s t ol e 
upon me, 
and the 
blood surged 
through ,my veins as, I ai)plied •more and 
more strength *to the motor, and the ’pede 
fairly flew as we took the level track. 

Hark! Was that an engine whistling ? 
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Surely not, for the only train is sweeping 
inAy miles away, heading in the same direc¬ 
tion as myself. Hut the roar of the wheels 
is quite sufficient to drown any ordinary 
.sound, so it is but wise to stop and listen. 

Aouw ! I had forgotten the swinging 
handle-bar, and it had knocked nearly all the 
“ wind ” out of me. While I am striving to 
catch breath again, the speed of the machine 
has slackeiK.'d. 1 a|)ply the brake and listen. 
Pshaw ! It was not the whistle of a loco¬ 
motive that I hisird, but the “ Canadian 
nightingales,” the pond-frogs, screaming and 
shrieking fnjm every patch of wet pasture 
land anrl each tiny pool. My favourite 
dish, frogs’ legs, should ire on every table this 
spring, it the noisy chorus he any criterion 
by whicli to judge the number of the owners 
of the voices. 

Then 1 roll on a*gain with sti'.idy .stroke.s, 
covering at least twelve miles ati hour, 
between fields at first, and later by the laki“- 
sidc, with cliffs rising sheer overhead on the 
one hand, and the surging roll of the blue 
water, glistening with ice-cak<’s, on the other. 
Out on the water a fire’s light is glimmer¬ 
ing where some voyagers have 
camped for the night on the 
tiny islet, that looks as if it had 
been ])laced by some giant hand 
in the bosom of the lake. .And 
beyond is a steamer, sighing as 
it struggles with the huge raft of 
timber, cut in the wilds of the 
mrrthland, and destined for ii.se 
in many climes. Pveniiig is 
come, and now the shadows fall 
dark across the track. Clinkety- 
clank ! c l-i-n-k-e-t-y-clank ! we 
rumble and roll along. 

'I'hc rhythmic, regular sound 
lends one to thought, and a 
white face that has haunted me 
through seserat days rises un¬ 
bidden in ni)' minci's eyes : the 
face of the broken-hearted woman 
tliat I had seen, staring with tear¬ 
less eyi's on the dead face of the 
husband she had lost by a mur¬ 
derer’s hand, whilst he had been 
dischargitig his duty as a con- I 
stable. .Strange, it seemed, that 
the guilty man should have 
eluded his pursuers for so long 
a time ! The whole countryside had been 
roused in' pursuit for two wgeks past, yet no 
trace of the fugitive could be found. He 
must have left the country, people said ; for 
how could man elude so diligent a search ? 


And so they had returned to their homes,' 
and the wonder of nine days was nearly 
forgotten. 

1 had traverse^l a dozen milts of tra<‘k, and 
now' the® bridge over Benbridge Creek is 
ahead, wjth the first station yet beyond it. 
'J'his has been thirsty work, so I put on 
brakes and ask the station-master for a glass 
of water. As 1 rest on the bench beside 
him, the isolated man inquires for the 
latest news, and especially whether Pelly’s 
murderer has been t:aptured. 'I'hen he gives 
his views as to what has liecome of the mis 
creant, in the full conriclion that his theories 
are the onl^- ones tenable. 

“ You are not going farther, are you, sir ? ” 
he asks, as 1 climb to luy si-at again. Yes, 
the fever for exercise is on me, and I will go 
yet farther to-night. Then I bid him good 
bye, and roll on again into the gathering 
gk)om. 

Hut a mile or two from thi’ station is a 
level, straight .strelf^h of nearly a mile in 
length. Half of it is ])assetl, when I ob.serve 
a man sitting by the track’s side and signal 
ling to me to stop. “ A train ahead !” is luv 


immediate thought, and this man has been 
seirt to w.arn me of its approach. An unlikely 
thing in this wildernes.s, to be Sure, but what 
else could one .suppose ? 

The machine had barely stopped as I' 
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came abreast of the man, a by no means pre¬ 
possessing specimen of huraanit)’, that even 
the dying light enabled me to see. But what 
had I .to feai»? I was not of the kind tliat 
is easily terrified by a villainous face and 
liurly frame. ^ 

“ There’s a train coming down, mister,” 
said he : “I heard it whistling as you came in 
siglit and thought I’d better stop you.” 

As he spoke he stejiped towards me, then, 
quick as thought, he gave the ’pede a violent 
pusli and vaulted on "the scat behind me, 
lii.ssing in my startled ear : - - 

“ Pump her, hang you ; pump ! I’ump as if 
all the (lemons abroad were after ^ou, or they 
soon will be, for I’ll let daylight through you 
like 1 did that cussed f(jol that thought he 
(Yiuld 'rest me if you don’t run me to ‘ the 
portage ’ this night. I’m not going to be 
iumted like a dog no longer; .so pumi), hang 
you, pumj)! ” 

Something round and cold, 1 could feel, 
was being jiressed into the small of my back. 
Poor Polly had been shot to death, and the 
murderer esc-ajied with his weaiion ; so it 
(lid not need much prescience to divine 
that it was a pistol 1 felt. Kor could 
there be any doulit but that this was the 
life taking wretcli himself who waS seated 
behind me. 

The shock of surprise numbed my senses 
for some instant.s, but not sufficiently to 
prevent my obeying the orders of my un¬ 
welcome pa.sseiiger. Soon the horrors of the 
situation dawned upon me, and tlx; blood 
ran (;old in my vein.s. This mi.s(;reant must 
have been in hiding so close to the .scene of 
his crime that suspicion of his presence had 
been disarmed. Now he had decided it was 
time to break away, and was it likely that 1, 
tiu; witness to the ilirection of his flight, would 
be aliv(j when the morrow dawned to set 
imrsuefs oii his track ? Scarcxdy ! 

His life was forfeited now, anti that he 
knew to a certainty ; what would the sacrifice 
of another lifc 4)e to him, if by a second 
murder his wretched neck could be saved a 
stret('hing ? Nothing ! I was to be driven, 
at his pistol’s mouth, to carry him throughout 
the night, until the point nearest the river 
had been reached, where he could cross into 
another province, and, mi.xing witfi the hordi. s 
of semi-civilized ri\er-mcn, elude pursuit for 
ever. 'I'hen, or when exhaustion overcame 
my usefulness as a machine, he would shoot 
nie. • 

Clinkety-clank 1 Clinkety-clank ! 

“ Pump her, hang you, pump 1 ” 

There waJ no escape for me that I could 


see. In front was the swaying b^, that was 
now plunging with force sufficient to Weak 
one’s ribs, for as a relief to my irent-up 
feelings, I worked with desix-rate strokes. 
Behind was my master, close agaipst me, 
his guilty weapon in hand. I could not 
throw myself trt. the right, for the stringers of 
the balance-wheel would hanqicr and catch 
my left leg. The same bars would make it 
impossible for me to get clear by falling 
between the rails. What could I do? 

(.'linkety-clank I Clinkety-clank I 

“ Vou're doing iirotly well, mister,” s.aid a 
voice .at my back, "and 1 don't mean to 
be too hard on you. Take it. a bit easier 
now, for you've got to [lump her fii'ty miles 
to-night, and 1 don't want to over-drive’you 
at the start.” 

h'ifty miles ! Merciful Cod ! ' Already the 
(lerspiration was rolling Troiu every pore, and 
1 could ffiel that my strength was being 
spent. Clinkety-clank ' Surely there must lie 
some way out of this horrible mess ! Had it 
coim; to this, that 1 was so comiiletely en- 
trafiped by an ignorant, slow witted scoundrel 

I, who had so (irided mvs( If on my readiness 
and subtlety ? It .seemed so. ('linkety- 
clank ! 

There was no csca|)c for me! How tny 
very soul, cried out in revolt against being 
forced like an ox to the shambles. 

“ Pump her, hang you ! No monkey 
tricks now, or I'll shoot. Mind that.” 

Clinkety-clank! 1 tried to jiray, but the 
words would not form in my brain, and 1 
could only think of the girl, far away over 
the s(.;as, who was waiting and watching lor 
me. Poor little; girl ! How she would grieve 
when they told her her lover was dead, 
murdered in far-off (ianada, killed by an 
unknown hand. 

Clinkety clank ! 

Wo fly past :i gloomy station, and from an 
upp(;r window a faint light glimmers through 
the; curtain. 

“Don't you halloa now, mister, or I’ll 
shoot. 1 >()n’t let a s(ju(.ak out o’ you if you 
want to be healthy.” 

'I'he pistol’s muzzle is pushed yet nearer 
into my back as the tormentor utters the 
warning. We roll jiast some cars on the 
siding, and on again by the main track. 
'J'hey are early bed-goers, these jicople, and 
there is no help to hoj>e for. 

Clinkety-clank! 

“ Stop her \ ” said* my passenger, sharply. 
“ .Stay quiet where you are while I have a 
drink. You move and 1 shoot! Mind that, 
now.” 
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He seemed to pnll a bottle from some 
part of his clothinj;, and 1 could lu^ar the 
gurgle of the liijuor as it trickled from the 
bottle’s neck and down his throat. The 
fumes of the worst and rankest “ forty-rod ”* 
whisky poisoned the air as he pushed the 
bottle under my no.se and .said ; “ 'lake a 
drink, you'll want it ’fore you’re through.” 

1 refused. 

“Take it, blow you ! 1 )o you think I’ll take 
any talk from you? Drink, or I’ll fi.\ you 
right here.” 

“ I’ll not drink with a murderer. Shoot!” 

“ It’s time enough to li.K you when I got 
through with you, and if you won’t drink, 
why I’ll drink for both.” 

Then we went on. Weariness was assert- 
itself, and I (a)uld scarei^ force the doubly 
weighted ’pede up the grade of the hill. 

Clinkety-clank ! 

Over the brow of the hill was a steep down¬ 
grade, into a valley where another station was. 
It had grown a little lighter now, and there 
seemed to be c.ars on both track and siding. 
“Did ray tormentor notice this ? He sat 
behind, so it was possible that he did not. 
Here, then, was a possibility of escape. I 
could but die once; was it not better, then, to 
meet death of my own volition now, than 
when, his slave being utterly exhausted and, 
therefore, useless to him, the wretch behind 

* So named owing to ita reputed al>llity to kill a healthy 
mule forty rod* awily I < ■ ^ 


me should please 
to take my life? 
Yes, it would be 
better, far. Sum¬ 
moning all my re¬ 
maining .strength, 
1 forced the velo¬ 
cipede down the 
grade until it fairly 
liew over the rails, 
and the clink aiirl 
clank of the 
wheels was mer¬ 
ged into a roar as 
we swept along. 

Now iny tor¬ 
mentor saw tile 
(lattger, and, with 
a sereani of fear, 
called to me to 
slop. Htit 1 was 
desperate and 
noticed him not. 

“ Stop her, or I’ll shoot ! ” he screamed. 

“ Shoot ! ’■ 1 rejilied, and forced the 
machine along at fearsome .sjieed. 

The station was built by tlie side of a 
small river that llowt.d far lielow o\er its 
stony bed. A bridge crossed, and tlie station 
was at its farther end. We are on the bridge 
now, tind it is liul a choice of deaths to he 
dashed to pieces against the ears that block 
both tracks, or to fall on the.' rocks, a htindreil 
feel below. 

“ Sloj) her ! Slo{) her ! ” screamed my 
Itassenger, but 1 only set my teeth and work 
the handles harder in reply. He was a 
coward at heart, for he screamed with fear, 
and begged and implored of me to stop the 
speed. But 1 could not, and 1 would not. 
My mind was made up to meet death there 
and then. 

'I'he ’|iede roars on, devouring space. 
Twenty feet, fifteen, ten, five- C r-a-,s-h ! 

When I recovered my sertseS it was to find 
myself tenderly cared for ih a city hosjiital. 
How I had escaped instant death nobody 
has ever been able to tell, for I was found in 
the water at the foot of the cliff. My un¬ 
welcome passenger was dead, his skull 
crushed in where he had struck against a 
rock. My injuries were very serious ones, 
but a cheque for $ 1 , 000 , the reward for 
the deliver)’ of the murderer, dead or alive, 
helped to heal them. 




The Russian Coron&fion. 


By Charles S. Pelham ■ Clinton. 

* 

f The folUniiing article has been prepared with the. special permission attd approval of the Emperor and 
, Empress of Russia. ] 



ME pflrpose ol 
these jiages is 
to give an ac¬ 
count of a visit 
to Russia, made 
chiefly with the object 
of getting some informa¬ 
tion ai)out the cere¬ 
monies wliiclr are about 
to take place in Moscow 
and St. I’ettrsburg in 
connection witli tlti- 
coronation of the (.'/.ar, 
and toin.s|)ect tlie Royal 
stables and palaces; and 
the facilities accorded 
to me, owing to the 
gracious permission of 


nil 


collection in the world, but twenty-four 6 f 
them will be s«en in the pro<;ession at 
the coming festivities. Among the most 
interesting is a double - seated carriage 
made by Buckindale, a London builder, 
in 1793 , for the Empress Catherine II., 
which was restored in 1826 and 1856 to take 
part in the coronation processions of those 
years (No. 1 ). One of the most beautiful is 
another double-seated carriage, also built in 
England, and presented in 1795 by Prince 
Oiio.T to the Empress Catherine II. (No. 2). 
It took part in the coronation festivities of 
Nicholas I. and Alexander II., being used 
on both these occxisions for the maids of 
honour, and in 1883 it w.as again restored 
for the coronation ol' Alexander 111., being 
used by two of the Crand Duchesses. The 
panels on its sides 
represent Abun¬ 
dance, Industry, 
(T)mmerce, the. 
Trades, et»;., and 
there are Cupids 
scattering flowers, 
while on the liack 
is a picture of 
Apollo and the 
Muses. Clo.se by 
are still two more 
carriages, built by 
Buckindale for 
Catherine II. 'I'he 
first (No. 3 ) is a 
four - seated one. 


Wa 
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the paintings on its 
paflels being by i'' 
Watteau ; the car- t ' 
ving on the ^'heels f 
and under-carriage 
is superi), tliat 
under the Ijox-scat j 
being ecjual to any- i 
tiling I have seen j- 
anywhere. It was j 
restored in 1856 , ! 

and was used by 
the Grand riiicb- 
esses Olga Niko- i 
layevna and Helena ! 
Paelovna in that 
year, and liy tlie - j 
Q ueen of Greece 

in i 88 r at the 

. • 

coronation of Alexander 
of the other (No. . 1 ) are 
Gravelot, and are very fnu. 




NC. - I UK WAIIKAV t At<f<G\<;t:. IN llll-; ( oKona 1 f(iN l’l<(»CKSM<lN'fi. 

HI. 'I’he |)anels in gold, and was used at the coronations of 
from the hand of 185(1 and 1883 . I>y th(' great kindness of 
; works of art ; on liaron h'reederieks/,, the Master of the Hor.se, 

to whose courtesy 

' -. those who read 

the portion of thi.s 

! carriage 

r their present 



NO. 4.- TIIK VKNl/.S 
CABNIAt.K. I'.sl.I) l.X 
TUK lOKONA THlN 

the front is Venus 
isstiing from the 
water, on the left 
is the shejiherd 
Paris with his 
flock, on the right 
is Juno, and the 
back panel repre¬ 
sents Olympus, 
with the Ibnpress 
Catherine dis¬ 
pensing peace and 
prosperity." It is 
lined wdth velvet, 
brocaded with 
point d’Espagne 



NO. 5.—THE^ ACTUAL COXO^ATIOS CAKKIAGE USED BY THtT&irBROR AND EMPRESS. 
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•Majesties, and 
though, perhaps, 
it is not so gor¬ 
geous ps sorae 
of those used in 
the past, for per- 
fertion of ap¬ 
pointment it will 
ccliijse them all 
(No. s). 

I’lie harness 
which will he 
used on the 
occasion has 
liecn made in 
I’aris, there 
being twenty two 
seisfor six horses 
each, and two 
sets for eight horses each, the two latter being 
for the carriages to be used by the I'mipress 
and Dowager luiipress. 'I'his harne.ss is all 
made of red Morocco leather with white 
stitching, and the saddles of the outriders 
are of similar materials, while their stirrups 
are of iditised and gilded bronze. 'I'he sadille- 
< loths are covered with gold lace, with a 
(krsign ol the Russian arms, which is freely 
iisecl on all |)aris of the harne.ss : aiKl each 
of the 148 horses will have on its head a 
plume of while ostrich feathers. 

-Mthough it will not appear in the iiroces- 
sion, one of the most interesting exhibits in 
the museum is the sltagh of I’eter the (Ireat, 
liiiilt by himself, which is in exactly the same 
condition as when last used Iry him (No. 6); 
to prevent the ravages of time it is wi.sely 
inclosed in a glass ca.se. 


While on the 
subject of «ir- 
riages, I would 
megtion .several 
which are used 
personally by 
the Clzar, and 
which when 1 
saw them were 
at the I’eterhof 
Palace, a fa¬ 
vourite summer 
residence about 
nineteen miles 
(rom .St. Peters¬ 
burg. One of 
these is His 
Majesty’s troika 
(No. 7), driven 
by the State coachmaif in Russian cos¬ 
tume, his hat having a small crown and 
a pcat.'ock’s feather round it. ’Pile carriage 
is a well-hung victoria, being, I sujipose, 
more comfortable than a drosky, and, 
of course, has indiarubber tires. 'Three 
superb grey stallions were harnessed to this 
in Russian .style, the shaft horse being a 
grand stejijier. I succeeded in getting a 
good photograph of this, and also a snaj)- 
shot of it in motion, moving at about sixteen 
miles an hour. 'I'he shaft horse trots, and 
nevttr breaks his jiace ; the side horses gallop, 
and have only one rein each, anti hold 
their heads outwards, as will be seen in 
No. 8 ; of course they had btdis on each 
throat-lash. It was one of the prettiest 
sights ])ossihle, and the pace they went at 
was certainly marvellous. 
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■|'h<'r/:ir’s(ln>sky(X().i))\vastlH-iK:Mlliinn din: or .two ln;^f |)ili-s of I nicks and inorlar 
to look at, it having liarncsM'd to it an alniosl and a nnnilicr of insittniru ant ones, luit each 

|inre white stallion, with trenicndons .action, is a [i.dace in the tine sense of the word ; 

and a very last mover. His Majesty's pair and not only are the exteriors wnrthv ol 

drosky, too, was a very hamlsome turn- the name, hut the intmiors also are as 

ont, .and the Ixinfiress's icherna, or |Kiny inagnificent as the mind ol m.an c.in 

carriage, with a pair of neat hrowai cobs, conceixic. Of ('onrse they are not all ill St. 

was xi'i'y smart. W iih sni h a limited space IVaershurg, but man)’ of them are within .t 

at my command, I must at on< e go on to short distance. 

the palata'. fhie of the most beaiitifnl of the coitntry 

No tnonarch has snch a choici' of niagnih- p.ilaces of the ( /ar is that at 1 eteihol, for 

caait jialaces at his disposal as the ('/ar of though it,is very poor from an architectural 

Kussia, and it is not as if there were simply point of vi<-w, the situation and surroundings 

surpass any of the 
others. It was 
commenced in 
1720 by I'eter 
.the f'.reat, but 
• every succeeding 
I'.mperor has 
made additions 
or alterations of 
some kind or 
another. The 
interior is well 
worthy of a pro¬ 
longed inspec¬ 
tion, as there 
arc some beau¬ 
tiful tapestries 
and^ very fine* 
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.|)ictiia's: but it is the gardens strcteh- 
ing fioin the palace down to the sea, and 
some two tltousand acres in extent, that 
specially attract one's attention. 'I’hey are 
i!ie most heaiuiful I have e\l‘r sect*, and the 
'iimimeraljle I'ountain.s, waterfalls, and water 
I oiirses equal, if they do not surpJlss, tho.se 
.It \'ersailles. 

Itirectly in front of the palace is thi-far 
limed lomittiin called "Samson’' (\o, lo), 
^.•amiflll in design, and having close behind it 
a It'an that sends tin; water close on looft. 
into the air. 'I'Ih' innumerahle tritons, wild 
lie i-.ls. and vases that surround the central 
lieiire III Samson eject tin- walc^r into the 
e.mal that Hows towards the sea, on its siik's 
l'■i^g a succession o| jets d'lWi in vtirious 


apparently hare been in their pre.sent po-si- 
tion so long as the world htis been ; and 
yet every pii'ce is the work of man's hand, 
commenced by I’eter the (Iretit, ^very sucees- 
sire ,Sovereign h,iving .added something to its 
beauty. , 

Mon riaisir(No. ii)isa smaller ehalet in 
the garden, ami was one of I’eter the (ireat’s 
f.ivotirite [ilaces, but that which he liked best 
of all was Marly, ;i small building on the 
banks of a pond tei'ining with fish that 
answer to the custodian’s call, ;ind come 
swimming to the side lor bread. Inside is 
the room I’eter used, with his furniture its it 
stood in his lime. Of course, there are 
numberless piecc^ of carving said to be his 
work, but mv Slav in Russia, 1 confess, made 



forms. I should have s.dd that ".Samson 
is a huge bron/e figure, wrenching opr-n 
the jaws of.a •lion, whence emerges a 
large stream of• water. Two remarkable 
lounttiins are ctdied ".Adam’’ and " I'ive,” 
lioin the figures that firrm their central por¬ 
tions : they are at some distance apart, but 
looking towards each other. The (iolden 
St.drease makes a most beautiful cascade when 
in full play, and the Narcissus fountain is 
mother very fine one. Every turn reveals a 
lovely bit of scenery; [lerhaiw the sea, or 
perchance a glimirse of placid lakes ; t|)en 
" hat might be a nook in an ancient forest, and, 
just beyond, a sucitession of rushing, roaring 
cataracts, forming and falling from rocks that 


me rather sceptical as to the authenticity of 
ninety nine piecis out of every hundred, 
as so numerous are they, ami many so 
elaborate, that if he h.'ul lived U) the age 
of .Melliuselah, and done nothing else but 
make wait lies and carve images, etc., he 
would not have ticcomplished one-fjuarter of 
the work ascribed lo him. It was at Mon 
I’laisir that the Krajiress I'dizttbelh used to 
amuse herself by cooking her own dinner, 
and while the fact is related, and her 
utensils exhibited, history says nothing of 
the results, ^ . 

The eyes of Eairope have been recently 
turned on the Tsarkoe ,Seloe {No. 12), another 
of the summer jjalaces of the Emperor, as it 
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of Peterhof or 
any of the other 
summer piilaces. 
'I'hv; facade is of 
tremendous 
extent, being no 
less than 8ooft. 
in length, and, at 
one time, the 
whole of the 
statues and num¬ 
berless eolunins 
with which it is 
adorned were 
gilded. E\en a 
Rus.sian monarch 
could not stand 
the enormous 
expen.se entailed 
by the ravages of 
time, and the 
gilding was done 
away with. What 
the effect must 
have been then it 


was there that the birth of the first child took 
place, and great as the rejoicing was at the 
liirth of a daughter, it would undoubtedly 
have been ten times greater had it been a son. 
Beautiful and comfortable as Peterhof Is, 
this palace in e\ery way exceeds it in archi- 
tectur.'d effect. The apiiroach to the big 
flight of stairs leading to the front door is 
wide and handsome, and the building is far 
more massive and filling to the eye than that 


ishard to imagine, 
as even now the buijding is unique, nothing 
that ] have ever seen in the world ap|)roach- 
ing it. ' There is no uniformity of style of 
architecture : it is simply a conglomeration of 
every imaginable style of ancient and modern 
times made into one huge pile, with a succes¬ 
sion of outliuilding.s, bridges, chalets of every 
kind and descrijrlion, indiscriminately placeil 
amidst <.woods, lakes, ponds, and running 
water. Some of the interior apartments must 
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•be ranked amongst the most gorgeous 
in the world. Imagine a floor of ebony 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl in huge floral 
(iesigniv the •walls of the room being a 
mass of lapis lazuli, and }?bu have one of 
ihese rooms. 'I’hen let smokers who glory 
ill the ownership of an amber cig*ar-holder, 
or who fondly look upon the mouth-pieoe of 
a pipe, conceive a room panelled with ‘‘ the 
fo.im of the sea ” in beautiful designs, and 
with the arms of Frederick the (Ireat and 
('.ithcrine's initials. . 

.As in the day.s of David and Solomon 
silver and gold were accounted nothing, so in 
the days of Catherine II. malachi^; and lapis 
lazuli were trifles as little worthy of con¬ 
sideration as I’ortland stone and I’eterhead 
gr.inite are in ICngland, for vast sUxtues, 
pillars, doorways, and mantelpieces of both 
are to be seen in rich jirofusion in the 
palaei's and ;irt collections of St. I’l'tersbiirg. 

(aiming back to the capital, however, the 
principal palace there is the Winter I’alace 
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Perron des Ambas.sadeurs, is !>u|.xrrb, being 
entirely of pure white tairrara marble. Whe 
chapel, where the t'zar was married, contains 
countless ikons, or holy iiictufcs, studded 
with jewels of immense valtte. The 
Alexander Mall ;,the C.oldett Hall, with its 
gorgeous Hyzantine di-coraiions ; the White 
Hall, with its enormous collectiotx of gold 
and silver [rlatiues presetiteil to the late 
ltm|ieror ; the Draw'ing-room of the Kmpress 
Alexandra, the walls of which arc covered 
with frescoes of gre.tt bc.auty after Raph.iel, 
and whose ceilings and doors seem almost 
to be overlaid with gold ; the Camcert 
Hall, all these are worthv of jiages of 
dcsc-iption. Httt the finest apartment of 
all is the I'hrone Koom, or .St. (ieorge’s 
Hall, measuring igoft. long by 6oft. wide. 
Its roof is su|)portcd by Ixiautiful Corinthian 
columns, and it is ligTited by ten huge 
candelabra of silver gilt, of cxipiisite design 
and workmanship. The Order of St. 
Ccorge and the Dragon appears in many of 



NO. 13.- I HK WIN TFK I’AI-ACP, ST. PJCl KItSUURC. 


(No. 13), a huge building on the banks of the 
River Neva. It is an immense pile of granite, 
4 S 5 ft. long by 3Soft. wide, .and its size 
can perhajis be better understood when 1 
say that no fewer than 6,000 people are in 
residence there during the Em]jeror’s stay. 
A fully detailed account of this pakce 
Would fill a good many numbers of Tiik 
Str.and, so I can only mention some of 
the chief halls. The principal staircase, the 


the designs which .adorn the w.alls gnd ceiling, 
St. (ieorge being the jiatron saint of Rus.sia. 

With such a brief glance 1 must leave the 
new capital, and get to Moscow, the ancient 
seat of the (iovernment of All the Russias, 
which is soon to witness the most splendid 
coronation festivities on record. • 

Those who tiave not visited Moscow can 
have no true conception of that marvellous 
^ dty, and I fear the task of describing it in 
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such a manner as to }>ivc a renlisiic idea of 
onl^ part is ciiiile l)eyon(l my pen. 'I'o 
commence with, word-painting and photo¬ 
graphs alike.fail to deseril)e the- wonderful 
mass of Colour, almost rainliow-like in effect, 
that is irroduced by the inijunierable domes 
and spires which meet the eve at every turn. 
The marvellous clearness of the air, and the 
Utter absence of smoke, enable oin.' to see the 
outlines as well as the colours with wonderful 
distinctness for it is not alone the ]>risniatic 
hues of tlu: domes and spires, but also their 
extraordinary ;niil fanitistic shapi's, which 
togerther make a spccta<'le tinci|nalled e\cn 
in the ICast. 

It is not with Moscow itself and its 
bi^auties that 1 must de:d, but with the 
Cuming corontition of the C/ar and ( V.arina, 
and with the palaces and the cluircbes con¬ 
nected with the ceTemony, most (jf which 
are situated inside tin- Kremlin (\o. 14). 


the old centre of ('lovernment, its walls 
inclose .some of the princiixal Russian 
]>alaces, .and the three most holy churches of 
Holy Russia. >* 

I’erha|)i* the licst view of the Kremlin is 
obtained from the banks of the River Moskva, 
from the pool wht're, every year, the ceremony 
of blessing the waters takes ])lace, as, though 
if does not give one an idea of its beauties, 
it shows the size of the |)alace better, perhaps, 
than any other, and also the old walls with 
their numerous towers that form the boundary 
of the Kremlin. 

In the Kretniin is the Cathedral of the 
Assumptioii (No. 16), where thi' actual ceri- 
mony of th<' <-oronation takes jilace. This 
church is. pcrha|)s, a littl<‘ disappointing in 
respect of size, for, as Dean Stanlev savs, it is 
more of a chapel than a cathedral. No (an- who 
enters it can, hiawerer, fail lobe impris^d 
with the solemnity of the place ; the relics 



The Kremlin was originally an inclosed 
space where the reigning rrince and his 
iinmeeliate Court rlwelt. It has been several 
times almost destroyed by fire, tin? last 
(X'casion being so recetitly as 1.S12, during 
the Najrolf'onic war, Iwt it has always been 
rebuilt, and holds now as strong a pl.ice in 
the affectiotis and religious vener.ation of the 
Russian nation as it ever did. Besides being 


of past F-mperors and Metro|)olit;ms, of 
soldiers who have helped to make history, 
the iJ’oits incrusted with jewels of almost in¬ 
calculable value, and the fart that in this 
church the Autocrats of All the 'Kussias 
ha¥e been siucessively crowned, give a 
feeling of veneration, made the more 
forcible by the sombre light that enters 
through the narrow windows. ** One of the 
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.NO. 15.—Tllfcf JN»iilClO« OF THE CA1 HEOKAI, OF I’llK ASSUMJ'TJON. IN TUB MlDDl.E I.S -WHi UAIS ON WHICH MIK 
• COKONAIION TAKES PLACE. 


most valuabli.- ikons is tliat of the Virgin of 
N’ladiinir, said to have been painted by St. 
I.like, and to have miraculous powers, the 
jewels witli which it is iiicrusted being worth 
OMT jC,^o,ooo. Those of the IJIes.sed Virgin 
of Jerusalem, and of the Saviour, painted by 
the limiteror Manuel, are also very valuable. 

In the centre of the nave is a platform, or 
dais (No. 15), on which have been crowned 
the monarchs of Russia ever since Ivan the 
Terrible. Cfe the occasion of the coronation 


it will be covered with crimson cloth, and 
round it is a heavy gilded railing. On this 
platform are placed the throne of the limperor 
and Rrnpress, a photograph of the former of 
which 1 was fortunate enough to obtain. 
This throne stands, as a rule, in the 'I'reasury, 
and is a most beautiful piece of workmanship, 
being a mass of gol4 filagree studded with 
jewels. Besidfe it on the platform is placed 
the throne of the Empress, which will be one 
of those used at the coronation of some of 
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the previous C^zars. On entering llie ehureti, 
the Czar and Czarina are met by the Metro¬ 
politan, and alter devotional exercises before 
the altar, their Majesties ascend the dais, and 
seat themselves on their resjieetixe throni.-s. 
The ("zar then places on his shoulders the 
Imperial robes, which are ])resented to him 
on cushions. The Metropolitan next pre¬ 
sents the (’zar with the crown, which he, con¬ 
trary to any 
other rnonarcli 
of Europe, places 
on his own head, 
for in Russia the 
ruler is not only 
head of the 
Empire, but of 
the Church as 
well. He is then 
presented with 
the sceptre, ami 
seats himself on 
the throne. After 
a short pause he 
lays aside the 
sceptre, and alter 
touehing the 
forehead of the 
Empre.ss with his 
own crown, he 
re-assumes it; 
then, taking the 
crown of. the 
Empress in his 
hand, she kneel¬ 
ing before him, 


he places it on her 
head, her corona¬ 
tion robe is next 
plated on her 
shoulders, and she 
is invested with 
the collar of the 
Order of St. 
Andrew. A prayer 
is then offered by 
the Metropolitan, 
everybody except 
the Czar kneeling, 
and immediately 
afterwards their 
Majesties descend 
from the dais, and 
proceeding to the 
doors of the ikouo- 
stase, or sacred 
screen, the cere¬ 
mony of anointing 
takes place. 'I'he 
Clzar then passes into the sanctuary through 
the doors in the ikmwstasc, on which arc 
ikorn, of the four evangelists, and receives 
the Holy Communion inside, the Czarina 
partaking of the holy rite at the [ilace 
where she was consecrated, for no women 
are admitted behind the screen. This 
being over, the |)roce.s.sion is reformed, 
the Church of the Annunciation, near by, is 



KO. 17.—THIS BNTHAliCE TO THE WtD STAIHCASE. 
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Before the 
coronation tl»eir 
Majesties and 
the, suite ‘as- 
scmlile in the 
St. t horge’s Hall 
(No. i8), a truly 
111 a g n i f i ce n t 
ajiartnicnt, dedi¬ 
cated to the 
Order of St. 
(Icorge, which 
Catlievine II. 
founded. The 
furniture is ta¬ 
pestried in the 
colours of tilt? 
Ortk-r (black and 
orange), and on 
the iiillars are 
the names of the 
regiments and 
persons deco¬ 
rated with the 
Order since its 


visited, and a return is made by the Red foiindalion. The long windows look out 

St.iircase (No. 17) into the St. .Andrew's Hall on to a rerl baleonv inerhanging the walls 

111 the ptilace, where the O.ar receives his of the Krrinlin and the river. Along this 

umsts. • balcony the I'hnperor and ICmpress proceed 
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already endea¬ 
voured todescrihe. 

beautiful as is 
the I St. George’s 
Hall, that of St. 
Andrew (No. 19) 
eclip-scs it in every 
way; it is about 
175ft. long by yofi. 
wide, and 60ft. 
high, and its walls 
are hung with 
blue-watered silk, 
the colour of the 
Order of St. 
Andn'w, which is, 
by the way, the 
oldest in Russia, 
having been 
founded by IVter 
I. in i 69<S. The 
I'anperor’s throne 
stands at the end, 
and is supported 
by the heraldic 
device of the 


round the corner of the building, down what 
is ('.ailed the Red Staircase, and thence to the 
Cathedral of the Assumption, which I have 


Romanoff family, 
two griffins ; it is approached by several .steps, 
and stauds under a canopy on which are the 
arms of Russia, the same clevicx- being on the 
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.wall above the canop3'. 'I'he parquet floor is 
emblematic of the Order, and contains aljoiit 
thirty dilTerent kinds of wood. 

liifvond this is the St. Catherine Hall 
(No. 20), dedicated to the Ordy of that 
iKinie, of which the Empress is the head, 
and it is here that .she is rtilhroned 
directly after the coronation, and receives 
lu)mage, while the Czar is seated on the 
ilirone in the .St. Andrew’s Hall. In the 
lentre of the room is an enormous glass 
< an(lelabriim reaching al/nost from the floor to 
tli(“ ceiling, and the walls are covered with 
while and grey ; the chief piece of colour in 
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Czar is in residence, there is a magniflcent 
display of gold plate at either side of 
doors at the opposite ends of the room, and 
thi.s, together with the numerous candles in 
the vast candelabra, enhances ttie beauty of 
the effect, and makes this hall, in some ways, 
the most attractive in the palace. 

Anotlicr most interesting room to my mind 
Ls the Congratulation Hall (No. 22^ where, 
after the coronation, the Cz;ir receives the 
offerings of liread and salt from the heads of 
the various deputations from all over Russia. 
'I'he room is of large dimensions, and rather 
curious in shape, the vaulted ceiling r'oming 



NO. 22 . - tONGKA TCl.A I ION HAI-L, WHKKK TllhCZAl 

the room is the heavy red velvet curtain 
liirming a background to the throne. The 
tJrder of St. Catherine was established in 
17 14, to commemorate Catherine l.’s victories 
o\ er the Turks. 

The Alexander Nevski Hall (No. 21) has 
more colouring than any of the others, as pink 
and gold are largely u.sed in its decoration. 

II my memory serves me rightly, it is ^he 
only hall decorated with pictures, which are 
by Professor Miiiller, and depict six incidents 
HI the life erf" the patron saint. When the 


RKChIVKS 'IHK Ol-!■ EHI NtiS t)F liNEAl) AND SAIT. 

to a point in the centre, and around the base 
of the pillar supporting this [toint is a species 
of bog oak sideboard, with a canopy of golden 
cloth heavily emltroidered, and with a deep 
golden fringe at its base. In one corner of 
the room stands the throne, under a canopy 
of bog oak, rather resembling a four-jxwt 
bedstead. 'I'he throne itself is of gold and 
crimson velvet, and the background of the 
canopy is of •the same, with the arms of 
Russia richly embroidered. The walls are 
decorated with very fine pictures of Biblical 
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newly - crowned 
Czarina used to 
receive congratula¬ 
tory* visits; the 
dining-rooin, whicli 
is agent in its way, 
and where the 
I'anperor dines for 
the first time after 
liis coronation, 
wearing all his 
insignia and sur¬ 
rounded by his 
nobles ; the Salon 
de 'I'erema ; the 
Czar’s Itedroont, 
now no longer 
used, with its 
(]uaint, old fas¬ 
hioned furniture ; 
and the Oratory, 
with its venerable 
relics, all add to 
the interest of this 
old-world ])al;u:e. 
Aftt-r so hurried 

incidents ; the dttorway is a mass of gttld, a look at a few of the rooms which will soon 
and the ante room has been re-decor;ited for draw to theinsi lves the attractitin of Europe, 
the occasion. 'I'lie [rrivate apartments of wc musUunwillingly leave the Kremlin, passing 
the l'hu])eror and t hr o ugh l h <• 

Empress are 
handsomely fur¬ 
nished, and con¬ 
tain many fine 
paintings. Her 
Majesty’s bed 
room (No. 23) is 
upholstered in 
crimson, and has 
a very handsome 
mantelpiece of 
j a s ]) c r, t h e 
columns being of 
vert anticiuo. 

All the rooms 
above described, 
and many more, 
are in the Cvand 
Palace of the 
Kremlin, but the 
Old Palace, or 
Tcrem, as it is 
called, has some 
equally interest¬ 
ing apartments. 

Among tjiese 
are the Cztirika 
Room, where the 

NO. 24 .—THE SfASSKI VOROTA. 
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A Real Case of Buried Treasure. 

li\' J. rioi/r S( llOOl.INli. 

[ 'I'kis artklc conlatm an offi'r io our rraif^rs of a sharr in the Huriod '/Wasnro montionod hy Mr. ^(hooling.^ 


HE subject of buried treasure 
has always had a fasciuatiem 
for writers of romance and lor 
their readers. 'I'hc; incom¬ 
parable Voliert Louis Steven¬ 
son, Mr. Rider flaggarvl, and 
other modern writers of ingenious and vi\ id 
tales of adventure have introduced the 
attractive colour of hidden treasure into their 
romances; but, iti all eases, 1 believe, 
the docuinetUs shown to the reader, and 
which contain secret information as to tin' 
whereabouts of the treasure, have been 
evolved from the imagintuion of the atithor. 
lias not Mr. Ritler Haggard told its how the 
i hart ol the wonderful “ King Solomon’s 
.Mines,” which formed the frontis[)iece of the 
book, was inanufaetured by his sister-in-law?— 
\('c I'liK Stk.vni) M.voazink hir laituary, 
tSc);, page 14. Indeed, I know of no 
instance whore a romance dealing witlj buried 
treasure, from “ Monte (!hrislo ’’ to the 
prest tit day, lias coiUainttd :i real ehtirt, 
or a real secret cipher, of a real treasurr' 
hitkk ii by jrirates or by adventurers of past 
limes. 

It is bv :i strangle turn of Eortune’s wheel 
ihtil to me—a matter of fact writer, and 
whose “fictional ai.'tivities’’ can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand h;ts come 
the opportunity of showing to rny readers 
an actual instance of carefully disguised 
instructions as to the whereabouts < 5 f a buried 
treasure. Moreover, the eircumstani'es of the 
case allow me to directly enlist the interest 
of the public liy offering to the person who 
may succeed in reading the meaning of the 
hieroglyphics ,1 ijill show, a substantial share 
in the treasure tp, be found. Here are the 
facts of the case : - 

Early this year, I contributed a serial 
article on methods of cijiher-writing, from 
ancient times up to the present day, to an 
English magazine that circulates widely in 
the Hnited States. Each part of this serial 
article ended with a .sentence written in a 
eijiher to which historic interest was attached, 
and readers were invited to use their ingenuity 
to solve the various cipher .sentences. A 
good many persons were interested by these 
old devices, ,jand letters were sent to me 


from America and elsewhere liy the,way, 
and c(.>ncerning the letters th;U readers 
of my articles send to me, 1 shoukl like to 
take this opportunity to thank the many 
readers of 'I’tti', Sik.vno M.ao.vzine who 
have, during the last two or three years, 
written to me on various subjects, 1 always 
welcome such letters, and, in at least one 
instance, 1 was able to com|)ly with ;i reijuest 
that I would write upon a certain subject. 
This request, which etime from a gentleman 
in Lancashire, was the tn'igin of one of my 
most popular papers in Tiik Stu.vnI) 
MAO.VZtNl',. 

I’r.ay iiavdon this digre.ssion, which is, 
however, (hie to the nature of my (iresent 
subject- a letter from an unknown reader. 
Well, one of the letters I received from 
.'Xmcrica, relating to my ci|)hcr articles, 
contained the lather startling offer that is set 
out in the following letter : 

“ SlK, 1 have read your interesting articles, 
‘Secrets in (!ipher,’ and wish to submit to 
you the drawings of some undis-ipherable 
(to me) ‘secrets’ which tqipear iiiion an old 
brass box in my possession. I am of the 
oiiinion that they will reveal some buried 
treasure in some of tlut island.s, but have 
never been able to find the person that could 
deiipher their meaning. If it should lurn 
out that my conjectures are correct, should 
you make out this hidden secret, I am ((uite 
willing to share with you whatever may be 
found. If you are unwilling to attempt its 
solution, you would confer a favour by return¬ 
ing this ‘enclosure’ to the above.” 

The writer of the letter is a giaitlenian 
who holds an official aj)|)ointment at Wash¬ 
ington, U..S.y\. 1 do not now give his name 

- this information m.ay very we'l come later 
on, if tiny [iractical result comes from my 
])re.sent offer to retulers of Title Sikand 
M.ao.azink. It suffices to say that the Editor 
has been informed as to the jiersonality of 
the gentleman who wrote the above letter, 
and that both he and I entertain no doubt as 
to the entire good faith of the writer. 

Some persons may be disposed tp slight the 
idea of any If uried TreSsure existing nowadays. 
Df course, one has read of C’aptain Marryat’s 
pirates, and of Captain Kidd, who carried 
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on his [)iracies 200 years ago, and who was 
exe4'Uted in England in 1701, and most of 
us have been properly delighted with the 
many tales ^)f piratical adventure and of 
treasure-seekers that always come fresh to 
minds that are perhaps a little jaded by life 
in big cities, but which are usually dismissed 
as being merely cleverly written yarns, but, 
on second thoughts, it will be evident that 
no one would take the trouble to make 
the carefully devised ci()her or hierogly¬ 
phics that are shown in illustrations 
Nos. I, 2, s, and 4, merely to while away 
time, or without the intention of recording 
some definite meaning by these secret signs. 
Jleyond all doubt there must have been a lot 
of treasure, looted or otherwise, inled up by 
the butreaneers of the last two (aaituries, 
whose operations on the “Spanish Main,” 
and whose? vieinit)* to the West Indian 
Islands, causc:d them to choose these 
islands as a convenient harbour of refuge 
and as a j)ta(te of safe bestowal for their 
plunder. Moreover, after I had received 
the above letter I mentioned the subject I 
am now talking about to a friend of mine in 
the Navy -the lieutenant who navigated the 


But, after some study of the drawings 
sent from Washington, I came to the con¬ 
clusion that “A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” My time kas a market¬ 
able valuii, and*I simply cannot afford to 
S|)end an unlimited amount of time upon an 
uncertain^’—valuable as the contingent result 
may be. Therefore, with the permission of 
the liditor of Title S'ik.\nI) M.M;.\i;iNi;, I 
decided to enlist the united intellects of the 
million or so jicrsons who monthly read tliese 
pages, with the intention of thereby arriving 
at a solution of the mystery of these secret 
ciphers, and, consequently, of finding the 
whereabouts of the Buried Treasure. 

The resuft of my own study of these very 
curious drawings does not enable me to give 
to my readers anything like a definite chic to 
their hidden meaning. At the best, 1 can 
only offer such scanty suggestions or explana¬ 
tions that have occurred to me as being 
possible hints towards a complete solution of 
the iny.slery. 1 am sorry to say that a fairly 
close acquaintance with English historical 
cipher-devices is not of much use to me now. 

As ri.'gards the diagrams taken from the 
various parts of the Mysterious Box, tin- 



Thrush during her West Indian cruise with 
Prince (.leorge in command. My naval 
friend said ; “ ^Vell, there may be a lot of 
Stuff buried somewhere in the West Indies ; 
those fellows had plenty of plunder to get 
rid of.” , 

Anyway, I decided not to be “unwilling 
to attempt ” the “ solution ” of this mystery 
of the Box and the Buried Treasure. 


owner of the box wrote in a later letter 
than that (juoted above: “ The drawings 
which I send you are correct facsimiles of 
those appearing upon the box and while 
they are not so artistic as they might bt:, will 
ans^’er the purpose in view ; that of solving 
the mystery, I hope.” For our present 
purpose we are not concerned in the artistic- 
beauty of our illustrations so mu«h as in their 
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•;u'curircy--and this 
latter quality is 
vuuehed for. 

I ,et ,us look at 
N'o. I, the cipher 
on the outside of 
the lid of the box : 
the date at the right 
hand, 1582, which 
is below the repre¬ 
sentation of a man 
in uniform, may 
])t)ssibly relate to 
the activities of a 
le.iding buccaneer. 
I'll esc pirates 
eomuienced their 
(b predations on 
tile S|)aniards of 
.\inerica soon after 
the latter had taken 
possession of that 
continent and of 
the West Indies. 
'I'heir number w.as 
11111(1) increased by 
.1 twelve years’ 
truce between the 
Spaiiiaids and the 
Ituteh in 
when many of the 
discharged sailors 
joined the bucca¬ 
neers. The first levy 
of shij)-money in 
I'ingland, in 1635, 
was to defray the 
expense of captur¬ 
ing these pirates ; 
and the chief com- 
ni.inders of the first 
buccaneers were 
Montbar, Tolonoi.s, 
Masco, and Morgan. 
Another pirate. Van 
Horn, of CMead, 
captured Vera 
(irui!, in 1603, and 
they all gained 
enormous booty. 
I'his West Indian 
buccaneer con¬ 
federacy was broken 
up in the year ifitjy. 
As, prior to the 
vear 1635, just 
mentioned, the 
'Vest Indian pirates 
had evidently made 
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themscivfs notorious, it may Im- that the 
person represented at tlie lielit liancl of No. i 
was one of tlie early hiu eaneers, who, prior to 
the truee in lOoo iKawi'eii the Spanitirds and 
the Diiteh, had heen raiding the Spanittrds in 
America. The he.ul at the left of No. i has 
the Words “ Vool (Ihrist and “,(5 '' beneath 
it. 1 thought “Vool ’ a Dutch word, hut 
on inquiry 1 fiiul that it is not, so that 
the meaning of these words is obscure. 
The other part of No. i seems to he a 
sort of <’alendar ; the numhers on the live 
bottom lines run from i to ,^i (reading from 
k-ft to right), .and “5” ;il the I'ommence- 
ment of the third line from the bottom 
should evidentiv be 15. The four nuud)ers 
which follow the “;ti” on the bottom line 
make up 17^0, which may refer to A.i>. 1729, 
a date that brings us up to the pirates who 
succeeded (,'aplain Kidd. The thrr'C top 
lines r)f No. i appan iitly refer to the months 
in a year, the number of days in eaeh 
month, and ihev contain a numeral for each 
month, which at first sight ajrpears to denote 
the numerical onUr of each month in the 
year ; but this inti rpretation is considerably 


wetikened by the fact that several of these 
numerals (To not agree with the order of each 
month in the year. 

C'oming to No. 2, the inside of the lid : 
the lower left-hand jiart of this diagram looks 
like a diagonal scale, which is supplemented 
by the longer scale across the top of No. 2, 
and there is also the minutelv written table 
at the right of this facsimile. ’1 he whole 
thing may be some method of iilolting, 
suih as is used in surveying or in naviga¬ 
tion, to indicate a ]):irticular locality, or 
the means of ascertaining its whereabouts. 
I’erhaps nautical readers may be able to 
throw .some light upon the meaning of 
No. 2. 1 do not regard it as a, ])iece of 

cipher. 

We have now to deal with No. 3 : the 
Dutch words, “ Recht door Zee,’’ mean 
“Stmight through (the) .Sea,’’ or, as :i Dutch 
friend tells me, “ Straight forward,’’ /.c., 
“ Right tdiead,” and there is a bluff-built ship 
sailing towards the setting sun, /.c., the west. 
Whether the treasure is buried on ;m island 
“ Right in the deiq) sea,” whose jrosition is 
indicated by the diagram in No. 2, :uid the 
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course to which lies “ Riglit ahead,” is, of 
course, merely conjecture. 

No. 4 also contains a ship under sail, see 
the circle at ,the extreme right. The two 
horizontal rows of numerals^’may ypssihly be 
a record of various sums of money, and the 
line of oval drawings that extends horizontally 
across No. 4 may be meant to represent 
coins. I have no idea as to the meaning of 
the female head at the extreme left with 
“ 1497 ” below it. 

It is, at the least, probable that diagrams 
Nos. I, 2, 3, and 4 are related to each other. 
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and contain, as a whole, the clue to thi 
solution of this my.stery. Anyone ,jvh< 
may attempt to read this secret of the Bo: 
and the Buried Treasure, must be preparer 
for the possibility of losing some hair in thi 
attempt, even if the trial bring the consolatioi 
of an increase in head measurement due t< 
an abnormal e.xercise of the brain. 

Finally, I ai)pend in No. 5 a facsimile o 
my offer to any ])erson who may succeed it 
bringing to light the Buried rrea.sure, abou 
whicli I have now given as full an account ai 
1 myself 2)o.ssess. 



so. 5- 


Viil. 64.4 





l’>\ Cai’Tain Jack ('uAWioki), “Thi: Poi.r Scnr i." 


H A 1 ) never nu t (';in ie Ruiikin. 

I did not knnw if she was lonj; 
or sliort, biirnde or i)ninette, 
s\VL‘et sixteen or erahlietl lorty, 
|ilimip as a inonnltiin ijuail or 
thin and angular as a Kansas 
fenrale saffraftist ; yet we liad heeoinetlie best 
of frietids, and daily chatted witli eticli other 
on terms of marked sociabilitv. I eonless 
that, as the days sped liv atul 1 listetud tc) 
her witty expressions and bright conversation, 
I found myself falling in love with her, \ct 
I had not the U-ast tangilile idea of her 
persotial a|iix'aratice, anil knew not whether 
her voice was solt and tmisical. or pitched in 
a high key that was harsh and disagreeable 
to the ear. I knew she was good-natiireil 
and pos.sessed of a keen sense of lutmmir, for 
she would laugh heartily at my witty retnttrks, 
and respond with the tnost brilliatit repartee 
when my humorous darts were levelled at 
herself. 

This may all seem etiigmatieal to the 
reader, hut will assume an asjieet of etuire 
plausibility in the light of the fart that she 
and 1 were telegraph operators at widely- 
separated stations on a western railway. She 
knew as little of the young man with whom 
she daily chatted as b did c\f herself. Wn 
had each drawn ai\ ideal picture of the per¬ 
sonal appearance of the other, and in our 


frci)Uci;.t conversations over the wire, each 
had in mind a face and figure to whom the 
remarks were addressetl. 1 li.ul pictured her 
as a bright eyed, laughing, jojiv little crealnte, 
with golden curls and sihery xoice. 1 often 
wondered what sort of a mental picture she 
had drawn of mvsell. 

Rc(.l Rock, wluae 1 was loi'ated, was a 
station on the Santa Fe Railway, in the 
('herokee strip of (tklahoma, before that now 
famous stretch of land was purchased by the 
('xix crnmeiU from the Indians and thrown 
o|)en for' settlement. The iiopiilulion of 
the town (?) consisted of a burly section 
foreman, of .Milesian extraction ; his xvife, a 
red faccil, red-armed woman, wdio had no 
asjiirations otitside the limits of her not over- 
clean kitchen ; four .sectio,n .labourers, and 
myself, the agent and opera,tor for the railway 
eoinpanv. The country was, at the time of 
which 1 write, a wild one, inhabited only by 
Indians, a few cattlemen who leased grazing 
lands from the aboriginal owners, the cowboys 
who looked after the scattered herds, and 
roving hands of de.speradoes under the 
leadershi]) of the Dalton brothers, the most 
famous of whom. Bill f.lalton, xvas punctured 
by a well-directed bullet from the rifle of a 
I)i?[)uty United States Marshal but a few 
days ago, and who died with pistol in hand 
cursing the shot which had laid^hini low. 




CARRIE, THE TELEGRAPH GIRL. 


Miss Rankin was my predecessor in the 
j)osition of agent and operator at Red Rock. 
She learnt the art of telegraphy in the train 
dispatcher’s office at Arkansas City, where 
ht-r widowed mother resided, and jfhen com¬ 
petent to assume charge of a small station, 
had asked for and been given a position at 
Ked Rock. She tired, after a while, of the 
lonely monotony of that obscure station, and 
a.sked to be sent to one less isolated from 
mankind ; ami when one day the operator 
at I'.dmond, further do^vn the line, reported 
that his fingers had been “|)in('hed " while 
endeavouring to couple two cars together, 
and that he must hasten to Arkansas City 
for siirgic.al attention, the Red l^ock agent 
was telegraphically instructed to lock up her 
de|)dt, leave the key in the care of the 
section foreman, and jirocced on a train then 
almost due to Kdmor.d, and a.ssume charge 
until the injured agent should return. I 
was at the time an •‘extra" operator on a 
Kansas division, and on the afternoon of the 
day on which Miss Rankin left Red Rock, 1 
found myself sitting in her recently vacated 
chair for an indefinite stay at the lonelv 
station. 

■My first train report had scarce announced 
my ]iri'sence to the oper.itors u]» ai^d down 
the line, ere Rdniond called me u|). .She 
exprcs.sed regret that she had lieeii denied 
the jirivilege of extending to me a personal 
welcome to inv new home, said she lioped I 
would find the station a pleasant one, and 
asked me if 1 would not kindly collect a 
number of feminine trifles which ^hc had 
overlooked in her haste in jiacking her trunk, 
and send them down toiler. She would be 
ever so much obliged, and should an oppor¬ 
tunity [irescnt itself, would certainly rccipro 
cate niy kindness. 'I'liat was my Srst ‘‘meet¬ 
ing ” with a lady who was soon destined to 
play a heroic |)art in a thrilling adventure in 
which 1 was a |irominent figure. 

Little by little Miss Rankin and myself 
became acriujiinted over the wire. W’e were 
.soon holding datjy conversations, then semi¬ 
daily, and then our chats became .so frequent 
that at times jealous o[)erators at other 
stations would break in on our conversation 
with hints that someone was “ mashed " on 
someone else, and that we had better give 
the suffering wire a rest and do our s|)ooning 
by mail. To the.se ungentlemanly interrup¬ 
tions we paid but little attention, but con¬ 
tinued our long-distance intercourse—I, as I 
before remarked, falling more hopelessly in 
love with my new friend as the days sired 
by, and often wondering if a reciprocatory 


SO? 

feeling was not growing in warmth at the 
other end of the wire. I was a young ^an 
of but twenty, very susceptible to' female 
charms, and as 1 was then denied even a 
look at a pretty face, aside 'from fleeting 
glimpses of female passengers on passing ’ 
trains, I came fo regard Miss Rankin as 
“ my best girl," and her personal telegraphic 
signal, “ Ct,” became the sweetest sound my 
instruments clicked into my ears. 

.Modesty, coupled with a fear of being 
‘‘guyed," had [ relented me from (luestioning 
the train men regarding the iicrsonal a|ipear- 
aiii e of my inamorata, but one day when 1 
had ordi'is to hold a north bound freight 
until a belated south-bound passenger had 
arrived, and the freight condu<‘tor, Tom 
.\rmstrong. came into my office and sat 
down for a chat, 1 determined to sound him 
and li'arn a little soniuthing of the idol of 
my dreams. 

“What sort of a looking girl is that now 
holding down I'iidtuond station?" 1 asked. 

lie looked at me a moment in a half- 
qiii/./ical, half - mischievous manner, and 
rejilied : - - 

“Say, l''rcd. I've heard some of the boy.s 
on the line say you was dead gone on thtit 
piece, and 1 have an idea she is on your 
trail, too, for she made me tell her all about 
you while tny train was lying there this 
morning waiting for No. 7. Did you never 
see her ? " 

‘‘ N'o, I have nevcT had the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Rankin." 

“ Afiss Rankin ? ^'ou mean Mrs. Rankin.” 

“ Mean wha-a-a at ? " 

‘ Rankin. I thought you knew she 
was a widow with two kids at her moffjer’s, 
u|i in .\rkansas {lity. I guess she's a square 
enough sort of woman, but when you see 
her, old man. I've an idea you won’t crave 
a second look. She's no spring chi<‘ken ; 
forty if she’s a day, and she doe.sn’t need a 
better protector than that face of hers. And 
temper! ('.ce-whi/! My hind brakeman 
asked her one day if that face didn’t pain her, 
and she grabbed iiji a coujiling-pin and let 
it go at him. He'd have been a dead 
brakey if he hadn’t been a good dodger. 
Ho never sticks his head out of the c.aboose 
window now while we are at that station, for 
she's got it in for him.” 

The passenger whistled, and he hastened 
to his train to pull out as soon as the track 
was clear. 

How cruelh’ my idol w'as shattered. After 
the trains had gone, I sat as if dazed; in fact, 

I was so absorbed in digesting the startling 
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information 1 liad gleaned from Armstrong 
that I neglected to report their departure, and 
the “jacking up” 1 reca-ived from tlie train- 
dispatcher for my inattention to duty served 
to still further increase the ill temper into 
which the conductor’s story had thrown me. 
'I'he snappy clicks of the instruments had 
scarcely (vased to convey to my ears the 
merited reproof, concluding with the sltreo- 
typed chestnut which dis|>atch(frs always 
crack in such cases, “ 1 ton't let it ocaair 
again,” ere 1 licard a call from I'.dmoud. 
Heretofore 1 had fairly sprung to the table to 
reS[)ond to that ('.all, hut now I felt no desire 
to enter into a conversation with the ogre 
who presided at the key at that distant 
station. It w;is with no gentUr touch that I 
answered her c.ill. 

“Say, .Sd ” (my jicrsonal signal), "it's too 
bad, but u shld ’tend to biz. Ha I ha ! ha ! 
^\'as u sleej) or nsuling letr I'm tir girl ?” 

'Huts came her consolatory message in the 
abbreviated conversational style of the tele¬ 
grapher, and it served to fan the llames of 
my anger into lictrcer heat. Had it been the 
nice; little niaiden of mv dreams who h.ad 
slung such chaff :it me over the wires 1 would 
have smiled tind thought it real c iite, but that 
fright I Ball ! 

“ I dt no as it inl(_'rests u wt 1 was doittg. 
I’m 2 busy to talk nw." 

I snap|)ed th(.' words off with spiteful 
sharpness, and closed mv kev with ;i thutnp 
that almost sprung the circuit bretiker. 

‘‘\\’ell, u needn't bite tny nose off coz Hr” 
(the dispatcher) “tttrncd u over, ( 'all me up 
wn u get in gd humor. I've sotuetng to .sa 
to u.” 

My gentlemanly instincts sh:ir])ly re])roved 
me for treating her in such an ungentlemanly 
manner. H;id she ever led me to believe 
.she was voting and handsome ? Was .she to 
he blamed because she was a widow, wore a 
caricature iti lieu ol a face, and was the 
mother of two children, no doubt as ugly as 
herself? I fell a tinge of shame for having 
.spoken so crossly to her, and with softer touch 
of the key replied ■ 

“I beg ur pardon, madam. Fve got bad 
hedakc to day, titid feel cross ;is bear. I'or- 
got 1 was tlkng to lady. Wt u want to sa to 
me ? ” 

“ O, I'm re,al .sorry iir not well, for I've 
been ’ticipating pleasant visit with u. The 
agent here is on No. 5, and I’m ordered to 
Ark. City, and I thot if twould lx; greeable 
to u I’d go U() on freight tm apd stop over tr 
for passenger is eveng. I want to c the old 
statn again.” 


■She was-going away, that was a blessec 
consolation; going to a busy office wheri 
she would have no time for wire chats, 
could endure her for a fev hours: aiw 
although .’ would have resented from anyoiK 
the imputation that I was a liar, I assuns 
her 1 wodld be delighted to have her conic 
and would endeavour to make her firief visi 
a pleasant one. 

When the freight from the south whisth ( 
that afternoon, 1 had nerved mysidf fur a ft v 
hours of torture. The caboose stopjied aw.-c 
down in the yard, and as I stood on the plal 
form redecting on what a martyr 1 was goiiu 
to make of tnv.scif, I saw the conductor assi^ 
tiiv visitor to the ground, and start with he 
alotig the side of the traiti towards the depi,'it 
A call Ifom the instrument do'w me insid', 
and when 1 cattle out agaiti they were nea 
the pkitlorm. I stood and stared in blanl 
atna/etnent. .\ neat, styli.sh little figtire cku 
in grey, a jautity hat. from beneath whiel 
the prettiest imagitiabic brown curls fell ii 
clustering beautv above the prettiest face 
thought 1 h.ad ever seen. She was laughiti; 
merrily at some remark from her escort, am 
the air seemed tilled with rip[)liiig inttsic. A 
she tisceiuled the platform steps to where 
stood tnitislixed and ditmb with aniazetiicnt 
she gave trie but one glance of her tnerr 
bitte eves, ttnd was about to jitiss on itito tit 
oflice whett the conductor .said : - 

“ .\ moment. Miss Rankiti. I.et m 
introdttce .Mr. Saunders, the agetil hen 
Fred, this is Miss Carrie Rankin, late ( 
F.dmottd.'’ 

She stared at me with a look of unutlet 
able sttr|)rise, and had a mirror been thrus 
in front of me, I W'ottld no doubt have seei 
rellected an expression of ef|ual atnazernenl 
For a nu’itnent slu.- stood glancing first a 
myself and then at the conductor, and the: 
a peal of merry laughter rang out from he 
])otiting lips, and extending her hand sh 
said: ■ 

“(fh, that monstrous filibpr, 'I'om .\rtr 
strong I If 1 ever get within reach of hir 
agaiti I’ll fitill every hair out of his head 
Why, he told me you were an old man, Mi 
Saunders, and and that you were hum| 
backed and had lost one of your limbs in , 
railway accident some years ago. He picture! 
you such a fright that I hesitated long befor 
deciding to come here. I was actually afrait 
of you 1'’ 

“I'll kill him on sight!” 1 cried, retainin; 
th<? pretty hand which rested in mine. “ Hi 
led me to believe you an aged widow witl 
two children, and a face that vjould set m; 
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trrili on cd^c wlion you slionid j)Visrnt il 
iH-rore me, and that yon had a trinpcr which 
a liu//. saw I'diild not scratch, ilowctcr, in 
tile glad awakening from tliat hideous dream 
I almost fi;cl that I can forgive liim*and as 
the frightful old widow no longer confronts 
me, permit me to hid you a hearty welcome 
to jour old home. I trust jou may enjoy 
the few hours yon are to remain here. \’ou 
have the freetiom of the otfiee ; and of the 
great city." 

‘‘ Thank you. It is very good of you, .•ind 
siueo my hum|ihacked ogre has limped away 
on his one leg. I will enter his den with no 
fear. How drearily natural the old place 
looks” (taking olT her hat and throwing it 
on the table). “How many lonely days and 
nights 1 spent here, fearing each rattle of the 
window by the wind miglit be a tramj) or a 
prowling Indian, and every .sound from the 
outside at night might come from the 
dreaded 1 talton gang, lying in w-ait to rob 
a train. JVfay I look in my old room ? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“Same cheerless place. Yes, more cheer- 
le.ss, for really, Mr. Saunders, you do ?iot 
keep it so neat as I did. When did you 
sweep it last ? ” 


She glanced into my face with an 
arch look and smilingly awaitet^ my 
reply. 

“ I think it was one day last week, 
or was it the week before ? It was 
the day the suiierintendent came 
over the * road on a special. The 
sjinicing uji of dejidts by agmits — 
nude agents, that is - is .-dways re- 
gulaterl by official visits, mui know.” 

We pas.scd on into the freight- 
room, such only in name, for no 
goods save section men's supplies 
had ever been stored tiureiu. l-’roni 
^ the freiglit room a ladder led Up to 
■ ■ i ' the loft between the ceilings of the 
■ ' oflicc anil sleeping room and the 
Yf'j roof, and, [lointing up at the dust- 

iy covered rafters, my fair visitor said : - 

“1 had a dreailful time uii there 
one day. The insulated copper wires 
from the instruments run up through 
the office ceiling, you know, and eon- 
neet with the line out under the 
eaves of the ikput. I cut out my 
instruments for a heavy thunder storm, 
and when I cut in .again after the 
storm li.ad passed, I finiiul the wire 
open on both sides of me. Fearing 
the trouble was in my office J began a 
close seareh for it, and, fuiding the 
wires below all rigbl, I elimbed up the ladder 
to the loll. l'[i in that dark, blaek, dusty, 
sooty place 1 fouml both wires burned off by 
lightning ; and what a time I bad rejwiring 
them ! It was tery hot and elose up there, 
and I had left my haiidkerehief on the 
telegra|)h table, and frequently vvijied my per¬ 
spiring face with my smutty hands. When I 
( limbed down again yon should have seen 
me ! 1 had that morning put on a white 

summer dress mamma had just sent down to 
me, and it was ruined, aiul my f'lce was as 
blaek as any Topsy you ever saw. What 
made it more horrible was tliat the |>as- 
si-nger going south whistled just as I 
descended from the loft, and not knowing 
my fai e was in such a horrid condition, 

I gathered up my train mail and went 
out on the platform, and such a guying as 
the tr.'iin men gave me! There was a 
grinning face at every car window as the 
train pulled by. Oh, dear! what a fright 1 
found myself when 1 looked in my mirror! ” 
As we sat in the office during the evening 
chatting she grew more and more vivacious 
and Jolly, and^our merry laughter'rang out in 
marked contrast to the usual stillness which 
prevailed about the dreary station. We 
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went to supper at the section house, and on 
reti^ning she went at once to the key and 
asked the dispatcher if the train then nearly 
due was on time. 

“ No. 4 delayed by wash-out below Guthrie,” 


water, Miss Rankin passed from the room, 
and had scarcely disappeared ere I heard 
heavy footsteps on the platform, and a 
moment later the front door was thrown 
open anc) fouromasked men entered and 
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came the rejdy. “ (‘an’t say how soon track 
will be repaired.” 

“Oh, dear! My usual luck,” she said. 
** I seldom find a train on time when 1 want 
to go anywhere ! ” 

“Are you then so an.xious to terminate 
what has been to me a most delightful visit ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Oh, no. I assure you I have enjoyed it 
fully as much as yourself, but I fear 1 will 
become tiresome to you with my senseless 
chatter.” 

I felt like assuring her that a lifetime 
spent in her society would not weary me. 
The time sped swiftly until the grey shades 
of evening began to gather, and I lighted the 
office lamp. No. 4 was reported safely over 
the break in the track, and would reach Red 
Rock aboul nine o’clock. , 

Excusing herself a moment to go to the 
cooler in the freight-room for a drink of ice 


covered me with murderous - looking re 
volvers. 

“Git av.ay from that table, young feller, 
an’ don’t you make a move t’ords that telly- 
graph till the train comes, or it’ll find a piece 
o’ baggage ’yar it ain’t looking fur. How 
.soon is she due ? ” 

I am not naturally a coward^ but this harsh 
transformation from a bliss/ul dream of love 
to the very precincts of death unnerved me, 
and 1 confess I was thoroughly frightened. 
Then came the thought that Miss Rankin 
would return in a moment, and what indig¬ 
nities might not be offered her by these 
members of the notorious Dalton gang (for 
such I knew them to be); cruel, reckless 
men who had less regard for women than for 
the dumb brutes which carried them to 
plafces of safety after their lawless raids. 

“ The train is past due now, but has been 
delayed by a wash-out below Guthrie, and 
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■niav not be here for several hours yet,” I 
reified- “ I’H ask about her." 

J m.ide a move toward the telegraph table, 
111 iping by a w<*rd to warn the dispatcher, but 
!uilto(i at the ominous clickirife of a4)istol. 

" No, you don’t,” the leader said. “ If you 
want that pale hide o’ your’n tattobed with 
,old leatl, you jest make another break like 
th.il! Ver lyin’ about that train, an’ we’re 
moin’ to camp right ’yar with you till it 
fur we have business with it. .Sit 
,l()wn on that bench.” • 

J could but obey. 'I’he mental torture I 
i inlurcd was terrible, not only through fear 
of ,\liss Kankin’s return to the office, but 
through the knowledge that an attempt was 
to hi: made to rob the train, and the lives of 
giiDil men might be sacrificed defending the 
jiiiiperty intrusted to their care. How 
could tile robbers be frustrated? Ifl could 
but reach the key and flash the words, “ d'rain 
robbers,” and sign my office call, the dispatcher 
would hear and understand; for in those 
troublous (lays the keen-eared night guardians 
of the company’s interests were ever on the 
alert for such intelligem'e. for half an hour 
1 weighed the matter of a desperate attem|)t 
in my mind. 1 had tost fear of my charming 
visitor’s safety, feeling satisfied by her jbsence 
th.it she had hearcl the robbers and was 
concealed in the freight-room, or had escaped 
by the back door and gone to the .seetion- 
lioiise for aid. But what assistance could 
conic from there? I knew there was not a 
firearm in the section- 
luMise, and the section 
men would Seek safety 
in flight at the first 
intimation that 1 was 
in the hands of the 
dreaded D.alton gang. 

1 at last determined 
to make one desperate 
attenijit to warn the 
train - dispatcher, and 
thus save thetr^iiu from 
robbery. I di(i not 
believe the villains 
Would shoot, and felt 
that although they 
might use me roughly 
lor my attempt, my 
duty to the company 
demanded that I 
should make it and 
nieet the consequences. 

Waiting until I 
heard the dispatcher 
respond to a report of 


SI* 

the belated train from Mulhall, but two 
stations below, and knowing that he at 
his table, 1 rose and bounded toward my 
in.strument. , 

“ Trai-” 

I got no further. 'I'lierc was a loud report, 
I felt a heavy Iilow accompanied by a stinging 
sensation on my right thigh, and sank to the 
floor. 

“You cussed fool, that’s yer g-ame, is it? 
Lucky fur you my gun went off afore 1 got it 
raised, or that shot’d a tiik you wliar’ it'd a 
done more good ! ” 

They picked me u[) and threw me roughly 
on the bench, cursing nio ill a fearful manner 
for niy altempt to thwart them in their plans. 

1 knew 1 hiul been shot llirough the thigh, 
but from the ahseiiee of severe pain felt sure 
the hone had not heen broken. 

The train must be nvariiig Wharton, the 
next station south, and after passing there no 
earthly power could prevent it from falling 
into the hands of the scowling villains who 
sat near me. 'flic instrument h.ad been 
ipiiet for a long time, and I laid trembling 
with anxiety expecting every moment to hear 
Wharton report the pa.ssing of No. 4. 

“('lick! t'liek ! R-r-r-r-r click ! ” 

What caused the instrument to act so 
(pieerly ? 'I'lien, in clear clickings, 1 heard 
the dispatcher’s call. Wharton was about to 
report the train but, no! .My own office 
signal was signed to the call. What did it 
mean ? 'J’lie dispatcher responded, and my 
heart gave a great 
throb of delight as I 
heard these words 
fl.ashed over the wire;— 
“ This is Cr at Red 
Rock. Sd held by 
train robbers in office. 
1 have wire tapped in 
loft. Stop No. 4, 
Wharton, quick ! ” 

“ I heard that, and 
will hold 4 here all 
right,” Wharton broke 
in and said. 

An order was sent 
him to hold the train 
for further orders, and 
an explanatory message 
sent to the conductor. 

'I'hankC'iod, the train 
was safe 1 I under¬ 
stood it all now. The 
brave little girl had 
heard the robbers 
when they entered, had 
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listened to our conversation, and recalling 
her« former experience in the dirty loft, had 
climbed up there in the darkness, broken one 
of the wires _ and, striking the ends together, 
had been alile to communicate with the dis¬ 
patcher. In the stillness of the night I knew 
she could hear every click of the instrument 
below, and work as effectively as if sitting at 
the telegraph table. 

In a few minutes a call came from the 
disjMitcher, which she proinjttly responded 
to. 

“ God bless you. little girl, you have done 
great work this night. .Si)ecial train with 
sheriff’s posse will leave in five minutes, 
Jind make run to Red Rock in forty-five 
minutes. Remain where you will be safe in 
case of a fight with roljbers.” 

“ Oh ! ] am so fearful Sd has been killed,” 
I heard her s;iy. • I heanl them threaten 
to kill him and heard a shut, followed by a 
shuffling of feet.” 

In a tone of voice so loud 1 knew she 
could hi!ar it, 1 .said : 

Men, I have been shot in the thigh and 
am in pain. This Ijench is a hard bed for a 
wounded man. Won't you c'arry me in and 
lay me on my bed in the next room ? ” 

“W’at do we keer how you suffer after 
that bad break o’ yours ? l.ay still, or you’ll 
get more of it! ” 

I heard the litde heroine report the words 
to the dispatcher, and felt that my object had 
been accomplished and her anxiety relieved. 
In a moment came a message intended for 
my cars:— 

" Brace up. b'led, for help is coming. 
We’ve got the best of this game, but I am 
distressed at your condition, old fellow. 
Grin and bear it. I will be with you the 
minute the train gets here.—Gr.” 

God bless her! And she calU.-d me.Fred ! 
Her heroism fanned yet brighter the'flames 
of love in my heart, and I felt that her lan¬ 
guage indicated that she held me in more 
than ordinary regard. 

Were I dealing with fiction I would write a 
lurid description of a desperate conflict 
between the slieriff’s posse and the outlaws, 
but as I am detailing an actual experience. 


and the story wil]^- no doubt, be read by 
many acquainted with the facts, I must 
adhere closely to the lines of troth. 'I'he 
special stopped about a mils north of the 
station tOk allow Vhe posse to disembark, and, 
by advancing noiselessly, surround the dejwt 
and captiire the robbers; but, alas for the well- 
laid plan, the noise of the train was heard, 
and fearing a trap, the scoundrels, leaving me 
a parting curse, hastened from the office, 
mounted their horses, which had been 
secured near by, and made their escape 
before a shot was fired. 

A few months later, while on leave of 
absence gfanted me from the handsome 
-Station given me in a IxMutiful Kansas town, 
a telegram was handed to me as I stood in 
the parlour of Mrs. Rankin’s pretty cottage 
home in Arkan.sas Gity. I read it and handed 
it to a little woman dressed in liridal rohe.s 
who stood at my side. Then the chief train- 
disp.itcher read it aloud to the assembled 
guests. It ran .as follows: 

“ Topek.a, K.ansas, May 10, 18—. 

“Mr."and Mrs. Fred Saunders, 

“ Arkans.as Gity, 

“ .Ml the officials of the Santa Fe Company 
join iq, warmest congratulations, with the 
sincere prayer that the new lives you to-day 
begin may never be shadowed by a cloud of 
care. While we regret the loss of the valued 
ser\ ices of our little heroine of Red Rock, wi- 
glean satisfaction from the fact that we will 
yet hold her husband, and will always feel 
that site, too, is a cherished member of the 
great Santa Fe family. May the sun of true 
happiness ever illumine your lives. 

(Signed) “ R. B. (icMMia.i,, 

“Sup’t of Telegraph.” 

“ I arrf commissioned,” added the dis¬ 
patcher, “ to place these two envelopes 
among the gifts from loving friends on this 
table. They bear slight tokens of apprecia¬ 
tion of valuable services from the Santa Fe 
Company .and frfc the Wclls-Fargo Express 
Company.’’ , 

I’here was an envelope addressed to 
Carrie, and one to myself. Each contained 
a crisp, new, uncreased $1,000 greenback. 



Through a Telescope. 

By Sir Robert Bali.. 

II.—TbE PLANE'!' SATURN. 



MEMORABLE astronomical 
discovery was made in the 
year i6io. Galileo had just 
perfected that wonderful tele¬ 
scope which, for the first time, 
enabled • man to view the 


heavens under more advantageous circum¬ 
stances than those which the mere optical 
apparatus provided by Nature affcrded him. 
Galileo discovered, by the help of this new 
instrument, that the object which had been 
known from time immemorial by the name 
of Saturn was not a mere globe like the sun 
or the moon, Jupiter or Venus. What 
Galileo saw, or at all events thought he saw, 
was that this particular planet consisted of a 
large central globe, .accompanied by two 
other smaller globes, one on each side. To 
use his own expression 
in announcing his dis¬ 
covery, he “ had seen 
Saturn three-fold.” In 
the course of the move¬ 
ment of the planet a 
time presently arrived 
when, to the astonish¬ 
ment of Galileo, these 
two appended globes 
disappeared. “ Can it 
be,” asked the great 
philosopher, “that 
Saturn has devoured his 
children ? ” 

For forty-five years 
the nature of these extra¬ 
ordinary appendages to 
Saturn, which were 
sometimes visible and 
sometimes invisible, pre¬ 
sented an enigma to 
astronomers. Huyghens, 
however, in 1655, by a combination of acute 
observation and ingenious reasoning, demon¬ 
strated that the phenomena in question could 
only be produced by a ring which, though 
completely detached from Saturn, revolved 
around the great central globe. Nearly two 
centuries and a half have elapsed since the 
Saturnian mystery was thus happily explained, 
and each succeeding generation of astro- 
namers has done its best to explain m^re 
fully the marvellous features of this rinpd 
system. The stream of di$fovery has thus 
fipj^d pnwa^' continuallyi"'indeed, a very 



important step has been made only quit*, 
recently, in illustration of the ultimate 
texture of the ring. ^ • 

After the achievement of Huyghensj; the'f! 
next great advance in our knowledge Of thp 
Saturnian system is due to J. E. D. Cassiai^j^ 
who discovered the now well-known dark line 
of division which marks the ring into two 
regions, namely, the inner ring and the otjtef ■ 
ring. The existence of this importarl ' 
feature was announced in 1675. No doubt 
is now entertained that this dark line is not . 
merely a mark, but that it is a 
separation of the rin^ into two distinot 
portions. Up to the present, however, 

it does not seem to have been qujt*' 
demonstrated that it is possible to see clearly ;, 
through the line of Cassini. There would.be 
only one really satu&c: 
tory method of testing 
the question as to the 
dark mark being actually ^ 
a void space, but ’3 
opportunity for putting-j? 
this test into practice 
does not, as yet, appear 
to have arisen. As 
Saturn moves aaross V 
the heavens, it mhst 
occasionally pass be---; 
tween the earth and f 
certain of the fixed 
stars. If it should adji 
happen that the planet'^ - 
passed over a sufficiently 
bright star, it would hfe 
extremely interesting to 
observe whether the sixt ;;. 
could be discerq.^.f; 
through the dark 
If that line were really' 
an actual opening, as we have good reasofti'bi^^y; 
believe, the star should be seen shining 
undiminished brilliance through the tjarrowC 
aperture. . ' 

Besides this division so well known to 
every observer, there is another much fidnter 
line which marks the outer ring into two 
nearly equal portions. It is generally best 
seen at the extremities most remote from the, 
planet. Evidently in* this case there is not ' 
a complete division through the substance of 
the^nng. TTierc can also be no doubt that, 
jir cireumstanc^ exceptionally fevourable 


of the _ .. 

H. Pickering, with an exposure of 6in. z6s., and 
telescope of tiin. aperture. 1889, February, yd. 
x8h. S4m.. G.M.T. (From the Monthly Notices of 
the Koyal Astronomical Society,) 
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Saturn as seen on July a, 1894, by Prof. E. E. Ranuird, wiih the great 
refractor of the Lick Observatory. The shadow of the rings upon the 
gloljc and of the glolw on the rings may be noted. (From the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal .Astronomical Society.) 


for * observation, 
many other divi¬ 
sions are to, be 
discerned in both 
rings besides 
those more pro- 
minent ones 
which we have 
here mentioned. 

In fact, glimpses 
jOf Saturn have 
been occasionally 
obtained which 
seem to show the 
rings divided into 

a.s Rpcn on July a, 1894, b 
S. scries of ribbons refractor of the Lick Observalor 

^ glolrc and of the glolw on the rir 

01 Ont^ut matt- Notices of the Royai .Asironomu 

rial separated by 

narrow dark lanes. "No doubt such a theory 
of ring-formation can hardly be regarded as 
thoroughly well established; at the same time 
it must be observed that what we certainly 
kaovr as to the structure of the ring—and this 
is i point which will be dealt with presently— 
leads us to the belief that some such sub- 
diviHon of the broad, flat rings into multitudes 
of narrow concentric ritigs is certainly pos¬ 
sible. 

.. One reason why our knowledge of the 
features of Saturn and its rings has been 
gathered in so slowly is connected with the 
long period required by this planet to accom¬ 
plish a revolution around the sun. Saturn 
takes no less than thirty years for each 
of these great journeys. As there are only 
. particular parts of its orbit in which certain 
of the phenomena can be studied to 
advantage, it necessarily 
j jjollows that much time 
" may often have to elapse 
in the complete elucida- ! 
tion of any particular 
point. Thus for instance, 
on the question of visi- 
^biKty through the dark 
lines, there is a certain 
position in which the 
planet is sometimes placed 
which might throw much 
light on the matter. It 
will occasionally happen 
in the course of Saturn’s 
movement around the sun, 
diat the plane of the ring 
passes between the earth 
;!and ^ sun. In such a 
tase__it would not be the Oce 

Cttn-illumined side wpi^ 
would then be tun^ 


towards theearth, 
as is generally 
th® case. The 
face on which 
the sun does not 
shine would be 
that which was 
then exposed to 
our inspection. 
Such an occur- 
rence would 
afford a very in¬ 
teresting object 
for those who are 

rof. E. E. n.r.K.rd, with the great prOvidcd with 
The shadow of the rings upon the gOOCl tclcSCOpCS. 

So slowly does 
the planet move, 
however, that we must wait until the year 
1907 before the necessary opportunity arises. 

A very remarkable extension was given to 
our knowledge of the planet in 1850. Up 
to that time it had been supposed that the 
ringed system consisted simply of the two 
well-known bright objects divided by the 
conspicuous line of Cassini. But in the 
year we have named. Professor Bond, the 
distingqislied astronomer of Harvard College 
Observatory, Cambridge, Mass., made an 
announcement which riveted the attention of 
the astronomical world. He announced that 
besides the two well-known rings, there was yet 
another which had eluded the penetration of 
all previous astronomers. This third ring 
extended from the innermost margin of the 
two older rings, half-way towards the globe 


of the planet. 


Saturn as seen on October as and 39, x8ot, 
refiract<»-, lick Observatory. Drawn by ProC 


refiract<»-, lick Ol»ervatory. Drawn b 
£. S. Baniard. (From the Mmithly 1 
of Sodicy.) 


Professor Bond was not, 
however, destined to enjoy 
the entire glory of this 
discovery. This new 
Saturnian feature was 
simultaneously discovered 
by an accomplished 
English astronomer—Mr. 
Dawes. ^ The first com¬ 
ment tl\at is apt to be 
made on hearing of the 
existence of this new ring 
is to express surprise that 
it had never been dis¬ 
covered before. This is 
not due to the fact that 
the ring is not large 
enough, nor that it does 
not occupy a sufficiently 
conspicuous position. 
The reason why this new 
object had escape the 
attention oft all {»ece^g 
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Saturn as sfcn on February ii^ 1B84. Brawn hy Henry Pratt. 
(From the Monthly Notices of the Roj'al iVstronomical 
Society.) 


istronomers, notwithstanding that they had 
observed Saturn so many hundreds of times, 
s to be found in the peculiar character of 
he new structure. It is certainly true that 
he outer rings must not be regarded as solid 
)bjects, they are not even liquids, but yet 
hey seem quite solid objects in comparison 
;o the extraordinarily delicate feature which 
vas revealed to the penetrating search of 
Professor Bond and Mr. Dawes. 'I'his new 
ing has not the brightness of the other 
irigs: indeed, its peculiar appearance is 
aifficiently defined in that term “ crape-ring,” 
jy which it is generally known. It {Jossesses 
I semi-transparency resembling that of crape, 
ind this makes it so faint in comparison with 
lie brilliant rings and the brilliant globe of 
he planet, that it had long escaped attention. 
tVith the good telescopes now generally 
Jistributed, it is quite easy to see tl»e crape- 
ing, and astronomers have come to regard it 
IS a familiar object. 

It has been sometimes supposed that 
changes are in actual progress in the struc¬ 


ture of the at)pendages of Saturn, and 
these changes are of vast magnitude and^p 
ceed with great rapidity, and it has beer 
thought that in consequence f)f these change: 
the crape-ring has assumed in the.se days i 
more conspicuous character than it formerly 
possessed. An attempt has thus been made 
to account for the fact that the crape-ring 
eluded the penetration of an observei 
so skilful as William Herschel, who de¬ 
voted much care, with excjui.site and power¬ 
ful instruments, to tlie observation of Saturn^ 
But I do not think that this .afibrds any 
ground for the belief that changes of appre¬ 
ciable magnitude are going forward in the 
Saturnian system. It is well known that 
after an astronomical object has been dis¬ 
covered, it may then frequently be seen 
by an instrument of inferior power to that 
employed in making the discovery—for when 
an observer knows exactly what he has tO 
look for, his chances of seeing it become 
materially increased. This fact, taken in 
conjunction with the present abundance pi 
excellent telescopes, will quite suffice to 
explain how it comes that the crape-ring is 
now so frequently observed, notwithstanding 
the fact that it eluded all observers up to 
the year 1850. 

As to the features on the glolse of Saturii, 
which lies poised in the centre of the rings, 
there is not very much to be said. Tffie 
astronomical artist who finds such scope for 
his pencil in depicting the seas and the con¬ 
tinents, the ice-caps, or the canals, on Mars, 
sees comparatively little that he can draw on 
the mighty Saturnian ball. No doubt certailJ 
belts or zones are sometimes to be discerned 
with more or less distinctness upon the globe 
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Showing Saturn and six of His satelUtes—Japetus, Titan, RHoflU Blone, Tethys, Enewtadut—on February 7, 1853. 
(From the publications Hxirawd Cdtl^e OUervfttttv.) 
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of the planet, but they are, however, even at 
the ^ best, only very faintly marked. One 
■‘hing is perfectly certain, namely, that 
aturn presents to the observer no indi- 
ations whatever of the presence of any 
Wmanent features. It st;ems as certain 
s anything can be with respect to a globe 
fhich is distant from us by 884,000,000 
tiles, that Saturn as we see it is not a solid 
bject. What we look at is plainly a surface 
f clouds and vapours, so thick and dense, 
iiat our vision has never been able to 
enetrate through them to a depth sufficient 
3 show whether or not there is any 


are able to learn the density of the materials 
of Saturn, as compared with those of other 
globes, such for example as our earth. It is 
known that this globe of ours is between five 
and six ti/hes the weight of a globe of water 
of the same size. This has been the result 
derived from very careful experiment and 
observation. It is, however, ea.sy to perceive 
by a little general reasoning that some such 
conclusion as that we have just stated 
would be extremely probable. For the 
rocks which compose the earth’s crust are 
between two and three times as heavy, bulk 
for bulk, as water; while iron, which enters 



solid interior to Saturn. There cannot be 
a doubt that the stupendous envelope of 
clouds and vapours which encomjxisses Saturn 
renders the physical condition of that globe 
totally different in every way from the physical 
conditions of such a globe as our earth or as 
Mars. There is also another line of reason¬ 
ing by which we can convince ourselves of 
the fact that the globe of the ringed planet 
has been greatly swollen by volumes of clouds 
and vapours. By suitable observations on 
the moons with which Saturn is attended, it 
is possible to determine the weight of the 
central orb, by whose attractive power the 
movements of the moons are controlled. 
The diameter of the planet ^as also been 
measured, and its volume has thus been 
ascertain^, and from knowii^ thet^ facts we 


without doubt very largely into the constitu¬ 
tion of the earth, is rather more than seven 
times as heavy as water. Common-sense 
would thus seem to show that the earth as 
a whole must be heavier -than a globe of 
stone the same size, while mot so heavy as a 
globe of iron the same size. Hence we 
might have anticipated that our globe should 
be, as experiment has shown it to be, about 
five or six times as heavy as a globe of water 
of equal bulk. The specially remarkable 
circumstance with regard to the globe of 
Saturn is, that the materials of which it is 
made are very much lighter than the materials 
of the earth. The planet is so vast, that it 
would take six hundred globes as large as our 
earth agglomerated into one to be equal in 
volume to the ball of Saturn. If, this cde^tial 
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body had been constituted in the same 
manner as our earth is constituted, it might, 
therefore, be Reasonably expected that the 
weight of the ringed planet«would,be in like 
proportion to its bulk, that is to say, about 
six hundred times as heavy as the earth. As 
a matter of fact, it is nothing of the kind. 
Saturn does not 
weigh one hun¬ 
dred times as 
much as the 
earth. There is 
here a wide dis¬ 
crepancy. The 
materials of the 
great planet must 
be, on the whole, 
far lighter than 
those of which 
the earth is built. 

Our earth, though 
not so heavy as 
an equally large 
ball of iron, is 
yet far heavier 
than an equally 
large ball of 
stone. Saturn, on 
the other hand, 
is lighter than its 
own bulk of 
water. A globe 
etjually large and 
equally heavy 
with Saturn 
would float upon 
water. It is im¬ 
possible to dis¬ 
sociate the rela¬ 
tive lightness of 
Saturn from the 
fact that it is 
encompassed 
with a stupen¬ 
dous mass of 
clouds. Of 
course, these' 
clouds have com¬ 
paratively little 
weight, but they have added enormously to 
the bulk of Saturn, and have thus tended to 
reduce its average density. It i.s, however, 
quite possible that in the central parts of 
the planet there may be materials possessing 
a density as great or possibly even far greater 
than the density of any materials in'the 
earth. 

There is no difficulty in satisfactorily 
accounting iat rtte great discrepancy which 


exists betvyeen the physical state of Sattint 
and the physical state of the earth. We iQpt* 
that the earth contains a vast store of heat ' 
in its interior, and that con-sequ’ently it must , 
once have been hotter, much hotter, at the 
surface than it ft at present. For, as our, , 
globe is certainly slowly cooling down, it is ; 

quite obvious ;; 
that the further i 
we look back the ^ 
hotter do we find - 
our globe must 
have been. In¬ 
deed, it seems V 
impossible to 
doubt that at 
some epoch ex- ; 
cessively remote,, ,j 
even from av| 
geological point“^ 
of view, there ' 
must have been 
so much beat 
that the surface 
of the earth was 
unfitted to retain 
water except in 
the form of 
steam. We are 
hence led to look 
back to a phase 
in our earth’s ; 
history, when 
the waters at 
pre.sent in the ; 
oceans w’ere in ■ 
the form of : 
mighty vapours ; 
encompassing 
our globe. At 
this time our ■ 
earth, though no ; 
heavier than it 
is at present* “!J 
must have beCtt ' 
en orm ously i 
larger, and an i 
outside observer ; 
who had the • 
means of comparing the bulk of our earth 
with its weight, would have come to the 
conclusion that the density of our globe was 
comparatively small. He would, in fact, 
have found that the physical condition of our 
earth in many respects resembled the physical 
condition which thq planet Saturn has at 
present If if be asked why our earth should 
have passed through those .stages of trans- 
fbnif^on by which it has changed from its 
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Fig. 1 shows sixteen different aspects in which Saturn and its rings are 
presented towards us. Fig. 2 shows the various positions of the glol>e of 
the planet. Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 projections of the ring sysicms, 
and of the various marks which they contain. Fig. 5 expresses the 
sul^idiary rings which have l)Cen sometimes glimpsed, (t rom Proctor s 
“ Saturn and its System," by permission of Messrs. Cliatto and Wiudus.) 
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primeval condition 
dofin to the form in 
which we now know 
it, while Saturn is 
still in such an early 
stage of development, 
the answer is, no 
doubt, to be found in 
the circumstance that 
Saturn is a vast globe, 
while our earth is a 
comparatively small 
one. We need only 
call attention to the 
somewhat trite fact 
that a small bttdy 
cools down more 
quickly than a large 
one. I’he earth and 
Saturn, both highly 
Jjeated in the begin- 
©ing, have each been 
cooling down ever 
since. The earth 
being comparatively 
small has parted so 
freely with its heat 
that it has assumed 
the form which we 
now know. Saturn, 
on the other hand, 
being a very large 
body, has but slowly 
parted with its heat, and, consequently, 
still retains vast stores in comparison with 
the present state of the earth. It would 
thus seem that in the present condition of 
the globe of Saturn, we have a picture of 
what our earth may once have been like. It 
;*lso seems probable that, as in the course of 
ages Saturn gradually fwrts with its heat, a 
time will at length come when the water at 
present in the clouds which surround it will 
be collected into oceans on its surface. 

Though it seems almost certain that Saturn 
is a highly heated globe, yet it is not heated 
sufficiently to radiate forth light of its own ; 
all the light which we receive from thence is 
merely reflected sunlight. There is abundant 
proof of this in various ways. It is, for 
example, demonstrated in an interesting 
manner by the fact that the globe of Saturn 
appears quite black where the shadow of the 
nng is cast upon it. This, of course, would 
not have been the case if the globe had 
retained any of its original luminosity. 

The phenomena of &tum and his system 
present problems of the deepest ^terest to 
astronomers of every class. Esp&ally 1 ^ 


the structure of the" 
ring given rise to 
questipns which have 
taxed alike the highest 
jrowers of the observ- 
ing astronomer and 
of the accomplished 
mathematician. The 
mechanical character 
of the ring might at 
the first glance appear 
to be a comparatively 
simple matter. It 
might be thought that 
each of the two bright 
rings was a broad, 
thin belt of some 
solid material, but 
after a little reflection 
a mechanical diffi¬ 
culty of the gravest 
character will be seen 
to present itself. For 
think of the two 
halves of which each 
ring is comjrosed. 

Kach such half is .a 
stupendous arch, an 
arch which has to 

withstand the attrac¬ 
tion of the ponderous 
globe in the centre. 
It is not very diffi¬ 
cult to calculate the strain to which the 
materials of an arch of more than 
100,000 miles span would be subjected. 

Engineers are well accustomed to the 

notion that it is impossible for them to 
erect an arch which has a span beyond a 
certain limit. That limit is dictated by the 
circumstance that the pressure upon the 
stones or other material of which the arch 
is built increases with every increase of the 
span. Consequently a point would be some 
time reached when the pressure to which 
the stones are subjected is 'so great, that any 
further increase in span Would be attended 
with the danger that the structure would 
collapse with its own weight. This con¬ 
sideration defines the limit of the arch which 
could be constructed out of terrestrial 
materials. We can calculate the pressure that 
would have to be withstood by the materials 
in an arch such as that made by one-half 
of Saturn’s ring. It is quite easy to prove 
that this pressure would be so great, that even 
if the materials were many thousands of times 
tougher than the toughest steel, or any other 
known substance, it would be {utterly impos- 
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Twelve views of the aspect of the Saturnian System, corrcsponrl- 
ing to the months in which the planet is in oppo.sition. Kor 
example, if the opposition is in January, the phase is as in 
Fig. t; jf in March, Fig. 3; if in Uecemher, Fig. 12. 
(From Sir Robert Hall’s ■* Allas of Astronomy,” by per¬ 
mission of George Philip and Son.) 
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*sible for the ring to resist the tendency to 
collapse. No doubt the strain on the struc¬ 
ture would b^ somewhat lightened by the 
fact that the nng is spinning round rapidly. 
The centrifugal force thence arisinf must, to 
a certain extent, neutralize the effect of the 
attraction of the planet. This circumstance, 
though it may lessen, yet it does not remove 
the difficulty, for the ring has a very con¬ 
siderable width. If the centrifugal force 
were so adjusted as to neutralize the strains 
in the middle portion of the ring, it would 


composed of myriads of little objects, j^ch 
so minute that it is quite impossible fof US 
to see it separately, at its present distaBra|if 
from the earth. These little* objects arfi- 
however, in such inailculable myriads, and 
they lie so clsse together, that we canj5| 
see the mighty shoals which they forthi 
though we are not able to di.scriminate the ' 
individual members, fly this supposition 
the difficulty as to the mechanical condition 
of Saturn’s rings has been found to disappear. 
Each of the little particles may be regarded 



be too great for the inner portion, while it 
would not be great enough for the outer 
portion. Looked at in whatever way we 
please, it would seem quite impossible, on 
mechanical principles, that each ring of 
Saturn could be composed of a thin belt of 
•solid material. 

The explanation of the character of this 
curious structure was first given by the late 
Professor J. Clark Maxwell. He conducted 
this memorable research by means of that 
instrument which is often more subtle ihan 
the telescope of the astronomer, I mean 
the pen of the mathematician. He thus 
showed thsf the rings of Saturn must be 


as a moon or satellite in attendance oij; thu 
great planet. Each such moon revolvisa; 
around the central globe, pursuing its qwtt 
track in complete independence of the move¬ 
ments of its neighbours, every one of which 
is also guided and held in its "course by the 
supreme controlling power of the mighty 
Saturnian mass. 

And now we are able to understand what 
would seem otherwise quite inexplicable, and 
that is the exqui.site structure of the crape¬ 
ring. For it is characteristic pf the moil 
extraordinary^ featurl in the solar system 
that it is semi-transparent; in fact, undei 
certain'’'^ the globe of the 
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planet can be seen right through the crape- 
ring^ Though this ring, like the two bright 
rings, is said to be cjuite thin, yet we must 
remember thkt the thinness is of a relative 
description. It is thin relatively to its 
breadth or to the gigantic site of the planet, 
but measured in more familiar standards, 
the rings are doubtless hundreds of miles in 
thickness. Here, then, we have a structure 
or membrane, or whatever we may call it, 
hundreds of miles in thickness, which never¬ 
theless is sufficiently transparent to enable us 
to see through it. It is quite plain that the 
explanation we seek may be found in the 
circumstance that the crape - ring, like 
the outer rings, is composed of myriads 
•of small particles, only in the case of the 


trine. No observation upon Saturn which 
has been made for many years has excited 
so much interest as that wh/.ch has justly 
been aroused by Professor Keeler’s inve,s- 
tigation. The spectroscope enables us to 
discover ‘the speed with which luminous 
objects are moving towards the observer, 
or moving from him. Professor Keeler’s 
observations on Saturn’s ring with the 
spectroscope have thus given some notion 
of the relative velocities of the parts on the 
outside of the ring and of the parts on the 
inside. If a ring of Saturn were composed 
of a solid ])iece, then it is quite certain that 
all the part? of that ring must revolve round 
the planet in the same time. If, however, 
according to Maxwell’s theory, the ring 


semi - transparent ring 
the particles are mpre 
scantily distributed, so 
that we are enabled 
in some degree to see 
between them. Thus 
we can account for the 
characteristic feature of 
the crape-ring, and thus 
one of the enigmas of 
the heavens has been 
solved. 

No one has yet seen, 
nor is it the least likely 
that anyone ever can 
’ see, the little objects 
severally whose incal- 
’ culable myriads form 
the rings of Saturn. 
It is, however, most 
interesting to note 
tluit we have recently 
l^d from the dis- 
ringuished astronomer. 
Professor Keeler, a 
, very remarkable op- 
JJtical confirmation of 
'tGteric Maxwell’s doc- 



were composed of 
myriads of small parti¬ 
cles, then the particles 
on the inside, having 
shorter orbits to de¬ 
scribe, and moving 
more quickly, will fiji 
a double reason occupy 
less time in accom¬ 
plishing a circuit of the 
planet than will the 
particles on the out 
side. Professor Keeler 
has demonstrated by 
the spectroscope that 
there are in the different 
parts of the rings pre¬ 
cisely those varieties of 
movement which the 
theory of Maxwell would 
have led us to expect. 
We may thus regard the 
problem of the charac¬ 
ter of Saturn’s ring as 
solved. The anticipa¬ 
tions of theory have been 
confirmed by observa¬ 
tion. 


The orbits of the satellites of Saturn, with their periodic 
times. (From Sir Robert Ball's “ Atlas of Astro¬ 
nomy," by permissiodi of George Philip and Son.) 
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Bv A. CONAN DOYIA:. 

CHAPTER Lt. • 
watiek’s. •• 


Y uncle’s house in Jerniyn 
Street was quite a small one - - 
live rooms and an attic. “ A 
man (rook and a cottage,” he 
said, “are all that a philoso])hcr 
reciuires.” On the other hand, 
11 (v.is liirnished with the neatne.ss and taste 
wliich belonged to his character,,so that his 
most lu.xuiious friends found something in 
th( tiny rooms which made them dis- 
iDiitenti'd with tlieir own sumptuous man- 
^ill^s. I'.vcn the attic, which had been 
.oinerted into my Itedroom, was the most 
|irrlect little bijou attic that could [lossibly 
I'l imagined, beautiful and valuable knick- 
ku.ieks filled every corner of every apart¬ 
ment, and the house had become a jter- 
ii' t miniature mu.seum vvhich would h.ave 
ilelighted a virtuoso. My uncle explained 
iiu' pre.senee of all these pretty things 
'.Mill a shrug of his shoulders and a wave 
• 'I his hands. “ They are Jes f elites ciit/eiiiix,’’ 
Mill he, “ but it would be an indiscretion for 
me to say more.” 

We found a note from Ambrose waiting 
tor us which increased rather than explaineil 
ihe mystery of his disappearance. 

“My dear Sir Charles Tregellis,”«it ran, 
“ it will ever be a subject of regret to me 
th.it the force of circumstances should have 
( ompelled me . to liAive your service in so 
abrupt a fashion, but something occurred 
thiriag our journey from Friar’i Oak to 
llrighton which left me without any possible 
alternative. I trust, however, that my 
absence may jirove to be merely a temporary 
one. The isinglass recipe for tlie shirt-fronts 
Is in the strong-box at Drummond's bank. - 
^ ours obedienriy,* Amurosk.” 

“\\'ell, 1 suppose I must fill his place as 
best 1 can,” said my uncle, moodily. “ but 
how on earth could something have occurred 
to make him leave me at a time when we 
Were going full-trot down hill in my curricle ? 
1 shall never find his match again either for 
chocolate or cravats. Je suis desolc! .but 
now’, nephew, we must send to Weston and 
have you fitted up. It is not for a gentleman 
to go to a shop, but for the shop to cvttic 
to the gentleman. Until you have your 
< lothes you must remain m retraite." 

Voi. xi..-ee. 


The measuring was a most .solemn and 
serious function, jhough it was nothing to 
the trying-on two days later, when my uncle 
stood by in an .agony of apprehension as 
each garment w.is adjusted, he and Weston 
arguing over every .scam and lapel and skirt 
until 1 was diz/y with turning round in front 
ol them. Then, just as I had hoped that alj 
was settled, in came young .Mr. brumraell, 
who [irouiised to be an even greater exipiisite 
than my uncle, and the whole matter had to 
be tlwashcd out between them. He,was a 
good sized man, this brummell, with a long, 
fair face, light brown hair, and slight sandy 
side-whiskers. His manner was languid, his 
voice drawling, and while he eclipsed my 
uncle in the extravagance of his speech, he. 
had not the air of manliness and decision 
which underlay all niv kinsman's affectations. 

“ Why, Heorge,” cried my uncle, “ 1 thought 
you were with your regiment.” 

“ I’ve sent in my paptas,” drawled the 
other. 

“ 1 thought it would come to that.” 

“Yes. 'J'he Tenth was ordered to Man¬ 
chester, and they could hardly es|)ect me to 
go to a place like that, besides, I found the 
major monstrous rude.” 

“ How was that ? ” 

“He expel ted me to know all about his 
absurd drill, Tregellis, and I had other 
things to think of, as you may suppose. I 
had no difficulty in taking my right |)lace on 
parade, for there w;is a troo|)er with a red 
nose on a llea-bitten grey, and 1 had observed 
that my post was always immediately in front 
of him. d'his saved a great deal of trouble. 
The other day, however, when 1 came on 
parade, I galloped up one line and down the 
other, liut the deuce a glimpse could I get of 
that long nose of his 1 Then, just as I was 
at my wits’ end, 1 cauglil sight of him, alone 
at one side ; so I formed iiji in front. It 
seems he had bt;en put there to keep the 
ground, and the major so far forgot himself 
as to say that I knew nothing of ray duties.” 

My uncle laughed, and brummell looked 
me up and down with his large, intolerant 
eyes. 

“These will do very pas.sably,” said he. 
“ Buff and blue are always very gentlemanlike. 
But a sprigged waistgoat would have been 


better.” • 

“ I think not,” said my uncle, warmly. 

Ci^iyright, 1896,' by A. Conan Doyle, in the United States of America. 
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“ My clear 'rregellis, you are iiifallihle upon 
a cuvnt, l>ut you must allow nu- the right of 
my own ju<lgnient upoti vests. I like it vastly 
as it .stands, i>ut a touch of red s])rig would 
give it the finish that it need.s.'’ 

They argued with nian^’ e.vainples and 
analogies for a good ten niinute.s, revolving 


country tailor. He bowed to me. Of course 
I knew what was due to my.self. 1 looked ali 
round him, and there was an end to hi^ 
career in town. You are frofA the country. 
Mr. Stone*?” ‘ 

“ Fron^ Sussex, sir.” 

“ Sussex ! Why, that is where I send ni\ 
washing to. There 
is an exr'elleiit 


■ *• 

.. 
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round me at the same time with their herrds 
on one side and their gla.sses to their eyes. 
It was a relief to me when they at last agrex’d 
upon a eomiircmii.se. 

“ You must not let anything I have said 
sh.ike your faith in Sir Charles’s judgment, 
Mr. .Stone,” .said Hrummell, very earnestly. 

1 assured him that 1 should not 
“If you were my nephew, 1 should expect 
you to folUiw my taste. But you will cut a 
very good ligure as it is. I had a young 
cousin who came up to town last year with a 
recommendation to my .care. But he would 
tike no advice. .•\t the end ftf the second 
week, I met him coming down .St James’s 
Street in a snuff-coloured coat cut by a 


clear-starcher living 
nt:ar Hayward s 
Heath. 1 send in', 
shirts two at a 
time, for if von 
send mori- it e\ 
eitr's the woman 
and diverts lur 
alleiition. I lan- 
nol abide anything 
but eounlry wash¬ 
ing. But I shoulil 
be \aslly .sorry to 
have to lire therr'. 
What can a man 
find to do ? ” 

“\'oii don't hunt, 
(leorge ? ” 

“ \\ lu'n 1 do, it’s 
a woman. But 
surely you doni 
go to hounds. 

('harles ? 

“ I was out with 
the Belvoir last 
winter.” 

“ IVhat amuse¬ 
ment can there be 
in flying about 
among a crowd of 
greasy, galloping 
fanners? Every 
man to his own 
taste, but Brookes’s 
window by day and a snug corner of 
the maeao table at Watier’s by night, give 
me all I want for mind and body. You 
heard how I jilucked MonUtgue the brewer!” 

“ I have been out of town.” 

“1 had eight thou.sand from him at a 
sitting. ‘ I .shall drink your beer in future, 
Mr. Brewer,’ said 1 . ‘ Every blackguard in 

London doi-s,’ said he. It W'as monstrous 
impolite of him, but some peo])le cannot 
lose with grace. Well, 1 am going down to 
Clarges Street to pay Jew King a little of my 
inturest. Are you bound that way? Well, 
good-lrye, then ! I’ll see you and your young 
friend at the club or in the Mall, no doubt,” 
and he sauntered off upon his w».y. 
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• “ 'I'liat young man is destined to take my 

said my uncle, gravely, when Hruiii- 
iiii ll had departed. “ He is i]uite young and 
ei no (k'seeiU,*biit he has made his way by 
his cool effrontery, by his natural Inste, and 
iiv liis extravagance of S|)eech. Thert^ is no 
man who (tan be impolite in .so polished a 
!,;shion. .Mready his opinion is ([noted in 
ihr chibs as a rival to my own. Well, everv 
man has his day, and when I .am convinced 
that mine is ])ast, St. James’s Stria-t shall 
know me no more, for it* is not in iny n.itiirc 
III he second to any man. but now, nephew, 
111 that buff and blue suit you inav pass 
aii\where ; so, if you jileasc, w\' will step 
mill my T'/S i'rv/s, and 1 will .show you some- 
dung of the town.'’ 

How can 1 describe all thiit we s.iwand ;ill 
iii.it We did upon th:it lovely sjiring (.lay? 'lo 
iiic It was as if .1 had been wafted to a fairy 
world, .and mv uncle might have been some 
iii iievolent (aichanter in a high-collared, 
long t.iiled (oat, who was guiding me about 
in it. lIesiiowi.-d me the West end streets, 
with the bright carriages and the gaily dri.'ssed 
i.idii-s and sombre-clad nuai, all (aossing iind 
hiiiiwing .and re-cro.s.sing like .an tints' nest 
when v(.)u turn it oaaa with a slick. Xever 
li.id 1 fornu.i! ;i (ameeption ol such taidless 
h.inks of hou.ses, :ind such a ceiiseless stream 
of life lliiwing lielweiai. J'hi.ai we [lassed 
down the .Strand, whi.a’c the taoud w.is 
ihicker than e\er, and e\iai penetrated lieyaind 
I laiiple liar and into the (litv, though my 
mil le begged me not to mention it^for he 
would not wish it to be giaier.illv known. 
I'here 1 saw the I'ixchange and the Ikink and 
l.ioyd’s (loffec House, with the browai (ariled, 
sharp-fticed merchants and the luuaying 
clerks, the huge horses and the busy dray 
men. It was ;i very different world this from 
that which wi; htul left in the west- ;i world 
of energy and of strength, where there was no 
Iil.K i: for the listless and the idle. Voting as 
1 was, I knew that it w.'is here, in the forest of 
iiitaa iianl shipjflng, in the bales which swung 
up to the warehouse windows, in the loaded 
waggons which roared over the cobblestones, 
that the [lower of IJritain l.ay. Here, in 
the Hity of London, was the ta[)root from 
which Em [lire and wealth and so many 
other fine leaves had .s|)routed. Fashion 
and s[iee(:h and manners may change, aixl 
the City bells may ring out the hours until 
the clappers fall from their hinges, but the 
spirit of enter[jrise within that S([uare niilixor 
iw() of land must not change, for when it 
withers all that has grown from it must 
wither also. « 
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W'e lunched at .^t( [ihen’s, the fashionable 
inn in liomi Strei t. where I .saw a lint^ of 
tilburys and saddle horses, wliieh stretched 
from llie door to the furtlu r end *if the street 
And thence we went to the Mall in St. James’s 
I’ark, and th(.im- to llrooke.s's, the great 
Whig eluli, and thence again to Watier’s, 
where the men of fashion used to gamble. 
Fverywhetv 1 met the same .sort of men, 
with their stiff figures and small waists, all 
showing the utmost defeicnee to itiy uncle, 
and for his sake an easy tolerance of me. 
The talk was always such as I had already 
heard at the I’avilion : talk of [lolilies, talk 
of the King's health, talk of the rrinee’s 
extnvaganre, of the ex'jiected renewal of 
the war, of horse-racing, and of the ring. 

I saw, too. tint (■(■i-cnlrieity was, as my uncle 
h;id told me, the fashion ; and if the folk 
ii|ion the (’ontineni loiil? n[ion us even to 
this (lay as luang a nation of liintitics, it is no 
doubt a IradilidU liamled down from the 
time will'll the onlv traiellers whom they 
were likel)' to see were drawn from the cl.ass 
which J was now meeting. 

It was ;m age of hcroisin and of folly. On 
the one hand .soldier.s, .sailors, and statesmen 
ol the i[uality of I’ilt, Neksiiii, ;md afterwards 
Wellington, had been foreed to the front by 
the iinuiineiit menace of l!uona|i;irte. We 
were great in arm.s, and were soon also lo bo 
great in literature, for Scott ami Hyron were in 
their dav llie strongest fon'es in Fur(i[ie. On 
the other hand, a touch of madness, real or 
assumed, was a |iass[i(irl through doors wliieh 
were closed to wisilom and to virtue. The man 
w ho could enter ,'i drtiwing room walking 
u[iiin his hands, the man who had filed his 
teeth that he might whistle like a coachman, 
the man who always s|ioke his thoughts aloud 
and so ke[it his guests ill a ([uiver of .i[iiire- 
heiisiou, these were the [)eo[ile who found it 
easy to conic lo the front in l.ondon society. 
\or could the heroism ;ind the folly he kept 
a[iart, for there were few who could ([iiite 
tsca[ie the eoiU.igioii of the times. In tin 
age wlieii the I’n tiiier was a heavy drinker, 
tile Leader of tile ()[i|iosiiion a libertine, and 
the I’rince of Wales a (onibination of the 
lw(i, it was hard to know where to look for a 
man whose [irivate and [luhlie characters 
were e([ually lofty. .'Xl the .same time, with 
nil its faults it was a :ige, and you 

will be fortunate, if in your time the one 
island [iniduees five such names as I’itl, Fox, 
Scott, Nelson, and W'(;llington. • 

It was in Xfatier's that night, seated by 
my uncle on one of the red velvet settees at 
the side of the room, that I had {winted out 
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to nn.' some of thos<' singular cliaracttTs 
whose fame ami eeeentrieilies are even now 
not wholly Ibr^oUen in the world. The long, 
nia’ny-pillared room, with its mirrors and 
chandeliers, was crowded with fnll-hlooded, 
loud-voiced men-ahout-town, all in the same 
dark evening dress with white silk stockings, 
cambric shirt IVonts, and little, flat chapeau- 
liras under their arms. 

"'I'he ai'id-faced old gentlem.an with the 
thin legs is the Marcpiis of (^fueensherry,” 
said my uncle. “ His chaise was driven 
nineteen miles in an hour in a match against 
the ('ount Taafe, and he sent a message 
fifty miles in thirty minutes by throwing it 
from hand to hand in a cricket-ball. The 
man he is talking to is Sir Charles Bnnbury 
of the Jockey Club, who had the Prince 
warned off tlie Heatji at Newmarket on 
account of the in-and-out fiding of Sam 
Chifney, his jockey. There’s Captain Barclay 
going up to them now. He knows more 


about training than any man alive, and he has 
walked ninety miles in twenty-one hours. 
You have, only to look at his calves to see 
that Nature built him for it. There’s another 
walker there, the man with a flowered vest 
standing near the fireplace. 'I'hat is Buck 
Whalley, who walked to Jerusalem in a long 
blue coat, lo]>-l)oots, and buckskins.” 

“ Why did he do that, sir ? ” I a.sked, in 
astonishment. ‘ 

My uncle shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It was his humour,’’ said he. “ He 
walked into society through it, and that was 
lietter worth reaching than Jerusalem. There’s 
1 xwd Petersham, the man with the beaky nose. 
He always rises at six in the evening, and he 
owns the finest cellar of snuff in Europe. Itwas 
he who ordered his valet to put half-a-dozen 
of iherry by his bed and call him the day after 
to-morrow. He’s talking to Lord Panmure, who 
can take his six bottles of claret and argue 
with a bishop after it Evening, Dudley! ” 



RODNEY STONM: 


“ Evening, Tregellis ! ” An elderly, vacant- 
loiiking man had stopped before us and was 
looking me up and down. 

“Some yoflng cub Chajlie 'I'regellis has 
1 lught in tile country,” he murmufed. “ He 
(liK sn't look as if he would be n^iich credit 
to him. been out of town, Tregellis ? ” 

“ for a few days.” 

" Hem I ” said the man, transferring his 
sli e|n’ ga/.e to my uncle. “ He’s looking 
incilv b.id. He'll be going into the (ounlry 
lei i foremost some of these days if he doesn't 
puli up I” He nodded, and passed on. 

“ N'ou musin't look .so mortified, nephew,” 
Slid mv uncle, smiling. “ThaU’s old Lord 
1 ludlcy, and he has a trick of thinking 
aloud. People used to be offended, but 
thev lake no notice of him now. It 
w.i-. onlv kist week when he was dining .at 
l ord Elgin’s that lie apologized to the com- 
p.inv for the shocking bad cooking. He 
thought he was at his own table, you see. It 
gives him a place of his own in society. 
I'hat's Lord Harewood he has fastened on to 
now. Harewood's peculiarity is to mimic 
the Prince in everything. Onedaythe Prince 
hid his i|iiene behind the collar of his coal, so 
Harewood lait his off, thinking that thev were 
going out of fashion. Here’s I.uifllcy, the 
ugly man. ' L'/i<»iiin<’ laid' they called him 
in Paris. The other one is Lord Foley - 
ihey call him Number ii, on account of his 
thin legs.’’ 

“ I'here is Mr. llrummell, sir,” .said I. 

“ Yes, he’ll come to us presentlipi. That 
young man has certainly ;i future before him. 

I )o you observe the way in which he looks 
round the room from under his droujiing 
eyelids, as though it were a condescension 
that he should have entered it? Snwll conceits 
are intolerable, but when they are pushed to 
the uttermost they become respectable. How 
do, Heorge ? ” 

“ Have you heard about V'ereker Merton ?” 
■isked Brummell, strolling uj) with one or 
two other exiftiisites at his heels. “ He h.as 
run away with llis father’s woman-cook, and 
tu tually married her.” 

“ What did Lonl Merton do ? ’’ 

“ He congratulated him warmly, and con- 
lesised that he had always underrated his 
intelligence. He is to live with the young 
couple and make a handsome allowance on 
condition that the bride sticks to her old 
duties. By the way, there was a rumour 
that you were about to marry, Tregellis.”* 

“ I think not,' answered my uncle. “ It 
would be a mistake to overwhelm one by 
attentions vi^ich are a pleasure to many.” 
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“ My view, exactly, and very neatly ex* 
pressed,” cried Brummell. “Is it fair to 
break a dozen hearts in order to intoxicate 
one with rapture? I’m ofi' to Hie Continent 
next week.” 

“ Bailiffs ? ” asked one of his companions. 

“Too bad, Picrrcpoinl. No, no, it is 
pleasure and instruction combined. Besides, 
it is ncces.sary to go to Paris for your little 
things, and if there is a chance of the war 
breaking out again, ii would be well to lav in 
a supply. ” 

“ (^)uite right,” saitl my uncle, who seemed 
to have made ii|) his mind to outdo Brummell 
in extravagance. “ 1 used lo get my .sulphur- 
coloured gloves from the Palais Koval. W'hen 
the war broke out in I was cut off from 
them fur nine years. Had it net been for a 
lugger whicii I specially hired lo smuggle 
them, I might have beeil reduced to English 
tan.” 

“The English are excellent at a flatiron 
or a kitchen poker, but anything more 
delicate is beyond them." 

“Our tailors are good,” erieil my uncle, 
“ but our stuffs lack taste and variety, 'i he 
war has made us more zvvvve than ever. It 
has cut us off from travel, and there is 
nothing like travel for expanding the mind. 
East year, for e.xam|)le, I came mion some 
new waistcoating in the Srpiare of .San Marco 
.at \'enice. It was yellow, with the [irettiest 
little twill of pink running through it. How 
could ! hate seen il had 1 not travelled? I 
brought it b.'u k with me, and lor a time it 
was all till' rage.” 

“ I'hc Prince took it ui).” 

“Yes, he usually follows my lead. We 
dressed so alike last year that we were 
frequently mistaken for each other. It tells 
against me, but .so it wa.s. He often com- 
|)lains that things do not look as well niton 
him as upon me. but how can I make the 
obvious reply ? By the way, (leorgc, I did 
not see you at the Marchioness of Ifover’s 
ball.” 

“ Yes, I was there, and lingered fora (lu.irter 
of an hour or so. 1 am sur|trised that you 
did not see me. I di<l not go past the door¬ 
way, however, for undue preference gives rise 
to jealousy.” 

“I went early,” said my uncle, “for I had 
heard that there were to tie some tohirable 
debutantes. It always pleases me vastly 
when I am able to jiass a compliment to any 
of them. It has happened, but not often, 
for 1 keep to^ny own .standard.” 

So they talked, these singular men, and I, 
looking from one to the other, could not 
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imagine how they could help bursting out 
a-la(jghing in each other’s faces. Hut, on the 
contrary, their conversation was very grave, 
and filled 014 with many little Ijows, and 
opening and shutting of snuff-boxes, and 
ilickings of laced handkerchiefs. Quite a 
crowd had gathered silently around, and I 
could see that the talk had been regarded as 
a contest between two men who were looked 
upon as rival arbiters of fashion. It was 
finished by the Man juis of (^lueensberry pass¬ 
ing his arm through Hrummell’s and leading 
him off, while my uncle threw out his lacx'd 
cambric shirt-front and shot his ruffles 
as if he were well satisfied with his share in 
the encounter. It 
is seven-and-forty 
years since 1 
looked upon that 
circle of dandies, 
and where, now, 
are their dainty 
little hats, the r 
wonderful waist¬ 
coats, and their 
boots, in which 
one could arrange 
one’s cravat ? 

T hey lived 

strange lives, 
the.se men, and 
they died .strange 
deaths some bv 
their own hands, 
some as beggiirs, 
somein a debtor’s 
gaol, some, like 
the most brilliant 
of them all, in a 
madhouse in a 
foreign land. 

“There is the 
card-room, Rod¬ 
ney,” said my 
uncle, as we 
passed an open 
door on our way 
out. (llancing 
in, I saw- a line 
of little, green 
baize tables with 
small groups of 
mensittinground, 
while at one side 

was a longer one, from which there came a 
continuous murmur of voices;. “ You may lose 
what you like in there, .save only^our nerve or 
your temper,’’ my uncle continued. “ Ah, Sir 
Lothian, I trust that the luck was with you ? ” 
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A tall, thin man, with a hard, austere face, 
had stepped out of the open doorway. His 
heavily thatched eyebrows covered quick, 
furtive grey eyes, and his gauntefeatur^s were 
hollowed tit the c^ieek and temple like water 
grooved flint. He was dressed entirely in 
black, anfl 1 noticed that his shoulders 
swayed a little as if he had been drinking 
“ Lost like the deiK'e,” he snapped. 
“Dice?” 

“ No, whist.” 

“ You couldn’t get very hard hit over that.” 
“Couldn’t you ? ” he snarled. “ You ])lav 
a hundred a trick and a thousand on the rulj, 
and lose steadily for five hours, and see whai 
you think of it.’’ 

My uncle was evidently 
struck by the haggard look 
U[)on the other’s face. 

“ 1 hope it’s not very bad,” 
he said. 

■ “ Had enough. 

It won't luar 
tnikingabout. l’>v 
theway, Tregellis, 
have you got 
your man for this 
fight yet ? ” 
"No.” 

“ You .seem to 
be hanging in the 
wind a long time. 
It’s [>lay or jray, 
you know. I shall 
claim forfeit if 
you don’t come 
to scratch.” 

“If you will 
name your day I 
will produce my 
man,Sir Lothian,” 
said my uncle, 
coldly. 

“ This day four 
weeks, if you like.” 
. “Very good. 
The 18 th of 
May.” 

“I hope to 
have changed my 
name by then ! ” 
“How is that?” 
asked my uncle, 
in surprise. 

“It is just possible that I may be Lord 
Avoj).” 

“ What, you have had some news ?” cried 
my uni:le, and I noticed a tremor in his 
voice. 
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“ I’ve had my agent over at Monte Video, 
and he lielieves he has proof that Avon died 
there. Anyhow, it is absurd to supjrose that 
hecaiise a rHurderer chooses to fly from 
jastiec-” • 

“1 won’t have you use that word, Sir 
l.othian,” cried my unde, sharifly. 

“You were there as 1 was. You know 
(hat he was a murderer.” 

“ 1 tell you that you shall not say so.” 

Sir l.othian’s fierce little grey eyes had to 
lower themselves before the imperious anger 
whieh shone in my unde’s. 

“ Well, to let that ))oint jrass, it is monstrous 
to sui)pose that the title and thtieshates can 
remain hung up in this way for ever. J’lii 
the heir, I’regellis, and I’m going to have my 
rights.” 

“I am, as you are aware, l,ord Avon's 
dearest friend,” said my unde, sternly. 
'• His disappearance has not affected my love 
for him, and until his fate is finally ascer- 
t lined, I shall exert my.self to .see that Jus 
rights also are respected.” 

"His lights would he a long droj) and a 
I racked s[)ine,” Sir l,othian answered, and 
then, changing his manner suddenly, he laid 
his hand upon my uncle’s sleeve. 

“Home, come, 'I’regdli.s, J was hft friend 
as will as you,” .said he. “ But we cannot 
alter the facts, and it is rather late in the d.ay 
for us to fall out over them. Your invitation 
holds good for h’riday night?” 

“ (,’ertainlv.” 

“1 shall bring (aah Wilson with igie, and 
finally arrange the conditions of our little 
wager.” 

“ Very good. Sir I .othian ! I shall hope 
to see ) 0 U.” 

They bowed, and my unde stopd a little 
time looking after him as he made his way 
amidst the crowd. 

“ A good sportsman, neithew,” .saiil he. 
■“A bold rider, the best pistol shot in England, 
but .... a dangerous man 1 ” 


CrtABTER X. 

THK MEN OF THE RING. 

It w.ts at the end of my first week in London 
that my uttde gave a supper to the fancy, as 
was usual for gentlemen of that time if they 
wished to figure before the public as 
Horinthians and patrons of sport. He had 
invited not only the chief fighting-men of the 
day, but also those men of fashion who vtere 
most interested in the ring: Mr. netcher 
Reid, Lord Say and Sele, Sir Ixithian Hume, 
Sir John Ljde, Colonel Montgomery, Sir 
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^’homas .Apreece, the Hon. Berkeley Craven, 
and many more. The rumour that #the 
Prince was to be present had already spread 
through the dubs, and invUations were 
eagerly sought after. 

The Waggon apd Horses was a well-known 
sporting house, with an old pri/.e-fighter for 
landlord. And the arrangements were as 
jirimitive as the most Bohemian could wish. 
It was one of the many curious fashions 
which have now died out, that men who were 
hhne from luxury and high living seemed to 
find a fresh piiiuancy in life by descending to 
the lowest resorts, .so that the night-houses 
and gambling-dens in Covent Carden or the 
Havmarket often gathered illustrious com¬ 
pany under their smoke-blackened cciling.s. 
It was a change for them to turn their backs 
u[)on the cooking of Weitjie and of Ude, or 
the chambertin of old (J., and to dine upon 
a porter-house steak washed down by a pint 
of bitter from a pewter ])ot. 

.'\ rough crowd had assembled in the street 
to see the fighting-men go in, and my uncle 
warned me to look to my pockets as we 
pushed our way through it. Within was a 
large room with faded red curtains, a sanded 
floor, and w.tIIs which were coxcred with 
prints of jiugilists and race horses. Brown 
li(|uor-stained tables were dotted idiout in it, 
and round one of these half-a-dozcn formid¬ 
able-looking men were seated, while erne, the 
roughest of all, was perched upon the Uible 
itself, swinging his legs to and fro. A tray 
of small glasses and jiewter mugs ♦itood 
beside them. 

“The boys were thirsty, sir, so I brought 
up some ale and some li|)tr;ip,” whispered the 
landlord ; “ I thought you would have ho 
objection, sir.” 

“Quite right. Bob! How are you all? 
How are you, Maddox? How are you, 
Baldwin ? Ah, Belcher, 1 am very glad to 
see you.” 

'I’he fighting-men all rose and took their 
hats off, except the fellow on the table, who 
continued to swing his legs and to look my 
uncle very coolly in the face. 

“ How are you, Berks ? ” 

“ Pretty tidy. ’Ow are you ? ” 

“ Say ‘ sir ’ when you S[)e;ik to a genelman,” 
said Belcher, and with a sudden tilt of the 
table he sent Berks flying almost into my 
uncle’s arms. 

“ Sec now, Jem, none o’ that! ” said Berks, 
sulkily. . • 

“I’ll learn‘you manners, Joe, which is 
more than ever your father did. You’re not 
drinkin’ blackrjack in a boozin’ ken, but you 
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MOW AKK VOtJ, IlKWKS?* 


are meetin’ noble, sliip uj) Corinthians, and 
it’s for you to behave as such.” 

“ I’ve always been reckoned a fjcnclman- 
like sort of man,” said lierks, thickly, “ but 
if so be as I’ve said or done wltat 1 ’adn’t 
ought to ” 

“'I'here, there, Ilcrks, that’s all right!” 
cried my uncle, only too anxious to smooth 
things ovi'r and to prevent a quarrel at the 
outset of the evening. “Here'are some 
more of our friends. How are you, Apreeee? 
How are you. Colonel ? Well, Jaekson, you 
are looking vastly better. Cood evening, 
l^de. 1 trust l.ady I^ade was none the 
w6r.se for our plea.sant drive. Ah, Mendoz.i, 
you look fit enough to llirow your hat over 
the ropes this insutiU. Sir Lothian, I am 
glad to see you. You will find some old 
friends here.’’ 

Amid the stream of Corinthians and 
fighting-men who were thronging into 
the room 1 had caught a glimpse of the 
Sturdy figure and broad, good-humoured face 
of Champion Harrison. The sight of him 
was like a whiff of South Down air coming 
into that 16w-roofed, oil-smelling room, and 
I ran forward to shake him by ftie hand. 

“ Why, Master Rodney—or I should say 
Mr. Stone, 1 suppose—you’v%ohanged out 


of all knowledge. I can’t hardly believe that 
it was really you that used to come down to 
blow the bellow s when Boy Jim and I were at 
the anvil. Well, you are fine, to be sure ! ” 

“ What's the news of I'Viar’s Oak ? ” 1 
asked, eagerly. 

“ Your father was down to chat with mt'. 
Master Rodney, and he tells me that the war 
is going to break out again, and that he hopes 
to see you Jiere in London before many days 
are j)ast ; for he is coming up to see Lord 
Nelson and to make inquiry about a ship. 
Your mother is well, and 1 .saw her in church 
on Sunday.” 

“And Hoy Jim?” 

Champion Harrison’s good-humoured face 
clouded over. 

“ He’d set his heart very much on cornin’ 
here to-night, but there were reasons why I 
didn’t wish him to, and so there’s a shadow 
betwixt us. It’s the first that ever was, and 
I feel it, Master Rodney. Between ourselves, 
I have very good rea.son to wish him to stay 
with me, and I am sure that, with his high 
spirit and his ideas, he would never settle 
down again after once he had a taste o’ 
I.x>ndon. I left him behind me with enough 
work to keep him busy until I get back to 
him.” : 
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A tall and beautifully proportioned man, 
viTv elegantly dressed, was strolling towards 
,is. He stared in surprise and held out ins 
hand to my ctjmpanion. 

“ Why, Jack Harrison ! ” he cricj}. “This 
is a resurrection. Where in tlie world did 
veil come from ? ” • 

“(dad to see you, Jackson,” said my com- 
panion. “ Vou look as well and as young as 
ever.’’ 

" Thank you, yes. 1 resigned the belt 
when 1 <a)uld get no (jpe to fight me for it, 
and 1 took to teaching.” 

“Tin doing smith’s work down Sussex 
wav.” 

•• Tve often wondered why you never had 
a shy at my belt. 1 tell you honestly, 
hetween man am! man, Tm very glad you 
didn’t.” 

“ Well, it’s real good of you to say that, 
I.ickson. I might ha’ done it perhaps, but 
the old woman was against it. She’s been a 
eood wife to me and 1 can’t go against her. 
Tint 1 feel a bit lom.-some here, for these boys 
arc since my time.” 

“ Vou could do some of 
them ovetr now,” said Jackson, 
leeling my friend’s u])per arm. 

" \o better bit of stuff was 
iwer seen in a twenty four 
f lot ring. It would be a rant 
neat to see you take some of 
these young ones on. Won’t 
vou let me spring you on 
them?” 

Harrison’s eyes glistened 
at the idea, but he shook his 
head. 

“ It won’t do, Jackson. 

My old woman holds my 
piomise. 'That’s Ifelcher, ain't 
it the good-lookin’ young 
i:h;i|) with the flash coat ? ” 

“ Ves, that’s Jem. You’ve 
not seen him! He’s a jewel.” 

“ So I’ve Ijeard. Who’s 
the youngster Iteside him ? 

He looks a tidy chap." 

“ 'That’s a new man from 
the West. Crab Wilson’s his 
name.” 

Champion Harrison looked 
at him with interest. “ I’ve 
heard of him,” said he. 

“They are getting a match 
on for him, ain’t they ? ” 

“ Ye.s. Sir Lothian Hume, 
the thin-faced gentleman over 
yonder, has backed him 
Vot xL-07jf 


against Sir Charles Tregellis’s man. We’re 
to hear about the match to-night, I urjjler- 
st'ind. Jem Belcher thinks great things of 
Crab Wilson. 'There’s ITelcJter’s young 
brother, Tom. He’s looking out for a match, 
too. 'They say he’s (juicker tlian Jem with 
the mufflers, but fie ctin’t hit as hard. 1 was 
speaking of your brother, Jem.” 

“ The young’tin will make his way,” said 
Belcher, who had come acro.ss to us. “ He’s 
more a sparrer than a lighter just at present, 
but when his gristle sets he'll take on any¬ 
thing on the li.st. llri.stoTs as full o’ ytniiig 
fightin’-men now as a bin is of fiottles. 
We’ve got two more coinin’ up - (lully and 
Tearce - who’ll make you l.ondtin milling 
coves wish they was back in the west country 
again.” 

“ Here’s the Trince,” said Jackson, as a 
hum and Inistle rose from the door. 

1 saw Ceorge come fni.stling in, with a 
good-humoured smile u])on his comely face. 
My uncle welcomed him, and led .some or 
the Corinthians up to be presented. 
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“ We’ll have troul)le, gov’nor,” said Belcher 
to Jackson. “ Here’s Joe Berks driiikin’ gin 
out*of a mug, and you know what a swine 
he is when he’s drunk.” 

“ You must put a stopper on ’iin, gov’nor,” 
said several of the other prize-fighters. 
“’E ain’t what you'd calha charmer when 
’e’s .solrer, but there’s no standing ’im when 
’e’s fresh.” 

Jackson, on account of liis jirowess and 
of the tact which lie jrossessed, had been 
chosen as general regulator of the whole 
prize-fighting body, iiy whom he was usually 
alluded to as the (.'onunander-in-t’hicf. He 
and Belcher went across now to the table upon 
which Berks was still jierched. The ruftian’s 
face wfis already flushed, and his eyes heavy 
and bloodshot. 

“ You must kec|) yourself in hand to¬ 
night, Berks,"’ said j^tckson. “’J'he Prince is 
here, and-” 

“ I iH:ver set eyes on ’im yet,” cried 
Berks, lurching off the table. “ W here is ’e, 
gov’nor? Tell ’im Joe Berks would like to 
do ’isself proud by shakin’ ’im by the ’and.” 

“No, you don’t, Joe,” .said Jack.son, laying 
his hand upon Berks’s che.st, as he tried to 
push his way through the crowd. “ \'ou've 
got to keej) your place, Joe, or we’ll put you 
where you can make all the noise you like.” 

“ Where’s that, gov’uor?” 

“ Into the street, through the window. 
W'e’re going to have a ])eaceful evening, as 
Jem Belcher and 1 will show you if you get 
up to any of your Whitechapel games.” 

“ No ’arm, gov’nor,” grumbled Berks. 
“ I’m sure I’ve always ’ad the name of bein’ 
a very genelmanlike man.” 

“So I’ve always said, Joe Berks, and mind 
you prove yourself such. But the supper is 
ready for us, and there’s the Prince and Lord 
Sele going in. Two and two, lads, and don’t 
forget whose company you are in.” 

The supper was laid in a large room, with 
Union Jacks and mottoes hung thickly upon 
the walls. The tables were arranged in three 
sides of a square, my uncle occupying the 
centre of the princi|)al one, with the Prince 
upon his right and Lord .Sele upon his left. 
By his wise precaution the seats had been 
allotted beforehand, so that the gentlemen 
might be staittered among the professionals 
and no risk run of two enemies finding them¬ 
selves together, or a man who had been 
recently beaten falling into the company of 
his conqueror. For my ow.n p.art, 1 had 
Champion* Harrison upon one side of me 
and a stout, florid-faced man upon the other, 
who whispered to me that he was “ Bill Warr, 


landlord of the One Tun jiublic-house, of 
Jermyn Street, and one of the gamest men 
upon the list.” 

“ It’s my flesh that’s beat me, sir,” said he. 
“It creeps over,me amazin’ fast. I .should 
fight at fliirteen-eight, and ’ere 1 am nearly 
seventeen. It’s the business that does ii. 
what with lollin’ about behind the bar all 
day, and bein’ afraid to refu.se a wet for fear 
of offendin’ a customer. It’s been the ruin 
of many a good fightiii’-man before me.” 

“ You should take to my job,” .said 
Harrison. “I’m a smith by trade, and l'\r 
not put on half a stone in fifteen yi-ars.” 

“Some take to one thing and some In 
another, list the most of us try to ’avc a 
bar-parlour of our own. There’s Will B'ood. 
that 1 beat in forty rounds in the middle of a 
snow.storm down Navcstock way, ’c driics a 
’.ackney. Young Firby, the niftian, ’c’s .1 
waiter now. Dick ’Umphrics sells coals 
’e was always of a genelinanlv disposition, 
(ieorge Ingleston is a brewer’s dravman. \\ i 
all find our own crib.s. But there’s one thing 
you are saved by livin’ in the country, and 
that is ’avin’ the young (’orintliians and 
bloods about town snuurkin’ you eternally in 
the face.” 

This was tl’.e last incomenicnce which 1 
shoiikl have ex])ected a famous prize-fighter 
to be subjected to, but .several bull faced 
fellows at the other side of the table noddcil 
their concurrence. 

“You’re right, Bill,” said one of them. 
“There’s no one has had more trouble with 
them than I have. In they conn- of an 
evenin’ into my bar, with the wine in their 
he.ads. ‘Are you Tom Owen the brui.ser?’ 
says one o’ them. ‘At your service, sir,’ 
says 1. ‘ Take that, then,’ says he, and it’s a 

clip on the nose, or a backhanded slap across 
the chops as likely as not. 'I’hen they can 
brag all their lives that they had hit Tom 
Owen.” 

“ D’you draw- their cOrk in return ? ” a.skcd 
Harrison. 

“ I argey it out with them. ' 1 say to them, 

‘ Now, gents, fightin’ is rny iifofession, and 1 
don’t fight for love any more than a doctor 
doctors for love, or a butcher gives away a 
loin chop. Put up a small [uirsc, master, and 
I’ll do you over and proud. But don’t 
expect th.at you’re goin’ to come here and get 
knocked about by a middle-weight champion 
for nothing.” 

“That’s my way too, Tom,” said my 
bufly neighbour. “ If they put down a 
guinea on the counter—which they do if 
they ’ave been drinkin’ very ’eavy-—I give 
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them what I think is about a guinea’s worth 
and take the money.” 

" liut if they don’t ? ” 

“ W hy, the^ it’.s a common assault, d’ye 
M’C. against the body of ’isi Mtijesty's liege, 
W illiam W arr, and 1 ’as 'em before the be.ak 
m\t niornin’, ;ind it's a week mr twenty 
>liillin’s.” 

.Meanwhile the supiter was in full swing 
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gnawed the joints to the bone, and then, 
with murderous horse-play, hurled the re¬ 
mains at their prisoners. Here and Acre 
the pale, a(iuiline features of a sporting 
t'orinthian recalled rather the I^orman type, 
but in the main these stolid, heavy-jowled 
faces, belonging (b men whose whole life was 
a battle, Wert: the nearest suggestion which 
we bate had in inotkin times of those fierce 
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'ine of those solid and imc.omprornising 
meals which pree.'iiled in the dafs of your 
grandfathers, and which may explain to some 
of you why you never .set eyes upon thill 
relative. 

(heat rounds of beef, saddles of inullon, 
''inoking lonfriies, veal and ham ])ies, 
inrkeys and chickens, and geese, with every 
'ariely of vegetables, and a succession of 
lievy sherries and heavy ales were the main 
■^cijile of the feast. It was the same me:d 
nid the same cooking as their Norse or 
tierniitn ancestors might have sat down to 
lourteen centuries before, and, indeed, as I 
looked through the steam of the dishes at 
the lines of fierce and rugged faces, and the 
mighty shoulders which rounded themselves 
over tile board, 1 could have imagined myself 
at one of those old-w'orld carou.sals of which 
I had read, where the savage company 


[lirntes and rovers from whose loins we have 
.S[)rung. 

Ami yet, as I looki d carefully from man to 
man in the line which faced me, 1 could see 
that the I'inglish, although they were ten to 
one, hiid not the giime eiitireh' to themselves, 
but that other races iaul shown that they 
could produce lighting-men worthy to rank 
with the liest. 

There were, it is true, no finer or 
hraver men in the room than jaekson and 
Jem lleleher, the one with liis magnificent 
figure, his small waist and Hercitlean 
shoulders ; the other as graceful as an old 
(Ireeian statue, with a head whose beauty 
many a sculptor hatl wished to copy, and 
with those long, delicate lines in shoulder 
and loins ancj iimbs,* which gave him the 
litheness and activity of a pantT.er, Already, 
as I looked at him, it seemed to me that 






there was a shadow of tragedy uiwn his face, 
a forecast of the day then hut a few months 
distant when a blow from a rarsjuet ball 
darkened the sight of one eye for ever. Had 
he stojjped there, with his unbeaten career 
behind him, then indeed ihe evening of his 
life might have betai as glorious as its dawn. 
Hut his proud heart could not (rermit his 
title to be torn from him without a struggle. 
If even now you can read how the gallant 
fellow, unable with his one eye to judge his 
distances, fought for thirty five minutes against 
his young and formidable opponent, and how, 
in the bittertiess of defeat, he was heard only 
to express his sorrows (or a friend who had 
backe^J him with all he possessed, and if you 
are not touched by the story there must be 
something wanting in you which should go to 
the making of a man. 

But if there were»no men at the tables who 
could have held their own against Jackson or 
Jem Belcher, there were others of a different 
rat:e and type who had ([ualities which made 
them dangerous bruisers. A little way down 
the room 1 saw the black fac'e and woolly 
head c)f Bill Kicljmond, in a purple-and-gold 
footman’s livery- -destined to be the pre¬ 
decessor of Molineaux, Sutton, and all that 
line of black boxers who have shown that the 
muscular power and insimsibility to pain 
which distinguish the African give him 
a peculiar advantage in the sports of 
the ring. He could boast also of the higher 
honour of having been the first born 
American to win laurels in the British ring. 
There also 1 saw the keen features of Dan 
Mendoza, the jew, just retired from active 
work, and leaxing bcdiind him a reputation 
for elegance and perfect science which has, to 
this day, inn er lieen exceeded, t The worst 
fault that the critics could find with him was 
that there was a want of power in his blows 
—a remark which certainly could not have 
been made about his neighbour, whose long 
face, curved tiose, and dark, fl.ashing eyes 
proclaimed him as a member of the same 
ancient race. This was the formidable 
s- Dutch Sam, who fought at nine stone six, 
and yet possessed such hitting powers, that 
his admirers, in after years, were willing to 
back him against the fourteen - stone Tom 
•Cribb, if each were strapped a-straddle to a 
bench. Half-a-dozen other sallow Hebrew 
Ikces showed how energetically the Jews of 
Houndsditch and Whitechapel had taken to 
the sport <of the Iand_of tlieir adoption, and 
. that in this, as in more serious fields of 
hura^ effort, they could hold their own with 
' :th« 
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It was my neighbour Warr who very good • 
humouredly pointed, put to me all the>c 
celebrities, the echoes of whose fame had 
been wafted down even to oftr little Susm.\ 
village.*-. * 

“There’s Andrew Gamble, the Irish 
champion,” said he. “It was ’e that biat 
Noah James, the Guardsman, and was after¬ 
wards nearly killed by Jem Belcher, in the 
’ollow of Wimbledon Common by Abber 
shaw’s gibliet. The two that are next 'im 
are Iri.sh also. Jack O'Donnell and Bill Ryan. 
W'hen you get a good Irishman you can't 
better ’em, but they’re dreadful ’asty. That 
little covt; with the leery face is Ctdd) 
Baldwin the (,'o.ster, ’im that they call the 
Bride of Westminster. ’K’s but five fiini 
seven, and nine stone five, but ’e’s got the 
’cart of a giant. 'K’s never been beat, aixl 
there ain’t a man within a stone of ’im that 
could beat ’im, except only Dutch .Sam. 
There’s George Maddox, loo, another o’ the 
same breed, and as good a man as ever 
pulled his coat off. The genelmanly man 
that eats with a fork, ’im wliat looks like a 
Corinthian, only that the bridge of ’is nose 
ain’t (juite as it ought to be, that's 1 lick 
’Um[)hries, the same that was cock of the 
middle-weights until Mendoza cut his comb 
for ’im. You see the other with the grey 
’ead and the scars on ’is face ? ” 

“ Why, it’s old Tom Faulkner the 
cricketer! ” cried Harrison, following the 
line of Bill Warr’s stubby forefinger. “ He’s 
the ftistpst bowler in the Midland.s, and at his 
best there weren’t many boxers in ICngland 
that could stand up against him.” 

“ You’re right there. Jack ’Arrison. ’hi 
was one of the three who came up to fight 
w'hen the,be.st men of Birmingham challenged 
the best men of London, ’li’s an evergreen, 
is Tom. l\'hy, he w'as turned five-and-fifty 
when he challenged and beat, after fifty 
minutes of it, Jack Thornhill, who was tough 
enough to take it out of many a youngster. 
It’s better to give odds in weight than in 
years.” 

“Youth will be served,” said a crooning 
voice from the other side of the tabic. 
“ Aye, masters, youth will be served.” 

'I'he man who had spoken was the most 
extraordinary of all the many curious figures 
in the room. He was very, very old, so olil 
that he was past all comparison, and no one 
by looking at his mummy skin and fish-likc 
eyes could give a guess at his years. A few 
scanty grey hairs still hung about his yellow 
scalp. As to his-features, they were scarcely 
human in their, disfigurement, for the deep 
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wrinkles and pouchings of extreme age had 
been added to a face which had always been 
ifrotestjuely ugly, and had been crushed and 
smashed in addition by many a blow. 1 had 
noticed this creature at thf beginiiing of the 
meal, leaning his chest against the edge of 
the table as if its support was a welcome one, 
ami feebly picking at the food which was 
placed before him. (Iradually, however, as 
Ills neighbours plied him with drink, his 
shoulders grew sqiiarer, his back stiffened, 
his eyes brightened, and he looked about 
him, with an air of suriwise at first, as if he 
had no clear recollection of how he came 
there, ;ind ttfterwards with an expression of 
dee[)cning interest, as he listened, with his 
ear scoojted up in bis haiul, to the (conversa¬ 
tion around him. 

“ That’s old Buckhorse,” whispered Cham 
pion Harrison. “He was just the same as 
th.at when I joined the ring twenty years ago. 
Time was when he was the terror of Ixtndon.” 

“ 'E was so,” said Bill Warn “ Ti would 


“ Youth will be served, masters,” droned 
the old man, shaking his head fniserablj^ , « 
“ Fill up ’is glass,” said Warn “ ’Er& 
Tom, give old Buckhorse a %up o’ liptrap- 
Warm his ’eart for ’im.” 

The old man^ ])oured a glass of neat gin 
down his shrivelled ihrotit, and the efl^t 
upon him was cxtniordinary. A light glim¬ 
mered in each of his dull eyes, a tinge of 
colour came into his wax-like cheeks, and, 
opening his toothless mouth, he stiddenly 
emitted a jteculiar, bell-like, .and most musical 
cry. hoarse roar of laughter from all the 
comptiny answered it, and flushed faces 
craned over each other to < ateh a glimpse of 
the veteran. , 

“ ’1 here's Buckhorse ! ’’ they cried. “ Buck- 
horse is coinin’ round again.” 

“You can laugh if you \ill, maslens,'' he 
cried in his l.ewkner Fane dialect, holding 
up his two thin, veincovered hands. “ It 
von’t be long that you’ll be able to see my 
crooks vich 'ave been on I'igg’s conk, and 
on jack Broughton’s, and on ’Arry Cray’s, 
;ind many another 
.good fightin’ man 
that was millin’ 
for a livin’before 
3 ^ur fathers could 
eat pap.” 

The (tonipany 
laughed tigain, and 
encouraged theold 
man by half-deri¬ 
sive and half-affec- 
tiontitc cries. 

“ 1 ,et ’em ’ave if, 
Buckhorse ! (live 
it’imi straight! 
Tell us how the 
millin’'coves did 
it in your time.” 


fight like a stag, and 
would let any 
swell knock ’im 
down for ’alf-a- 
crown. ’F. ’ad no 
face to spoil, d’ye 
see, for ’e was 
alw.ays the ugliest 
man in England. 
But ’e’s been on 
the shelf now for 
near sixty years, 
and it cost ’im 
many a heatin’ be¬ 
fore’e could under- 
stand that ’is 
strength was slip- 
pin’ away from 
’im.” 


e was 


that ard thtit 
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Portraits of Celebrities at Different Tunes of their Lives. 
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THE EMPRESS OK RUSSIA. 

■ 1 C haw imicli pleasure in repro¬ 
ducing here various inleresung 
jrortraits of the two chief per¬ 
sonages at the (Coronation in 
Moscow. On page 4 S 7 will he 
found a most interesting arti<le dealing 
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with this great event,, and in which many 
hitherto unpublished particulaft and unique 
illustrations are given. 
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From a Photo, by PuMeU A Bon^. 
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In 1859 he was sent out to Montreal, Canada, as assistant 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church. On his return, in 
i 860 , he was presented by the Duke of Argyll to tli(t 
parish of Roseneath, in succession to hi# father; was 
, • made D.D. of 

Edinburgh in 
1874 ; and in 
1886 one of 
Her Majestv’s 




second clerk 

: of 

the Cencral 

As.sembly. 

In 

1887 he V 

.'a s 

apiiointed 

by 

the Crown 

to 

the (ihair 

of 

C h u r 

eh 
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I'rilUt u Iiff A. I*. htiJ. 

History in the Uni- 
\ ersily of (iln.sgow. Dr. 
Story is also well known 
ill literature. He edited 
that standard work, 
" 'I'he Church of .Scot¬ 
land, I’a.sl and Present,” 
;ind also “.Scots Maga¬ 
zine,’’from 188510 1887 . 
Hellas written “ Robwt 
Story of Roseneath ” (a 
biography of his father), 
“ Memoir and Remains 
of l.h. Roliert l,ee,” 

** William Carsltires 
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one of the original founders of the Royal 
Scottish Water dolour Society, and is afko’a 
member of the Royal Society of Britislf 
Artists, l,ondon. He received’a diploma at 
the Melbourne International Exhibition, 











' Bandy Dogs. 


IJv William G. FitzGerald. 
o 


HEN you hear a man say he 
has “ led the life of a dog,” it 
is pretty safe to assume he has 
not been dandled in the lap of 
luxury for some time anterior 
to his plaint. But .surely, 
the publication of this article, the 
Ifjepffiir significance of the metaphor will 
dosi its force—if, indeed, the meaning be 
ndt completely reversed, so that inclusion in 
'4^'ndy Dog-dom will represent the Alpha 
.^iBd Omega of epicurean splendour. 

’ . The fact is, mere ordinary folk have not 
the remotest notion of the extravagant extent 
to which canine pets are pampered nowadays 
by their highly-placed mistresses; and so 
utterly astounding and fantastic are the 
details, that 1 propose giving chapter and 


verse, so to speak, for every statement made. 

The first photograph reproduced shows 
the reception-room of the Dogs’ Toilet Club, 


may judge from the illustration—is quite a 
sumptuous apartinent; and tht ordinary man 
on enterifig it may stumble over a costly 
occasion:^ table, or occasional dog, as the 
case may be. For many ladies leave their 
pets here while shopping; others bring the 
little creatures to be shampooed, brushed, 
combed, clipped, and attended to by a pm 
fessional chiropodist. Expensive sweetmeats 
are provided as a temporary solatium for tin- 
absence of the mistres.ses. 

The pictorial art of this handsome apart 
ment is distinctly canine ; so, too, are tin- 
contents of the glass-topped table seen on 
the left. I'his contains an interest!tig-- not 
to say surprising—collection of requisites !'or 
fashionable dogs. There are morning, after¬ 
noon, and evening coats; mourning outfits, 
travelling costumes, and bridal dresses lor 
woe unto the canine aristocrat that hath not 
on a wedding garment when occasion 



ipN'ew Bond Street—an institution certainly demands. But more of this hereafter. The 
^^eyotid the wildest dreams of the Battersea lady on the right has taken up the very latest 
j^riahs It w^as started by an enterprising sweet thing in dogs’ driving coats—the 
cultured lady, who had noticed the “Lonsdale”—made to measure, in fawn 
j^*^as wrath of the average domestic on cloth, lined with da* red silk; it has a cape 
/iptii® aslc^d to give a pampered pet its daily of the same that falls upon the iiet’s 
Everything about this club is of the shoulders, and a frill round the neck. This 
Whti«t; the (^pectus ^s in blue and ornate garment is finished off with two gold 
goM, with a deliciK! bow o^een ribbon at bells ; and the full collar is edged with fur 
The . match that on the dress of fhe mistress. 
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costume with a Medici collar d<t 
chinchilla. Other furs can be 



MAUAMK l.iaKJltlM-i;-S HUSfNIiSS CAUI'. 

W iierc did all this originate? In I’aris, 
i!tr city of eccentric, e.xtravagant moAs. 
1\ rluips I cannot do better than reproduce 
ihe business c.ard of Madame I.edoulde, 
wiiose sumptuous establishment in 
the Palais Royal (Oalerie d’Orleans) 
iii.iy be described as the ICldorado of 
I'andy Dog-dom. Not only does 
m.idame make dogs’ coats and frip- 
|ii iifs geiu'rally, but she also puldishes 
a canine fashion-book, of which an 
lAcellent notion may be gathered from 
tlic illustrations on this and the ne.\t 
page. 'I'hese animals are stuffed 
spci imens ; all the others portrayed 
in this article are “from life.” 

a moment 
which, bf 
the way, 
were photo¬ 
graphed in Paris 
s])ecially for 
The* Strand 

M A t; A Z I N E , 
thanks to the 
courtesy of M. 
Henri Durand, 
the agent for 
“Spratt’s Pa- 

—WKDDINti COSTUME. ~ .. .. 


such as sable and ermint;. 
gorgeous theatre dress is No. 3 ; itS^ 
rich bro('he velvet, with a collar 
Ne\t comes the array of 
'I'he dog on the left, 
whisker ” aitpearanCSS": 

"T" '''"Ttfit.v? 


made m 

trimmed with sable, 
dainty ling^eric (No. 4 ). 
with the “ mutton-chop 


but let us consider for 
till se d'ic canine fashions 




HANDKF.RCHIKKS AND HOOTS. 

(reminding one of the club waiter), is clothed 
in a dressing gown of thick silk, which protccte 
him from the matutinal draughts ; and h)s 
fellow-danSy is seen in a spotless chemise 
dc unit, which leaves uncovered the paws 
and tail. 

In the 
same 
g r o u i> 
are seen 


tent” in the French capital, 
and 1 must number the 
“ niodels ” in order that 
each may be briefly des¬ 
cribed. 

No. I is a splendid w’ed^ 
'ling toilet of white broch^ 
silk, trimnted with satin 
ribbons and orange 
blossom. No. 2 shows 
an imposing yinter visiting 




M«M KNING TOILKT. 


NO. .a.>-WlNTSR Ol 


a few other assorted night-shirts iS 
silk, gauze, and fiannfil, together 
with dogs’ handkerchiefs suitable 
for various occasions, and india- 
rubtw boots, laced and buttoned. 
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An appropriately lugubrious mourning 
toilbt is depicted in No. 5. This is made in 
black cloth^ velvet, or mousse/ine de soie, 

with a nice full 
collar. Of 
course, t li e 
handkerchief is 
cn suite. No. 6 
shows a lovely 
yachting “gown” 
of navy blue 
cloth, with an 
anchor em¬ 
broidered in 
white, red, or 
blue silk, match¬ 
ing the uniform 
of the crew. The name of the yacht always 
figures on these coiUs. 

No. 7 is a distinctly striking group. 'The 
dog behind on the left is wearing a visiting 
costume of green cloth trimmed with fine 
astrakhan. Next is seen a white flaniufl coat 
with hood, for travelling in Switzerland ; theli 
come the two dogs on the right, one of which 



N»». K, TWKKH THzWKLUNd COAT, VVI t il IMCKI f 
lOK RAILWAY TICKET. 


not necessary for Madame Ledouble tn 
measure tlfe dog herself. You just write for 
])atterns and fashion plates, and on choosing 
the outfit you receive careful instructions as 
to the measurement of your own pet, whii h 
instructions are carried out with surjivising 
alacrity and .s])lendour. 

but I am running along too quickly. Let 
us get liack to the bond .Street Toilet (!luli. 
In the photograph here shown we see a niic 
mild man shampooing a toy dog by means 
of a warm water-spray; and for this lu 



is clad in a sfiring coat 
of light cloth, and the 
other in a bright red 
and white garment, from 
whose pocket peeps a 
silken mouchoir. 

No. 8 is a substantial 
travelling costume in 
Scott'h tweed, with a 
pull - over collar, and 
pocket for railwaj-ticket, 
which latter is also 
shown. 

Of course there are 
also bathing-dresses for 
Brighton, Dieppe, and 
Troqville. And it is 





receives his two guineas a week. Tin 
big bath .seen in the background, on 
.the right, is for more unwieldy animals, 
who are unfortunately apt to give n 
bit of trouble. It is idle to say the 
dogs like this kind of thing ; they du 
not, .although yolks of eggs arc used 
instead of soap, which irritates the 
skin of these pam]icred little creatures. 
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Occasionally an aristocratic mistress is 
dreadfully afraid her doggie will catch 
,iild, leading^ to lung troubles and other 
dreadful things. Sometimes, too^ the pet’s 
(iwiier will exijress a wish to “see it done” 
niiicli to the disgust of the operator, bo he 
rii|iper or shampooer. For the lady will 
1111011 throw herself on the dirty floor near the 
I rath (unmindful of her own eighty-guinea 
dress) and keep u[) a running fire of oral 
01 insolation. “ Now, it won’t last long, 
I’lirdie.” “ Ah ! ’oo’s all dripiiing-wet, little 
darling ; but 
noil soon be 
d'v.” “ Don’t 

|iiill Ilirdie so, 
naughty man.” If 
onlylhe“naughty 
man’’dared s|)eak 
his mind ! 

I tontistry, of 
oourse, forms an 
im])ortant item in 
oanine toilet 
dubs, both in 
I. o n don a n d 
I’aris. Many a 
pot drig is to be 
soon in the liois 
whose teeth are 
as false as its 
(omjilexion or 
rather colour ; 
for fashionable 
dogs in the gay 
capital are fre- 
ipiently dyed to 
meet the e.xigen- 
cies of a (xissing 
moik. 

During one of 
my visits to the 
interesting Hond 
Street institution, 
a Skye terrier 
was brought ii^ 
to have two teeth 
extracted; the 
lee was half a guinea. And there is a special 
assistant retained for cleaning dogs’ teeth— 
obviously as perilous a pastime as big game 
shooting; it is done with an ordinary tooth- 
Itrush and some table salt. I should mention, 
though, that some toy dogs iviU have a 
perfumed dentifrice used; they do not like 
salt. 

We now come to an exceedingly interest¬ 
ing part of the toilet club—the clipping of 
pet poodlesS .In the photograph is seen the * 
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premier dog-clipper, Mr. W. R. Brown, of 
Regent Street, whose dexterity and skit! are 
such that he is justly entitled to lay claim (as 
he does) to the designation of ‘'artist.” 

It is not high art, but it is wonderful in its 
way ; notice the* design cut in the poodle’s 
hair. Poor jieaceful “Moiiton” can n#ver 
know the true inwarilness of the desperate 
struggle going on above him. It de|>iets tl'.e ' 
(lorliett-Mitchell prize light that took place 
in New Orleans; anil the linglish champion 
has ap|)arenlly just received the knock out 
blow. In the 
ordinary (xiurse 
ol Nature, both 
IMigilistS grad¬ 
ually vanish - -1 
nuan the dog’s 
hair grows ; and 
at the end of 
e V e r y m o n t h 
(when Mouton is 
clipped) they 
either make their 
appearance in a 
Irish round, or 
thiy give place 
to another pat¬ 
tern something 
|)astoral, perhaps, 
with trees and 
things in it. 

Brown is a 

smart man. 

quite a character 
in his way. On 
the morning of 
a certain Derby 
D.ay he cut in 
the hair of his 
own iioodle an 
inelegant race¬ 
horse, with a 
suggestion of the 
courseandcrowd, 
leaving under¬ 
neath a fin(;patch 
of woolly hair in 
which the winner’s name might be cliiiped in 
a few minutes. 'Phis last detail Brown pro¬ 
cured direct from the course by special 
telegram; the name was instantly filled in 
—or cut out; and then the clever clipper, 
dog and all, went round the town in search 
of the lucky owner of the winning horse, the 
result being ^that the “ pictorial ” poodle— 
in a truly interesting condition - - changed 
hands for £100. 

The plipper, Brown, assures me he 



MR. BROWN AT Wf)RK. 

From a Photo, by Rubinton, Rty«nt Sirtel^ iV. 














frequently has great difficulty in persuading 
people that these designs are actually worked 
in the dog’s hair, or coat. Now, I have 
seen him at work with his battery of 
machine-clippers (see illustration), razors, 
and .sdssors of ever}’ shape and size. 1 
say “ shape ” advisedly, 
because some of this 
“artist’s” scissors are 
curved in queer ways, 
so as to get into small 
corners when reproduc¬ 
ing fine lace on the 
poodle’s back. The 
man will cut anything 
on your dog even 
elaborate crests. 

l,et me show you 
“Zulu,” a fine poodle 
belonging to M rs. Beer, 
of (Ihcsterfield Cardens 
—to whose courtesy 1 
am indebted for the 
photograph. “ Zulu ” 
bears the crest of his 
master and mistress- 
a pelican feeding its 
nest of young ones with blood from its 
own breast. The motto is sum- Peine 
— proliablya hint to the poodle*to remain 
passive in the clipper’s hands. By the way, 
the difficulty ex^xirienced in clipping a dog 
greatly depends on the animal’s disposition. 
Mr. Brown and his 
wife have done five 
in a single day, but 
three is al«)ut the 
average. like our¬ 
selves, the pet poodle 
is cursed with a sen¬ 
sitive cuticle, and its 
least movement has 
to be watched during 
the clipping lest it 
should be cut — a 
misfortune which 
would also damage 
the^operator’s artistic 
reputation. 
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Some of the more intricate lace pattens 
take two sittings to complete, and after ih, 
design is once traced, the d^g has to I,, 
clipped and shqj/ed about once a 'moii;!!. 
The charg^ for working out a difficult patum 
or “set scene” is £2 2s.; the clippings! 
an invohed monogram or coronet c-osts from 
25s. to 30s.; and a sovereign is a.sked Im 
“ plain treatment.” Brown has one caniiR 
client on his books whose owners, being Iri.'-h 
and rabid Home Rulers, will have nothim; 
depicted on his back but a big shamrock ; 
yet another poodle bears testimony to 1 ir 
master’s patriotism by carrying aliout a quaiiu 
looking thistle, the prickly part being cun 
ningly fashioned from the animal’s own 
stubbly bristles. 

Here is a third t.\ 
ample of Mr. Brown s 
Iteciiliar art; tlii.- 
poodle is marked with 
a lion rampant - -prc 
sumably representing 
its owner’s crest. As 
a rule, an article fmin 
a toilet ca.se — huii 
brush or sceiit-hottlr 
stopper- is sent to tlu- 
c.lip])er, and from this 
he copies the mono 
gram. Mr. Brown 
iikewi.se trains dogs ol 
all breeds to perform, it 
being(juitc fashionaidc 
for these little caniiu 
.swells to ])0.sscss such 
accomplishments as 
skirt dancing^, tight-rope walking, and [tiano 
playing. 1 need scarcely tell you that the 
slightest attempt at these feats suffices. And 
it is curious to note that the value of pet dogs is 
in an inverse ratio to their size. Mr. Brown 
recently .sold a bkack-and-tan terrier, weigh 
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• iiig exactly zooz., for ^£40; so let no one 
^.ly that the lap-dog’s outfit is more costly 
liian the lap-dog himself. 

In the nexf photograph js seen an expert 
lady tailoress at work upon some stylish dog- 
coats. She is putting the finishing touches 
10 the “ Warwick.” This is a promenade 
costume in fine 
lirown cloth, shot 
with pink, lined 
with rose-coloured 
silk, fastened with 
a 15-carat gold 
(lasp, and further 
ornamented with 
a doultle ruching 
at the neck like 
a lad) 's cape. The 
coat on the ma¬ 
chine is in dull 
red velvet, lined 
with white moire. 

( thserve the large 
scent-bottles near 
the seamstress ; 
for these dainty 
garments //nts/ be 
|Hrlumed, other¬ 
wise the cajttious 
evince a sudden 
garment selected. 

Ihit the aristocratic dog’s wardrobe also 
eoniains otitfits for .special occasions, I 
ha\e seen a yellow satin coat trimmed with 
lloniton, and priced at ten guinofts. An 
olil lavourite, seventeen years of age, was 
shown to me, and on being re- 
'luested to examine his coat (of fine 
' loth lined with costly .sable) I found 
a small electro magnetic ap[)lianue 
sewn between the cloth and the fur 
lining. This dog was a bit of a 
hy[)ochondriac- - always fancying he 
was ill; he did, however, occasion¬ 
ally suffer from pneumonia and 
backache. * 

It is absurd td suppose that all 
kinds of dogs wear these garments ; 
lor example, no one would think 
of putting a coat on a Chow-Chow. 

On the other hand, dachshunds are 
sometimes provided with warm 
coats, and sealskin waistcoats also, 
mainly because they are apt to run 
through pretty long grass, and in 
fiiis way, being short-legged, get 
their precious little stomachs wet, 

(hus inducing various parlous canine 
ills. Weddijig garments are always 
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canines might (.^nd do) 
dislike to the expensive 


attractive; and of course, on such 
occasions, her ladyship’s pet is very ntuch 
en suite. The little anim.al’s interest in the 
function may be infinitesimal—-he may even 
regard the whole business with fierce loath¬ 
ing; still, he as dressed. The Maison 
l,edouble turns out wedding coats in white, 
yellow, and crim¬ 


son satms trim¬ 
med with orange 
blossom at the 
neck, and with 
white satin 
leaders ; these 
coats cost about 
eat'h- * 

Should the 
newly-made bride 
wish to take her 
darling with her 
on the honeymoon 
trip, the dog-maid 
(no sinecure, this) 
swiftly changes 
I'ido’s garments, 
fcplacing the gor¬ 
geous wedding 
outfit with a neat 
travelling suit of box-cloth, complete with hood 
and jiockets for handkerchief, railway ticket, 
and bi.scuit - -the latter by way of refreshment 
en route. If you think the toy dog is hustled 
into the guard’s van, you are grievously 
mistaken. He is carefully placed in a travel¬ 
ling kennel, such as is seen in the photograph. 
This is really a beautiful hand-bag of cow-hide 


■li. ■v.i;.’-- 
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or crocodile, silver-mounted, and costing from 
foi» to ten guineas. It is well ventilated, 
and supplied with lambs’ wool mats. The 
wire gratinjjf is heavily gilt, or plated ; and 
there is a leather tlaj) which may be let 
down at the dog’s bed-timw, or when the sun 
is too pov/erful for his eyes. Now, consider 
for a moment the grou|) of costly canine 
trifles seen in the accompanying illustration. 


I will descril)c each briefly, commenc¬ 
ing with the top left-hand corner: (i) 
dress collar of pure white ivory, in imita¬ 
tion of that affected by the human genus 
dude, it has a neat, black lie; (2) collar of 
different shape, with tie, gold bell, and white 
silk leader ; (3) dainty lace-borOercd dog’s 
handkerchief of .soft white silk; (4) three 
gold collars; (5) packet of 24 tiny hairpins, 
speciiilly made for the toifet of lady jtoodles : 
(6) neat gold bracelet or Irangle ; (7) gold 
collar ; (8) ditto ; (9) collar of golden rings, 
price ^15: (to) dress bracelet. for lady 
poodle, consisting of jmr()le satin bow with 
diamond buckle, valued at ^45 ; lastly, we 
have a fine cambric handkerchief, and a 
silver collar. 

These were [thotograjthcd by our own 
artist at Barrett’s, in Piccadilly -a gorgeous 
establishment, whose proprietors make a 
si)ecial feature of catering for dandy dogs. 
It takes a jot to surprise Mir. Henry Barrett 
—to whom I am indebted for^several photo¬ 
graphs. 

Dogs’ coats range in price from one to> 
three guineas; collars from a soyereign to# 


;^6o, some being of 18-carat gold fastened 
with a diamond brooch. Dogs with small 
heads and fat necks wear “^arness.” This 
is an elaborate,arrangement of straps with 
gold antf silver mounts, whereby the pet is 
led from«a ring on its back. Messrs. Barrett 
recently carried out an order for a certain 
noble lady, who wanted a gold - mounted 
tandem and four-in-hand harness— technically 
perfect—so that she 
might “ drive her 
(canine) team afield " 
down Bond .Street 
and in the park. 

'I’he mistress does 
/w/ carry her pet's 
handkerchief; this 
would be an un 
pardonable breach of 
canine etiquette. 
The perfumed cam¬ 
bric or silken square 
is co(|uettishIy .stuck 
in I'itlo’s own coat 
pocket, so that it 
may be available for 
use on wet days, 
when those low 
omnibuses, carls, 
and cabs splash so 
horribly. 

The little Maltese 
here shown is called 
“ Dandy ” approi'ritilely enough ; and he 
is dres.si'd (juietly and neatly, but in the best 
of taste- as these things go. His coat 
colour photography is still a thing of the 
future -is of crimson velvet lined with white 
silk ; and he has a nice curb-chain bracelet. 
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worth five guineas, on his left paw. 

In winter Dandy wears a fur coat; 

.ind I may say that these garments 
are usually linil with seal and sable, 
their cost ranging up to ten c# fifteen 
guineas. 

Dogs’ bracelets or bangles cost* 
in gold, from two to ten guineas 
each ; and in silver from is.s. to 30s. 

In Paris, these ornaments are fre¬ 
quently seen studded with precious 
Moiies, rendering the pet a most 
desirable piece of portable property. 

.\nd the gems used vary according 
to the breed of dog. 

Why, the very combs and brtishes 
used on canine toilet-tables are as 
ensiiy as (dioice of materials can 
make them. The hair-brushes are 
s|n. i,ially designed so that the hairs 
staiul at a (certain angle, thus facili¬ 
tating the treatment of tangled 
(natural) coats. 'J'hree or four large 
blushes are fust used ; then come 
tile finer kinds, and la.stly the combs, 
which are made in .steel, silver, 
buffalo horn, and tortoise-shell. The 
brushes cost from 5s. to lo.s. 6d. 
each (dog’s name in gold or silver • 
extra, of course); ;ind the cheaper 
kind of combs are sold at Barrett’s 
li)i 3s. 6 ( 1 . and 5.S. 6d. 

I'astidious folk sometimes design 
eullars in silver or gold for their 
own dogs ; and big dogs often ^ 
h.i\ e solid silver collars made for them \ with pairs of dogs. A number of gold and 

notice two of these in the next jiicture. silver couples and pretty bracelets are shown 

The fact is, money is literally tio object in the above illustration ; it will be seen that 

where aristocratic pet dogs are concerned, the last-named tirnaments lock on the dogs’ 

paws, thus# (jbviating to certain extent the 
annoyance of periodical loss of valuable 
jewellery. By tlie way, anyone who has seen 
a lady trying to letid two playful pel dogs in 
the West-end will at once appreciate the u.se 
of the eouijles. 

There .are fashions in ladies' dogs just as 
thcTe are in dresses ;ind millinery. The 
King Charles and Blenheim spaniels, once 
so popular, have quite lost caste in the 
“luipper suckles.” On the other hand, a 
Yorkshire terrier, weighing only 2 }4\h., was 
recently sold for eiglity guin(;as, and was 
considered cheap at that. 

I asked how the changes in fashionable 
Mr. Barrett tells me he has often made muzsks dogs came about, and was told that in this, 

fit gold and silver- as though such would»be as in other matters. Royalty leads the way. 

more tolerable than the “regulation pattern”; Suppose the JPrincess of Wales’s favourite 

also leaders consisting of long chains of fine dog, for the time being, is a Chow-Chow, and 

gold, and golden couples for promenading in due time that exalted animal die®. Then 
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Her Royal Highness will prolxibly visit 
some big dog show and choose a new jiet - 
perhaps a Japanese J)ug (a weil-bred s])ecinien 
will now felieh from fifty to loo guineas); a 
small white Pomeranian (Princess Beatrice's 
favourite); a Spitz, or a small French bull- 
terrier. In any case, the 'Princess’s choice 
decides the fashion in pet dogs; though, of 
course, other considerations also operate to 
work the change. Yorkshire terriers are very 
popular just now. 'Phe funny little dog seen 
in this pliotograph is a Yorkshire : and apart 


I 
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from his gorgeous velvet coat, bracelets, and 
brooch he is worth eighty guineas. 

In the accompanying photograph is 
depicted a dog-basket or drawing-room 
lounge. It is liiud with seal-skin and 
trimmed with bright red satin to match the 
decorations of the aparthient. These 
baskets are also made by Bai»ett’s, lined 
with satin, 
plush, and bro¬ 
cade, Baskets 
are now being 
ordered which 
canheattached 
to cycles, so 
that the mis¬ 
tress can take 
her own daily 
exercise and 
give her be¬ 
loved pet an 
airing at one 
and the same 
time. 

The well¬ 
being of these 
toy dogs is 
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studied to a truly ama/ing degree. What 
could ])ossibly be more comical than the fuliv 
equipiicd canine dandy here shown ? Tlii^ 
black-and-tan terrier is dressed for a morniii" 
call with his mistress, who will leave her pel's 
card a^f well as her own, this extraordinarv 
custom heing considered necessary if there 
hajipens to be a toy dog at the house alioiit 
to be visited. Look at the little animals 
(juaint tie and collar ; and his card (ta.sc, 
sticking out of the front of his coat. The fair 
Parisieyne, on hearing of ordinary sobii 
English customs, is contemptuously amused, 
and probably exclaims: “ Mais ! e’es! dro/e" 
But the leaving of her dog’s card on a 
fellow-pet during the morning drive--this 
she consiejers in no wise funny. 

And yet this 
fashion is now 
fairly with us : 
and, absurd as 
it is, there arc 
still more 
outrageous 
canine modes 
to folio w . 
Here you have 
a good view of 
wet weather 
dogs’ boots: 
pretty little 
rubber go 
loshes, with 
black studs or 
buttons. Our 
artist photo- 
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,_,,:,|>lu-d the set at Messrs. AtlofT and 
*‘V>iiuan’s, in Bond Street. 'I'he hoot 
i.i! Big orcasion.s, however, is that sliown 
i:; the next ijjiistration ; you may see tlie 
, e”iniil for yourself at Barrett's, in Piccadilly. 

1 jiis l>ot)t is 
^(ift brown 
Kiissia, with 
,i nice silk lace 
:.i match; the 

I of four is 
made to inea- 
-cre for two 
aiiineas. 'I'lie 
niliher goloshes 
.lie sometimes 
warn by rheu- 
nial ie dogs ; 
lUlirrs wear 

llirin beetuise, while in London, they suffer 
Hum a fool eomplainl ctiused by the metallit; 
giit on the rotuls. 

Now, as to rliet; Imt in regtiril to tliis ptirl 
111 the article 1 must acknow- 
Itclge mv indebtedness to the 
uril known canine “ vet.,” Mr. 

(Kollu rham, of Soutli Molton 
Mice!. Here is an astounding 
fli t vouched for by my informant 
I here is in the W'est end of 
I oiidon a poodle for whose con- 
Mimption a |irinie leg of mutton 
is cooked regularly every day, 
anil the dog demolishes the joint. 

.\ little less startling is the case 
of the greyhound, who has the 
first anil choicest cuts off the 
jiiint below stairs ! ' ''*' ” ' 

But it is when their pets are sick 
dial ladies of high degree cast comrnon sense 
' onipletcly overboard. 'I'lu; fJl.shionable 
' inline surgeons are not easily astonished as 
’•ini may imagine. At the same time, ladies 
vive them infinite trouble by their in¬ 
numerable questions, not to mention the 
demonstrative agony they suffer over the 
ailments of their,darlings. 'I'he Earl and 

f 'ounless of -burst into the very dingy 

surgery of an eminent “vet.” one day and 
asked after the health of a sick pug, who lay 
there in a basket; the little brute was a 
monument of ugline.ss. “ He is dying, my 
lord : dying, my lady,” replied the “ vet.” (a 
most correct man), with a sympathetic catch 
in his voice. 

1 ady-at once became hysterical; she 

threw herself prostrate on the dusty flbor in 
her superb dress and sobbed aloud, com- 
tnanding the dignified surgeon to kneel down 


and pray for the departing pug. The noble 
e.yl, too, was deeply moved, but he controlled 
his emotion, merely gkaring at the boflles 
on the shelves and snitiing audibly. 

It is amusing to learn that Mr.’Rotherham 
occasionally re- 
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(I’l VOS letters 
tliiitt from his 
patients ; that 
is to say, rc- 
(lui'sis for his 
servitvs which 
purport to 
conu’ fruin the 
tl o *4 s t h V m - 
selves. 1'he 
following* is a 
M'ly droll ex¬ 
ample 

, <' \V., 

24 ihI Jaiuiary, 1S96. 

Dkau I)k. iiKKiiAM, As i1m') say in AiiK’rica, 
I Itvl “ i«a) siiK " (liis inuniiiij^ : s<i iin)llu*r idls uic 
lt>\\iiU‘ aii<l ask y«Mi U> call lure as »,aily as |H>ssihle 
allci vttHi\ini' ihis. I am not ;\i all 
ncivtais as to my not Icclin^^ well : Imt 
as jxKir imtiluT is mnuriiinj; the lt)ss of 
my laiclc “ I’uck,’’ slic naliually fctis 
aii\itais a)>«mi me. 1 v\ill icli you liow 
I leel, .so that yt)U may in some ineasurt; 
be j^uiiled in your tieatmeiil of nty 
iiitlisposiiion. ^ uu must jx'omisc not to 
tell mother, hut she ^ave a rliniHtr last 
evening, amt I iiid enjoy myself. I 
had suih a l(»l of nice thinj;s I Do 
3du tliink it is possible tor ilieiii to have 
made me feel as I do? I was in great 
pain during the iiij.'ht, so that fK»or 
mother ami myself did not have a wink 
sleep. .At ei^hl o'clock this morning 
1 was dteadlidly sick, ami my ptior head 
i^ tcrrlhly hot, ami diflieull to hold up. 
My eyes will not keep open ; and my 
lovely tail, which y<m have adtuiretl .so 
often, is a <lisgrnce l<* me ; if hangs straigld down, 
anti will not *‘url a wee hit. I am (juile .a.shanicd of 
it. Do rrome .soon, and l>e tlie good doctor you have 
always lK.-en. 

V<»ur grateful patient, 

Nkjcy. 

When m'( k dogs “ lie up ’ ..t home, they 
.nrc eonsLinlly led with the hie.'ists of 
(ihe.'isant.s, .served on silver. Old “Noble,” 
the Queen’s collie, w-ts once found suffering 
from indigestion, brought on by a too 
])lentiful supply of the above-named delicacy. 
Canine invalids in hospital arc usually visited 
at least once a day by their mistresses, who 
will probably produce- from the carriage 
whole roast partridges, hares’ tongues, or 
sweetbreads ; and Mr. Rotherham knows of 
one little i)am])cred brute whose jt^ded palate 
would reject everything save ptarmigan. 

But could anything he more ludicrous than 
this coated, booted, and generally weather- 
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protected pug ? 

Tl^ umbrella 
was actually made 
by Messrs, tkrrctt 
in such a way that 
it could not be 
dislodged, no 
matter how ob- 
no.sious it became 
to the wearer. 

It 0[)encd the 
moment it was 
pressed down on 
to the |)lig’s back ; 
and it co^t live 
guiiKSi,s. 

l!ut to return 
to the sick i«Ms. 

Some doting mis 
tresses .send their 
suffering dogs to 
the “vet.'s” house 
to lie boardtd 
there under the 
surgeons con¬ 
stant care. No\y 
and then the latter is obliged to intercept 
the extravagant dainties brought for his 
patient, and substitute plain, wholesome food. 
,, Here is a funny story in this connection. 
One of the leading canine specialists was 
sent for by a titled lady to .see her poodle, 
who was in a bad way. 'J’he moment the 
animal came into the drawing room, the dog- 
doctor knew it wars a case of over-feeding ; 
so “ Jar'ko ” was sent with tremendous pomp 
to the surgeon’s house to be treated. His 
anxious mistress did not neglect him, though. 
Twice a day, a splendid carriage drove up, 
and a footman brought round to the surgeon’s 
man a massive silver dish, whereon rejiosed 
.some succulent bird. “ How is Jaeko to-day ?” 
the footman would ask, according to instruc¬ 
tions. “Well, a little belter, James; but still 
poorly,” the other would reiily. 'I'he surgeon’s 
man would then take the tempting meal round 
to the stables, eat it with immense relish, 
and then clean and polish the silver ready 
for the exchange dish, which he knew would 
be brought along in a few hours. Tor many 
days this went on, till at last the surgeon 
remarked to his man ; “ 1 shall have to be 
sending Jacko home soon.” “ Don’t do it 
yet, sir,” was the earnest and unexpected 
reply ; “ 1 never lived so well in my life.’’ 

Anothei really clevef canine “ vet.” with a 
lucrative practice told me he* had a simple 
way of treating ladies’ pampered pets. On 
receiving aftn over-fed toy dog, he would put 


him into a clis-. 
used brick o\vn 
with a crust m 
hrlad, an onioi,, 
and an old Ikjci. 
When the doe 
gnawed the bread 
the surgeon wrote 
to the mistir^s 
that the dear litili- 
thing was “ doiiii; 
nicely.” When it 
c o m m e n c v d 
operations on 1 In- 
onion, word wa> 
sent tiht the j)i t 
was “ detddediv 
lictlcr”; hut win n 
thcanimal tackle d 
the hoot, the lady 
was respectfully 
informed tliat In r 
darling w.i-, 
“ready to be n- 
m o V c d ” - a 
rational, if drastie, 
cure, lliyond (jucslion, the fmcsl ctinim- 
hospital in Turoiic is Spratl’s Sanatorium at 
liccldington, which is under the sujicrvi.sion 
of Mr. Allred Sewell, the lamous caiiini- 
surgeon. 'I'his institution has numhereil 

among its in-patients the cri-mf de la creme of 
Dandy Dog-dom ; and the jicrfcction of the 
scientific arrangements must be seen to lx 
believcfl. 

It is not unusual for dogs to ’oe ordered to 
Brighton, Bournemouth, and other resorts on 
the south coast, for a change of air- cspcci 
ally if the complaint is a troublesome cough. 
Many a ermine invalid, too, has been specially 
taken all the way to the Riviera—Nice, 

Mentone, Hytires, Biarritz, Monte Carlo -- 
.solely for the benefit of its health. And, of 
course, it would lie wrajiped in swansdown 
en route, and not left out of sight, lest those 
horrid railway porters should treat the precious 
darling harshly. Mr. Alfred Sewell, the 
eminent amine speciali.st, living in the vicinity 
of Eaton Square, was once telegraphed for 
from Oxford, a pet dog having broken its leg 
through a fall downstairs. It wa.s, however, 
so late at night that Mr. Sewell wired back, 

“ l^st train gone.” The next mes.sage from 
the dog’s mistress read, “Take special.” 
He did, and it cost £,20. 

Jn large and fashionable houses the dogs 
(two or three is the usual number kept) have 
a special servant to minister unto their 
countless wants; and the position of d(^- 
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maid, as I have hinted elsewhere, is one of 
i;rave responsibility. Her charges must be 
i.iiil to re.st in their sumptuous little beds at a 
eertain.huur Jkthey must be up early for their 
lialh, and llien taken outf for a»walk or a 
drive. Or perhaj)S a manservant is retained 
at year to perform these olffices. In 

liiai case a specially fitted bath would be 
installed in the house, together with a com¬ 
plete outfit of expensive toilet article.s. Thus 
the actual cost of the canine menage —having 
in mind the e.xtensive warilrobe necessary, 
not to speak of the jewellery—can safely be 
Iomputed at hundreds ol pounds a year. 

.\nd yet, with all this, dandy ^ogs die like 
their humbler brethren — probably much 
siioner. 'I’hen comes the funeral, with its 
til avers, carriages, 


this might be magnificent, but it was notfjtj 
business ; so he declined the commissiem, 

Mr. Rotherham knows of dozeas of rases . 't 
in which toy dogs liave had Cjtistly funerals, 
I’ets that die in town are usually buried at ■ 
the country seat of tlie family. In this , 
surgeon's canine* cemetery lies one dog that,g 5 
was brought from l■■l•ance. liiii liere is a r 
poetic funeral card that spetiks lor itself; 
note that it contains liopciul hints of a 
canine hereafter — “another place,” as they <■ 
say in Parliament. 

Hut listen to Mr. Rotherham's record ca.se. 
“A year or two ago 1 was called to the 
{'irosvenor Hotel to sec a dog. When I 
entered the room 1 saw a yoiim'; man 
stretched on the hearthrug. 1 thought 
I had been called 


.mil marble inonu 
Hu nts. I am not 
jesting. An illus 
I rated article has 
already ap|)ttarcd 
in Tiik Str.vnii 
on the 
I li igs' (leiiietery, 
situated, ajipro- 
prialely, in Hyde 
I’tirk. .Mr. Kolhcr- 
haiii, the canine 
specialist, lets an 
extensive burying 
ground of the same 
kind on his jiro- 
perty at Ncasden. 

Mr. Kenyon, 
the gentle, .sympa¬ 
thetic undertaker 
of litlgware Road, 
tells me he was 
sent for in hot 
haste one Saturday 
tifternoon. He was 
out at the time, 
but he called on 
the Sunday ■ 
thinking, of coursa, 
that he W'as re¬ 
quired to take an 
order for the burial 

of an ordinary Christian. It w.as not so. 'I'he 
deceased was a pet dog that had met with a 
tragfc death in the street beneath a coal cart. 
I'he lady tearfully explained that she wanted 
the body embalmed, and then placed in a 
glass coffin, so that she could have poor dear 
“ Friskie ” with her all days—even to the con¬ 
summation of her own ; the two would then 
be interred together. Mr. Kenyon thought 


IN MEMORY OF DON CARLO, 

Boro is Ooemte;, September. 1875, 

Died in tondoo. 19tb Hay, 1888. 

My truHty frieud iu lonely years 
Tity little liie in ntt. 

And tbuu art laid mother earth 
Amid the City • roar 
I watcheil thee weak and weaker grow. 

And dim and glared thine eye, 

^d though thou only wen a dog, 

1 wept to Mr tiiee die. 

While tending thee with loving band 
Thy Uteat glance was mine. 

1 have found love in human bearta, 
liut not Auch love a» tbioe. 

Amt oO at eveninga social huur 

I Hit ill ftulitude. 

And thmk on all thy hlaael«M life, 

:>() gentle and en good. 

Amber Dog they brought to toe, 

Ol birth and lineage true. 

But ID my grief I failed to trace 
The virtues found in you. 

CompanioD of my merry niooda 
And soother of my woes. 

The ooly grief thy life did cause 
Was when that life did dose. 

* And maskind's cold and selftsh creed 
Dentes when Ide shall end. 

A compensating future state 
For you ia\ faithful friead 
But when I reach theothtir shore, 

And wslk the g«ld«i street, 

May I 'mongst loved and loet once flnfi 
) OB sittinr at tbcu feet. 

E. MaeKsr. 


to see /i/'m ; but I 
fomid 1 was mis- ,5. 
taken. The dog ‘1 
was (lead, the ^ 
ciimstaiiccs being ’f 
tliese: The gentle-.% 
man had occasion 
p» go out, so he 
sluil bis dog in the ■* 
sitting room. The 
(log protested V 
strongly in his .jf 
absence -• niuin% 'fi 
by disfiguring the j 
door, and driving 
several other , 
visitors nearly • 
crazy with amtin- 
uous howls. tV'hen 
the master re- ■ 
turned, the hotel 
people com¬ 
plained, wlierc- 
u|)on the young . 
gentleman pro¬ 
ceeded to cli.istise 
his demonstrative 
pel which cluis- ■: 
tisement took the 
form of a running ,, 
kii^k that ended 
tlie dog’s days. 

“ The remorseful man's nqiaration resolved 
itself into a gorgeous funeral. There was a 
purple velvet pall, two broughams (one for 
the coffin ami one for the mourners), and 
three guineas’ worth of flowers—chiefly lilies 
of the valley. A leaden shell was made and 
inclosed in a*polishcd mahogany coffin, with 
silver fittings and name-plate. A touch of 
ronuuice was given to this uniipie function • 
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when, just as the 

leaden shell was p' i*"" ' 

abefut to be fi!' 

sealed up,, the K to *»« *o« 

impetuous young ■ 

fellow was seen to ■ ja . . « w < «. 

put in with the if * 

dog’s remains a I W(i« ai*A • 

packet of letters 11 * * 

and a gold locket |ij ®* ' 

containing hair. ] :ij ~ 

imagine the dog t' 

must have he- > 

longed to thechiel _‘ y- -:----/ . 

mourner’s de- n 

Ceased .lady love.” 

This funeral, Mr. Kotherhain assures me, 
cost ;^,?o or .^40 ; and the funniest thing 
about it was that the surgeon himself was 
requi’sted to ‘‘ follow.” He consented to do 
this, and was forthwith provided with a white 
silk sash and a satin rosette. Another very 
interesting dog’s funeral was fine (airried out 
by a London undertaker, .although the 
remains were to be interred in the tomb of 
the sorrowing master’s ancestors in .Sicily. 
The dog’s body was, of course, emhahued ; 
and the headstone was sent with it. 

A typical dog’s ftmcral-card is reproduced 
■ here. “ Monkey ” was a quaint little York¬ 
shire ; and his mis- 
t.jtessan enor- JJV 
mously rich w'oman, j 
and a great believi:r 
in Sir H e n r y 
Thompson had 
hi.s r^'innins cre¬ 
mated. “Monkey’s” 
cinerary tirn, shown 
in the accom|)a liv¬ 
ing photograph, pro 
bably represents the 
very highest pin¬ 
nacle of (tlefieascfl) 

Dandy Dog-doni. 

It cost sLx fiiim/n J 


will l«f wer mtmorv 
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guineas, being in' 
' '1 the form of 
11 solid tortoise. 

to Xair Koaing tinnembranu ■ sheji Sedan cliair, 

•• • * i enamelled all 

Bear Illlle monlteg, 1 «ver the front 

* 11 sides in th, 

Wba »i.b actobtr a.af, ,893, | most costly man 

Agtft t0>4 ^tara. H inlaiil 

_ ■ with brillianis. 

If rubie.s, emerald'. 

tap har mtmon pvavo. l' , , 

and jiearls; i),,. 

'' ‘-■’‘tremities of 

‘ simply''hicniso'd 

with jewels. 

Inside is a gold-mounted crystal jar, wilh a 
monogram in diamonds; this contains lii. 
ashe.s. It is surmounted by a skull. Tin- 

name of the departed pet is' perpetuated In 
die monkey seen on top of the ca.sket : and 
m his paw he holds a fine [learl. This casket 
was made by Messrs. A. Barrett and .Soii^, ,i| 
and 64, I’iccaililly ; of course, it w.-is an 
excejitional order, but Mr. H. Barrett tells 
me lh;il the firm ordinarily make cinerarv 
urns, ranging in price from £\o to £2^0, 
lor holding the ashes o( cremated pet 
dogs. 

In conclusion it may be said that pet dogs 
are treated by their 
mistresses almost 
precisely as ihongii 
they were human 
members of the 
family ; the only 
discrepancy in the 
j an.alogy being that it 
is horribly bad form 
for a lady to drive in 
the |.iark with her 
j baby by her side, 
j while the presenceof 
i a pompous pug or 
! a toy terrier is irre- 
* i jiroafj.iably t'orreet. 
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Her Majesty's Judges. 

II. 


By E. 


HEN I announced ^my inten¬ 
tion of writing these “ Notes ” 
to a somewhat eminent member 
of the Bar, he emphatically 
advised me not to make the 
attempt, and when 1 asked him 
■ W hy ?” he replied that all the good stories 
about the judges were either unprintable or 
vise so old as to [)artake of the nature of 
that pest of eivili/ation the “ chestnut." 
,\i ilie lime, 1 perceived there was some 
RMsoii in what he said, but suBsequcnt re- 
livition showed me that “notes” are not 
necessarily “ anecdotes,” and herewith 1 
bvgin tile second in.stalment of these slightly 
discursive remarks. 

.And yet another difficulty beset me, which 
may be staled thus :— 

1 IkuI asked one learned judge to give me 
hi-, autogrtiph, and the reque.st had been 
granted. .Some time after he asked me to 
dinner, ;ind to tiinner I went, and it was 
then that lie warned me against the conse- 
i|nences of infringing the Slate regulations ns 
In libel. I assured him that iiiy riittive re¬ 
spect for those before 
whom my daily bread 
was earned would not 
.illow me to be lilieh 
ions. And then he 
smiled, sadly it might 
have been, and 
answered ;- -- 

“ I see ; and so 
lour descriptions will 
be more or less 
fanciful ? ” 

There was humour 
in the dictum, bgjt it 
stated a difficulty that 
had to be avoided 
somehow. I think I 
have 

avoiding it, but still 
1 am not sure. The 
candid m.in is gener¬ 
ally liubbed hypo¬ 
crite, and the sneak 
a straightforward man 
of business ; so I have 
made no profession, 
but have dealt with 
my subjects freely, 
and, if unjustly, I am 
sorry for it. That 


is all, in the circumstances, 1 can .say, and 
that is surely sufficient. 

One word mdre in e.xplaiiation of any 
mistakes 1 may have inadvertently committed. 
At the outset I resolved to tell no antique 
anecdotes, and this fact must go a long way 
to account for the [laucily of anecdotes in 
these pages. 'I'here is nothing so irritating 
to me as a twice-told jest, and actuated by 
the modest egoism that pervades each one of 
us, 1 naturally think my views are everyone’s 
opinions -and so to continue on my appro¬ 
priate path! * 

Trobably in the whole history of the 
Ifnglish Bar there never has been a greater 
advocate than Lord Russell of Killowen, 
Lord Chief justice of England, whose only 
possible rival is the present Lord (ihancellor. 
Ear atid away the best commereial law 5 ’er of 
our time, his skill in conducting “ Short 
Delivery ” and “ Charter Party ’ cases, et hoc 
:c,fnus omne, was only rivalleU liy his ability in 
defetiding prisoners, and the acumen and 
sound sense he brought to bear on so-called 
“ sen.sational ” cases. 

In these “notes” 
it is my province to 
air opinions only, 
otherwise I should 
have been tempted 
to deal with the fasci¬ 
nating career of the 
subject of these re- 
tnarks. It w'otild 
have been iileasant 
to trace the rise of 
the local junior of 
the northern circuit 
to his present lofty 
jiosiiion, to di.scu.ss 
the great oratorical 
effort he made on 
behalf of Clarey’s 
murderer . O’Don¬ 

nell ; and analy/.e 
the speech he made 
before the Parnell 
(Commission - a 
speech which one of 
the (Commissioners 
declared surpassed 
in pathos and solem¬ 
nity anything be had 
ever imagined. 
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But it cannot be : space has its exigencies, 
and they are necessarily intractable. As a 
judfJL', Lord Russell of Killowen has proved 
a disagreeable surprise to those who assert 
that the same man cannot be both a good 
speaker and a good lawyer. 

This old-world superstitibn, derived from 
the reces.ses of Chancery prejudice, is dying 
hard, but it tof)k a Halsbury and a Kus.sell 
to strike the death-blow. That it is dying at 
all is satisfactcjry, and it is to be hoped its 
complete di.s.solution is near at hand. 

Now, 1 can undersUand many stu|)idities 
and appreciate follies innumerable, but I 
cannot, for the life of me, see why a barrister 
who cannot pro])erly give utterance to his 
thoughts should be assumed to be a great 
lawyer, and why, e convemt., a great lawyer 
should be deemtsl inca]>able of making a 
good .S|)eecb. I!ul be(auise I fail to grasp 
the reason, it tloes not follow that there arc 
not very many legal peo))le who not tuily 
grasp it, but make it the l)asis of their 
conduct. 

Over and over again have 1 witnessed the 
agonized struggles of a barrister desirous of 
making a single statement to the Court, and 
when he has sunk worn out and unsuccessful 
?4o his scat, I have heard btirristcrs and 
Cfiolicitors, with an iif)proving nod, say: 

“ Not much of a si)eaker, but a ca])ital 
■ lawyer.” On the other hand, 1 htive heard 
brilliant a(i,yo<'ate.s de.scribed as “ only fit to 
address juries,” and 1 have also had the 
pleasure of .seeing f,ord Kus.sell in his judicial 
chair bowl over some of his former stuttering 
critics. 

Bui as 1 have already said, the su]>erstition 
is dying, hard it is true, but nevertheless 
dying, and it will long predecease l;lie e<iually 
.Ridiculous theory that no man can be good- 
hearted unless he behaves himself like an 
ill-tempered sfivage. 

Some day or other, after middle-age cares 
have dep.arted, I may write of “Some Distorted 
Views,” but until then 1 fear I can do little 
but wonder - wonder at the curiosities of 
human thought. When he was at the Bar, 
the present l.ord Chief Justice was said to 
be—well, let me say, rather severe to his 
brother barristers, but this was far from being 
the case. 

He very properly held his own, and let 
catain Queen’s Coun.sel and ancient 
“Juniors” know that he W'as not a man to 
be trifled w ith, but to the inexperienced and 
yrouthful he was invariably kind. This ex¬ 
ample it were well if many I could name, 
had I the inclination, would follow j but. 


unfortunately, a gross subservience to thu.se 
who sit in high itlaces, and an intolerant 
rudeness to the lowly, are the characteristics 
more often develofred in the <|.dinaiy “ m.in 
of standing.” ‘The reproofs which Sir 
Ch.arles used to administer to the discour¬ 
teous arej indeed, sadly missed, and more 
than one Queen’s Counsel is in dire netd 
of a corrective snub. As he was at the Bar, 
so he is on the Bench.' 

Fittingly precise ’ i his methods, he makes 
an admiralile President of the “ Chief’s” (.'(uu t, 
and as a Divisional judge consistently .shows 
how thoroughly well up he is in the rules of 
practice and other legal minutue. I ha\c 
never been before him in. a criminal C(iiirt. 
but 1 understand he deals firmly yet sinsibK 
with criminals, and this is just what 1 shouM 
have ex|>ected. “A great lawyer, a giv.a 
advocate, a citizen of the world, masteiiii! 
to adtgree, and withal chivalrous,” is an aci ii 
rate de.scription of l.ord Russell of Killowen. 

If Mr. Justice Day is not sufficiently (Usie 
nated by the jrhrase Suavihr in modo^ that ol 
Inrlilcr in re is a compendious mode of r x 
pressing his nurst salient characteristics. 

Aiul this contention, 1 imagine, the ini.s 
guided .Lanr.ashire gentlemen who ado|)tetl 
“garrotting” as a means of earning a dis 
honest livelihood, and were tried before our 
judge, would heartily sujiport. At the time 
when Mr. Justice Day arrived in Liverjiool 
to commence his famous series of assizes, 
lawlessness of the most terrible character 
had atua'med an almo.st incredible pilch, and 
“ robbery with violence ” w;ts the terror of 
all resitectable citizens, and the darling of 
the criminal class in that town. As a nsiilt 
of the fostering care of the Recorder, 
with his absurd light sentence system, the 
streets of Liverjiool were flooded with 
habitual miscreants who, while endeavouring 
to keej) within the scojie of offences triabli 
by the Recorder, were by the sjiirit of success 
egged on to the. commission of the most 
horrible crimes. Law-abiding citizens were 
almost jianic stricken ; in broad daylight the 
most brutal offences against the person were 
committed ; the jiolice were rendered power¬ 
less by the system in vogue at the sessions ; 
when Mr. Justice Day arrived to try 
prisoners -:md to stay. 

And then the change began : the cowardly 
ruffians who were brought before him 
speedily awoke to the difference between the 
Judge of Assize and the Recorder on whose 
bosom they had wept tears of hypocritical 
baseness. 
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l lK-ir day had gone : no longer could they 
li, u. wound, and rob people with impunity, 
;,i„| be treated as poor, erring children, who, 

miiorance, Vad turned down the wrong 
j ui. and should be lovingly*restor*id to the 
jiath. In 
,,Mi year the 
,, i-n of terror 
v.i- at an end, 
all credit is 
.iii.' to Mr. Jus- 
t!i (■ Day for 
i,.\ing effected 
Mils desirable 
, lOisiiiiiniation. 

11 is methods 
wrie entirely 
iidiiiinible. In 
;ii.- lirst ])lace, 
i:.' sent the 
b.ibitual crimi- 
li.ils to long 
I t ms of im- 
jiiisonment, and 
- I broke Uj) the 
■Miigs which 
liiid so long in- 
M sted l.iver- 
[lool and con- 
\i rted its streets 
into a seething 
I .ildron of crime. 

Then, he un- 
sji.iringly used 
tin; •‘e;U " ; and 
although this 
njiecies of tor- 
Hiie should be 
'inly resorted to 
'dien it is abso- 
i'ltely neces.sary, in this ca.se it w'as necessary 
that it should be used without fear and 
vithout flinching. 

l.uckily for society, Mr. Justice Day dis- 
!(gtirded the shrieks of those who, in their 
hysterical ignoniince, rave about the dignity 
of manhood, and‘as a result “robbery with 
' iolence ” is no longer the pet method of 
' 'I itaining money with the Iiver[)Ool criminals. 
" hat this judge did for Iaver|x)ol, the judges 
•It the Old Hailey arc doing for London ; and 
the work of stamjting out this most detestable 
of all crimes is nearly accomplished. 

Hut feneratly, Mr. Justice Day is blamed 
for giving too heavy sentences, and I am 
hound to admit that there is a good dea.l»of 
reason in the complaint. On occasions 
punishment should be .severe, but an indis¬ 
criminate severity is radically bad. It seems 

Vel. »L.-7a* - 


to me that, able judge as he is, he does not 
practically grasp the essential distinijjon 
between crimes against tlu' person and those 
against property, ami this is a fault wltich he 
shares with the large majority of the judges. 

rriie, 1 have 
Ik'cii told on re¬ 
liable authority 
that the severe 
.sentences he an¬ 
nounces in pub¬ 
lic arc materially 
reduced by him 
ill private, but 
on this matter I 
eannot s])eak 
with any cer¬ 
tainty. Anyhow, 
every judge 
should remem¬ 
ber that it is his 
duty to award 
only just eiiotigh 
piiuisbmeiil to 
deter the eiimi- 
.nal and other 
intending offen- 
ilers from future 
wrong doing. 

Ill civil case.s, 
or as they are 
leclmically ter¬ 
med “ causes,” 
,\lr. Justiia; T)ay 
is distinguished 
by a flow of hu¬ 
mour which, if 
disconcerting at 
times, is gener¬ 
ally wel come. 
Unlike many of his brethren, lie makes good 
jokes, and one laughs, not out ol eompliineiit, 
but because one cannot hel|) it. 

He hits been known to do bis assi/e 
travelling on horseback, and I suppose in 
the near future we may ( xpect to see the 
bicycle utilized for this piii'iiose. The time 
cannot be far distant when we shall read of 
Mr. lustice Blank and his marshal enter¬ 
ing an .assizt* town on their bicycles. If 
ever that does hajiiicn, then, indeed, will 
it be a|)[)arent that the age of dignity 
has gone. 

When Mr. Justice W'right was at the Bar, 
he used to smoke a pjpe at “ coiwmltations,” 
and now that*he is on the Bench, and has 
no such vanities as consultations to trouble 
him, he smokes big cigars out of doors, and, 
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mayhap, the humble, or more nerve-shaking, 
pipe at home. 

No human lieing wa.s ever more completely 
destitute of .what is so inaptly termed “ side ” 
than this most erudite judge, and it would 
hardly surprise any of his friends to learn 
that he had been seen smoking a “ clay ” in 
Bond Street. 

When he was ai)pointed a High Court 
Judge he protested- at least, so it was said 
against the ludicrous customary rule which 
generally conii)els Her Majesty’s judges to be 
knighted, and only yielded to the infliction 
of a “ Sir ” after a [)rolonged struggle, w'hich 
reminded one of the story of the unwarlike 
individual who was cumpeHed to become a 
Volunteer. 

But, really, it is too absurd that in order to 
dispense jtistice to Her Majesty’s subjects a 
distinguished barrister must descend to the 
level of those who have deserved honourable 
distinction by serving as sheriff of the City 
of London or acting the highly intellectual 
part of m.ayor of a small provuicial town. 

It may be that my mind is not capalrle of 
appreciating the. 
subtle niceties ol 
the posilioit, hut 
whether that is 
so i)r not, I re 
main fixed in my 
opinion. 

Some time ago, 
in the jubilee 
year, a certain 
m.ayor of a very 
archaic yet unim¬ 
portant town was 
disappointt'd at 
not being knight 
ed. It was indeed 
a great blow to 
him ; he had felt 
quite sure that 
the honour - 
which was so 
liberally dispen¬ 
sed at that time 
— would be his, 
and he had even 
invited tmiders 
for the banquet 
which he intend¬ 
ed that the cor¬ 
poration should 
give him • when 
he became “ Sir ’’ 
something or 
other. His wife 
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also felt the blow, became very ill, and • 
visited her wrath on the wretched mayor, 
whom she declared she would not live with 
in the future. One day, afc'ter sjie had 
partially recoveitd from her illness, I met 
her, and she immediately began to pour 
forth her'troubles. 

“ You see, if it was anythinf:, which it 
wasn’t, 1 wouldn’t have minded ; but, there, 

-h.ad only to ask and he would have got 

it. But not he, he wouldn’t even spend a 
stamp for an application ; he’s fhot mean.’' 

1 endeavoured to soothe her, but she would 
have none of it. 

“ Don’t ^cll me,” she said, “it isn’t that T 

want-to be a knight ; if they had offered 

it, lie .shouldn’t have taken the common 
thing ; but they might have jiassed the com 
[iliment of asking him, mightn’t they.? 'I’o he 
kej)t out of a thing anybody can have for the 
asking ! ” she concluded, angrily, and dc])arted 
without a good-bye. 

Now, the moral of this story is obvious, and 
exjtlains the irritation I feel when I reflect that 
Her Majesty’s judges have the honour(?) fon ed 

111)011 them. Mr. 
justice Wright 
was wise in pro¬ 
testing, although 
the issue was un¬ 
successful, and I 
trust in the future 
that other bar 
listers who are 
ra i s ed to the 
Bench will follow 
his good ex¬ 
ample, and that 
such a measure 
of success will at 
tend their efforts 
as attended those 
of the late Mr. 
justice Denman. 
But I find 1 have 
run a little off the 
line of my suh 
ject, and must 
return to it. In 
his knowledge of 
practice and the 
techni(]ue of the 
law Mr. Justice 
AV’right has no 
rival, and it is a 
real intellectual 
pleasure to argue 
a point before 
him in the Divi- 
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sional Court. I have heard one or two barris¬ 
ters complain that he is too quick ; but can 
that be termed a fault in the.sc days when the 
law’s deJay is i universal grievance ? I'or my 
own part, 1 don’t see how a*jiulge itan be loo 
quick, since even injustice speedily dealt out is 
preferable, in the interests of the coinmunily, 
to lardy justice ; and this learned judge is 
both nipid and just. If one were to criticise 
surli an excellent judge as he, one might say 
!h;it in the generality of cases he takes a 
!o() merciful view of a prisoner's misdoings. In 
,.lhcr word.s, he 
inclines rather 

10 the defence 
than to the pro- 
M i ution. 

I am far from 
■.a\ing that this 
I, a iault at all, 
lor I know to 
what ghastly e.x- 

11 ernes so nut 
judges go in the 
Ollier direction, 
and any sane 
man must admit 
that punishment 
111 so far as it is 
aiivlliing more 
than deterrent is 
had and unjusti- 
liable. 

flirt her, the 
mlluence of such 
judges as Mr. 
jiKtiee Wright is 
ill lor the best, 
a'ld the habit of 
awarding long 
Inns of jienal 
servitude for 
trilling offimces 
i-- rapidly going 
out, e.xcepl, of 
'ourse, at the 
Middlesex .Ses¬ 
sions and other 
elaees where silly amateurs and legal failures 
disport themselves. 

•At .Nisi I’rius also, Mr. Justice Wright is 
more than merely satisfactory, and there is no 
doubt that this consummate lawyer will attain 
a very high position in our judiciary. 'J'he 
appointment of the Radical “Treasury Devil ’ 
by a Conservative (iovernment was in iteelf 
a singularly effective tribute to Lord Hals- 
biiry. I'here never was a better ajrpointment, 
and never was one more gracefully made. 


Mr. Justice Mathew is the president of the 
tribunal which, to the giatitication of both 
lawyer and layman, has succeederl admirably, 
under the name of the “ Commercial Court.” 

clever lawyer, possesscil of a detailed 
knowledge of the law affecting mercantile 
transactions, endowed with a keen sense of 
humour, and an unlimited capacity for 
putting down the impertinent, this judge is 
reckoned bcilh “jovial” and “strong”- and 
“strong,” it should be explained, in legal 
phraseology, stands for the antithesis of 

“ irreso lute ’’ 
and “ wavering.” 

Proba bly no 
higher I'omjtli- 
ment could be 
paid by a raem- 
iier of the Bar 
to a judge than 
to say he is 
“ strong.” for 
there is nothing 
so unpleasant as 
a judge, who 
, cither docs not 
know his own 
mind, or, know- 
ing it. Hits 
Ihrmiglia variety 
of modes before 
announcing it. 

But to return 
to our subject : 

M r. Justice 
Mathew is, as 1 
have already 
suggested, an 
eminently satis¬ 
factory judge, 
and it is hut 
rarely that the 
Court of Ajipeal 
interferes with 
his decisions. It 
has been said-- 
hy those whom 
criticism could 
scarcely affect that in the Commercial Court 
he habitually disregards the ordinary rules of 
evidence, but this is not so. 

'I'nic, he allows a little more latitude to an 
examining counsel than is generally done, but 
that is the extent of his innovation, and his 
judgments are based upon facts sufficiently 
|)owerful to withstand tlie as.saults of No. i 
Court of Api»;al. It might be well, however, 
if he were not to restrict the operations of his 
Court by practically treating only charter * 
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party and insurance cases as its appropriate 
subjects; but that is a moot point, on which 
1 am not going to adjudicate. The Com¬ 
mercial Court is an assured success, and 
already the Arbitration Clause—much dreaded 
of lawyers—is gradually disappearing from 
documents recording contracts. 

As a criminal judge 1 have not had any 
experience of him, as he has not “gone” 
my circuit since 1 joined the Bar; but I have 
heard men wax eloiiuent about his doings, 
and J am ((uite content to adopt the view of 
those who, by reason of greater experience, 
are even better qualified than 1 am to form a 
critical estimate. 

Among other honorary yxjsitions, Mr. 
Justi('e .Mathew filled till lately that of vice- 
chairman of the (iounril of l.eg.al Education, 
and in that capacity he took part in promot¬ 
ing a .scries of important reforms, some of 
wliich have already turmxl out well. But 
with regard to the eventual succtess of at 
least one of these reforms, 1 am dcsadedly 
sceptical. 

For f myself doubt the wisdom of admitting 
the [lublie to hear the CuuncH’s lecturers, 
and 1 think that reform should be re-reformed, 
and the ])ublic rigidly excluded from the 
doubtful benefits 
attendance at the 
lectures might pro¬ 
duce. 

I say “ doubt¬ 
ful,” because the 
truth that a little 
learning is a dan¬ 
gerous thing 
nowhere better 
illustrated than in 
the domain of law. 

Indeed, in these 
days of over-popu- 
lation, over - com- 
petition, and 
consequent trade 
depression, the Bar 
owes a great deal 
to the popular law¬ 
books, the study 
of which hurries 
thousands of 
people into the 
courts. 

If it were not 
for the mistakes 
that these said 
books produce 
in the lay mind, 
the formation of 


another Embankment would be necessary 
to provide the means of livelihood for a 
multitude of no-work-to-do counsel. As a 
member of the Bar, I am deeply grateful 
for those* books*" and other litigious inllu 
ences ; still, the interests of the Bar cannot, 
and should not, be preferred to those of the 
public. However, there are one or two 
clever men — one learned judge in their 
number-- on the Council, and there nui>.t 
be some reason for this particular reform, 
only what that reason is does not plainh 
appear. 

.Still, it is useless to criticise unless the 
critic is in .possession of all the facts and, 
therefore, 1 will say no more on the subject 
—at present. 

Mr. Justice Mathew is an Irishman and :i 
Homo Ruler, but if this Covernment over¬ 
looks that fact and apjroinfs hint to the jrosf, 
when vacant, which he was marked out lor 
when a Liberal Administration ruled the 
roast, 1 dare be sworn that the appointment 
would bir as ]«)pular with lawyers as it woiihl 
be well merited. 

Other judges have used an eyeglass, but, 
as far as my personal experience goes, Mr. 

Justice Ronier is 
the only judge who 
has personally 
identified himsdl 
with that stran.gelv 
attractive piece of 
opacity. It is noi 
impossible, meta 
physicians tell us 
in their peculiar 
jargon, to conceive 
a limit to space. 
It is not impossible 
mentally to antici¬ 
pate an era of 
nothingness—but 1 
firmly and finally 
believe that it 
would he impos¬ 
sible for the most 
refined idealist or 
the profoundest 
devotee of specu¬ 
lative occultism 
(unless he be a 
photographer) 
to conceive Mr. 
Justice Romer 
without his eyeglass, 
and the reason of 
it is that it has 
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Iii'come an integral portion of his own indi¬ 
viduality. Now, whether it is the fault of the 
vveglass or of his own great ability, this 
Ivarned.judge^ias made for himself a reputa¬ 
tion second to none in the Cfhancerj- Division, 
Mild while Common Ijtw men cheerfully admit 
his claims to professional distinction. Chancery 
men positively rave with enthusiasm when 
they speak of—I beg pardon, but it must be 
Miid—“Bob” Romer; and this fact is suffi- 
l iently significant of the virtue of our judge. 

As a rule, Chancery counsel are denoted 
IIV .1 straggling beard, baggy trousers, and a 
stutter. They know nothing of the more 
material pleasures of life. They regard a joke 
as a \)iece of unmeaning vulgarity, and always 
use a five-syllable word - when they know 
line. Unlike the “Divorce” man, they are 
ni ither gentle nor self-effacing, but on the 
eiiiitiviry are genentlly combative and parti- 
I itlarly assertive. 

riiey suspect the wearer of a silk hat that 
IS not briislieil the wrong way ; they gorge 
tliemselves on luncheons of ham sandwiches 
and milk and .soda-water; and, if they 
/iicame heathens, would /irobably worshi/i a 
sawdust doll, or something equally unromantic 
ami offensively re.spectable. 

They are an uninteresting ratfc, who 
generally belong to a musical society, and 
Irequeiitly attach themselves to a “Social 
hvenings’ Mission.” A few have taken to 
fishing, and at least one has been known 
lo play golf. 

Now, in the main, (ihancery men trouble 
me hut little. If I go into their courts they 
are icily i.e, becomingly—civil. If I meet 
them “ out,” we nod to each other. They 
are a thing apart from the Common T,aw Bar, 
a society unto themselves. • 

In fact, 1 have always regarded them as 
forming a species of forensic lotus-eater— 
men who, having attended in court during 
one “motion ” day, have tisted of the drowsy 
l>leasures of ennui, and abandoned themselves 
to its irresistible influence. 

Yes, the (.ihaneery Bar are indeed children 
of Dust and Dulness! Their characters will 
hear an analytical examination, but their 
moral strength cannot support the weight of 
an oath ; and yet, despite all this, 1 have 
known a Chancery man to evince distinct 
signs of the |X).ssession of an interest in 
something outside himself; indeed, 1 have 
even seen his eye dart forth fire, and his beard 
tremble vividly when he has brten discussing 
his revered late “ leader! ” 

“I tell you,” a certain one—whom I had 
ever looked upon as of the extra selfish brand, 


and whose violence considerably startled me ', 
—once thundered, “ the best judge otj the " 
Bench is Komer ” ; and, with a bang on 
the table, “ He is the only judge ! ” 1 was 
afraid to argue, and if 1 had" done so, I 
should only have taken exception to the 
universality of his statement; but the flash¬ 
ing eye of my antiquated companion brought 
home to me and the affrighted waitresses in 
that pleasing summer resort, the Diw (.'.ourts’ 
Tea Room, the conviction that the (ihancery 
Bar would do great things in praise and 
support of their judge. 1 [lursued the 
suiiject no farther, but I afterwards 
pondered how much a judge is worth who 
is so highly thought of by the mun who 
practi.se before him. But, speaking apart 
from the t'hancery Bar and its attendant 
circumstances, it is undoubted that, as a clear, 
hard-headed, able judge, Mr. Just ice Komer 
is not excelled by anyone on the Bench, lie 
is both clever and praetie.il, ;uid highly 
popular withal. 

.Aiul here I may mention one grievous 

fault of the Chancery Bar. 

It is tindoubted that U introduced the 
fashion of beards and other outnigeous 
devices in hair, and this in the teeth of the 
excellent tradition that barristers .should be 
clean shaven. 

But while blaming the Chancery men, I 
do not forget that the Common Law men 
followed their lead, and now such abomina¬ 
tions as moustaches and (iaxalicr beards are 
to be seen daily in the (fueen’s Bench 
Division and Criminal Court.s. If a counsel 
apjiears in court in a light coat or a gaudy 
waistcoat, the Court refuses to “ see ” him 
until he has changed it for a garment of a 
more somfcre hue. 

Why should it not extend the principle to 
the ca.se of what are journalistically termed 
“ hirsute appendages ”? 

^Vhy, indeed ? Unless it be that some of 
the judges themselves are offenders in this 
re.spect. 

'I'herc is nothing more incongruous than a 
combination of wig and niousttK'lic, and if is 
to be hoped that the rising generation WmI . 
redress the errors of their immediate fore¬ 
bears, and adopt the habits which by iong-^ 
though recently interrupted -- usage have been 
decreed as a tradition of the Bar. 

Mr. Justice Wills is, among other things, an 
active member of thg Alpine Clift), and suf;h 
is his vigour »hat it would not surprise me to 
hear that he had established a “ record ” in the 
bicycle world. Certainly he is uncommonly * 
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hale, and affords a splendid ol^ject-lesson to 
the youth who delight to he called “ gilded,” 
but Vhose appropriate epithet is the com¬ 
prehensive “{isinine.” 

One watches him at work with admiring 
wonder. He is so fresh, so—may 1 be 
pardoned for saying it!—cherubic, so alto¬ 
gether unlike the lanU:rn-jawed, plaster-of- 
paris toy bogey who popularly passes as the 
type of a man of the law ! An<l yet, in spite 
of these physical characteristics, Mr. Justice 
Wills is a highly satisfactory judge, whose 
one fault consists in his inability to practically 
distinguish between law and morality. 

There are one or two other judges who 
also labour under this difficulty, and it is sad 
it should be so. 

In ascertaining the amount of punishment 
necessary in the 
interests of the 
commun i t y — 
and that should 
be the sole con- 
sideration- 
judges should 
not act vindic- 
t i V e 1 y, and 
should not re¬ 
gard the scope 
of the law as 
properly puni¬ 
tive. It is the 
duty of a judge 
to administer 
the law ; it is not 
his duty to air 
his own particu- 
Jar views of what 
should be the 
law. Deterrence 
of crime, and 
not the vindica¬ 
tion of a moral 
principle, is the 
true end of the 
criminal law. 


But judges are apt to forget this fact, am! 
to wield their tremendous jjowers for tlir 
purpose of inflicting pain on the offender 
merely becau.se he has offended^ They, would, 
if tackled,,probably deny this allegation ; but 
deny they never so strenuously, it is true, 
lamentablj'true. But this apart: Mr. Justiie 
Wills is a strong and a good judge, and is 
also r ourteous ; a long list of \ irtues to atom' 
for one failing ! 

1 ,ord Justice Lopes, whose portrait appeared 
in last month's issue, has latterly taken to sit 
in a specitilly constituted Divorce Court, from 
which vant;|ge point he cracks jokes and 
hurries u|) the gentlemen who haliituallv 
concern themselves with matrimonial causes. 
He is a very shrewd and [ileasant judge, 

w h o s e u s u ;l 1 
place is in the 
(!ourt of.'\])pe;d ; 
liut so great i-. 
his success in the 
Divorce Court, 
th.at it .seems a 
jtity he does noi 
sit more regu 
larly to try its a|i 
propriale cases. 
In the (iourl of 
Appeal he asks 
many (|uestions, 
and delivers 
lengthy judg 
ments which in 
variably conttiin 
m u c h g o o il 
sense. 1 have 
never known 
this learned 
judge to say an 
unkind thing, 
.and I have never 
heard that his 
consideration 
ha.s been alniseil. 
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By Carmen Svi.va. Translated hy Alvs Hali.ard. 


N Ihc northern part of Mol¬ 
davia there is an iinmiaise 
Koyal forest called flrotscheni, 
in many parts of which the 
woodman’s axe has never 
hien heard, and the foot of 
man has never trod. 

In the year 1538 the country roimd was 
not as beautiful as it is now, neither was it 
SI) ))eaceful. The sound of wea])ons was 
frri|iu ntly to be heard in the valleys. The 
women and children used to fly to the 
(lensest [)arts of the woods, for the terriljk; 
words, “ The Turks are coming! ” were 
constantly being passed on from village to 
village. * 

riie Sultan Soliman was bent on devastat¬ 
ing Moldavia, and in spite of his most 
xaliant efforts Prince Petru Karesch had been 
coni[uered several times by the enemy. 
Sutschawa, his caintal, was in the hands of 
the Turks, who, on their march to Piatra, 
were burning, pillaging, and massacring all 
they could lay hands on. Poor Moldavia 
was being ravaged in the most terrible 
manner, and a^l that could not be transported 
was ruined by th« invaders. 

The Turks knew' neither pity nor mercy ; 
they strangled the children and mas.sacred all 
the women they did not wish to carry off, 
and, indeed, death was far preferable to the 
poor women than slavery under the Mussul¬ 
man. The whole country presented a 
piliaVjle aspect ; no domestic animals were to 
be seen) and there was neither corn nor hay 
anywhere. • 

With the remnant of his conquered army, 
Petru Raresch had to leave Piatra and get to 
Jesle by the Bistritza, as he knew that there 



would lie ])rovisions there for Ihc soldiers 
and horses. The Prince had sent his three 
children to the fortress of ('iccii, Imt the 
Princess Helena had refused to be separated 
from him. 

“ 'Pile 'Purks will not take me,” she said, 
“anil I shall not leave’you unless my 
presence should prove dangerous for you.” 

A little farther on than Hangu, in the 
church of Calugareni, they had taken refuge. 
'I'his little church is sheltered hy a colossal 
rock which, so the legend runs, the devil once 
took from the summit of the 'Pschachlau, 
intending to stoj) the course of the Bistritza 
with it. Just as he had lifted the great rock 
and was about to hurl it into the river, the 
cock began to crow, and the livil .Spirit, fear¬ 
ing the daylight, turned to fly, and the rocke^ 
fell from his hand into the place where it 
now standi^. Under the shadow of this huge 
rock, then, the Prince.ss Helena was waiting, 
all eyes and ears for any news. Her delicate 
face changed colour freiiuently, and her 
nostrils quivered with excitement and anxiety. 

“ Oh ! what a disgrace it is to be conipiered ! ” 
she exclaimed to the old monk with the snow- 
white beard, who had approached her. 

“There is nothing irreparable save death,” 
he replied, calmly. 

“ Nothing irreparable ! ” re[)eated the young 
wife, violently, “ when we are completely lost! 
Why, jterhaps this very day, old man as you 
are, you may be pierced through the heart 
with a yatagan ! ” 

“ That is quite possible ! ” was the quiet 
reply. . 

'Phe gallon of a bddy of horse was heard on 
the rocky Sope, and in another minute 
Raresch appeared, tearing along at full speed, * 
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a handful of horsemen just Irehind him. He 
stopped just long enough to lift his wife up 
into'nis saddle, and then, without uttering a 
word, continued his desperate flight along 
the hank of the stream. 'I'he Turks were 
following close behind, hut suddenly, in the 
very narrowest part of thd ravine, the old 
monk appeared in front of them, and their 
horses reared with fright at his ajrparition. 

“Halt!” he cried out. “What is 
it that you want here?” 

“ We want Rare.sch ! A hundred 
gold pieces are offered for his head. 

Show us where he is hiding or you 
are a dead man ! ” 

The monk nodded his head, and 
turning, led the way up a narrow path 
between the rocks, and with great 
trunks of trees jirojecting here and 
there. 1 le went on and on, and the 
path grew sleeper and steeper, until 
at last they came to an in|)enetral)le 
wood. I'or a long timt' the horsemeii 
followed him, and their poor beasts 
had to climb like cats. At last, 
however, they I'ouikI they could go 
no fartlntr ; there was no way out 
of the dense wood, and in a perfect 
fury they turned on the old monk. 

They tore his clothes, nailed 
his hands anil feet to a fallen 
tree, and then went away 
leaving him thus to his fate. 

The; old man’s lips turned 
blue with anguish, hut he 
murmured : 

“1 am nailed down, al¬ 
though not on the cross. And 
if it he not for the .sake of 
humanity, it is at any rate for 
the sake of my country I ” 

He then closed his eyes, 
and without a murmur 
-resigned himself to this slow, 
agonizing death. The fugi¬ 
tives meanwhile had taken a narrow path 
which led to the l''orest of Brotscheni. When 
once they were there their raid was very diffi¬ 
cult, and it was necessary to know the fords 
well in order to cross the river so many times. 
If, however, they succeeded in doing this the 
enemy would completely lose track of them. 

The Prince's horse was beginning to give 
way under his double burden, and only 
answered to the spurs by a quiver like a 
i Spasm passing through its frame. 

“If your Highness Will takp my horse,” 
said one of the men to the Princess, “ I will 
. dismount.” 


“ But what about you ? ” 

“ We must not lose a moment, or it may 
be too late ! ” was the only answer, and lift- 
ing the Princess quickly from Aer husband's 
arms the rj)an placed her on his owm horse, 
and then disappeared quickly amongst the 
trees without waiting for any thanks. On, on 
they went, leaving the banks of the Bistritza 
and ascending the steep slope where at the 


“ ‘ HALT ’ ‘ HE CKIED." 

present time a monastery commemorates the 
(light of Petru Rarcsch. 

Prom afar the two rocky summits looked 
like the towers of a church. There was a 
cavern in the rock where anyone could very 
well hide, for it was surrounded by a dense 
wood, and on the trees which had fallen new 
shoots had sprung up, and were now giants in 
their turn. At almost every step the thick, 
mossy carpet gave way, and the horse’s hoofs 
would sink in the rotten wood of a dead tree, 
whicli would crunible to pieces on the soil. 

Suddenly, just in front of them, they heard 
a terrible crackling soun4 and heavy breath- 
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ing, and there, just by Helena’s side, an 
auroch appeared with his horns lowered. 
The next instant he had run his terrible 
horns into h<^ horse, and was preparing to 
make d second charge itt Helena, but 
Karesch was too quick for him, alid seizing 
ihc two horns—all covered with* blood as 
[licv were —with almost supernatural strength, 
lie twisted the monster’s head so that his 
luck broke.* He then freed Helena from 
her horse and set her on her feet. 

‘‘ Can you walk ? ’’ he asked, gently, just as 
(hough nothing extraordinary had happened. 

Helena dung to him for a moment, and 
then answered brax idy : — 

“ V’es, I could w:dk to the tnd of the 
world,” but the deadly pallor of her cheeks 
betrayed her weakness. 

‘‘ Then we will give up our 
horses, for they will be more 
(rouble than help in these i>arts; 
ami in order to throw our pursuers 
ol'f the scent, we must separate. 1 
must get to tdceu, and 1 shall not 
he long before I am there, oven 
though it is some distance by the 
mountains. Stefanitza, take the 
I’rincess to the cavern, and stay 
(here with her until I come back. 

\ ou could not very well walk to 
the end of the world after all,” he 
added, turning to his wife and 
throwing his arm round her. 

“ But must you leave me ? ” she 
asked. 

“Not for long. . . . 
though, do you hear the Turks in 
the valley ? Quick, there is not a 
moment to lose ! ” 

He .stooped down and kissed 
her, and then with whips and stones* 
they drove the horses away in all 
directions, and Karesch bid fare¬ 
well to his young wife, whom he 
was obliged to leave in the midst 
of this desolate wood, though 
under good protection. 

She watched Mm as he strode 
quickly away, and she could not 
help owning to herself that she 
could not have accompanied him 
any farther without endangering 
both their lives. She stood there 
so long, looking out in the direction which 
her husband had taken, that, at last, Ste¬ 
fanitza was obliged to remind her of her 
own peril. • 

* ITie spot where the beast fell is marked to-day by a huge 
rock, cailra the PiatraZimbulet. or the Auroch's Stone. 

Vol. xi*-7t 
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Helena then started to walk in the direction 
of the two mountain-tops which looked liko 
tw'o vast domes. The ascent was difficult, 
and although the air was laden with the 
perfume of wild flowers, die Princess, fond 
thougli she was of every kind of flower, never 
noticed lliem ut*all. At length, a feeling of 
utter exhaustion came over her, and standing 
still, and supporting herself against a tree, 
she pressed her hand to her heart and 
lislened for .1 nionient to the wild cries 
which cauie up from the valley. 

“Stefanitza!” she saiil, “ J want you to 
take a solemn oath.” 

“What docs your Highness wish me to 
promise ? ” 

“ It is more than a promise that^ want. 
Vou must swear to me by all you hold sacred 


“you Mi;ST SWKA.R TO 

. that you will not let me fall into the hands 
of the infidels! ’ 1 would rather have your 
sword plunged into my breast than the hand 
of a Mussultnan on jay shoulder.'*’ 

Stefanitza-tmet- her earnest gaze withdut 
flinching. 
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“ I had already thought of that! ” he 
answered, simply. 

“Q’hen I am not afraid, come what may ! ” 
exclaimed Helena, with a sigh of relief. 

'I'hen, making a desperate effort, she 
started once more on the difficult journey up 
the mountain. Finally ritcy reached the 
huge cavern which was their destination. 
“Saved !” murmured Helena, as she fell on 
her knees and ])rayed to Heaven for her 
husband, who was now being hunted like 
some wild animal, and who would have to 
continue his d.ingerous and dillicult journey. 

The Princess was astonished to find that 
she was so Inuigrv. for she had imagined 
that she (;oul(l live witltoul food as long as 
her husband’s life was in danger. Stefanit/a 
was delighted to see the colour return to her 
cheeks, and when he brought her a large letif 
full of wild strawberries, he felt rewtirded for 
all his trouble by lua smiles and thanks. 



•• HI- WAS 
lH.ll.Kh T«» 

• AI.O.SH ON 
Al.l. KOUKn" 


Fo r t u nately, 
there was plenty of 
game to be found 
on these mountain 
summits where no human beings ever came. 
Once Stefdnitza climbed to the extreme edge 
of the rock, but he was obligedHo go along on 
all fours. From this point there was a magni¬ 


ficent view : Moldavia, Bukovina, and Sieben-. 
burgen all lay stretched out before him, while" 
Mount Cabman could be seen in all its glory. 

It was a magnificent panq'iama cerminly, 
but Stefapitza paid little heed to the’grandmr 
of it all. He shook his head sadly as he 
slipired down thi; rock again, for the \asi 
plain was just as c.alm and peaceful-looking 
in the bright sunshine as though no sii< ii 
thing as war, with all its horrors, existed, and 
the immutable nxTs in their stony tran 
quillity ditl not tell him whether Petru 
R.aresch had safely aceom[)lished his dan¬ 
gerous enter|)risr. The Princess was naturally 
very sari and anxiou.s, but by the second day 
she harl be^nn to get accustomed to her nett- 
surroundings. 

She (a)vered the damp walls and the floor 
of the cavern with moss, anil she washed 
her clothes in tlu; streamlet and spread tiicni 
to dry on the bushes. Thrm she .arranged. 

a little pantry in one of the 
corners of the cavern for their 
jrrovisions, and dried wood for 
kindling a fire. 

'I'he want of bread was their 
greatest hardship, and, indeed, a 
few ears of wheat would have 
Irerm more [rrecious to the two 
fugitites than all the treasures in 
the world. Stefanitza decided to 
go down to the valley one day and 
bring back some wireat and salt, 
and also sr.-e if he could hear any 
news. He lighted thr^ fire before 
starting, and advised the Princess, 
in case of any d.anger threatening 
her, not to take refuge in the 
cavern, liut to go into the forest, 
or else climb u]) to the summit 
• of the rock. 

"()h. I am not afraid of anything!” she 
cried, “and I would risk everything to have 
some news ! ” 

When Stefanitza had .gone, Helena set out 
into the wood to gather strawberries and 
other wild fruit, so that her faithful protector 
might be refreshed on his'rettirn. 

Suddenly she heard some strange sounds, 
and in her terror she felt herself growing 
dizzy . .Making a supreme effort she ventured 
to look round, and then, to her gre.at con 
sternation, she saw a huge bear. I.ike her 
self, he had come into the wood in search of 
food, and he had not yet caught sight of her. 

Terrified though she was, she did not forget 
.Stfefanitza’s advice, but turned and fled 
towards the summit of the rock. The long 
brambles kept catching on to her dress and 




holding her fast, so that she had to keep 
sto[)ping to free herself. At length she got 
safely out of the wood, and not daring to turn 
her head, sht^ started on her upward path. 
The great stones were scorching hot and 
hiirnt her hands as she clutched tlfcm. 'J'he 
rcH'k she had to climb was slipjtery, and her 
(jrcsi impeded her progress. 

hear, however, lends strength, and she 
struggled courageously on, until at last she 
reached the tO|) of the almost perpendicular 

]■( II'k. 

When once there she remained kneeling, 
fur she dared not stir ; the terrible precipice 
In low made her .so giddy that she could not 
venture to stand up. She now looked ilown 
into the wood to see what tlie bear was 
doing. 

hirst he went into the cavern and devoured 
all the provisions he found there, and then 
he roamed about for nearly an hour, and 
finally disappeared again within the cavern. 
Helena felt thankful that she hatl followed 
■Stefanitza's advice, and not attempted to 
take refuge there. 'I'hc time seemed to pass 
very slowly, and the sun shed its jrerpen- 
dicular rays on Helena, who was still kneel¬ 
ing and resting herself on her hands. She 
was nearly mad with thirst, and her eyes 
were burning most painfully. As shd looked 
down on to the plain below her a new fear 
seized her. 

When Stefanitza came back, how was she 
to warn him of the danger? And what w.as 
she to do if he did not come back ? He 
had been .such a long time away ! « 

Despair at last began to take the |)lace of 
lier courage, and in her anguish of mind she 
would certainly have fallen from the rock, if 
her anxiety for her brave protector had not 
IiromjJted her to hold on to the ’<ery last in 
hojie of being able to warn him. An e.agle 
was now describing circles around the jieak 
of the rock, and with that exception there 
was the most intense stillness and silence all 
around. The sun was getting, lower in the 
liorizon, and the shadows of the trees were, 
lengthening. Supposing he did not return 
before night-fall! .Suddenly she .saw' a move¬ 
ment under the trees, and in another moment 
Stefanitza appeared holding in his hand a 
sheaf of corn. 

Helena waved her handkerchief, but, alas ! 
he did not look up. She shouted to him as 
loud as she could, but in vain : he continued 
his way tranquilly towards the cavern. He 
was just at the opening and w'as about to 
enter, when she saw him start back, throw 
down his sheaf, and draw his sword. 


It was as though a mist came before 
Helena’s eyes, hut the next minute she saw 
the bear advance towards Stefanitza. • The 
wild beast rose up on his hind legs with a 
furious growl, but the man stobd his ground 
and ihru.st his sword into the hear’s throat up 
to the hilt. • 

The next instant man and beast had fallen 
together to the ground. Wild with terror, 
Helena .slipped down the toek and darted 
like a flash of lightning to the cavern. 
Stelanitza had disengaged him.self from the 
bear's grij) and bad risen from the ground. 

Jn spite of the pain he was suffering, he 
littered an exclamation of joy as he .saw the 
Princess standing hefoie him. 

He had le;iri:d that she was dead*, for he 
hail Seen that the bear’s mouth w;is covered 
with blood. At first be refused to own that 
be w;is hurt, but Helena w;is sure be was in 
pain, and insisted on binding iqibis wounded 
arm. 

“ Till Prince is safe tmd has retiehed 
t'iceu. He is getting ;m army together, and 
in a few day s will be here for us,” .Stefanitza 
announced. ■' 

“Do you know wliat-became of [loor 
Toma, who gave up bis lior.se to me ? ” Helena 
asked. ' 

“ He is dead,” rejilied Stefanitza, (juite 
calmly. 

“ Dead I" exclaimed tlie Princess, her eyes 
dilating with horror; “dead, and. for my 
sake ! ’’ .., 

Stefanitza muttered something which 
Helena could not eateli ; she only dis¬ 
tinguished the word “happiness.” 

“ Bui how did they lake him, the Turks?” 

“ He let himself he taken purposely.” 

“ But why--whatever for?” 

“ He irBtde the Turks believe that he was 
the Prince, and they turned hack, taking him 
with them as a ])risoner. They had gone 
some distance when the idiotic peasants, who 
(■.an never k(-ep their longues still, niu.st needs 
let tlie Turks know that lliey were Ireing 
deceived. They were naturally furious, and 
in their anger they tortured the poor fellow 
and put him to death.” 

Helena shuddered as she thought of the 
ghastly cruelty which her jioor countryman 
had doubtless suffered at the hands of the 
enemy. 

“ Poor fellow ! ” she murmured, with tears 
in her eyes. 

“What did it matter as long as your 
Highness was saved J ” exclaimed Stefanitza, 
warmly. $ 

The wound which he had treated as of no 
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consequence proved to be very serious, and 
during the next few days he was feverish and 
•evei# delirious. \Vhen he was unconscious 
he talked all the time of the Princess. She 
had a hard tune of it, for, beside nursing her 
patient, she had tcj go out to get food. 
Fruit was not enough to sustain tlu-in, and 
at last, in desperation, she started out in 
search of game. 

p'or another day or two tliey went on like 
this, and at last llie feverisliness left Stefanitza 
and he fell into a iieaceful sleep. It was 
late in the afternoon, when he was roused by 
a jjiereing sereaiu. He spivmg uj>and looked 
for his wea|)ons, but found nothing except 
his lance. He rushed out of the cavern, and 
there lie saw the Princess defcniding herself 
with his sword against two Turks. 
Stefanitza forgot liis weakiu-ss, and 
with oiU' hound was at her side and 
ran his lance through the aggressor’s 
body. TIu'second Turk tried loiuake 
off, but he was caught and strangled 
with his own scarf. 

“Are there any more on the way 
here ? ” asked Strianitza. 

The dying mail only rolk'd 
his head from side to side. 

He either did not understand 
or he would not answer. 

Helena, her face as jiale .as 
deatli, was leaning against a 
rock, for now that the danger 
was over her strength had 
given way. 

Stefanitza tried to drag the 
twocor|)ses away, but he had 
forgotten how weak he was, 
and he was obliged to sit 
down on the ground while 
Helena fetcheil him some 
water with which to moisten 
his parched lips. 

“ What shall I do now ? ” 
she asked, simply. 

He pointed to the dead 
bodies. 

“Either they or us. . . . 

We cannot stop here like 
this.” 

“I.et us go away!” she 
exclaimed, eagerly. 

He looked at her earnestly and sighed. 

“ But you could not walk,” she continued ; 
“you are far too weak to undertake the 
journey to Ciceu.” 

“ Oh ! yds, 1 can walk,” he replied. 

Helena collected the provisions together, 
and took up the bear’s skin with which 


.Stefanitza had covered her mossy couch. 
When night came on she threw it over the 
wounded man as he lay, weak and alnio.st 
helpless, under a tree, and the^i, taking up his 
sword, she mounted guard. Stefariitza Iwd 
received a fresh wound in his combat with 
the Turks, hut he had not breathed a word nf 
it to her, and she was horrified to see the hlo(,(l 
flowing from it when he was asleep. She h.id 
nothing with which she could bind it up. 
was obliged to .staunch it with some hug, 
leaves. With bare feel and her long h.in 
hanging down over her cloak, she watched, 
sword in hand, by this man who had risked 
his life for her. Hy the light of the nmou 
through tht trei's she could see how ghastiv 
wan and pale his face looked, and in lui 
despair she wondered if he wen. 
dying. 


he added, “ If only 1 could have one lock ot 
her hair to carry with me to my grave ! ” 
Helena placed some more leaves which 
she had dipped in water on his forehead and 
on'*his wounds, and then, cutting a tress ol 
her beautiful, fair hair from her head with the 
sword, she put it into his hands. His fingers 
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clased tightly over it, and he went to sleep 
ai;ain, while she continued, her lonely watch. 

Suddenly it seemed to her that she heard 
Mime horses V>ming along the very road that 
slio and Stefanitza had taken. She stood 
up, and, holding her breath, tried*to still the 
lirating of her heart, which seeinedHo prevent 
lu-r hearing anything else. 

.Supjwsing that the two dead Turks had 
onlv been the forerunners of a whole troop 
(jt the enemy ! She gazed at the cold, glitter 
iug sword ill her hand, and her youth revolted 
ag.'uust the horrible de.ath which she had 
re, solved to inllict on herself rather than 
d' lnand this supreme service from her faithlul 
attendant. * 

She listened. Yes, there W'as no mistake 
about it, horses were coming along the road, 
and she could even hear voices coming 
III arer and nearer. A cloud passed before 
the moon ; when that had di.sappeared and 
sin; caught sight of the first Turk, she would 
till list the sword through her heart. The 
.sounds came nearer, init, thanks to the cloud, 
the liorses had been reined in, and were 
coming more slowly. A silvery light edged 
the cloud now’, and the rays of the moon 
ajipeared agtiin. 

“ .Stefanitza, they arc here —upon us ! ” cried 
the young Princess, in a tone of anguish. 
.She had pointed the sword against her breast, 
but her hand trembled violently. 

“Clive me the sword!” he exclaimed, a 
look of agony in his eyes. He took it from 
her hands and stood right in front of her, 
pale and stern, like the Angel of Death. 

“ I will keep my word faithfully,” he said, 

“ and the same sword shall release me after¬ 
wards.” 

The horses came nearer. Stefanitza lifted 
his arm, and Helena closed her efes awaiting 
the supreme moment. Suddenly Stefankza’s 
arm fell and his face lighted up. 

“They arc Roumanians!” he exclaimed, 
and then, raising his voice, he called out : 

“ 'J'his way, this way, here is the Princess ! ” 

A loud “ Htirrah ! ” was the reply. 

“This way, forward, your Highness ! ” was 
the shout that resounded through the dense 
wf)od, and in another minute the horsemen 
arrived on the spot, their horses neighing, 
and Helena fell fainting into her husband’s 
arms. 
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Everyone gathered round her, giving what 
helj) they could. Stefanitza alone stood back 
leaning against a tree, and gazing cafnestly 
at her sweet, pale face. 

\V hen she came to herself again, her first 
question was about her children. 

“ 1 hey are stke, and wailing for you, my 
poor darling,” replied her husband, kissing 
her as he lifted her in his arms on to his own 
horse. ,, 

“.And were you trying to walk like this?" 
he .asked, as he caught sight of her poor, bare 
feet. 

“ 1 was on my way to you,” said Helena, 
endeavouring to smile. 

Stefanitza was then lifted on to a horse 
and a soldier walked at his side, he was 
too weak to sit up unsupported. A blast 
was then blown on the horn, and when the 
whole troo)) was assembled, they all set out 
together through the silent woods. 

.Scneral weeks later a raft sheltered from 
the sun by a fiower of leaves and flowers, and 
with flags flying, came down the Ifistritza. 
The Princess Helena was seated in state 
under the leafy awning, and will) her were 
her three little children. .Stefanilza was 
there too. He was (|uitc well again, but was 
strangely serious as he listened to the propo¬ 
sitions of the Prince. 

“ Do stay with us," urged Petru R.aresch ; 
“ you will be c.ared for and resjieeted in our 
home as though you were one of our family.” 

“No, your llighness, do not ask me to do 
thi.s. When there is a battle to be fought 1 
shall always be at your side, but Court life is 
not in my way.” 

He was true to his word. Many were the 
fierce battles that were waged before the 
country w'hs free from the Turks, and in each 
one Stefanitza was always in the thickest of 
the fight. It was as though he bore a 
cjfarmed life, tltough, for iiulifferent as he 
ever was to danger, lie .ilways came out 
unscathed, and, reckless as he was of his life, 
it was [ireserwd for many long years. 

.At home he was very lonely and desolate, 
and day by day grew more and more grave 
and taciturn. He lived to be a very old 
man, and at his death it was found that he 
wore next his heart a long, silky tress of fair 
hair. 



From behind the Speaker's Chair. 

XXVIII. 

(viewed by henry W. LUCY.) 


NEW memliers are slowly learn- 
THE NEW ing the jiitfalls that lie in the 
MEMBER, pathway along the innocent-look¬ 
ing floor of the‘House of Com¬ 
mons. In the early days of their ehanged 
:xistence they shijwed tlie customary passion 
for walking out to a division with their hats 
on. Few things, in a small way, are so 
comical as to see the new member thus 
offending turn round, on hearing the stern 
cry of “ (friler ! order ! ” from the Speaker 
or Chairman of Com¬ 
mittees, and look about 
to see who it may be 
that is misconducting 
himself. When the 
truth dawns upon him, 
or is brought liomc to 
him by peremptory 
action on the part of 
neighbours, the condi¬ 
tion of the new mem¬ 
ber is patlietically 
pitiful. He clutches 
at the offending hat, 
and makes off at 
quiekeneil jxu'e to the 
grateful obscurity of the 
division lobby. 

A n o t h e r 
HOWLED familiar in- 
AT. cident in 
the early 
life of the new member 
is his irresistible tendency to stroll between 
the Chair and an honourable gentleman on 
his legs addressing it. 'I'hat, arj-ording to 
Parliamentary etiquette, is .an offence si-cond 
only to the enormity of manslaughter in the eye 
of the criminal law. The circumstances under 
which it usually takes place add considerable to 
the sen.sation of the moment. The new mem¬ 
ber enters the House and fmils it moderately 
full, listening to a gentleman addressing the 
Speaker frr)m a bench below the gangway. 
He stands at the bar a few minutes. Then 
he thinks he may as well take his place, 
approachable by the gangway that midway 
divides the benches. He steps down the 
floor, bowing with easy grace to the Speaker, 
turns to the left and begins to saunter up 
the gangway, when he is startled by an out¬ 
burst of fierite cries of “ Order ! Order ! ” 
Members near him are *shouting, too, glaring 
uiwn him like tigers deprived of their whelps. 


He perceives as in a lurid flaSh of lightning 
what is the matthr. He is passing between 
the Chair and the honourable member 
addressing it. The anguish of the situa 
tion suddenly revealed is added to by 
the difficulty of deciding what to do. 
If he goes back he will have to walk cre.^-t 
fallen to the door, under the mocking gaze of 
a crowded House. If he goes forward he 
will be heaping up the enormity of hi^ 
guilt. What he generally does is to stand 
slock-.still for a moment, 
his knees trembling, his 
face recalling the look 
in the eyes of a hunted 
hare. Ciradually lu: 
stoo])s down with hands 
on knees almost touch 
ing the floor, and so, 
making his way up the 
gangway, slinks into his 
seat. Then the House, 
thoroughly refreshed by 
the sport, turns to fui- 
iher consider the argu¬ 
ment of the member 
who was addressing it. 

A t one 
CAi'cniNO time, dur- 
.\ T.XRTAK. ing the ex¬ 
istence of 
the Salisbury I’arlia 
menl, the House, bi nt 
on enjoyment of this 
time-honoured game, caught a 'I'artar. ,\ii 
Irish member was continuing debate from 
the .second bench below the gangway, 
l.ord 'rweedniouth (then Mr. Marjoribanks 
and one of the Opposition Whips) rose 
from the front bench and strolled towards 
the door. • On the way he necessarily 
jrassed between the Irish member and 
the Chair, whereat there burst forth a roar 
of “ Order ! Order ! ” t^e ‘more jubilani 
since the offender .was an old and popular 
member. To the general surjirise, Mr. 
Marjoribanks did not go down on his hands 
or knees, or otherwise show himself per¬ 
turbed. On the contrary, he raised him¬ 
self to fuller height, shortened his jtace, and 
defiantly regarded the shouting members. 
ITorse still, when he reached the l>ar he 
turned round, and walked back again slower 
than ever as he passed between the orator 
and the Speaker. 





FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S tHAIR. 


'I'here was evidently something wrong 
..imewhere, and it did not appear to rest 
nith Mr. Marjoribanks. He was not coni- 
niitting a bri^ach of order, or his defiant 
jirocedifre would have dr^wn forth reproof 
!iom the Speaker. This concfVision was 
lorrect. The member on his legs at the 
nioment spoke from the second berudi, which 
is raised a step from the floor. The assump¬ 
tion not f|uite safe in the case of a man of 
l.ord Tvveedmouth’s inches therefore, was 
that no obstacle inter|)osed between the line 
of sight (){ the member thus elevated and the 
( hair. The gangway step made all the 
(lifferenee. Had the member speaking stood 

■ 111 the floor by the front bench below tlu' 
;;angw.'iy, Mr. Marjoribanks sauntering down 

the door would have called upon himself 
ilui n proof of the Speaker. Hut he is too 

■ lid a i’arliamentarv band to h;i\e eommilled 
so un|)arilonable an offence. 

.•\ f;ir more subtle intrit'aey of 
ini', l‘l•.Kll, proeeihire is that which ileter- 
oF .tsiDits. mines whttl exactly is a .s|)eeeh. 

liven before he takes his seat the 
new member has learned the fundamental 
rule that he may, when the Spetiker is in the 
( hair, make only one contribution to ikbale. 
In (Committee, where it is assumed, often 
with fatal lack of foundation, that thembers 
do not onite lint converse, opportunity of 
speech-making is untrammelled. 

I'iarly in the pre.sent Session a Hill was 
introduced extending to Ireland the priceless 
advantage enjoyed by “ the predominant 
p.irtner” of allowing women to sit otj Hoards 
of Guardians. Mr. Farrell, newly-elected for 
West (,'avan, held strong views on the point, 
rite.se were, indeed, so 
strong that when pro- 
po.sal was formally made 
to read the Hill a second 
time, he cried out, “I 
object.” It not being 
•liter midnight there was 
in this ])rotest nothing 
beyond the moral weight 
conveyed by the Opinion 
of an esteemed member. 

.\[il)arently no notice was 
taken of the remark, and 
the debate continued. 

Mr. Farrell sat attentive, • 
adding to the speech he 
had prepared in the re¬ 
tirement of his study 
various convincing jxrints 
suggested by members 
taking part in the debate. 
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At length he thought the time had come 
when he would do well to interpose and 
settle the matter. Rising to his full height, 
he said, “Mr. Speaker, sir.” 

“Order, order!” cried the Spf'uker. “I'he 
hon. member for West C avan has already 
.spoken.” • 

The pre.sent Ilou.se of {'oinmons is happily 
endowed with the presence of two Farnlls. 
lames Patrick reiiresetils West Cavan. 
Thomas G. sits for South Kerry. This 
mistake ol the .Speaker was qtiite natural. 
Indeed, James Patrick often wondered how, 
dealing with six hundred ;ind seventv gentle¬ 
men, he w;is so tinfailingly accurate in identi¬ 
fying them. Now, he had made a mistake, 
mixing up two Irish members, both •liearing 
the name of Farrell. The member fur West 
< 'a\an was not disposed to be hard tipon him. 
.So. gently shaking his head, with .seductive 
smile, he stiid, “No, Mr. S])eaker, 1 did 
not.” 

“At the bi'ginning of the discussion,” 
.said the .Speaker, “ the honottrable member 
obsen ed ‘ 1 object.’ ” 

Mr. Farrell dropped into his seat as if the 
.Speaker’s (piietly littered remark had been 
a well-aimed pistol-shot. 

This is the most striking illus- 
wiiF It) ^ remember of a well- 

known rule, a remarkable proof 
l..\\\sOiN. (billy’s watelifulness and 

presence of mind. There is under this 
stime rule a custom by no means uncom¬ 
mon. A member, whether in charge of a 
motion or desiring to .second it, may do 
so by simply raising his hat, reserving 
ordered speech to a later stage of the debate. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson was 
the first to reduce this 
• to a system. When he 

brought forward his 
annual Hill on the 'I'ern- 
jteranee (Question, the 
occasion was inevitably 
a Wednesday afternoon. 
The House was usually 
em[ity when, shortly after 
the ,S[)eaker took the 
chair at noon. Sir Wilfrid 
was called upon. To 
waste his impromptus on 
empty benches was an 
experience to(j depress¬ 
ing, even for a habitual 
water-drinker. Sir Wil¬ 
frid accordingly lifted 
!tis hat. The hapless 
seconder of the motion 




delivered his speech to empty benches, Sir 
Wilfrid coming on about four o’clock, when 
the Jiouse was full. 

Herein he was strictly in order. Other 
members, noting the success of the manoeuvre 
and desiring to adoi)t it, have been occa¬ 
sionally surprised when tiicy have risen to 
make their cherished speech by hearing from 
the Speaker that they have already spoken. 
What happened was that in raising tltcir hat 
they said eillier “ I l)eg to nune that the 
Bill be now read a seeond time,’’ or, “1 beg 
to second the motion,” according to the place 
assigned to them, father of the.se innocent 
remarks, like .Mr. f’arreH’.s still briefer, “I 
object,” is in I’nrlitimentary law a speech, and 
is treated as such. 


A I.AW- 
BRE.-VKINi; 
LORO CHlI'.t 
JUSTICE. 


Now, as in Pope’s time, gentle 
dulness ever loves a jf)ke, and 
tile House of Lords has much 
eluickled over the sli]i made by 
Lord Russell of Killowen. At 


the opening of a new Parliament, noble 
lords, like ordinary commoners, are sworn 
in. There is a statute, jiassed so 
recently as 1866, wherein memliers of 
the House of Lords sitting or joining in 
debate before taking the oalli are subject to a 
penalty of ^{,500 for each offence. 'I’his Act 
was passed in substitution of a much more 
drastic ordinance. It dated from the year 
1714, and in addition to the fine of ,;^5oo, 
disabled the offender from suing in any 
court of law, forbade him to hold any 
office within the realm, to assume the guar¬ 
dianship of a child, to be an ext'cutor under 
a will or other deed, tir himself to receive 
a legacy. 

The severity of this enactment shows that 


at this epoch the offence gtiarded against was 
regarded as one of real importanc*., evidently 
worth somebody’s while to attempt its 
accomplishment. Now it is the result of 
inadvertence, and is perhaps more common 
and freer from detection than is generJilly 
known, 1 luring the prolonged debates round 
Mr, Bradlatigh's body in the Parliament of 
11885, a member of the House of Commons 
confided to me the secret that he had never 


taken the oath. He ajiproached the table 
with that honest intent, and stood with the 
crowd waiting for opportunity to take the 
Book in hand. Hajipening to be near the 
corner of the table by the brass box, the 
Clerk, under the impression that he had 
taken the oath, motioned him to fall in with 
the queue ^tassing on to sign the Roll of 
Parliament. Being a nTan of decile tempera- 
•ment, indisposed to wrangle with authority. 


even when it is in the wrong, he fell in 
and in due order signed the Roll. 

The peculiar humour of the situation in 
the case of Lord Russell of Killowen is that 
the law should h^ave been broken by no ii -,s 
a person.Tge than the Lord Chief Justice o( 
England., Oddly enough, the preceding time 
when discovery was made of a similar over 
sight, the guilty personage was almost et|ually 
highly placed. It was Lord Plunket, Art h- 
bishop of Dublin, who, shortly after the Act <.| 
1866 had been platted on the Statute Book, 
remembered to make a speech from hisplm c 
in the House of Lords, whilst he had for 
gotten to take the oath. It was thought 
neces.sary to pass an Act of Indemnity 
relieving his Orace from the overhanging 
penalty of a fine of ^.500. 

The secret of Lord Russell of Killowen s 
guilt in this matter might have remained 
locked in his breast, but for the accidental [iru- 
minence of his illegal intervention in debate. 
The Lord Ch.ancellor, some days earlier, 
brought in a Bill amending the law of 
criminal evidence. 'I'he Lord Chief Justice 
not only moved an amendment, but carried 
it. This was an incident that could not be 
forgotten by the almost paralyzed peers, who 
a little later beheld the embodiment of the 
law, the chief ornament and authority of thi- 
judicial Bench, approach the table and blandly 
take the oath. 

Throughout the last Session of 
TWOi.KG.M.the late Parliament embarrass 

OROMtos. ment occasionally arose, distri- 
, buted Ijctween two members of 
Her Majesty’s Covernment, owing to 
similarity of their address. There were then, 
as now, a trinity of Solicitor-Cenerals—one 
for England, one for Scotland, and one for 
Ireland. .Nevertheless, for each of the se|)a 
rate countries there arc not three Solicitor 
(lencrals, but one Solicitor-General. Happily 
for the learned gentlemen concerned, the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland had not last year 
a seat in the House of Commons, and to that 
extent the difficulty was reduced. But as 
Scotchmen writing to Mr. Shaw (Solicitor 
General for Scotland in Lord Rosebery’s 
Ministry) always addressed him tout coiirt 
.as “The Solicitor-General,” and as for 
English correspondents Sir Frank Lockwood 
was the only Solicitor - General, corre 
spondence reaching them at the House ot 
Commons constantly got mixed. 

Sir Frank Lockwood, a man of resource, 
full of ideas, suggested that his esteemed 
and learned colleague from the Scotch I..aw 
Office should bear a sign and token which. 
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^ rarliatnent 

Bayleys occasionally got eaci|t| 
Wpy other’s correspondence, * tbe^ 

one rejiresonting t'ambeftrell, " 
the other the , Chesterfield 
di\isionot Derbyshire. After ' 
a vvliile this braneli of the y 
dlfticulty was increased by 
the ai)pearance on the scene 
r-^\^ of a Air. Bailey. 

'riiere are two Bowles’s,one 
tt silent member, ‘‘'rominy” 
making up the average in this 
respect, just now the House 
has only one Brown, and five 
^ Smiths against a muster of 

^ t, eight in the last Parliament. 

The Jones family have also 

t'OODs UKSIGN. r ti /T ‘ i *.,.1 

lalion off as oonipared with 
the gathering of the clan in 
the Home Rule Parliament, d'hen there were 
four ; now there are two. The Robin¬ 
sons have suffered in exactly the same pro- 
]jortion, their fornu.T two being reduced by 
one-half. Of tihainberlains there are two; 
Au.sten, the popular .Secretary to the Admiralty, 
and the statesman to whom he occasionally 
distantly alludes as “my ’right honourable 
relative.” 

There are two Cooks in the House, one 


ulopted by his correspon- 

U nts, would obviate a grow- ^^ 

ing difficulty. To save trouble 

,nd expedite matters, Sir 

frank drew a'design which, 

si.miped on letters and paper® 

jiassing through the post in- « 

tended for the hand of the * 

Solicitor-General for Scot- 
laud, would be safely de- 
livered. Sir Frank has been 
i;ood enough to give me a 
l opy of the de.sign, which is ^ 
here produced. With this 
stamj)ed on the envelope, 
and underneath the address, S**»_ 

I'hc Solicitor-General, 

M.l’., House of Commons, 

A\ Gstininster, S.W./’ Mr. 

Shavv would have been 
assured of coming by his own. Before the 
design could be engraved and utilized, the 
General Ivlection changed everything, render¬ 
ing this ])articular precaution unneces.sary. 

The duplication, even triplica- 
ntU’l.lCATES, f 

tion, o( stirnames amongst 
I Kii i.it A1T.S, Qf House of 

ANJI WORSK. 11- . . 

Commons leads to constant 

complication in the matter of letters delivered 
at the House. To begin with, there are two 




SIR FRANK LOCKWOODS DKSIGN. 


Abrahams, and both being chris- 
leiied William it is inevitable 
that lettr^rs addressed to either 
should occa.sionaily find a place 
in the wrong bosom. 'I’here 
are ;\llcn and Allan, the latter 
particularly anxious for it to be 
known that his name is spelt 
with an ir. Oddly enough, 
analogous anxiety is disjrl.ived 
by the member ibr Neweastle- 
under-T.yne, who wishes it to 
be known that his name is spelt 
with an f. 

In the last Parliament there 
Were two Allsopps, distinguished 
in the House as X and XX. 
I'hat, of course’ is,a distinction 
unknown to chance outsiders. 
Now there is one. There are 
not fewer than three Ambroses, 
none having blood connection 
with the other. 7 'wo Austins 
represent between them a York¬ 
shire division and a division 
of Limerick. There are three 
Barrys, the member for South 
Huntingdon having the advan¬ 
tage of the hyphen prefix Smith. 
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THE ONLY BKOWN. 


dressing bis name, so to speak, 
with a final c. There are three 
Davies’s, two reiiresenting 
tt’vlsb counties ; two Elli.s’s, 
one the Liberal Wliip ; three 
Fergiissoiis, one with the prefix 
Miinro, known among the chief¬ 
tains of Scotland as Novar; 
three Fosters, one a baronet, 
one a Colonel, and the other 
Harry Seymour : two Fowlers, 
one the ex-Seen.tary of State c 
for India ; two Gihlis, the 
“Sons” of a famous Gity firm; 
two Goschens, fatlwr and .son ; 
three Healys (I'im himself 
(ouiils as only one, whereas 
he is a match for six); tljree 
Hills, of various altitudes, one 
living over six feet high and a 
lorti; two Hoares; two Johh- 
stons, one of Ballykilbeg; two 
Kennys, both representing 
Dublin (one College Green, the 
other St. Stephen’s Green); two 
l^awrenees, two I,awsons, two 
Llewellyns, two Lockwoods 
(“ Uncle Frank,” Colonel Mark 
•calls the learned ex-Solicitor* 
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General) ; two I.oof's, two Lowthers, three 
M’Calmonts, two M’Hughs, Ixiili from 
Ireland; two Mellors, one happy in his 
deliverance from the chair of (Committees ; 
two Montagus (no Capiilets); no fewer than 
four Morgans, all from Wales ; three Murrays, 
three O’Briens, as miny 0 '(Connors, two 
Palmers, four Peases (([uite a pod) ; two 
Penders, two Red 
monds, two Roberts's, 
as many Robertsons, 
three Russells, two 
Samuels, three Shaws, 
three Sidehottoms, the 
member for Hyde in¬ 
troducing a variety in 
the termination ; three 
Stanleys, including 
Henry M. ; two Sul¬ 
livans, three Thomas’s, 
two Wallaces, two 
Websters, and three 
Williams’s. For propor¬ 
tions I representation, 
the Wilson family take 
the cake in the House 
of Commons, there 
being no .fewer than 
eight of them, not tef 
mention Wilson 'l'odd, 


the gallant Captain who represents a division 
of Yorkshire. 

It will be .seen from this con- 

AWKWARD 
INCIDENT. 

t. 

some trouble in properly distributing ih^ 
sacks full of kdters daily delivered at the 
oflfice in the lobby. Mistakes occur even in 
the best regulated post-offices. Perhaps the 
most embarrassing incident of the kind 
befell Mr. Arthur Balfour, on a recent recess 
visit to the (.Continent. At an hotel in the 
North of Italy, he found himself in company 
with .Mr. J. B. Balfour, some time i.onl 
Advocate, who was accomfranied by his 
wife. Mr. |. B. Balfour is blessed, inas¬ 
much as he “ has his quiver full of them.” 
'J’here had been an addition to the 
family some short time before the holiday 
W'as undertaken, and there was, naturally, 
nn.viety in the parental breast to know 
how the little one was getting on. Arrange¬ 
ments were accordingly made whereby the 
nurse scan a daily bulletin. 

Though on giving jilcasure bent, the nur.se 
was of a frug;d mind, and, following an 
illustrious exam|)le, used post c-ards for her 
coninumications. One morning Mr. .^rthu^ 
Balfour- was startled by finding amongst his 
eorrespondenc:e a post-card conveying the 
following news : “ Baby going on nicely. 1 
do tliink she’s grown sinc:e you’ve left." 
Turning over the card, he found it was 
addressed to the Right ITon. J. B. Balfour, 
M P., and the matter was speedily put right. 

Thai was bad enough, but there was worse 
to follow. The two 
right hon. gentlemen 
left the hotel about tlic 
same time and went 
their carious ways, leav¬ 
ing with the landlord 
their addresses for the 
forwarding of letters 
that might arrive after 
their cleparture. On 
the speond day of settl¬ 
ing in his new home, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour 
received another fiost- 
card : “ Baby a little- 
restless in the night, but 
quite fresh this morn¬ 
ing. Sends her love to 
papa.” 

For the landlord 
there was only one Right 
Hon. Balfour, M.P. It 



catenation of circumstances that 
Mr. Pyke, mosr effident of 
postmasters, has occasionallv 





was the famous Chief Secretary, the Leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
then sitting. A difference in an initial was 
nothing to him. But, in view of his happy 
state of. bachSiorhood, it was a good deal to 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. * « 

.Early in the Session the House 

i III- ybEEN was shl)eke<l by 

AVI) I HE discovery that whilst all members, 
( oMMONs. uncovered when the 

Speaker, returned from the House of f.ords, 
read the Queen’s Speech from the Throne, 
one occupant of the Front Opposition Bench 
sturdily kept on his hat. The fact th;U the 
dissentient was Sir Henry Campbell-Ban¬ 
nerman, a Privy Councillor, an cx-Cabinet 
Minister, and, it is understood, a ftarticularly 
welcome guest at Balmoral when sojourn¬ 
ing there as Minister in attendance on 
the (fueen, made the matter the more mar 
vrllous. In elder days, when the Irish mem- 
hers under the leadership of Mr. Parnell 
habittially and systematically 
liearded the Speaker in the Chair, 
it was a common thing for them to 
refuse to join in the movement 
of ri.'spect when a message from 
the (^)ui'en was read. Thus it came 
to pass that wearing the hat in such 
(ircumstances is regarded as an 
overt act of disloyalty. 

According to the unwritten but 
clearly defined customs of the 
Ilou.se, Sir Henry Cami)bell-Ban- 
iierman was on this occasion right, 
the rest of the members erring on 
the side of e.xce.ssive sensibility to 
the proximity of loyalty. 'I’he rule 
governing such cases is that when 
the (Jtieen directly, through a State- 
appointed emissary, addresses the 
House, members should uncover 
to listen. Such occasions present 
themselves several times through 
a Session when Her Majesty re¬ 
plies to an Address to the Crown 
Itassed by the House. In the last 
Parliament the’ I^otise was frequently cheeretl 
by the spectacle of Mr. “Bobby” Spencer 
standing at the Bar with the white wand of 
the Vice-Chamberlain in his hand, all the 
line points of his slim, graceful figure brought 
out by Court uniform. As he advanced 
towards the table bowing to the Mace thrice 
with happy mixture of hauteur and friendly 
condescension, members uncovered and sat 
bareheaded while he read aloud the Queen’s 
gracious message. ' 

In the case where Sir Henry. Campliell- 


'Art 

.. 

Bannwman was accused of lesi-ma/es 0 ^ 
fine distinction is perceptible. The Quet^^lf 
Speech i.s, we must believe, couched “in 
own words,” for in reading it in the Aou^ 
of Peers the Lord Chancellor prefaces tl 
with a solemn affirmation to that effect. But 
when it reaches the Speaker and is read by 
him it i.s at .seednd hand, a mere copy of a 
message formally addressed to and, ui the 
first instance, read to both Houses of ParJiaT' 
ment, assembled in another place. Therefore, 
so purists have ruled, it is no more necessarTf 
for members to uncover when they hear a., 
copy of the Speech read by the Speaker tha#’ 
it would be if they came across Mr. Gully 
seated in the lilirary reading the Speech in 
an early CO] ly of the Westminster Gazette. 

It is probably due to the action*of the 
Irish members that the custom has been ■ 
unnecessarily extended. The large majority 
of members were so anxious to dissociate 
themsehes from Mr. Biggar and his friends 
in their bearing towards the Queen, 
that they were careful to pay her 
reverence c-von when there was 
no call for the tribute. But the 
I'iei/k iro/e of Parliamentarians 
kept their hats' as well as their 
heads. Mr. Gladstone was not 
aeeiiMoiiual, with the exception of 
a brief interval after tlie General 
Flection of i<S74, to bring his hat 
into the House with him. 'I’here- 
fore he was not put to the test 
when the question presented itself. 
Sir Stafford Northeote, Lord Har- 
tington, and .Mr. l,owe, careful to 
uncover when a message from the 
(Jueen was read at the table by 
the Vice-Chamberlain or Coh-, 
troller of the Household, sat with 
their hats on whilst on the open- ; 
ing day of the Session the Sjieaker 
read the Queen’s Speech, having, 
as he observed, “for greater accu¬ 
racy obtained a copy.” 

Sir William Harcourt evades 
the difficulty by a simple device worthy of 
an old Parliamentary hand. He is one 
of the few Ministers or ex-Ministers who 
habitually wear their hat when seated on 
either front bench. Sir William, I believe, 
takes the view of the question advocated 
by Sir Henry Camplvell-Bannerman. But 
there is nothing he shrinks from with such 
sharp, swift movement as hurting the feel¬ 
ings of others, even through a misunder¬ 
standing. He knows that if hfe, as Leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Coin- 
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mms, kept his hat on, when other metn- 
uncover, through the reading of the 
Que|n’s Speech, many loyal hearts would be 
wounded. It might he put right later by an 
explanation. • But why make occasion for 
explanation ? 

“ So,” Sir William says, with genial smile 
siiffusing his benevolent countenance, “when 
I know the Queen’s Speech is going to be 
read from the Chair, I just leave my hat 
in my room, and there I am.” 

In his much-regretted retirement 
from Parliamentary life. Sir 
Richard 'I'emple will have ihe 
opportunity of revising and com¬ 
pleting his diary of “ Life in 
Parlianjent from 1885 to 1895.” .Some fore¬ 
taste of this literary treat was for a year or 
two enjoyed by the hapi'y 
constituency of Kiiigston- 
on-Thames. During the 
last Session or two of his 
Parliamentary career, Sir 
Richard was accustomed 
to enrich the columns of 
a local journal with his 
account of the week's pro¬ 
ceedings in Parliament. 


A NEW 
DIARY 
OF I'ARt.IA- 
MENT. 


Just as the Leader of the House of 
Commons writes his nightly letter to the 
Queen, “ humbly informing Her Majest)' ” 
how things have fared through the sitting, 
so the member for Kingston-on ^Thames 
during the last Parliament once a week 
wrote to his constituency. 

'Phase contributions were absorbingly in- 
teresting. But they were things quite apart 
from the diary locked iqr in the strong 
room in Sir Rich.ard’s eerie on Hampstead 
Heath. 'Phis manu.script volume contains 
a ruthless record of la vie intime of the 
House of tkmimons as it was observed 
through his seven yetirs’ servitude by the 
ex-Lieutenant-(iovernor of Bengal and 
Covernor of Bombay. 'Phe diary will cer- 
t.ainly not be jriiblished in Sir Richard 'Pem- 
pkfs life. Possibly, like 
the 'Palleyrand Correspon 
dence, it will be withheld 
from the ken of the jniblir 
till the generation of con 
tern[)oraries immediately 
concerned have passed 
away. This looks provok 
itig. It is, on the whole, 
kindly meant. 





Bv Mrs. A. IT. Markh,\.\i. 


LEASE, sir, may Mi.ss Dot 
come now?’’ .said a maid¬ 
servant, as she knocked for 
the tliird time at the door of 
the library without receiving 
any response to lier summons. 
1 ired of waiting for the necessary permission 
to enter, she opened the door and looktal in. 

It was a pleasant sight that yiet the 
woman’s Dee as she peeped in, without, how¬ 
ever, crossing the thresliold of the door of 
lier master’s sanctum. 

The library at Ballinaclough was a spacious 
room, with handsome old black oak furniture, 
and the w’alls, or at least where they were 
not occupied with books and book-shelves, 
covered with old ancestral portraits dimmed 
by age. Deeply recessed in the centre of the 
wall, opjtosite the door, was an old-fa.shioned 
fireplace, a cosy, comfortable nook in which 
to sit on cold, wintry days; but these, how¬ 
ever [)leasant to look upon, had no apparent 
attraction for the nurse, for her gaze was 
fixed on the central figures in the room, 
consisting of her master, Sir'Bryan O’Connor, 
and his little, golden-haired daughter. 

They were engaged in a game of romps, 
in which the father was supposed to represent 
a fierce bear, and in the performance of his 
part was alternately hugging his little girl and 
stroking her long, silken tresses. T^i little 
lady enjoyed the fun hugely, and was far too 


intent upon the game to even notice the ; 
advent of her nurse;, who stood watching i 
the scene, and patiently wailing until the ; 
termination of the game. ' 

But Bridget, for such wxas the name of the 
maid-servant, was not the only spectator of 
the scene that was being enacted on the floor 
of the library: Lady O’Connor, Sir Bryan’s 
wife, a tall, jirctty woman, with large grey eyes, 
and a small, sensitive mouth, with the stime 
wealth of rich golden hair which her little 
daughter hail inherited, also watched in 
silence the playful gambols of the father and 
child as thfty .scrambled about on the floor. 

It was, however, with a somewhat pained 
and sorrowful smile that she regarded them, : 
for the same sad thoughts were apparently 
parsing through the minds of the mistress 
and the maid, as they gazed on the pretty 
family picture on which their eyes rested. 

It was indeed difficult to rctilizc that such 
a father, so fond, so loving, and so yielding to 
his child, could he the hard, e.vacting land¬ 
lord, who.se stern, inexorable i;onduct of his 
affairs liad made him so un(X)pular among 
his tenantry, and had, indeed, been the 
means of creating for him many enemies in 
the neighbourhood. 

These thoughts entered their heads at the 
same time, and sorely puzzled them. Still, 
there was r^p gainsaying the fact, and it 
could plainly be seen from the infinite look ' 
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of sadness in the eyes of l^dy O’Connor, scrambling on to Sir Bryan’s back she was 
that she was only too well aware of the , carried off to bed, with Bridget following' 
unpjipularity of her husband. She knew, close behind. 

I..ady O’Connor sighed as sjhe gazed wist¬ 
fully on the repeating form§ of those slie 
loved so*’ well ; then, walking across to a 
small tab,le, she sat down and busied herself 
with some embroidery on which she had 
previously been engaged. But, somehow or 
another, she found this evening that her 
thoughts wandered away from her occu|)a- 
tion, and her fingers, at other times so deft 
and nimble, would cease to ply the silk, and 
her hands would often lay idly in her lap. 

“ How is it,” she mused to herself, “ 1 
cannot get. rid of this terrible dread that 
continues to haunt me? .Some dark cloud 
seems to be hovering over us. Something 
seems to foretell a great and terrible sorrow 
that is about to visit us. 

“ God help us,” she uttered suddenly, as, 
nervously twisting her delicately shaped 
fingers together, she started tjuickly as she 
heard a slight sound in the direction (f 
the window. With an anxious, perturlx-d 
e.xpression on her face, she glanced quickly 
round the room, but, seeing nothing, became 
somewhat reassured. 

“What nonsense,” 
she said to herself. 

“ 1 must not give way 
to this vague and un 
accountable feeling 
that seems to have 
taken possession of me. 
\\'ho would come to 
harm us at this time of 
night ? ” and settling 
herself to her work, 
tried to smother the 
disagreeable sensation 
of coming trouble that 
had filled her mind. 

At this moment Sir 


also, that his life had, on more than ^ one 
occasion, Iwjen threatened and even ’ at¬ 
tempted ; perhaps, even at that very moment 
he, so dear to her and he,r child, might be 
the victim of some hidden and unforeseen 
danger, to avert which she was powerless to 
act. How then could she look otherwise 
than she did, and how could she join in her 
darling’s mirth, when this (xmstant dread of 
danger w'as ever in her mind—ever before 
her ? 

“ God guard them,” she breathed, fervently; 
then looking round, she observed Bridget 
still waiting to carry her little charge off to 
bed. 

“ Come, Bryan, let Dot go,” she said; 
“ poor Bridget has been waiting some minutes 
for her ”—and crossing over to where they 
were playing, she attempted to take Dot’s 
little arms from her father’s neck, round 
which they were tightly clasped. 

“Daddie, do let Dot stop a ’ittle longer,” 
she whispered coaxingly into her father’s ear. 


“ No, no. Miss Puss, 
and you must l)e off 
to bed,” he replied. 
“Why, look how you 
have disarranged my 
hair, to say nothing of 
having pulled a lot of 
it out. Say good night 
to your mother at once, 
and if you promise to 
be very good, I w’ill 
carry you upstairs.” 

“ V’elly well, daddie. 
Dot will be so dood. 
Dood-night, mammie, 
darling. Dod bless 
you,” she said, 
as, loosening her 
jgrasp from her 
father’s neck, she 
twined her little, 
chubby arms 
round that of her 
mother, and lay¬ 
ing her hot, 
flushed face 
against her soft, 
cool cheek, she 
w' h i s p e r e d , 

“ Come and say 
dood-night to 
Dot when she is 
asleep ” ; then 


It’s getting late. 



** SHS WAS CARRIBB OKF TO BED." 


Bryan entered the 
room, and, kissing her, 
said : Violet, dear, 1 
am afraid I must leave 
you for a short 
time before 
dinner. I hope 
' you don’t mind 
but I have to 
attend to some 
business re 
garding the 
rents of those 
rascallytraants 

of mine. They 
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hnve given me enough trouble to^ay, and 
1 am determined, once for all, to let them, 
dearly understand who is the master here.” 

“ Oh, wait ^ne moment, Bryan, dear,” said 
].ady O’Connbr, rising t|ujpk;ly, and placing 
lutr hands on his shoulders, as she looked 
jilc.idingly into his eyes, “ for my ,sake--for 
our darling’s sake—be kind and lenient to 
them ; won’t you give in to them just a little ? 
Remember, dearest, what is at stake.” 

” No, dear Vi, I cannot,” replied her 
luisband ; “ you know I would do anything 
for you, my own sweet wife, and for our 
(l.iiiiiig little Dot, comjjatiblc with honour 
a:ul justness, and my duties as a landowner ; 
but to give in to these brutes at the present 
moment would be acknowledging my weak¬ 
ness, and would be departing from that strict 
and iniftartial line of conduct between land¬ 
lord and tenant that 1 had marked out for 
myself when I inherited this place. B’hy, 
dear, I have not told you half the atrocities 
that these fcruel men have perix-lrated,” and 
gently taking her hand in his, while the hard, 
stern look upon his face relaxed, and a soft, 
mild expression stole into his eyes, as he 
observed the nervous anxiety depicted in the 
pale face of his wife, he continued, “ lie my 
own brave little woman. 1 )o nut let ground¬ 
less fears trouble )'ou. All will yet be well; 
the |)resent crisis will .soon pass, and then 
there will be nothing for you to fear or he 
•anxious about.” 

“but, Ilrvan,” she said, “it is useless to 
make light of the dangers that surround 
you. How can I forget the cru^l deeds 
these people have alnaidy committal ? 
Remenilter poor Mr. Clanehy, wlio was so 
foully murdered the other day. 1 )o, dear,” she 
implored, “give in to them - for (lod’s sake, 
for my .sake, I beg, 1 pray you, to do so. 
. 4 fter all, they are our fellow-creatures, and 
■are driven to these barbarous deeds by want 
and privation. 'I'heir hearts are hardened 
by suffering and by seeing their dear ones 
reduced to the verge of starvation, without 
the jxjwer to affttrd them relief. Bryan,” she 
continued, alntost passionately, “ 1 cannot 
hear this terrthle anxiety. Let us leave this 
dreadful place until better and calmer times 
arrive. My strength seems to leave me 
altogether, and 1 can hardly bear up with all 
I have to endure.” 

“ Well, Vi,” returned her husband, caress- 
ingly, “ sh down beside me and rest. You 
look out of sorts this evening. There,” he 
continued, as he gently pulled her down by 
his side on the sofa, “I cannot leave yet, 
dear. My duty is here, and I muiSi remain; 


but supposing you and the little one Wwt 
for a short time ? 'ITie change will, I gin 
sure, do you both good, and may pwhaj^ 
briM "back the roses to those cheeks (rf 
yoiifs, which have certainly been strangent. 
to them during the last few weeks.” 

“What do ygu mean--for me to leave 
you ? ” she cried, startled liy such a sugges¬ 
tion. “ No, that 1 will never do. A wife’s 
duty is by her husband’s side. Leave you I 
will not,” she said, (irmly. “ My health is 
not to be considered. 1 was never, dear, as 
you know, a very robust person,” she coft-, 
tinned, smiling, “ but nothing on earth wiU'' 
induce me to leave you. So please attend to 
this l)Usiness that necessitates your absence 
from me, and return as tpiickly as possible; 
but do, dear husband, for my sake, be lenient 
to the poor ])eople.” 

“ Yes ; that is what I intend to be,” and 
stooiring dowit to kiss her, he said, “ Then I 
am not to send you away, I see? Well, you 
must try and not worry that little head of 
yours any longer, with imagining all sorts of 
things that may i>efall me 1 ” 

After he liad (luitleil the room, I^dy 
O’Connor remained sitting on the sofa in 
deep thought and meditation. Immediately 
in front of her was ;i large jtier-glass on the 
wall, which clearly reflected in it the window 
in front of which she was reelining. Some 
unaccountable impulse directed her eyes to 
this gla.s.s, and on looking into it, she was' 
terrified to see a man’s hetid |>eering in at 
the window. Her blood seemed to freeze in 
her veins!, and though she longed to scream 
for assistance, her lips refused utterance. 
I'ascinatcd by the siglit, she was unable to 
take her eyes from tlie gaunt, haggard face 
that was reflected in the mirror. 

“ (>ood*heavens ! What .shall I do?** 
slie murmured to herself. “ 1 must not 1^ 
him see how frightened 1 am,” and, pulling 
herself together with a great effort, she 
reAiained perfectly still, as he slowly raised 
his hand, which, to her liorror, she saw hel4 
a large pistol, and which he deliberately 
pointed at her. 

If she moved, she felt a.s.sured the trigger 
would be {)ulled ! It was a moment of 
intense agony and suspense. Holding her 
breath for a few seconds, she looked fixedly 
in the glass at the man, without showing the 
slightest sign of tre[)idation, and a sigh of 
relief escaped her as she saw his hand fall by 
his side. He had evidently not noticed that 
she had observed him j there was perhaps 
something in the graceful, ladylike figure 
before him,* with its lovely golden hair 



t]t|^ined by the soft, pale light of the;laix>p, 
thM made the rufifian hesitate to carry out 
his murderous intention. 

“ Now is my time,” thought I,.ady O’Connor, 
observing hi* hesitancy. “ Face this creature 
I must, even if it costs me niy life—my only 
chance will be in trying to shame him.” 

Although trembling in'every limi), she 
slowly rose from the sofa, thinking not of 
herself, but only of her husband and her 
child, and with a calm, determined face she 
quickly turned towards the window and 
faced the intruder. 

The monuait the man saw he was detected, 
he again raised the pistol and pointed it 
straight at her breast. 

“ SItpot her, 1 must,” he muttered between 
his teeth. “I’ve missed the child, so, by 
the powers, she must gf), if it is only to make 
tliat divil of a husband of tier’s know that we 
can hit, and hit hard, too.” 

But as he was in tlie act of taking aim he 
paused, and regarded the brave, beautiful 
woman who confronted him. Straight into 
hi.s eyes did her lovely, grey orbs look, 
appealing as it 
were to his in¬ 
most heart. 

Slowly his arm 
fell by his side. 

“Share, 1 
cannot hurt the 
likes of her. 

She has done 
no harni to me 
or mine.” 

T h e n hi s 
thoughts wan¬ 
dered to his 
’Starving wife 
aqd little ones 
at home, to 
their wretched, 

?4irly hovel 
and, with a 
dhrse upon his 
lips, he again 
raised his pistol 
—hut again he 
refrained from 
pulling the 
trigger. So long 
; ns’ she stood 
there so quietly, 
gazing at him 
with such a 
pitying pnd 
sympathetic ex¬ 
pression on her 


sweet, fS^e face, he felt unmanned and quit^ 
unable to carry out the murderous deed 
which had been allotted to him. 

“Curse 5 'ou!” he exclaimed. “I cannot 
kill a woman who so bravely ‘faces death as 
you do. »Shure,*l thried twice to shoot your 
childher, but you str.od between. I can’t do 
the dirty work ! ” and, with a half-stifled oath, 
he vanished in the darkness, just as steps 
were heard approacdiing along the corridor. 

It proved to be Sir Bryan himself, who 
was naturally surprised to see his wife stand¬ 
ing in the centre of the room, gazing fixedly 
in the direction of the window. 

“ It’s all right now, dear,” said he ; liut 
receiving qo answer, and observing no in¬ 
dication on her part that she was even 
cognizant of bis presence, he quickly ap¬ 
proached her, saying : “ (lood God, Violet, 
what is the matter ? ” Even this exhortation 
produced no apparent effect. She remained 
rooted to the spot, staring with her large, 
frightened eyes straight in front of her, 
as if at some unseen hut dreaded for, 
every vestige of colour having flown 
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irom her face, leaving her lips pale 
and bloodless. “ Vi, dear, tell me what 
!s the matter?” he said, pleadingly; “are 
voti ill? Wl^t has scared you so? Why is 
that window open ? 'I’lier® is nothing there 
to be afraid of. Look, I will go m)’self and 
see.” But directly he moved towards it, she 
rushed frantically forward to intercept him, 
and ])laced herself in such a position as to 
sliicld and protect him from all danger 
witliout, at the same time exclaiming, 
liysteric.ally :— 

“ Slioot me—me—not him ! ” And tlicn, 
ovficome by all she had gone through, she 
tottered back and fell unconscious into his 
.arms. 

“ Vi, my love, what has happened to excite 
and upset you thus ? ” he exclaimed, but the 
motionless form of his wife lay still and 
imrcsponsive in his arms. 

I'endcrly laying her on the sofa, he first 
I losial the window and bolted the shtitters, 
not, however, without examining the room 
first to see if anybody had gained an entrance, 
and then proceeded to administer restoratives 
to his uneonsciotis wife, for some time his 
r fforts were unavailing, but at length, to his 
great relict, she heaved a deep sigh and 
opened her eyes. 

‘‘ .\ie you better, darling ? ” he said, 
eagerly, bending over her. 

“ \’es, dear,” she said, smiling. “ T aur 
('lUite all right. But,” she continued, looking 
lound, “ why am I here ? What has 
lia|)l)encd? Ah!” she .said, shuddering, 
‘'my memory is returning I remember it 
all. That awful face at the window. Thank 
goodness it is shut. Did you see him, 
liryan ? ” she asked, pointing to the window. 

“ No, darling; tell me all about it,” he 
refilied. “ Are you sure it *is not all 
imagination ? ” 

“Imagination!” she answered. “Would 
to Heaven that it was. Your life, as well as 
that of your child, was in danger this 
evening,” and then, in short, disjointed 
sentences, she'related all she had seen. 

“ Thank tlod,’^ breathed Sir Bryan, “ that 
the miscreant’s heart failed him, foiled 
apparently by your courage and presence of 
mind. Violet -my oi^n dear wife, I cannot 
even now realize that your dear life, so 
precious to me, should have been in such 
danger, and that I, though near, was powerless 
to avert it.” 

Seeing that she had received a terrible 
fright, he endeavoured to divert her thoughts 
by turning the conversation to some common¬ 
place subjects regarding the household and 
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other trivial matters, then gently takin|^’^ 
by the hand, he led her quietly up to the 
nursery, where togetlier they bent o\^r the 
crib in which their little child was peacefiilly 
slumbering, and gazed upon its sweet face 
as it lay enscoiua'd in the softest and 
whitest of pilknCs. 

“ How heautiful she looks,” murmured the 
mother, as she twisted one of the silky, golden 
curls that l.iy caressingly on the child’s fore¬ 
head round her linger.’ The troubled look 
vanished from her lacc as she leaned over 
the cot, and a jilacid, contented cxjrression 
took its ])Iacc. Seeing tliis, Sir Bryan stole 
away ((uietly, in order to make sure that the 
door was well laslened and everything secure 
before retiring for the night. 

It was a beautiful summer morning, and 
the rays of the newly-risen sun, stealing into 
the nursery windows, lingered lovingly on the 
small bed and on the liright, rosy face of 
little Dot. This had the effect of wakening 
her, and rising up .she exclaimed, in her 
liretty, lisjting mannt^r: "Is dal z.oo, Bridgy,?” 

“Ves, me darlint. it's me, sure enough. 
I’ve come to drc.ss you, so gel u().*’ 

To take Iter out of bed and dress her little 
cliarge did not take Bridget very long. “Now, 
little one,” .said the nurse, “I’m that busy 
to day, that I .sha’n’t have much time to look 
after ye, so just take your iireakfast to wanst, 
darlint.” 

“Tan’t I do and say dood morning to 
tnuvver first? ” exclaimed Dot, in .some sur¬ 
prise, for it was new to lier to he given her 
breakfast without lier ('ustoniary moniing’s 
kiss. 

“ No, mavourneeit,” replied Bridget ; 
“ your stijite mother is not very well this 
morning, and she is asleep now, God bless 
her. But later on your ould Bridget will 
take you in for a few mimite.s.” 

,“Muvver not well muvver not want 
Dot’s kiss?” she exclaimed, puckering up 
her little mouth, while tears began to dim 
her otherwise bright little eyes. 

“ Oh, don’t t.ike it to heart, me beauty ; 
just ate your breakfast, like the good little 
child ye are, and then you shall run out 
into the garden, and Bridget will bring you 
some bread and butter at about eleven 
o’clock. Now be good this morning, darlint, 
and don’t stray far away, because 1 have to 
take some food to the poor, starving craythurs 
out yonder whose little children are dying 
for the want of bread and praties.” 

By this time Dot had partially recovered 
from the disappointment of not seeing her 
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mother, and listened breathlessly to all that 
Bridgjgt was saying about the poor folks in 
the neighbourhood. At length she said, 
“Oh, [lease, take Dot too, dear old nurse, 
and take Dot’s bead and butter for the poor 
’ittle children : I’se so solly for them." 

“ I’m afraid J cannot take you to the 
village to-day, me little beauty," rejdied 
Bridget; “ the men there are very rough, 
especially to the quality, and your father does 
not like you to go near them, and indade he 
does not wish you to lave the garden." 

“Oh, veil)' well I” said Dot, who was always 
accustomed to do exactly as she was bid. “ I 
will go out now- come alotig, Nannie, dear,” 
and pus^iingaway her plate, she jumped down 
from her chair, and seizing Bridget by the 
hand, dmgged her out into the garden. 

“’Fore you go away, Nan, tau’t you tell 
me where dad is ? ” 

“ Oh, he went away early this morning, me 
pet, but he moight he in for lunch—now run 
away, me darlint, and pl.ay,” .and, kissing the 
child, Bridget hurried into the house. 

Dot wandi'rcd about amidst the flowers 
and shrubs for soine time, singing as slie was 
wont to do softly to herself in her jiretly, 
childish way, looking like a delicate exotic 
suddenly transplanted amidst the otlier rare 
and beautiful flowers that grew around her. 
As she tripped gaily among the beds, iilucking 
the flowers here and there, she fashioned f<jr 
herself a real baby nosegay, and althougli the 
flowers were tied together in a somewhat 
rude and awkward manner, her little i)osy 
was very beautiful in her I'yes, for was it not 
intended for her dear mother ? 

Dot’s little mind was very busy this lovely 
summer morning ; her curiosity and pity had 
been awakened by her nursc’% remarks 
relative to the poor children in the village, 
and in a vague way she thought perhajis 
when Bridget brought her the [rromistsl 
slice of bread and butter, it would be siseh 
a real pleasure to her to give it to someone 
who was far more in need of it than she was 
herself. It must be remembered that she 
was only si.x years of age, and had never 
been in w.ant of anything during the whole 
course of her young life. 

Suddenly a richly coloured butterfly flew 
lazily by, stopping occasionally to rest itself 
on some flower. A\’atching the gaudy insect 
as it fluttered about had the effect of directing 
her thoughts from the channel into which 
they had been flowing, and she followed it 
towards the river which’ ran at the bottom of 
the garden. 

At this moment one of the servants came 


out, bringing her a small mug of milk and a 
large slice of bread and jam. This was a 
real tre.at to Dot, for, like most children, she 
was immoderately fond of jaei, but before 
partaking pf it she commissioned the servant 
to take back to her mother the bunch of 
flowers she had culled, with the message that 
as Dot could not have her kiss that morning, 
she had plucked the flowers for her, as she 
knew “ Muvver loves petty flowers.” 

Left alone, she regarded the bread .uid 
jam with wistful eyes ; .and thought perhaj' 
Bridget had sent it to her to compensate lor 
her disappointment in the morning. Th. ii 
she thought ag.ain of all her nurse had lold 
her about the poor children in the vill.agc, 
and although she was sorely tem|)ted to e.'it 
the delicious piece of bread and jam she luid 
in her hand, she had a greater inclination to 
give it to the ])oor, half-starved wretches ot 
whom she had he.ard. 

“1 know what 1 sail do,” said little Dot 
to herself: “ 1 will just t.astc it and sail keep 
the rest for the poor ’ittle children,” so putting 
the morsel to her pretty little mouth she look 
a small bite out of it, which she enjoyed very 
much indeed. “ Now,” she reflected, “ I’H 
keej) the rest for the poor children, and 



i'll keep the kest for the poor children.” 
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perhaps 1 sail see some man to give it to 
who will take it to them.” 

With this resolve in her mind she put the 
bread and jam on a seat that was near, and 
ran doWn the*path through J;he garden leading 
to the river. On reaching the ' bank Dot 
again saw the pretty butterfly that had before 
attracted her attention fluttering over a dark 
red poppy. 

“ How bootiful zu are,” she said. “ Don’t 
move, zu petty sing, I won’t hurt zu. 1 only 
want to look at zu a ’ittle closer,” but as she 
.ripped up to the flower and bent her flushed 
little face over it to get a nearer view of the 
butterfly, it rose and flew swiftly across the 
river. “ Oh, zu unkind sing,'*’ said Dot, 
pouting her little lips, “ to run away from me 
like zat. I’se ’tcrmined to see zu,” so holding 
on tight to the low rail of the little bridge by 
means of which the river was crossed, she 
carefully wended her way over, but, alas ! as 
she reached the opposite bank, away went 
the butterfly and away went Dot after it, with 
her golden curls fluttering in the light, soft 
air, oblivious to everything save only the gay 
little inset;t that was fluttering in front of her. 

• .Scrambling along in the ripened grass, 
which almost reached her head, she was 
[tassing, without noticing, a man who Lay 
asleep, partially concealed behinc.1 some 
bushes close to the bank of the river, when 
she suddenly tripped and fell over one of his 
badly-worn boots, which was protriuling 
through the long grass. As she fell she 
uttered a little cry, but so faint that it did not 
even have the effect of awakening rfhe man 
from his heavy slumber. At first Dot was a 
little terrified, but finding that she was not 
hurt she plucked up her courage, no thought 
of harm to herself passing through her pure 
and innocent little heart, and stood contem¬ 
plating the cause of her mishap. 

“ He not petty like daddie,” thought she, 
as she gazed on the (linched and wrinkled 
face of the half-starved man that lay before 
her; “ but,” a sudden thought entering her 
head, “ perhaps he is poor,” and this appeared 
to her all the more probable from the ragged, 
patched clothes he was wearing, and the 
almost soleless and out-at-toe boots he had on. 

Whilst looking at him she observed some¬ 
thing bright peeping out of the pocket of his 
coat. “ What a funny sing,” she said, stoop¬ 
ing down and placing her small hand on the 
barrel of a large, brass-mounted pistol. Yes, 
this ragged wretch lying in a troubled sleep, 
hidden as he thought safely from all eye.s, 
was the same ruffian who had so .frightened 
l^dy O’Connor the previous evening. He 


had lain in ambush ever since, not dariiw j 
to venture out in the daylight, and afraid * 
to return to his comrades until h3 had 
accomplished the murderous mission that by 
lot had fallen to him, namely, to wreak the 
vengeance of the band on their supposed 
tyrannical and hard-hearted landlord. 

It was a curious picture to see: the dainty 
little girl, her bright, rosy face glowing with i 
health and excitement, bending over the 
slee|)ing form of the hardened wretch who 
had been coramissioned by the other mem¬ 
bers of the secret letigue to which he 
belonged, to wreck the hai)piness of herself 
and family. 

Suddenly a bright thought entered her ' 
little mind, and banished the pityihg look 
which had taken possession ol' her face. 
She remembered her small luncheon, the 
l)iec.e of bread and jam, that she had left in 
the garden. 

‘‘ Perhaps he is hungry,’’ thought she, “and 
perhaps he also has a little girlie like me at 
home, who has nosing to eat. I’ll wake him 
first and ask him.” 

Acting upon the im|)ulse of the moment— 
for Gur Dot was an im|)trisive little creature 
—she placed Iht hand on his rough frieze 
coat, and putting her face close to his, she 
said, “ Wake up, man, wake up.” ' 

On hearing the soft voice close to his eary ' 
the man woke with a start and, jumping ; 
quickly to his feet, muttered a deep curse of 
surprise as he saw the anxious and winsome 
face of the bonny little child so close to him. 

“ Who are you ? ’’ he s.aid ; " what’s your 
name ? ” 

“I’sc Dot,” she answered, moving away , 
sommvhat timidly, for she was frightened 
the fierce way in which he spoke ; for it : 
he remefbbered that she had only blitt 
accustomed to be spoken to by gentle, loving 
voices. Then plucking up her baby courage 
sl^e lisped :■ “I’se Dot, dad’s and muvvert 
Dot,” she repeated, as if to emphasuse her 
identity. “I’m velly .solly I tightened 

zu so much. 1 woke zu u]) ’cos I sought zu 
might be hungy, and when Bridgie—she 
is my nur.se, zu know bought me out my 
lunch, I put it flown ’cos Bridgie, my 
Nannie,” she said ag.iin, earnestly, as if to 
reassure him as to who Bridget really was, 
“told me dat sometimes the ’ittle children had 
nosing to eat, so I did not touch it, but I 
sought I would save it up for a week, and 
den give it someone, for I would zen have 
seven pieces—yes, se,ven pieces,” She repeated, 
counting on, her little pink fingers. By this 
time she was quite out of breath, for she had 
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jabers! I am 
hungry enough for 
anything, for not ;i 
morsijpof food has 
passed my "blesst-d 
lips for the last 
twenty-four houvs." 
Then speaking i.) 
himself he growled 
out, “ I’ll let hi r 
bring it me. She 
can't get away from 
me ; I’m pretty sine 
of he r.” T h <• n 
aloud, “Yes, fetch 
itfornie, mebeautw 
and the bles.sing of 
all the angels ri si 
on ye.” 

“Would zu rcalh 
like it?’' she n 
plied, gleefulh ; 
“den I’ll do and 
dct it ; I’ll not be 
long.” Then sud¬ 
denly she renum¬ 
bered that she had 
. already taken a bile 

" z of the bread and 

'lo-: uoi ' sill-- A-. Avi iii 11 .” jam, and a troubled 

, look stole over her 

babbled out her little story for the nuin’s face as, wrinkling up her tiny white forehead, 

information in one breath, ;ind she now she said, “ I begs zu parding, would zu velly 

paused for him to answer. much mind, but 1 has bitten a small iriece 

He wa.s, however, s[)eeehless. He was out of it, the jam looked so nice.” 

quite dumfoundered, for here, in his grasj). The nem, suffering as he was from terrible 
was the one he had sought for, the one that priv.itions and with the wwst of evil passions 
had puzzled him so long to get at. An evil festering in his heart, would have been 

voice whispered in his ear, “Now. then, is your inhuman indeed to have been unmoved at 

chance, Dennis M<-('arthy, now, ,^or never. the sweet, small, troubled face as the child 

r Do not lose this o|<i)ortunity. This child is uttered her apology. His stern look relaxed 

everything to .Sir Itryan : to harm her would as he replied, with something approaching a 
l)e to kill him. To stop her little mouth laugh :— 

would be an easy matter, and would lava “Notl, my beauty; run aw'ay and come 
glorious revenge!" These thoughts passed back as fast as you can ; but mind,” he said, 

quickly througli the man's mind. catching her delicate little wrist in his coarse, 

There wa.s no one about. hard, brown hand, “don't you spake to a 

“I'll do it,” he muttered to himself, “and sowl." 
then our revenge on .Sir Bryan will be com- “ Mayn't 1 tell muvver? ” she answered, 

plate.” But at this juncture his meditations “ No,” said he, “ not until afther ye have 

were interrupted by little Dot, who had been brought the mouthful of bread.” 
patiently regarding him all this time, waiting “ Velly well,” she said, and ran })attering 
for his reply to her communication. over the bridge as fast as her little legs could 

Coming close up to him she said, “ Don't zu carry her. 
like bead and jam ? .Sail 1 get it for zu ? “ I’m a born idiot,” said the man to him- 

It’s just over dere. I won’t be long if zu self, “ to let her go away like that. She may 

will wait.” * . not -come back, afther all. Ah! but she 

“ Fwhat's that you say ? ” he roughly will,” thought he, “ and when she does, off 

^interrupted. " Bread and jam, is it ? Be the litde fairy goes with me; aye, she’s a 




“DOT. 
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lieauty, too, and no mistake ; just fancy her 
uing the pardon of the likes of me, berase 
!,he had taken a bite out of the bit of bread ; 
i„,«- prettily at|d swate she did it! Shure 1 
haven’t the"heart to harm a4iair of,her head. 
Ah ! there she is,” said he, shading his eyes 
uiili his hands, as Dot appeared on the 
hiidgf, liolding on tightly to the rail as she 
vp if quickly across. On gaining the oppo¬ 
se,e hank she stopped and turned to .see if 
he was there, hut the long grass completely 
i.ul him from view, so, with a little toss of 
iiei he.i<l, she scampered off as fast as her 
iiiile legs would carry her. 

" ."^hiire I don't half like the look of that 
hridgc.” thought the man, as he noti<x-d how 
it hi nt even under the light weight of the 
ihilil. “It’s strong enough, that’s sartin, 
•uiil it’s s.'ife enough for a man or a woman, 
hut a little strip of a child like th.at might 
U'iiv slip through, it’s so wobbly.” 

How merrily the water 
ilowcd. as it meandered 
pi acefully l)ut swiftly along 
under the bridge, and along 
tlirijiigh the ])ark, with the 
hri^^hl sun glistening it|ion it. 

“ Shure the water is in- 
noei nt - looking etuntgh,” 
loiitiiiued he, still pursuing 
the thoughts that had been 
engendered in him by his 
apptirent watU of cotificlence 
in the security of the bridge, 

” hut a small stripling like 
that would soon be carried 
tiway by it, if she fell in. I’ll 
just look out to see no harm 
comes to her, but she can’t 
hr here yet awhile,’’so sitting 
flown in the tall grass he 
quietly awaited her return. 

Altliough this fellow was 
intent on a fiendish act, and 
hadalready perpetrated many 
wicked and even revolting 
(trimes in cari*ying out the 
behests of the .secret league 
with which he was associated, 
still he could not but help 
feeling something tugging at 
the strings of his heart when 
he thought of little Dot. 

No one noticed the little baby-girl as, 
reaching her treasure, she clasped the cup of 
milk in one. hand and the bread and jam in 
the other, and hastily retraced her step? to 
the bridge. No one saw that little foim as, with 
difficulty, she scrambled up the rickety steps 
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leading to the bridge, holding tightly in both 
hands the provisions she was bringing to satisfy 
the cravings of a hungry fellovv-creature. Only, 
alas I when it was too late did ^he man him¬ 
self, catching sight of the little girl, hastily 
rush forward as lie heard a ])ier(.ing, childish 
scream, saw her •slip on the bridg<', and the 
tiny figurt' sway backwards and forwards for 
a moment in her endeavour to save the food 
that was in her grasp, and then with a splash 
disap])ear into the stream. 

Quick as were his movements, he arrived 
too late to save her from falling, hut with a mad 
rush hi', who had so reciuith' been plotting her 
destruction, plunged into the cruel, laughing 
water to her rescnie. After a few secraids, 
whiclito him appeared to he an interminable 
time, he saw close to him on the surface of 
the stream the ])retty wliite fnxk of the 
child, and stretching out his hand he grasped 


the clothing, and dragged the senseless little 
limp form towards him. Reaching the bank, 
he took her tenderly in his arms and gave a 
great convulsive sob, as he loolted on the 
jiale, small fate that rested on his arm, the 
golden curls clinging in wst tangles around 
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!»er head, the eyes closed, and the pretty he pressed his lips to the cold face of his 
little mouth firmly set as she rested, oh ! so little one, scarcely able to realize such a 
juielfy and so motionless. ' terrible result, 'rbep abruptly turning round. 

“ Is she dead ? ” thought he, and as this he said, “ I x^t the fellow wa^ until I send 
possible result dawned upon him, so also diil for him,” and took his child straightwav 
bJs conscience smite him. upstairs 

“ My tiod ! ” he said, ns he noticed for An hour afterwards Bridget, with red. 
:he first time that her little fingers still held swollen eyes, came to fetch him. She had 
t firm grip on the cup, “ she has died for been crying bitterly, and could hardly control 
me. God bless ye, me darlint.” All cruel her terrible grief. Acco.sting the man, sin- 
thoughts fled from him, and he could think curtly said, “ Me darlint w.ants you ; she is 
only of the tender little child that lay in- dying. Follow me.” 

animate in his arms, who had so bravely He needed no second invitation, his heart 

risked her life in her endeavour to succour was full to overflowing, and he quietly 
him and bring him relief. followed her into the room to which lirtl.- 

Dot had, in her sinqile, girlish way. Dot had been taken. As he entered, she 
touched the spring which unlocked all the lifted her head slightly and smiled, then 
goodness in him, yet it had nearly cost the in a faint whisper she said, pointing to In r 
child her .sweet young life to do it. (.'arrying father :— 

her slight form with the utmost tender- “ Daddie going to give zu some bead and 

ness, he made his way towards the house, jam, becos I lost mine. I’m going to Dod. 

It did not take him long to reach the you know. Doocl-bye, man. 1 so velly sollv 
door of the grand old m.ansion, where he 1 slipped, but 1 could not help it, my hand, 
rang furiously at the bell. A man-servant were .so full.” 

speedily made his appearance, who naturally “ Don’t talk, darling,” said her mother, a-- 
gazed in astonishment at the sight before bending over the little cot she observed ho-.v 
him. Almost at the same moment 
Sir Bryan, who had only entered the 
house a few minute 
the man, whom he rt 
of those who had swo 
to him and his 
household, rushed 
forward, for lie had 
already caught sight 
of his darling. 

“ My God ! ” he 
gasped, “ what has 
happened? What 
have you done to 
her?" he cried, 
fiercely, glancing fur¬ 
iously at the man, 
yet at the same time 
taking the inanimate 
form of his little 
daughter from him 
with infinite tender¬ 
ness. 

“I’ll tell ye all, 
your honour, pris- 
intly,” said the man. 

“She may not be 
dead yet, and ye 
would do well to 
take the wet things 
off her.” ’ 

“My pet: Dead!” 
echoed Sir Bryan, as 
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, exhausted she was, but Dot had still some¬ 
thing more to say. 

“ Please tell them all how I fell,” she 
s.iiil to the p<5pr fellow, who could scarcely 
speak, for a nasty lump had aris^-n in his 
throat and seemetj as if it would choke 
him. He managed, however, in a ft^- broken 
sentences to relate the whole story, and how 
she had tumbled off the bridge into the 
w ater, while striving to bring him something 

to eat. 

fhen, kneeling at the foot of the bed, with 
his hands covering liis face, lie said : “ V'our 
hoiKiur and me lady, I confess last night I 
did all ill me ])owcr to hike your life” (Duly 
(|■('onllor shuddered), “and uT-day, whin 
till- little lady found me, I strove to take her 
.nv.iv. luit, jiraise the Lord ! the good (iod 
ahovc has otherwise ordered it, an’ I swear 
now before Him, as I liojie for salvation, 
anil in her swate [irisinee, that I’d rather pul 
a Inillel through my head than do any harm 
to those she loves.” 

He could say no more, and, stifling a soh, 
he iinietly left the room. All this time the 
little lorin on the bed lay, oh ! so (juiel itnd 
so motionle.ss. 

"Doctor, is there no hope?” whispered 
l.ady O'Lonnor, in a soft, piteous toije ; but 
the dear old man who bad known Dot from 
her birth could only shake his head, while 
tile tears coursed down his furrowed check. 

< loing towards the crib he gently raised little 
Dot, ;ind in his soothing, persuasive way, 
indnei'd the child to swallow a few drops of 
the restorative he held in his hand*; then 
tenderly laying her down again in a reeum- 
heiit ]ic)sition, he placed his finger on the 
tiny white wrist so as to feel the almost ini- 
pereeptihle pulsations which feebly tlirolihcd 
her little frame. During all tlii.s’time, his 
lace, on which Lady O'fJonnor was gazing 
with anxious, piteous eyes, assumed a grave 
and sad expression. 

Suddenly she observed it to liglileii u]), 
and a look of hojie mingled with gladness 
passed over it,'as he quickly bent his head 
over the motionl(?ss form of the little girl, 
whose golden curls lay in tangled tresses over 
the soft, white, downy pillow. 

For a few seconds, which appeared like 
hours to those who had assembled round the 
little bed of their pet, he watched earnestly 
and intently; then gradually the grave, 
pained look relaxed, and the dear old 
man’s face became radiant with hojie and 
happiness. ♦ 

“What is it, doctor?” gasped tl^ mother, 
unable to control her pent-up feelings any 
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longer. “ Is there hope ? Will—will—mjf 
darling live ? For God’s sake, tell me—^tell 
me there is hope 1 ” t 

“ Hush, my dear lady,” he replied, as he 
noticed her agitation ; “ lier sweet life is in 
God s hands, to do with as He thinks best. 
Whatever happens, we niu.st .sulmiit to His 
will; hut I think that the burden He is 
laying on us this time is not going to l>e a 
heavy one to liear. 'Lhe symptoms are 
tavouralile, and there is hope- there is always 
hope. W alch with me and lie patient and 
trustful.” 

Silently and anxiously did they watch by 
the bedside of the little child, noticing every 
slight alteration of colour and expression in 
that small face; then what unalloyed joy 
came into the mother’s heart as she olxservcd 
the difficulty of respiration becoming less, 
and the breathing getting easier anil more 
regular, as the little one ajipeared to be 
slumbering peacefuIIy. 

At this time a bright sunhcani found its 
way through tlie interstices of the curtains 
that had been drawn to darken the .sick 
chamtier, and kissed lovingly the fair face of 
the child, and rested on Ifer bright, golden 
hair. 'I liis was surely a hap|)y omen, and 
as such it was regarded by lliose jircselit. 

'flic sweetest woriis that ever broke on the 
father’s cars, as he sat with liowed head, a 
liicture of silent grii f and despair, were the 
softly whispered ones that fell lioni liis wife’s 
lips, as she said, in heartfelt tones- 

“'I'hank God, Mryan, for His tender mercy 
onr prayers have been heard, and our little 
one has lieen spared to us.” 

'I'en t ears have elapsed since the incidents 
just relate^ occurred. Christmas is lieing 
celebrated m tlie old Castle of liallinaclough 
in the good old-fttsliioiied way ; the tenants 
on the estate being entertiiined by Sir llryan 
wilji a dinner, which was served in the large 
hall, to be followed by a dance. 

'I'lie festivities are at their lieigbt. A 
number of hajipy faces are turned towards 
the door, in evident expectation of welcom¬ 
ing the arrival of some inqwrtant person. 

'J'here is one among ttiis gay and happy 
throng who is more conspicuous, and seems 
to take a more iirominent part in the direc¬ 
tion of affairs, than anyone t:lse. In this 
person we recognise our old friend Dennis 
McCarthy, no longer the W’an lean, emaciated 
w'retch that was first introduced to our readers, 
but a happy, contenttid, and trusty servant of 
Sir Bryan CVConnor. Suddenly his eyes 
light up with joy and pleasure as Sir Bryan 
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enters the hall, accompanied by his still 
beautiful wife and lovely daughter. 

“•Here they arc,” shouted I tennis, excitedly. 
“God bless the master and the mistress; 
and shure there’s Miss I tot. (iod bless her 
too; ilidn’t she risk her swale life for me in 
the hard times that, p]a*e God, are now 
past! ” 

Itot, following her father with the guests 
staying in the house, was indeed a fair picture 
to look upon. Although she had now grown 
almost to womanhood, site was, perhaps, far 
more beautiful titan she was ten years ago, 
but she still retained the same sweet, childish 
expn;ssion on her far e, tltal was such a dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic in the d.ays of 
yore. 

“ Now, thin, bhoys :ind girls,” shouted 
Dennis, with true Irish excitaliility, “ three 
cheers for his honour and her ladyshiit - 
hip, hip, hurrah I ” he ro.ired at the top of his 
voice, standing rntxinwhile on a chair in the 
centre of the room, the cheering being taken 
up by the "entire company until the old hall 
resounded with their shouts of welcome. 

“And now,” said Dennis, when the first 
burst of eht'eriilg hail somewhat subsided, 
“six cheers for the swatest craytureGod iver 


made—our Miss Dot.” “Hip, hip, hurrah, 
broke forth again, with redoubled emphasis 
and was continued for a longtime. Whei 
the cheering was ended--a ttiurmur of 
bless yer^honou*,” and “A Happy Christnei 
to ye,” was heard on all sides. 

But Dennis did not consider his dtitie 
acc(jmplished even now—he thought lu 
guardian angel (for so he regarded Dot) wa 
entitled to even a greater ovation, and w.i 
beginning to call for more cheers for .Mi^ 
Dot, when she, divining his intention, stoppei 
his .ar tion by laughingly c.illing him dowi 
from his chair and telling him th.at he luiis 
dance with her. 

“ That Twill, Kr be shure, me darlinl your.i 
lady,” he replied, “ but first I must wbh : 
ha|)py Ghristnias to your swate self.” 

“’I'hank you, Dennis,” said she, shakii-L 
his hand, “and aci’e])! the same good wish. ; 
from me to you and yours.’’ 

And with this bright, gay ])ieture, with tiii' 
scene of revelry before us, we will leave th. iu. 
From the time of the incidents with wlii. i 
this story opened. Sir Bryan, hapjiy in tia 
love of his own family circle, was also happj 
in the knowledge that be [rossessed a jiros 
pcrous, ('ontented, and a loyal tenantry. 
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“‘THANK VOD, DENNIS, SAID SHE, SHAKING HIS HAND. 



Golf^ and How to Play It. 

A Chat with the “ Open ” Champion. 


[ 'ihc rhotographs here reproduced represent saeeesswe stroies in an actual g-ame played by the Ch^pim^ 
elt^l Tvere specially taken for this article by Henry II'. Salmon, of ll'inchesten] 



■ 01 ,F of recent years lias made 
immense striiles in public 
favour. Originally lirouglit 
from Scotland, and, n.'iUirally, 
played by Scotidimen, tlie 
game was looked at •askance 
by I'lnglish lovers of matters athletic. I!ut 


before long its place became secure. Season 
after season rolled on. New links were 


I'pcned in various parts of the country, bring¬ 
ing work and prosperity in their ^vake, until 
at the present time it would be ditlicull to 
discover a city or town of any jiretensions to 
iuiportattce that does not possess one or, 
in some cases, two and three golf clubs. 

A visit to the links at W'inchi.-ster was the 
seijuence of a*conversation 1 had respecting 
the “open” chaihpion, who is engaged as a 
professional at the cathedral city, 'i'here I 
was fortunate enough to di.scover Taylor as he 
came off, after playittg a game with one of the 
v isitors, clubs under arm, and cap ])u.shed far 
back from the forehead. I found him a 
pleasant mannered young fellow, of medium 
height, but sturdily built, with a face bronzed 
and tanned by altuost constant exposure to 
the sun and rain, and with the west coufitry 
“burr ” distinct in all he said. At:hat upon 
the game folloijfed, as a matter of course. 

Vol. *1.-74, 


“What do you think of golf?” was my 
first cpiery. • 

“ U'hat do I think of it!was his reply, 
with a quiet smile. “ 1 can tell you that in 
a very few words. 1 consider it to lie one of 
the finest, if not l/te best, games that could 
be jilayed. Why? tVell, there are many 
advantages. Some of them are these: In 
playing golf you get considerable exercise. 
In walking from hole to hole on the ordinary 
links, you would cover about thrci^ miles; 
ih.it is, taking a direct course. But w'hen 
you have to follow your ball, no matter 
where it may drop, you must add another 
four or six miles to the number I have just 
mentioned. Of course, this distance varies. 
A good player ought to be able to put his 
ball within a few leet ol the spot he aims at. 
Hut a beginner he never knows where it 
will ])itch. The least ))ull on the club will 
bring the liall round to the right or left, 
just as the case may be. I'verything depends 
upoir the m.inner in which a jilaycr stands 
when [ilaving, ami how he grips his shaft.” 

“ How should you suggest the game should 
be learnt, then ? ” 

“If anvone |ilaeefl themselves under my 
tuition, 1 should teach them by taking them 
right round the whole series of holes. I 
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should accustom 
them to the use of 
eacht club as the 
occasion might arise. 

A man could never 
learn to play a really 
good game of golf by 
simply taking a 
driver, or one of the 
other clubs, and 
slaving away at that 
one until he might 
consider him.self per¬ 
fect, and then going 
on to another. How 
1 shoukl proceed 
would t)e this. The 
clubs grmerally used 
are a driver, brassi(;, 
driving iron, or deck, 
lofting iron, jrutter, 
and, in some cases, a 
niblick. The first- 
named would be 
brought into use when driving off from the tec, 
or in very short grass; the brassie would come 
in when the ball was resting on grass of ordinary 
length, and many nu n play an ajiiiroach shot 
with the iron. The lofting iron is for raising 
the ball over an obstacle, such as when you 
are several yards away from a ('lump of 
bushes or bulrushes, and the puller is neecs 
sary to everyone when u]>on the ‘green’ and 
preparing to strike your ball so as to get it 
into the hole.” 


“And the niblick?” 
“ The niblick is a 
short but heavy iron 
club. ,'Its use is to 
take the ball out of 
a bunker or a drain 
There are occasions 
when, say you .aia- 
playing at Westward 
Ho! your ball dr<ij)s 
into what 1 can only 
say resembles a sand 
pit. The face of this 
pit is perpendicular, 
perhaps aft., perhaps 
4 ft., in length, and 
the ball rests upon 
the loose sand at the 
base. If it is clear 
of any obstruction, 
the chances are that 
you would be able 
to use your iron ; 
but if you are [rlaced 
almost below the face I have referred 
to, the niblick is a necessity. Taking it 
firmly by the head of the shaft, you must 
strike down sharply about i Jiin. behind 
llie ball into the sand. If this stroke is 
played irroperly, the ball will go up into the 
air in a sliarp curve, sufficient to carry it over 
the obstruction. When your ball drops into 
a drain or gully a similar stroke is played, 
attended with ecjual success if you strike 
down upon the ground at the correct angle.” 



A Cl-EIiK SHOT—I’KEl’AKINi;. 



AN AFfMOACH SHOT. 


lISitlMC THE BALL. 















“Supposing the 
stroke is not played 
properly? What 

[hen?’\ V 

“You probably 

break vour shaft, and 
lose your temper and 
a stroke.” 

“What position 
should a person 
assume when playing 
tlie game correctly?” 
was my next query. 

••Well,” was Tay¬ 
lor's reply, cautiously 
given, “ no two per¬ 
sons, even if they are 
trained by the same 
man, play exactly 
alike. The height of 
a player, of course, 
makes a difference 
to his swing. The 
general rule, however, 
should be to grip the shaft not too 
tightly, but still firmly enough to prevent its 
slipping when |)laying the ball. In driving, 
the club should be brought back smartly 
over the shoulders. A player, in _ coming 
back at this kind of stroke, should turn on 
the l>all of the left foot, keeping the knees 
loose, but not moving the feet. That is 
where a great many persons spoil their 
strokes. Their knees are kept rigid and 
cramped, and the feet are nf)t fixed hrmly 
upon the ground. 

Hut unless a man 
‘ lets himself go,’ as 
I may express my.sclf, 
he does not secure 
the necessary freedom 
in his play. 

“ To learn how to 
drive a ball is a 
comparatively easy 
task : it is learning 
how to get u[)on the 
green that is 'the 
mo.st difficult. There 
are plenty of men 
who can play a good 
game when starting 
from each hole, but 
who ar6 lost when 
holing out. The 
brassie is very much 
like the driver, but 
OTnsiderable practice 
is necessary in^hand¬ 



ling the putter. To t 
play a good gamo 
with the latttr is, 
simply a matter of 
eye and touch. A 
player may be taught 
how to hold the clubs, t 
but there is no royal 
road to success. 
'I’liere is nothing but 
practice that will 
make him i)roficient 
in their use. It is 
a curious thing, how¬ 
ever, that the ‘ short ’ 
game of some of the 
finest players* of the 
day is very poor in 
comparison with their 
driving. 

“ To play golf pro¬ 
perly a man should 
commenee as young 
as ])ossihlc — the 
sooner the better. If a lad were taught as 
soon as he left school he would in all 
probability become a much more jwwerful 
and finished ])layer than one who left it 
until he was heUveen twenty and thirty. 

“Why is that? Because he would be able 
to put more ‘ swing ’ into the game, his 
muscles would not have had time to harden, 
and there would he more freedom found in 
his jjlay. (dther games? Yes, there are a 
few th.nl tend to make a man unfitted for 
golf. There is 
criekel, for instance. 
In liandling the bat 
the great aim of the 
player is to keep the 
hall down, and so 
out of the fieldsmen’s 
hands. But in golf, 
it is all the other 
way. You have to 
get under the ball 
and lift it into the aar. 

“ I'here are, how¬ 
ever, several good 
cricketers who are 
also good golfers. 
Mr. S. M. J. woods, 
the Somersetshire 
man, for instance, 
was taught by me. 
He plays a capital 
game, artd is a very 
powerful driver. 
Then there is Mr. 
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unable to swing the driver or brassie with the 
requisite degree of ease. As regards the 
length of the clubs, there is really no rule. 
Different players favour differefit condition.s. 
Bernard payers, < for instance, although a 
short man, plays with a very long one. 1 
niy.self should incline to the use of oiu; 
about 3 ft. 6 in. in length.” 

Following tliis came a brief chat upon thi 
degrees of e.xcellence of various of the better 
known jtlayers. 

“ Amongst the professionals,” remarked 
Taylor," there is not much difference between 
the leaders. I should jilace 1 toughts Rolland, 
A. Herd, ,A. Kirkcakly, W. Fernie, Hernnri! 



Sayers, and W. Auchterlonie u|>on an e([ualitv. 
Rolland is, no doubt, the longest all-rotind 


im-. i.oi'iiNt; IKON. 

E. H. Huckland, the old D.xonian ('ricketer. 
He did not commence learning golf until 
almost thirty years of age, Ittit is able to 
fairly hold his own now. 

“Amongst other games, football, in my 
ojunion, makes no difference to a man's play. 
A rowing man is generally ;i good driver, 
handling the sculls having brought up the 
muscles of his arms and shoulders. A 
tennis or raccpict player is also ;ipt to get 
stiff in the shoulders, this meaning he will be 


A ItkASSKY SHOT. 

driver of the whole. I remember his play in 
this respect was quite a revelation in a 
tournament at Westward Ho! although he 
.also won the tie by a capital ‘putt’ When 
playing against a powerful driver like Rolland, 


a jtlayer is apt to becomt? nervous, and in 
over-straining himself to give the game to his 
0 {)ponent. 'J'hat is a fault everyone should 
beware of. It is well to remember that a 


match can be won upon the green, although 
a good drive is by no means to be despised. 

“ Who are the leading amateurs? Mr. John 
Ball, certainly ; although Mr. Laidley, Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson, Mr. Tait, Mr. Balfour- 
MeR’ille, and Mr. H. H. Hilton are to be 
reckoned jvith. The first-named, however, 
is the best, in my opinion.^ I may say, 
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though, I have played him twice and de¬ 
feated him on each occasion. Of the pro- 
fes.sionals I should say Herd has been my 
most dangerajis opponent. He is one of 
I he steadiest wielders 
, f a club you could 
possibly meet. No¬ 
thing under ordinary 
( (inditions ajtpears to 
upset him or throw 
linn off hts game. 

(»f course, you re- 
meinber the hard 
fight he made in the 
(>pen ( Championship 
of last year. Yes, 

1 lord is, 1 should say, 
the most dangerous 
man to have as an 
opponent. 

'■ I should like to 
s.i\, however, that 1 
have notliing but 
admiration for Mr. 

Horace Hutchinson. 

He is a grand player, 
and when at his best 
no other could a[)- 
pro.'ich him for all¬ 
round e.vcellence in the game.” 

laylor h.id by this time aiiiiarenlly 
exhausted the theme of jil.ayers, so 1 at once 
touched upon other, but kindred, subject.s. 

"Is golf po.s.sible upon frozen or wet 
ground ? ” he (pieried in partial answer to one 
of my questions. “Certainly it is, altkough, of 
cour.se, skill is at a di.scount then. Su|)posing 
you are playing during a severe frost, with the 
surface of the ground as hard as rock. You 
rlrive off all right, but how are you to know 
where your ball will rebound whfti it drops? 
rite least inequality, and it is deflected at an 
acute angle, and will naturally travel a con¬ 
siderable distance. If I had my choice of 
ground, I should certainly select a wet one 
in jireference to one that was frozen. 'I'here 
would be no'‘life’ in the turf if saturated 
with water, but ybur ball would not ‘ glance,’ 
and there would be a greater opportunity of 
exhibiting skill in reaching the hole. 

“AVhich do I consider the better links? 
"ell, that is rather a difficult question to 
answer, there are so many good ones. I 
should be inclined, however, to place West¬ 
ward Ho ! first. Of course, I played there 
as a lad, and learnt my golf there, but no one 
can question the great natural advantages it 
possesses. Prestwick, St. Andrews, and 
Sandwich are^good links, while, if you go 



into Wales, there is Aberdovery. Golf, how* 
ever, is not played much in the Principality, 
and there are very few links there« As 
regards the driest links in England, I 
should * award the 
palm to Westward 
Ho! and Great Yar* 
mouth, and in Scot¬ 
land to Prestwick and 
St. Andrews. Position 
has everything to do 
with this. If the 
links are upon the 
sea - boartl they are 
generally dry, but if' 
inland, unless care¬ 
fully drained ,*1116 sur¬ 
face water makes the 
turf very dead. I 
should not care to 
))articularize any spot, 
but there .are a couple 
of links near London 
that would take con¬ 
siderable beatittg in 
the latter respect. 

'^And now for 
the formation of a 
link.s. In the first 
place you have to consider the character 
of the ground and the amount of space 
at your disposal. Some grounds are natural 
golf link.s. (Jtbers have to be m;ide, tooth 
and nail. 'I'he first thing to do is to 
decide U|K)n a starting [loint. Here you 
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should be as near your club-house or public 
jntrance as possible, in order to give the 
east possible trouble to the players in com¬ 
mencing the game. Next, you have to select 
:he spot for the first tee and then another 
or the first putting green. In doing this, of 
sourse, it is necessary to work in all 
:he ‘ hazards ’ possible, such as hedges, 
litches, etc., in the bt-st i>ossible way. About 
;he best distances for the holes to be apart are 
t 6 oyds. to 170 yds. and ^zoytl.s. and 500 yds., 
tnd .so on. The second and succeeding 
aoles should be made in a similar manner to 
diat I have just described. C\are, however, 
must be exercised in varying the lengths -of 
Jie holes, according to ground and obstacles, 
ind in watching that the course of*one does 
lOt encroach upon that of another. 

“To make my meaning clearer, a line 
Irawn from, say, the fourth to the fifth holes, 
must not approach one drawn between any 
:wo other.s. If it did the result would be 
>ne party would be driving into the middle 
>f another : and a blow from a swiftly flying 
jolf ball is by no means to be laughed at; 

“ When the links are formed roughly, the 
loles have to be cleanly cut to the regulation 
BJ®, and a band of steel or iron is sometimes 
inserted near the top in order to prevent the 
sdge crumbling away during the progress of 
play. Then, flags, red or white for prefer- 
aice, to mark the outward and homeward 
rounds, have to be provided and fixed upon 
duat posts in each hole, whil^ upon com¬ 
petition days these flags are generally replaced 


by larger squares of bunting. The putting 
greens meanwhile have had considerable 
trouble expended uppn them. They have 
been rolled, carefully levelled, and the grass 
has been closely chopped or mO'wed. • - 

“ These ‘greens, when finished, should be 
as smooth, and as level as a billiard table. 
After they are once got into order, however, 
an occasional rolling wHl keep them so. 
The fwsition for the tees at each hole is 
generally marked by two round iron or stei 1 
plates, painted white, and fixed to the ground ; 
the balls being driven from a line drawn 
between them. A small box of sand or verv 
fine mould should also be placed close at 
hand for tlie purpose of making the tec. 
This should be formed in the shape of a 
cone, but the height varies with different 
players.” 

A glance over the links following these 
remarks showed small, fluttering objects 
dotted about the vivid green background. 
Only a close accjuaintance with the personnel 
of the game would imply to the spectator 
that they were flags marking the spots where 
lay the various holes. Quick eyesight was 
presumably a necessary adjunct to being 
able to play the game properly. But a 
surjrrise was in store. 

“ No,’*’ was Taylor’s reply to my question 
whether a keen sight was a necessity to a 
good player; “ I don’t think 1 should say 
that is invariably the case. My eyesight, for 
instance, is not too good by any means. 
Before 1 determined upon taking up golf as 
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a profession, I made five or six attempts to 
enter the Army. My height and chest 
measurements were satisfactory; but the 
sii;ht of my l«ft eye was returned as defective. 
Under 'these circumstance I think I am 
justified in considering good sight is not 
essential for the succes.sful pursuit oSthe game. 
Of course, a man with a poor sight would be 
handicapped in his play, but what I think is 
required is a ‘quick’ sight, one that can 
follow the course of the ball, and mark the 
positions of the hazards. This latter reason 
is, I think, why so many good cricketers 
make good golf-players. Their training upon 
the [Mtch stands them in good stead when 
u[)on the links. • 

“AVhich is the best club for general use, 
you ask ? I should favour the cleek my- 
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good jtlayer can generally recover his position 
when u[)on the green. 

“ ;\s regarris the longest driver of the 
Itrcsent day, th.at is a difficult que.stion to 
answer. It does not follow the most power¬ 
ful men in this department are to be found 
in the ranks of the first-class professionals or 
amateurs. .Amongst the former, htjwever, 
Douglas Rolland has long enjoyed the repu¬ 
tation of being one of the longest, if not 




GKTTING GNDKK TllK HALL. 

self, although opiniorrs may differ upon that 
head. In playing with it you get the ‘ drive ’ 
of the wooden club with the ‘ approach ’ 
stroke of tho iron. A man can secure 
practice in both 'by this means, and I have 
known several amateurs who only use the 
club named in ordinary play. 

“No, 1 cannot say 1 think a long driver 
would secure any material advantage over a 
man who can send his ball an ordinary 
distance. Both, however, must be able to 
play the shorter game eriually well. Our 
axiom is that ‘ the man who makes the fewest 
mistakes wins in the long run.’ ThR is 
generally found to be the case, fqy although 
a few yards lyiy be lost upon the drive, a 
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the longest, drivers of 
the day. Of the 
amateurs, 1 .should 
place Mr. ]''. G. Tail, 
who holds the record 
drive of 395 yds., in 
the first place, al¬ 
though he IS closely 
pressed by Mr. Is. 11. 

Blackwell. 

“ 'Fhe same argu¬ 
ment resjiecting first- 
class men apjilies to 
the leading ‘ putters.’ 

Of the amateurs, Mr. 

A. F. JSfacFie ; and 
of the’professionals, 

Andrew Kirkt:aldy, 
have long been ad¬ 
mired in this depart¬ 
ment of the game.” 

Then followed a 
jchat upon various 

features of the pas- a «a 

time. Golf, T was 

told, was ])!ayed at both Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, there being more than ordinarily good 
players at either University. .Several public 
schools also possessed links of their own, 
Winchester and Eton amongst the number. 


By this means the 
brought to a fair 
degree of proficiency, 
for although cricket 
claims the major 
part of their attention 
during the summer 
months, golf is gener¬ 
ally played in the 
spring and autumn, 
and in many cases 
throughout the 
winter as well. 
“ The result of this,” 
remarked the cham- 


scholars are rajiidly 



pion, “ will be the 
addition of excellent 
' players to the amateur 
ranks ^*in years to 
come." 

Questioned upot; 
the different ages (,f 
players he had nn t 
during the course 01 
his career, 'J'aylor 
admitted there wer.; 
many men who did 
not commence learn 
ing until they had 
ajuiroached middli- 
age, and yet became 
fairly good pla}trs. 
“ But to be success 
ful,” was his closing 
remark, “an intend 
ing player sliould 
commence as earh 
as possible. lint 
,^ 1 ,, age brings steadiness 

in its wake, perhaps, 
and the brilliancy of youth is sacrificed 
to the .safety of advancing yetirs.” Golf, 
however, does not expose its disciple to 
much wear and tear. It is a game nt 
mild, invigorating excitement. Wielders oi 
the driver and the deck may play on u|) to 

_and, in .some ctises, 

! over sixty years nl 

age, and discowr 
nothing but renewed 
youth in its pursuit. 
“Oiielhing,however," 
says the champion, 
“is necessary. 'I'liai 
is, secure a gootl 
coach at the start. 
A bad habit once 
assumed can never lie 
iierfectly eradicated.” 

\V. 
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ONG, long ago, in the days 
of good King Arthur, Count 
Morriss dwelt in the old 
chiteau of I .a Roche Morice, 
near I.anderncau, in Brittany. 
With him lived his beautiful 
niece, Katel. Although charming in face 
and figure, this maiden had a somewhat 
tutcanny reputation. For it was said—and 
with reason—that she was a witch. 

The Count had often urged KateL to 
marry, but in vain. The lady hatl no mind 
"to lose her freedom. Dancing was the one 
passion of her life. “ When,” said she, “ I 
Can find a knight who shall be able to dance 
continuously with me for twelve hours, w^th 
BO break, to him I promise to give my 
hand 1 ” 

This scornful challenge was proclaimed by 
heralds in every neighbouring towm and 
hamlet. In response came many wooers to 
attempt the impossible task. Those whom 
,;Katel favoured she made her partners at the 
rustic f&tes and open-air dances which were 
in vogue. In the soft-swarded meadows, 
sunlight or starlight, the dancers would 
aieet, and, to the dreamy music of the pipes, 
couples would whirl until the hills 
around b^an to blusli in the light of the 
early dawn. The wildest, ^ddiest, yet 


most graceful of the throng 
was Katel, who danced madly 
on until one by one her p.nrt 
tiers sank fainting upon (lie 
ground, and death released 
them from the heartless sor 
ceress who had lured them 
into her toils. 

Thus perished many suitors, 
until the cruel maiden became 
an object of general hatred and horror. When 
her doihgs came to the ears of the count, 
he sternly forbade her to attend any more 
of the dances. In order to enforce hirr 
obedience, he shut her up in a tower, where, 
said he, she w'as to remain until she should 
choose a husband from among such suitors 
as still persisted in offering her marriage. 

Now, Katel had a wizened little page, no 
bigger than a leveret, and as black as a 
raven’s wing. This creature she summoned 
to her one morning before dawn, and, with 
her finger "at her lips, she said to him: “ Be 
swift and silent! My uncle still slumbers. 
Get thee gone by the ladder, and hie thee to 
the castle of Salaiin,' who is waiting for a 
message from her he loves. The guards will 
allow thee to pass; take horse, ride like the 
wind, and tell Salaiin that Ka.tel calls him to 
deliver her from this towsr before the day 
dawns.” 

The infatuated young knight obeyed the 
summons immediately. In an hour’s time 
he was assisting the lady to mount his horse, 
after having got her in safety down the rope- 
ladder. As, from the window of the donjon, 
the dwarf watched them ride away, he 
chuckled to himself;— 

V Ha 1 ha 1 And so they are off to the 
great ball held to-day in the Martyrs’ 
Meadow f Ah, my dear ^Salaiin 1 before 
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another sun shall rrae, j'our death-knell will 
be tolled ! ” jj 

When Katel Vd her gallant cavalier arrived at 
the Martyrs’ Meadow, they oxcited general sur¬ 
prise and admiration. Some, however, shook 
their heads forebodingly, as they 4ieard that 
Salaiin, now Katel’s affianced lover, was to be 
her partner, for they knew that the brave young 
knight must needs fall a victim to her spell. 

The ball began. Some of the most skilful 
pipers in the land had been engaged for the 
occasion, and 
they played ga¬ 
rottes, rondes, 
courantes, and 
many other 
(lances, without 
i ntermission. 

Hut Katel waited 
until night came 
and the torches 
were lit. Then 
she took Salaiin’s 
h;ind, and they 
began to dance 
together. 

“ Round again ! 

()nce more 1 Ha ! 
ha!” laughed 
the witch-maid¬ 
en, as they spun 
along. “ What! 
are you tired 
tilrcady ? Do you 
give in so soon 
as this ? ” 

“ Never—while 
lam with you 1 ” 
was the fervent 
reply. The fatal 
spell had begun 
to work. 

Thus on they 
whirled, yet 
more swiftly than 
before, so that 
the other dan-* 
cers stood aside 
to watch them. 

After a time, 
however, Katel 
observed that her partner was gradually be¬ 
coming weaker, and that he would soon be 
unable to keep pace with her. 

“Courage !’’ exclaimed she, in a bantering 
tone. “ We cannot stop yet; it wantsT but 
a very short time to nudnight, and then I 
shall be your^/’’ 


Salaiin, although almost exhausted, 
every nerve and muscle in a frantic, 
effort to continue the dance. Rourtd tfe 
field they flew, at lightning spe^; but it it*! 
for the last time. The knight’s knees sffiodt 
—his breath came more quickly—then witS 
difficulty he gasfed out the words ;— . 

“ Oh, Katel! have mercy ! I can do n@ 
more ! Katel, my love, have I not won you 
yet?’’ 

But as he sank lifeless upon the grass, 
Katel turned coldly away. His fate was 

nothing to her. 
At that moment 
the clock in a 
neighbouring 
tower struck 
twelve. All the 
lights flickered 
and expired; 
darkne.ss reigned 
supreme. And 
through' the 
darkness, shril 
ling high above 
every othei 
sound, rang the 
mocking laugl; 
of the impisl 
dwarf. 

III. 

“What!” ex 
claimed Katel 
derisively, glanc 
ing angrily at thi 
worn-out pipers 
who had at las 
paused in thei 
wild music, “ ex 
hausted alread! 
by such sligh 
exertions? I wis: 
the Evil Ofi 
would send m 
some musician 
and dancer 
worthy of me 
Of what use ai 
these miserabl 
puny creaturesi 
As she uttere 
the words, stamping her foot in her fury, 
weird, red light gleamed in the sky; the; 
was a terrible peal of thunder, and a stran| 
stir in the trees. Then suddenly, in tl 
centre of the fieldf appeared t*wo phanto 
forms, at the sight of whom the panic-stricki 
by-standers wc^d fain have fled. To thi 






{torror, however, they fotutd Sight impos- torcl 
' tible j they were rooted to the spot! last 

Oof of the phantoms was attired in a red relea 
gannent, covej’ed with a black cloak. Beneath held 
,his arni he held a large double pipe, coiled “ 
;{iround which were five hissing, writhing jeeri 
serpents. The other stranger, who was as tl 

'ixoeeidingly tall, was dressed in a tightly- ha ! 

fitting black suit, and heavy, red mantle, while T 
his head waved an imposing tuft of othe 
j^ltures' plumes. ansv 

The ghostly piper began at once to play an one 
unearthly dance-tune, so wild and maddening the 
■that it made all the hearers tremble. His sami 
tall, grim com¬ 
panion seized \ ■ -j — T-r 

Katel by the \ ' ^ \ ^ 

waist, and the ' — 
couple whirled _ 
round to the 


torches swam before firt??eye8^ a the 
last extremity of teirof, she shTiagled to 
release herself from-' the iron gnp which 
held her so relentlessly. * 

“ What! so soon tired ? ” cried the spectre, 
jeering at *her. “ Do you give in so soon 
as this? 'Come! round once more! Ha' 
ha!” 

Thus was Katel treated as she had treated 
others. She had no breath left wherewith to 
answer ; her last hour had come. She made 
one more wild, despairing bound, then fell to 
the ground in the throes of death. At th* 
same moment, the phantoms vanished. 
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, mad measure, which grew ever faster and 
more furious. In an instant the torches 
. were re-lit. A few others joined in the 
■ dance ; not for long, however. Katel and 
b** .phantom were soon the only dancers. 
I, Shriller still shrieked the pipes, faster yet 
!|aew the mfisic, more aud more swiftly spun 
feei. Ere long the afitclymaiden felt 
her strength was deserisng her; the 


There was a vivid lightning-blaze, a terrific 
crash of thunder; then fell black dark- 
• ness, hiding everything.' A tempestuous 
wind arose, and rain fell in torrents. 

When the storm had cleared, and the 
morning sun shone out, those who found 
courage t® visit the spot beheld the forms ol 
Katel and her lover Salaun lying dead upon 
the shrivelled turf. 

Ever since that tim^ the spot .has beer 
shunned by all, and stil^ by their firesides or 
the wintei; nights, the peasants tell the tale ol 
Katel, the yritch-dan<»r, and^r fate, 
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Some Early Recollections of 
•' Sir John Everett Millais, Bart., P.R.A. 

*By Frances H. Low. 


YEAR ago, when Sir John 
Millais was less sought after 
by the interviewer than he is 
to-day, 1 had the j)rivilege and 
pleasure of an hour’s converse 
with him ; and much of what 
he s.aid upon that occasion a[)[)cars to me to 
1 e‘ of sufficient interest, to those who care 
about this great painter’s pictufcs, to print. 
Upon receiving Sir John’s pi:rmission to do 
thi.s, he volunteered to let me adorn rny little 
article with some of his early drawings, 
which w(!re for the moment mislaid, but 
which it was hojted would be rccorercd in 
lime. 

Now, alas, it is certain that these sketches 
and studies, to the number of five hundred, 
have been stolen ; and great as is their loss 
to the I’rcsident of the Ataulemy, who told 
me he would give hundreds of pounds to 
recover them, it is a still greater one to the 
readers of this Magazine, who would have 
appretaated the opportunity of r’xamining 
the first ideas and studies from which .Sir 
John Millais develoix'd his beautiful com¬ 
plete art. Htippily the delicate little study 
that we are able to rejiroduce here has bi:en 
])reserved, and will be ret'ognised by those 


John Millai.s ha* never painted anything finer 
than the face of the Highlander’s wife, with 
its calm triumph and endurance, nobleness, 
and tenderness. Her face is admirably 
<-ontrasted and hannoni/ed with the strong 
physiognomy of the gaoler, who examines, 
with something of scepticism, the document 
that she hands him ; and tliat is to release 
her husband, who has taken part in the 
rebellion of ’45, The collie and ^le true 
Highland r-hild, with its plaid and bare legs, 
breathe the very spirit of reality, and carry 
back the imagination to scenes in jiast history 
that will never fail to toiuh and enchant 
when ])ri'sented by the hand of a master. 

“ Ophelia ” is another, and one of the very 
few modern [lictiircs that arc wholly unlor- 
gettable. The exquisite solemn beauty of the 
landscn[)e, with its reeds and rushes and 
lilies, serves to accentuate, the tragic fate of 
the drifting figure beautiful in its pathos 
and lu’lplessnesh- which will ere long find 
calm and jreace iieneath the waters. 

The long gallery of child figures, which 
bar e given .Sir John Millais a jdace beside ’ 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ;is the painter of lovely, 
innocent Ivnglish childhood, includes few 
sweeter pictures than those reproduced in our 
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who are familiar with the picture called 
“Apple Blossoms.” 

The other pictures of w'hich we are enabled 
to give illustrations are, for the most part, 
early ones, and may possibly not have jreen 
seen in the original by the younger genera¬ 
tion who read these pages. The^“ Order of 
Release ” is^^ne of the pictures that, once 
seen, 'Uernaip for ever in the pctnbty- 


pages under the titles of “ My First Sermon ” 
and “ My Second Sermon,” “ Asleep ” and 
“ Awake,” and “ I’he Minuet.” 

“ 'I’he Vale of Rest,” an early and extremely 
fine example of Millais’s pre-Kaphaeliteperi^ 
of production, is one of those 'supreme pic-; 
tures whost^ beauty of colour is rather forrn 
than mere decoration 5 and that can, there¬ 
fore, be^ but faintly conveyed by the finet 
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engraving-or fetcb? ^ 

ing. Who that has. 
ever seen tfiis pic¬ 
ture forgets the 
wondrous sunset 
light that lingers 
with a thousand 
evanescent hues 
over the evening 
face of Nature, 
transforming and 
transfiguring 
decay, death itself, 
into a radiant 
golden vision? 
The spell of the 
figure is deepened 
by the dramatic 
face of the nun, 
wliose deep, mys¬ 
terious, and in- 
sc;rutablc eyes 
seem to reflect the 






spirit of inanimate 
Nature with its un- 


surpassed love¬ 
liness and terror ; 
and bid the 


troubled human 


soul seek its 
answer there. 

Sir John Millais 
is the gifted son 
of a real old Nor¬ 
man family settkal 
in Jersey. He is 
very proud of his 
descent, and took 
care to impress 
upon me the dis¬ 
tinction between 
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Norman and ^ 

French, and the laosition of Jersey as a 
country. 

“ Thackeray once asked me,” he said, 
“ meaning to* get a rise out of me, when 
England took Je'rsey ; and I retnember how 
he laughed when I said, decisively, ‘ Never; 
Jersey conquered England!’” which state¬ 
ment his present interviewer does not recollect 
to have seen in the history-books. 

So far as he knows, his flimily have 
never produced painters, but his brother and 
sisters were extremely fond of music and 
accomplished mu.sici,ans, and his mother^ had 
not only a love of music, but had many 
cultivated tastes, and was an extrismely clever 
womnn. She^ecogniSed bCT spa’s talent in 
his;chadho9<0j hut, naturaHy, was aiudrfe to 


estimate its future greatness, this discern^ , 
ment being due to Sir Hilgrove Turner, the 
(lovernor of Jersey, who was so confident of 
the lad’s artistic genius that, when he was 
barely seven years old, he told his father and 
mother they must make him an artist. 

“ 1 remcmlier,” said the artist, “ that as a 
little fellow of six or seven I was perftetu^ly 
drawing, and was perfectly happy in the 
possession of a pencil. 1 did all sorts of 
thing.s, and had a special love for butterflies: 
and birds. I did a number of pen-and-ink 
tournaments, which I hoped to have been 
able to let you havif;; b.ut they'arc amongst 
tite stolen fj^awings.” 

: 1 asked Sir John whether be thought the 
and f urroundings of J ersey 
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had exercised any influence over his early 
ideas ^nd compositions. He answered that 
he believed liis early associations not only 
of country ahd scenery, but also of people, 
had Injcn one of his most strong and perma¬ 
nent influences. 'Fhere was a family living 
at Roselle called J,emj)rii:re, who came of 
an old and distinguished race, and of whom 
the great painter says ; "I do not think any 
impressible child or young man could haw 
l)een brought into tluir pn-sencx' without 
recognising, and for ever remembering, tlie 
beauty and atlractiveness, of dignity of 
deportment and grace, and url)anity of 
manner. 'I'lie head of the family .at the 
time, I'hilip Raoul l.ompriere, .Seigneur of 


Rosselle Manor, was a most handsome, noble 
man, and his manner, .^down to the poorest 
dependent was exquisitely fine. «One carried 
away an impressiop th.at was unforgettable.” 

1 venturea to say that the humble interviewer 
of Sir Joh» Millais could recognise that not 
only had the exam[)le been imiiressive, but 
that it had also been of prac^cal effect, and 
its happy fruits added to the other gifts pos¬ 
sessed by our 'greatest modern painter. 

“ His wife, ’ he continued, witli a depre 
c.ating smile, “ had her own feminine beauty 
and gr.ace, and the sons and daughters were 
worthy of them. One of the grandsons, now 
< leneral I ,einpriere,wasthe original of thefigure 
in ‘ The Huguenots.’ 'I'h(;re wasan atmosj)here 
of nobleness and 
licauty there, 
which was in 
itself an etluc.r 
i I) com pa r- 
litier than 
c<jilegi.‘. 
’I'hey were very 
fond of me, and 
1 spi'iit nuK'h of 
my time there, 
and learned tin- 
consciously to 
can.' for what was 
lovely. 1 remeni 
her at a very e.'irly 
age noticing their 
l)eautiful hands, 
and Ijcing content 
to watch them. 
\'ou understand, 
they had not only 
rare beauty of 
form, but the 
highest standard 
of honour and 
re<;tiuide.” 

At the age of 
eight Millais’s 
family removed to 
Kondoii, and the 
hoy’s exceptional 
powers obtained 
his admission to 
the British 
Museum, where 
he drew from the 
cast every day 
for .several hours. 
A few years Igter 
he won the medal 
of^he Society of 
ArtsJ was later on 
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ndmitted to the Academy School, and ex¬ 
hibited his first picture at the Academy at 
the age of fifteen. 

Nothing cSn exceed the modesty with 
which the painter speaks of • his early 
marvellous achievements. , 

“ You must have been very happy,” 1 re¬ 
marked, “ not only to have been able to give 
outward form to’your artist i>owers at so early 
an age, but to have also had promiit a 
recognition?” 

“ l’roin])t recognition 1 ” reiieated Sir John. 

I never had any encouragement at all. .\lt 
mv early pictures were damned by the erities, 
and mv jiareiits were so discouraged that my 
lather .said over and over again; ‘(lire up 


twenty-two; but then,” catching my smite, 
“ I had been painting for years.” . 

Yet to most of us, whose lot is the 
commonplace one of non-achiftvcment and 
failure, the figure of this young man pro¬ 
ducing his immortal picture at an age when 
genius is generafly still immature and dumb, 
is sufficiently da/zling ; and the years of 
heartsick disappointment and struggle seem 
but the grey idoiids through which the golden 
sun luesently gleams. It may be an en- 
eouragement to others to know that Sir 
John Millais's compositions have not been 
produced with that ease and lightness that 
are |Hi[)ularly supposed to .'leeompany gnat 
[lo'A '. 's. To use his own exfiressive‘words. 


painting, Jack, 
anti take to some¬ 
thing else.’ 

‘‘ 1 have had a 
happy life on the 
whole, but my 
t'oulh was very 
unhappy. 1 had 
to work hard, 
illustrating and 
iloing portraits 
.111(1 all .sorts of 
inferior work, to 
help at home, 
ever since 1 was 
a l.'id, and my 
early jiielures 
received nothing 
I'Ui abuse. 'I’hc 
erities were a 
greater power at 
that time than 
they arc to day ; 
;md however it 
may have been 
with other men, 1 
had no conscious 
ness of ultimate 
triumph then. I 
went on for years 
in a storm of dis^ 
approval.” 

‘‘ But, surely,” 
I asked, rather 
puzzled, “your 
famous picture, 
‘I'lie Huguenots,’ 
was painted whilst 
you were still a 
young man ? ” 
‘Oh, well, yes; 
young so far As 
age, as I was^«Atly 












pictures have always been done “ with 
great travail," 

“ I am always dissatisfied, and when the 
'picture is done, I loathe it and never w.ant to 
see it ag.ain. After a time I can regard it 
from an objective point of view ; but, even 
then, everything com« back to me, and I get 
for the moment the same feelings.*’ 

Art student.s will bear with interest the 
views that the of lh« 

Acadepiy • ' 


“ I do not believe much in direct instruc¬ 
tion. Surround a boy with great art, and he 
w'ill learn ; and if he is too stupid to learri 
from the models before him, he is no good 
at all.” 

At the finish of this utterance Sir John 
spoke with warmth of the folly of hammer¬ 
ing, aa:,.art into persons who had neither 
feeling ;p6r .appreciation for it. He alluded 
to the that music is 4]mmmeid into a 
girl % and years, aod dibe ®:nd 
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them she is unable to distiiif'iiish iieethi^ven 
from Mendelssohn. 

Sir John Millais is a bdier er in great men. 
Me told me that the best education of his 
life had been gained by associating with 
great men, espiadally j)ainters and men of 
letters. He said he never forgot going, 
as a f)oy of fourteen, to a brea^efast 
at the house of Rogers, the poet. All 
sorts of men fame to the.se functions, and 
upon this ojlfcasion he heard Hazlitt, Sir 
Vol. lu.--7f* • 


(i. Cornwall l.ewis, ami Maraulay in con¬ 
versation. 

“ ] need not tell you 1 listened in absolute 
silence ; in fact, I do not think anyone spoke 
to me ; but it was an e<iu(:ati(jn all the same, 
and one of the high pleasures of life. A few 
months later I met Wordsworth. I looked 
at him intently. I didn’t know ‘who he was, 
but his fact; interested me. He was a very 
spare man, and wtjrc a doultle-brcasted dress 

coat, and I thought he was a country clergy- 

• 

♦ ■ 
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man. As soon a.s he had left the table, Mr. 
Rogers called me to him and said :— 

“ ‘ Boy, did you notice that gentleman who 
has just left*the table?’,and when I said 
‘ Yes,’ the old poet went on ; •* That was 
Wordsworth, and some day you wjll be very 
])roud to have sat at the table with him.’" 

Sir John Mjllais, in common with most 
men and women who have been familiar 
with cultivated literary society* in the early 
|i.irt of this century, says that modern society 
and conversation are entirely different. To-day 
rvcryone, however undistinguished or how- 
iM-r little claim he has to speak, has his .say, 
and is listened to as a matte* of course; 
u liereas in those days, when society, or at least 
literary society, meant a collection of persons 
Ilf scholarship, wit, and talent, the great man 
held the table and everybody listened. 

“ 1 recall distinctly Rogers one day turning 
to Macaulay, and saying, ‘ M.acaulay, will you 
f.ivmir us with your ideas? ’ etc.” 

What a change has come over the spirit of 
lime, when all the little peo|)le are screaming 
in print and conversation so loudly that it is 
difhcult if not impossible to hear the voices 
(if the few great men who are w'orth hearing! 

It is hardly necessary to tell "anyone who is 
familiar with the pictures of the most distin¬ 
guished member of the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood that the President has a pas¬ 
sionate love for the poetry of Keats. He re¬ 
peated, with obvious pleasure, twenty or thirty 
lines from “ Isabella,” and said: “I know that 
poem and ‘ St. Agnes’ Kve ’ by heari ; and I 
think that Holman Hunt, Ro.ssetti, and myself 
did something for Keats. I know he did much 
for me, although 1 have always been a great 
reader and lover of poetry. I believe I have 
got a feeling for literary form instifletively, and 
when I .stayed with Tennyson and he was 
writing ‘ Maud,’ he would give me a line in 
half-a-dozen different Vays, all exquisite, and 
ask me to decide. I used to get at last 
confused as he refined and refined.” 

This has rather led us away from the start¬ 
ing point of education, but it is really closely 
connected with Sir John’s essential principle, 
that he who would do great things must 
familiarize himself with the spirit of the great, 
with their pictures, their busts, their poems, 
and, above all, by their living presence and 
conduct. As regards the education of the 
day, he takes a less pessimistic view than 
most of bis contemporaries. He speaks 
with gratefulness of what he learned aP the 
Academy, and says if modern artjinsiruction 
leaves sonjetbiriJ; to be desired, a man has epm- 
pensi^^Mafid advantages that 


to his father. In every art school to-day tbitB?; 
is superb sculpture, and in addition to the 
supreme art of the tlreeks, there is all the; 
knowledge that has been gathcntig ever since.:; 

“ But,” and the words seemed to me of , 
sufficient import to a younger generation to¬ 
day to take dow*li from the ma.ster’s lips, “ I t 
think the great defect to-day--I cannot help 
seeing it in young men — is the want of 
reverence. Until a young man can admire, ' 
nay, until he can give homage, there is no 
hope for him. It is the first maxim to im¬ 
press on a young man, and one that seems to 
me in danger of Iteing forgotten in this age 
of scepticism and cynit:ism.” 

I’l-rhaps in some of our st:hoolsf where 
competition and success in examinations and 
tile rest of the modern gospel is preached 
with so much .assiduity, we might do worse 
than embelli:sh the walls with that word, which 
implies the surrender of the jicttyand personal, 
and the generous yielding of what is highest 
and deepest within our souls. 

Remembering the interest, legitimate 
enough, that is taken by the public in the 
personal likings of a grtral man, 1 asked the 
subject of this little [lajicr, not without some 
misgivings as to how he would receive the 
question, whether he would tell me which of 
his pictures were his favourites. Sir John, with 
that kindly indulgence which characterizes him 
and which makes him beloved of the humble 
interv iewer, said “ The Order of Release ” 
and “ The Vale of Rest ” (both of which 
pictures are reiiroduced with this article) were, 
perhaps, the pictures that gave him most 
pleasure, “although,” he added, “ I had both 
pain ami pleasure in painting them. 1 haye 
always been fondest of pictures which app^l 
to the sa 9 feelings and instincts ; and it is 
the same with poetry. I believe this is 
the case with many, if not most, artists. 
TJiey suffer inos^ and enjoy most; but I fiave 
known few that are really hajjfiy.” 

Is not this another rendering of .Shelley’s 
cry— 

The sweetest songs arc those that tell of saddest 
thought; 

and is it not, perhaps, a law of Nature that 
what is roost beautiful ever brings to the 
mind of man a vague feeling of tendef 
melancholy ? To know that he to whom we.: 
owe the perfect pictorial conception of tbb 
most pathetic feminine figure in song, anil 
the loveliest of autumn landscaires, wrought 
his art in moods of sorrow as well as joy, is 
not to dimiijish our delight and wonder ahid;: 
a4iowetibn, but rather to deepen them anC 
.to' thehr c^tot. 
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CHAPTER X. {continued). 

HE old gladiat(w looked round 
him in great eonteinpt. 

“ Vy, from vol 1 sec,” Buck- 
horsi; (Tied, in his high, 
broken treble, ‘‘tliere’s some 
on you tliat ain’t fit to flick a 
fly from a joint o’ meal. You’d make worry 
good ladies’ maids, the most of you, but you 
took the wrong turnin’ veil you (?ame into 
the ring.” 

“(live ’im a wijie over the mouth,” said a 
hoarse voice. 

“Joe Berks,” said Jackson, “I’d .save the 
hangman the job of breaking your neck if 
His -Royal Highness wasn’t in the room.” 

“Tlwt’s as it may be, guv’nor,” s.'iid the 
half-drunken ruftian, staggering to his feet. 
“ If I’ve .said anything wot isn’t geiielman- 
like-.” 

“ Sit down, Berks ! ” cried my uncle, with 
such a tone of command that the fellow 
collapsed into his chair. 

“Vy, vich of you would look 'roni Slack 
in the face ? ” piped the old fellow ; “ or 
Jack Broughton? Iiim vot told the old Hook 
of Cumberland that all he vanled vas to 
fight the King o’ I’roosia’s guard, day by day, 
year in, year out, until ’e 'ad worked out the 
’ whole ri'gimcnl of ’em and the smallest of 
’em six foot long. There’s not more’n a few 
of you could ’it a dint in a pat o’ butter, and 
if you gets a smack or two it’s all over vith 
you. Vich among you could get u[) again 
itfter such a vipe as the I’iytalian (fcndoleery 
'toVe gave to Bob Vittaker?” 

“What was that, Bucklior.se?” cried 
several voices. 

“ ’E came over ’ere from vftreign parts, aifll 
’e was so broad ’e ’ad to come edgewise 
through the doors. ’E 'ad so, upon my 
■ davy! ’E was that strong that wherever ’e ’it 
, ,the bone had got to go; and when ’e'd 
' tracked a jaw or two it looked as though 
nothing in the country could stan’ against 
I him. So the King ’e sent one of his 
genelmen down to Figg and he said to him: 
,■ ‘ 'Ere's a cove vot cracks a bone every time 
■•i, le lets vly, and it’ll be little credit to the 
i 'Lunnon boys if they lets’im get avay without 

vacking.’ • So Figg he ups, and he says, 
^ '1 do not know, master,* but he may break 
one of ’is countryman’s jawbolies vid ’is 

I- - 


vist, but I’il brinjf ’im a Cockney lad and 'c 
shall not be able to break ’is jawbone with ,i 
sledge ’amfiier.’ I vas with Figg in Slaughter's 
coflee-’ouse, as then vas, ven ’e says this 
to the King’s genelman, anfl 1 goes so, I 
does ! ” Again he emitted the curious hell 
like cry, and again the Corinthians and tlic 
fighting-mpn laughed and applauded him. 

“His Roy.il Highness.that is, the Earl 

of Chester would be glad to hear the cud 
of your storjt Buckhorse,” said my uncle, to 
whom the Prince had been whisjiering. 

“ Veil, your R’yal ’Ighness, it vas like this. 
Ven the day evame round, all the volk etinie 
to Figg’s Amphitheatre, the same that vos in 
Tottenham Court, an’ Bob Vittaker ’e vos 
there, and the Eytalian Gondoleery coit: ’e 
vas there, and all the purlitest, genteelesi 
crowd that ever vos, twenty thousand of ’em, 
all sittin’ with their 'cads like purtaties on a 
barrer, banked right up round the stage, and 
me there to ]aiek up Bob, d’ye see, and Jack 
Figg ’iinsclf just for fair play to do vot was 
right by the cove from voreign [tart.s. They 
vas packed aM round, the folks was, hut 
down through the middle of ’em was a (rassage 
just so as the gentry could come through to 
their seats, aiKl the stage it vas ol' wood, as 
the custom then vas, and a man’s ’eight 
above the ’ends of the peo]>lc. Veil, then, 
ven Bob was put up opposite this great 
Eytalian man 1 says ‘Sl.ap ’im in the vind, llob,’ 
’cos 1 could see vid ’alf an eye that he vas as 
puffy as a chee.secake; so Bob he goes in, 
and as he comes the vorriner let ’im ’ave it 
amazin’ on rtie conk. I ’card the thump of 
it, and 1 kind o’ vclt somethin’ visile past me, 
but ven I looked dere vas the Eytalian a 
feelin’ of ’is muscles in the middle o’ the 
stage, and as to Bob, there vern’t no sign of 
’im at all no niore’n if ’e’d never been.” 

His audience were riveted, by the old 
prize-fighter’s story. “ Wellf” cried a dozen 
voices, “what then, Buckhorse : ’ad ’c 
swallowed ’im, or what ? ” 

“ Veil, hoys, that vas vat / wondered, when 
sudden 1 seed two legs a-stickin’ up out o’ 
the crowd a long vay off, just like the.se two 
vingens, d’ye see, and I knewed they vas 
Bob’s legs, seein’ that ’e ’ad kind o’ yellow 
small clothes vid blue ribbons—vich blue 
vas iis colour—at the knee. So they up¬ 
ended ’im, they did, an’ they made a lane 
for 'im an” cheered ’im to ftive ’im ’eart, 
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though ’e never lacked for tliat. At virst 
c vas that da/.ed that ’e didn't know if ’e 
\as in church or in 'Orsemonger (iaol; hut 
\en I’d hit ’is two ears ’e sliook 'isself 
together. ‘ Ve’ll try it again, Buck,’ says ’e. 

‘ I’hc mark!’ says I. And ’e vitiked all 
that \as left o’ one eye. So the liyalian ’e 
lets swing again, but Bolt ’e jumps inside an’ 
e lets ’im ’ave it plumb .stjuare on the meat 
safi’, as ’aid as ever the Lord would let ’im 
put it in.” 

“Well? Well?” • 

‘‘Veil, the Hytalian ’e got ;i touch o’ the 
gurgles, an’ ’e shut ’imself right up like a 
two-foot rule. Then ’e* pulled ’imself straight, 
an’ ’e gave the most awful Glory Allelujah 
screech as ever you ’card. Off ’e jumps 
from the stage* an’ down the passage as ’ard 
as ’is ’oofs woulc? carry ’im. Up jumps the 
’ole crowd, and after ’im as ’ard as they could 
move for laughin’. They vas lyin’ in the 
kennel three deep all down Tottenham Court 
Road wid their ’ands to their sides just vit to 
break themselves in two. Veil, ve chased 
’im down ’Olburn, an’ down Fleet Street, an’ 
down Cheapside, an’ past the ’Change, and on 
all the vay to Voppin’, an’ we only catched 
im in the shippin’ office, vere ’e vas askin’*’ow 
soon ’e could get a passage to vorqjgn parts.” 

There was irilich laughter and clapping of 
glasses upoi^he table at the conclusion of 


old Huekhorse’s 
story, and I saw 
the i*rincc of Wales 
hand ‘something to 
the waiter, w'ho 
hroiight it round 
and slipped it into 
the skinny hand of 
the veteran, who 
spat upon it before 
thrusting it into 
his pocket. The 
table had in the 
meanwhile been 
cleared, and was 
now studihM with 
bottles ami glasses, 
while long clay 
l)il)cs and tobacco- 
boxes weu‘ handed 
round. My uncle 
never smoked, 
thinking that the 
habit might darken 
his tix'th, hut many 
of the (iorinihians, 
and the Prince 
amongst the first of 
them, set the example of lighting up. All 
restraint had been done away with, and the 
[tri/e fighters, Hushed with wine, rottnsl ticross 
the tables to etich other, or sliouted their greet¬ 
ings to friends at the other end of the room. 
Tile amateurs, fiilling into the humour of their 
company, were hardly less noi.sy, and loudly 
debated the merits of the tlifferent men, 
criticising their styles of fighting before their 
fiices, and making bets ujinn the results of 
futiin; matches. 

In the midst of the uproar there was an 
im[)erative rap upon the table, and my uncle 
rose to speak. As he stood with his fiale, 
cajni face and fii^e figure, I had never seen 
him to greater advantage, for he seiimed, 
with all his elegance, to have a quiet air of 
domination amongst these fierce fellows, 
like a huntsman walking carelessly through a 
s|)ringing and yapping pack. He expressed 
his plea.sure at seeing so many good sjrorts- 
men under one roof, and acknowledged the 
honour which had lieen done both to bis 
guests and himself by the presence there that , 
night of the illustrious personage whom he 
should refer to as the Karl of Chester. He 
w'as sorry that the season prevented him ' 
from placing game upon the tabl 5 , but there 
was so muclj sitting round it that it would 
perhaps be hardly missed (cheers arid 
la^htef). The sports of the ring had, in : 
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his opinion, tended to that contempt of pain 
and pf danger which had contributed so 
much in the past to the safety of the 
country,"and’which might, if what he heard 
was true, be very quickly needed once more. 
If an enemy landed upon our shores it was 
then that, with our small army, we should be 
forced to fall back upon native valour trained 
into hardihood by the practice and contem¬ 
plation of manly sports. In time of peace 
also the rules of the ring had been of service 
in enforcing the principles of fair play, and 
in turning public opinion against that use of 
the knife or of the boot w'hich was so 
common in foreign countries. He begged, 
therefore, to drink “ Siusx-ss to the Fancy,” 
coupled with the name of John Jackson, who 
might stand as a type of all tlut was most 
admirable in British boxing. 

Jackson h.aving replied with a readiness 
which many a public man might have envied, 
my unde rose once more. 

‘‘We are here to-night,” .sidd he, “not 
only to celebrate the past glories of the prize 
ring, but also to arrange some sport for the 
. future. It should* be easy, now that backers 
and fighting men are gathered together under 
one roof, to come to terms with catdi other. 

I have myself set an example by making a 
match with Sir Lothian Hume, the terms of 
which will be communicated to you by that 
gentleman.” 

Sir lx)thian rose with a paper in his hand. 

“The terms, your Royal Highness and 
gentlemen, are briefly these,” saitl he. “ My 
man, Crab Wilson, of (lloucester, having 
never yet fought a prize battle, is prepared to 
meet, upon May the i8th of this year, any 
man of any weight who may jelected by 
Sir Charles Tregellis. Sir Charles Tregellis’s 
selection is limited to men below twenty or 
above thirty-five years of age, so as to exclude 
Belcher and the other candidates for chajn- 
pionship honours. The stakes are two 
thousand pounds against a thousand, two 
hundred to be paid by the winner to his man; 
'play or pay.” 

It was curious to see the intense gravity of 
them all, fighters and backers, as they bent 
their brows and weighed the conditions of 
the match. 

“I am informed,” said Sir John I.ade, 
“ that Crab 'Wilson’s age is twenty-three, and 
tha^ although he has never fought a regular 
’ P.R. battle, he has none the less fought 
within ropes for a stake»on many occasions.” 

“ I’ve seen him half-a-dozen* times at the 
Belcher. 

“ It Is precisely for that reason, Sir John* 


that I am laying odds of two to one in liis 
favour.” 

“ May I ask,” said the Prince, “ what the 
exact height and weight of Wilfon may be ? ’ 
“Five foot eleven and thirteen-ten, yoiir 
Royal Hi^ness.” 

“ Long enough and heavy enough for anv 
thing on two legs,” said Jack.son, and tti. 
professionals all murmured trieir assent. 

“ Read the rules of the fight, Sir I.othian ' 
“The battle to take place on Tuesday. 
May the- 18 th, at the hour of ten in tiie 
morning, at a spot to be afterwards named. 
The ring to be twenty foot square. Neithi.'r 
to fall without a knock-down blow, subject to 
the decision of the umpires. 'I’hree umpires 
to be chosen upon the ground, namely, two 
in ordinary and one in reference. Does that 
meet your wishes. Sir Charles ? ” 

My uncle bowed. 

“ Have you anything to say, Wilson ?” 

The young pugilist, who had a curious, 
lanky figure, and a craggy, bony face, passed 
his fingers through his close-croiiped hair. 

“ If you please, zir,” said he, with a sliglit 
west country burr, “a twenty-voot ring is too 
sm.ill for a thirteen-stone man.” 

There was another murmur of professional 
agreement. 

“ What would you have it, Wilson ? ” 

“ Vour-an’-twenty, Sir I^othian.” 

“ Have you any olijeclion. Sir Charles ? ” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“ Anything else, Wilson ? ” 

“ If you please, zir, I’d like to know whom 
I’m vighting with.” 

“ 1 understand that you have not publicly 
nominated your man. Sir Charles ? ” 

“ I do not intend to do so until the very 
morning of'the fight. I believe 1 have that 
right within the terms of our wager.” 

“ Certainly, if you choose to exercise it.” 

“ I do so intend. And I should be vastly 
pleased if Mr. Berkeley Craven will consent 
to be stake-holder.” 

That gentleman having willingly given his 
consent, the final formalities which led up to 
these humble tournaments were concluded. 

And then, as these full-blooded, powerful 
men became heated with their wine, angry 
eyes bq;an to glare across the table, and 
amid the grey swirls of tobacco smoke the 
lamp-light gleamed upon the fierce, hawk¬ 
like Jews, and the flushed, savage Saxons'. 
The old quarrel as to whether Jackson had 
or “^had not committed a foul by seizing 
Mendoza „ by the hair on the occasion 
of thor battle at HomchuJeh, eight years 
^ the &ont once Iw# 
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^wn hurled a shilUhg down upon the table, 
;ind offered to fight the Pride of Westminster 
lor it if he Ventured to say that Mendoza had 
lieen f»rly Hbaten. Joe,Berks, who had 
j,Ti)vvn noisier and more quarrelsome as the 
rx ijm«g went on, tried to clam her , 
xii ross the table, with horrible 


rose with the scrap of papier in his hand ait's 
a smile upon his lips. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “there is a st&n^ 
waiting below who desires a fi^t ter a fiiush, 
with the best man ill the rixini.’’ o 


lilasphemies, to come to blows 
with an old Jew named Fighting 
\ iissef, who had plunged intcy 
the discussion. It needed very 
litile more to finish the supper 
hv a general and ferocious battle, 
.md it was only the exertions of 
lackson, Belcher, Harrison, and • 
(iihers of the cooler and stciidier 
Mien, which saved us from a riot. 

.'\nd then, when at last this 
(jiiestion was set aside, that of 
tite rival claims to championshijis 
at different weights came on in 
its stead, and again angry words 
licw about and challenges 
were in the air. 'fliere 
was no exact limit between 
the light, middle, and 
he.-u'y-wcights, and yet it 
would make a very great * 
tliffcrence to the standing 
'll' a boxer whether he 
should be regarded as the 
lieaviest of the light¬ 
weights, or the lightest of 
tiic heavy-weights. One 
claimed to be ten-stone 



i hampion, another was , .v ,; 

ready to take on anything " 1, 

at eleven, but would not 

run to twelve, which would “ "k “"sk with a sckai' ok i aikk in ms hand,'' 


have brought the in- • 
vincible Jem Belcher down upon him. 
Faulkner claimed to be champion of the 
seniors, and even ol8 Buckhorse’s curious 
call rang out above the tumult as he turned 
the -whole company to laughter and good 
luimour again .by challenging anything over 
eighty and under %even stone. 

But in spite of gleams of sunshine, there 
was thunder in the air, and Champion 
Harrison had just whispered in my ear that 
he was quite sure we should never get 
through the night without trouble, and was 
advising me, if it got very bad, to take refuge 
under the table, when the landlord entered 
the room hurriedly and handed a note to my 
uncle. • 

He read it, and then pas^^it to the 
Prince^ who returned itjwim raised eyebrows 
,and;'a:;ee$tut>e#of,stuiiPrise. 


CHAFl'ER XI. 

THE EIGHT IN THE CO.VCH-HOUSE. 

The curt announcement was followed by a 
moment of silent surprise, and then by a 
general shout of laughter. There might be 
argument as to who was champion at each 
weight; but there could lie no question that 
all the champions of all the weights were 
seated round the tebles. An audadons 
challenge which embraced them one and all; 
without regard to size or age, could hardly 1^ 
regarded otherwise than as a joke--but it Was 
a joke which might be a dear one for the jokeir. 
“Is this genuine?” asked my uncle. 

“ Yes, Sir Charles,'i answered thfe landld^,:! 
“ the mao is jraiting below.” i ^ 

" It's a kid! ’’ cried several of thi^ figbtid|ii 
naea^'i?* Sbinfi oive is a gaoiipdnih’ xW* : 
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“ Don’t you believe it,” answered the land¬ 
lord. “ He’s a real, slai>up Corinthian, by 
hi.s oress; and he means what he says, or 
else 1 ain’t rib judge of a man.” 

My uncle whisptired for a few moments with 
the Prince of Wales. “Well, gentlemen,” 
said he, at last, “ the night il; still young, and 
if any of you should wish to show the 
company a little of your skill, you could 
not a.sk a better opportunity.” 

“ What weight is he. Bill ? ” asked Jem 
Belcher. 

“ He’s close on .six foot, and I .should put 
him well into the thirteen stones when he’s 
buffed.” 

“ Hhavy metal ! ” cried Jackson. “ Who 
takes him on ? ” 

They all wanted to, from the nine-stone 
Dutch Sam ujiward.s. The air was filled 
with their hoarse shouts and their arguments 
why each should be the chosen one. To 
fight when they were flushed with wine and 
ripe for mischief—above all, to fight before so 
select a company with the Prince himself at 
the ringside, w;is a chance which did not 
often come in tiieir way. Only Jackson, 
Belcher, Mendoza, and one or two others of 
the senior and more famous men remained 
silent, thinking it beneath their dignity that 
the.y should condescend to so irregular a Itye- 
battle. 

“ Well, you can’t all fight him,” remarked 
Jackson, when the babel had died away. 
“ It’s for the (diairman to choose.” 

“ Perhaps your Royal Highness has a 
preference,” said my uncle. 

“By Jove, I’d take him on myself if my 
position was different,” said the J’rince, whose 
face was growing redder and his^eyes more 
lazed. “ You've seen me with the mufflers, 
ackson! You know my form ! ” 

“I’ve seen your Royal Highness,and 1 have 
felt your Royal Highness,’^ said the courtly 
Jackson. 

“ Perhaps Jem Belcher would give us an 
exhibition,” said my. uncle. 

■Belcher smiled and shook his handsome 
head. 

“ There’s my brother Tom here has never 
been blooded in London yet, sir. He might 
make a fairer match of it.” 

“Give him over to me!” roared Joe 
Berks. “I’ve lieen waitin’ for a turn all 
’ evenin’, an’ I’ll fight any man that tries to 
i take my place. ’E’s my meat, my masters. 
'Leave ’im *to me if you want to see ’ow a 
calf’s ’ead should be dressed. , If you put 
Tom Belcher before me I’ll fight Tom 
Belcher, an’ for that-matter; I’ll fight Jem 


Belcher, or Bill Belcher, or any other Bek}^ 
that ever came out of.lJristol.” 

It was clear that Berks had got to the 
st.age when he piust fight s6meone. His 
heavy fact? was gorged and the veins stood 
out on hi^ low forehead, while his fierce -grey 
eyes looked viciously from man to man in 
quest of a quarrel. Hi.s great red hands 
were bundled into huge, gnarled fists, and In- 
shook one of them menacingly as his drunken 
gaze sweiit round the tables. 

“ 1 think you’ll agree with me, gentlemen, 
that Joe Berks would be all the better for 
some fresh air and e.xereise,” said my unde. 
“With the concurrence of His Royal High¬ 
ness anil of the company, I shall select him 
as our ehaiTijiion on this occasion.” 

“ You do me proud,” cried the fellow, 
staggering to his feet and pulling at his laiat. 
“ If 1 don’t glut him within the five minutes, 
may 1 never see Shropshire again.” 

“ Wait a bit, Berk.s,” cried several of the 
amateurs. “ IVhere’s it going to be held ? ” 

“ Where you like, masters. I’ll fight 
him in .n sawjiit, or on the outside of a coach 
if it please you. Put us toe to toe, iind 
leave the rest with me.” 

“ 'I’hey can’t fight here with all this litter,” 
said my unde. “Where shall it be? ” 

“ ’Poll my soul, Trcgelli.s,’'cried the Prince, 
“ I think our unknown friend niiglit have a 
word to say upon that ni.atler. He’ll be 
vastly ill-usi-d if you don't let him have his 
owti dioice of eonditioiis.” 

“ You arc right, sir. We must have him 
up.” 

“ 'J'hat’s easy enough,” said tlie landlord, 
“for here he comes through the doorway.” 

1 glanced round and had a side view of a 
tall and w^ll-drcssed young man in a long, 
brown travelling coat and a black felt hat. 
The next instant he had turned and 1 had 
clutched with both my bands on to Champion 
Harrison's arm. 

“ Harrison ! ” I g.a,s)it-d. “ It’s Boy Jim!” 

And yet somi-how the possibility and even 
the iirobability of it had' occurred to me 
from the beginning, and I believe that it 
had to (.'hanipion Harrison also, for I had 
noticed that his face grew grave and troubled 
from the very moment that there was talk of 
the stranger below. Now, the instant that 
the buzz of surprise and admiration whicli 
was cau-sed by Jim’s face and figure had 
died away, Harrison w-as on his feet gesticulat- 
ing*in his excitement. 

“It’s T^y nephew Jim, gentlemen,” be 
tried. “ He’s not twenty y%, and it’s no 
doii^ oi mine that he should here,” ; 




" He's big eiKUi^h to ta'kc ftaiv of himself. 

“This matter has gone rather far,” said niy 
iindc*. , “ I think, Harrison, that yon are too 
gootiV’a, to jrrerent yyiir neiihew 

from ishqwng whether lie takes after his 
iinde.” 

“ It's very dilfcrept from me,"’ cried 
Harrison, in great distress. “Rut 111 tell 
you what I’ll (io, gentlemen, 1 never thought 
to stand tip in a ring again, hut I’ll take on 
Joe Berks wilh'pl.easurc, just to give a hit o’ 
■sport to this company.” 

Boy Jam stepped acros.s and laid his hand 
upon tire [rrii^e lighter’s shoulder. 

“ It must be so, uncle,” 1 heard him 
whisper. “1 .atn. sprry to go against your 
wi.shes, but I have made up my mind, and I 
must carry it through.” 

Harrison shrugg«il his huge shoulders. 

“ Jim, Jim. you don’t know what you^are 
doing I ilut I’ve heard you .s[.)eak like that 
before, boy, and, I know that it ends in your 

getting your .way.” , ■ . ■ . .i vvn. 

Voi. r 
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“ I trust, Harrison, ihiif f 
your oppo.sitiou is wittily'' 
drawn?” said my und* 

“Can 1 not take bisv 
ptaee ? ” * ''i 

“^'ml would not have it ■ 
,said that 1 gave a challenge,. 
and let another cany it 
out?’' whis|)<red Jim.'’ 
“'i'his i.-, niv one chaneis. f 
l-'or Heaven's sake dotl't/,. 
stand ill mv way,'’ 

The smith’s hro.ad and s 
usually stolid face was all' 
woiking with his contlii’ting 
oiiiotions. .^t last he panged . 
his list down upon the table. 

“ 1 1 ’s no fault of ni,uie ! ” 
h' cried. "It was to be 
and it i.s. jim, hoy, for the 
l.ord’s.sake rcinemher your 
rlislance.s, and stick to out- 
lightin' with a man that could 
give you a surne,’' 

“ I was sure that Harrison 
would not suand in the way 
of spent,”' said my uncle. 

“ We are glad that you have 
stepped up, that we might 
ronsuli vou as to the arrange¬ 
ments for giving effect to 
lOiir very s|iortirig , ehal- 
leiigc.” 

“ Who am 1 to fight ? ” 
a.skod Jim, looking round 
at. the (.•onijiaiiy, wlio were now all upon their 
feet. 

“ \'oiing man, you’ll know (‘nougli of who 
you ’avo to fight before you are through with 
it,” cried fkaks, lurching heavily through the 
crowd. “ I'tju’l! need a friend to swear to' 
YOU before I’ve finished, d'ye .see?” 

Jim looked at him with disgust in every 
lit»-of hi.s face. • 

“ Surely yon arc not going to set me to 
fight a drunken man !’'sai<l lie. "Wliere is 
Jem Belcher ? ” 

“ .My name, young ni.aii.” 

“ 1 should be glad to try you, if 1 may.”, 

“ Vou must work up to me. my lad. 'V'ou 
don’t take a ladder at one jump, but you do 
it rung by rung. Show yourself to te a 
maieh'for me, and I’ll give, you a turn.” . 

“ I’m much obliged to you,” said Jim. 

“ And 1 like the look of y<at,and wish 
well.” said Belcher, holding out, his hand. 
They were not unlike each other, either ip 
face or llguw;, fhough thti Bristol man was a 
fe^ .years the older, and a Thurfnur of critical 
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ndmiration was luard as tin: two tall, lithu 
figures, and keen, clean lait faces were con¬ 
trasted. 

“ Have you any elioiee wheia- the fight 
takes |)laee ? ” asked my uncle. 

“ 1 am in your hands, sir,” said Jim. 

“Why not go round to the hive’s Court?” 
suggested Sir John Cide. 

“ Yes, let us all go to tile Five’s Court.” 

But this did not at all .suit the views of 
the landlord, who saw in this lucky incident 
a chance of reaping a fresh harvest from his 
spendthrift company. * 

“If it [ilease you,” he cried, “ there is no 
need to go so far. My coach house at the 
back of the yard is empty, and a better place 
for a mill you'll neier find.”* * 

'I'here was a general shout in favour of the 
coach house, and those who were nearest the 
door began to slip through, in the luijie ol 
•securing the be.st places. My stout neigh¬ 
bour, Hill Warr, pulled Harrison t(' one side. 

“ I’d stop it if 1 were you,” he whispered. 

“I would if J could. It’s no wish of 
mine that he should fight. Hut there's no 
turning him when once ids mind is made up.” 
All his own fights (lut together had never 
reduced the pugilist to such a state of 
agitation. • 

“ Wail on ’irn yourself, then, anti chuck 
up the sponge when things ‘bt^in to go 
wrong. You know Joe Berks’s record ? ” 


“ He’s since my 
time.” 

“Well, ’e’s a 
terrdf, that’s all. 
It's only Belcher 
that can master ’im. 
You see the man 
for yourself, .six 
foot, fourteen stone, 
and full of the devil, 
Belcher’s beat ’ini 
twice, but the 
second time ’e ’a<l 
all’is work to doit.’ 

“Well, well, 
we’ve got to go 
through with it. 
^’ou’ve not seen 
Hoy Jim put his 
mawleys up, or 
maybe )ou’d think 
better of his 
chances. M’heii he 
was short of six 
teen he licked the 
(,'oek of the .Soiiili 
Downs, and he's 
come on a long way since then.” 

'I'he (’om]iany was swarming through the 
door and clattering down the stair, so we 
followed in the stream. A fine rain was 
falling, and the yellow lights from the 
windows glistened upon the wet cobblestones 
of the yard. How wadcome was that breath 
of swegt, (lamp air after the fetid atmo- 
s[)here of the supper room. At the other 
end of the yard was an o])en door sharply 
outlined by the gleam of kanterns within, 
and through this they poured, amateurs and 
fighting-metn jostling each other in their 
eagerness to get to the front. For my own 
part, being a smallish man, I .should have 
seen nothing had 1 dot found an upturned 
bucket in a corner, upon which 1 perched 
myself with the wall at my hack. 

It was a large room with a wooden fioor 
and an open scitiare in the ceiling, which was 
fringed with the heads of the ostlers and 
stable hoys who were looking down from the 
iKirness-room above. A carriage lamp was 
slung in each corner, and a very large stable 
lantern hung from a rafter in the centre. A 
coil of roiie had been brought in, and under 
the direction of Jackson four men had lieen 
stationed to hold it. 

‘kWhat space do you give them ? ” asked 
my uncle. 

“ Twentv-ftjur, a.s they are* both big ones, 

■ kv ■■ ■ 
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“Very good, and half-minutes between 
rounds, 1 suppose ? I’ll umpire if Sir Lothian 
Hurne willio the same, and you can hold 
the watch aUd referee, Jackson.”. 

With great speed and exaatness every 
preparation was rapidly made by these 
experienced men. Mendoza and Dutch Sam 
were commissioned to attend to Berks, while 
Belcher and T’hanipion Harrison did the 
same for Boy • 

Jim. Sjjonges, f ., - : •.-. 

towels, and some i . 

I)randy in a ! 
bladder were 
passed over the 
licads of the 
crowd for the use 
of the seconds. 

“ Here's our 
man,” cried Bel- ; 

(her. “Come , 
along, Berks, or 
we ll go to fetch j ’ 
you.” 

Jim apjieared 
in the ring strip¬ 
ped to the waist, 
with a coloured I 
handkerchief tied j 
round his middle, j 
A shout of ad¬ 
miration came 
from the spec¬ 
tators as they 
looked upon the 
fine lines of his . 
figure, and I | 
found myself roar¬ 
ing with the rest. ' 

His shoulders 
were sloping 
rather than bulky, i 
and his chest was i ‘ 
deep rather than j 

hniad, but the i.. 

muscle was all in “ J*'’’ ai ieai 

the right plaet*, 

rippling down in long, low curves from 
neck to shoulder and from shoulder to 
elbow. His work at the anvil had de¬ 
veloped his arras to their utmost, and his 
healthy country living gave a sleek gloss 
to his ivory skin, which shone in the lamp¬ 
light. -His expression was full of spirit and 
confidence, and he wore a grim sort of half¬ 
smile ■which 1 had seen many a time \» our 
boyhood, and which meant, I knew, that his 
pride had set iron hard, and thaf bis Senses 
would fail long before his courage- 


Joe Berks in the meanwhile had swaf^cred 
in and stood with folded arms between' 
seconds in the opposite corner, if is faei 
had none of the eager alartne*} of his 
opponent, and his skin, of a dead white, With 
heavy folds about the chest and ribs, showed 
even to my irtt-xperienced eyes that he was 
not a man who should fight without trainings 
A life of toping and ease had left him flabby 
and gross. Gn 
’ ^ "•> the other hand, 

he was famous 
i:i ” ; vA:; for his mettle and 

for his hitting 
power, so that, 
even innhc face 
of the advantages 
of youth and con¬ 
dition, the betting 
was three to one 
in his favour. His 
heavy -jowled, 
clean-shaven fat-t 
exi)iesscdfor(X:it) 
■ ns well as cour 

. age, and htf sKkk: 

with his small 
blood-shot . eyei 
fixed viciouslj 
upon Jim,and hii 
lumpy .shoukleri 
stooping a litlU 
forwards, like t 
1 fierce houtu 

I straining on i 

' leash. 

'I'he hubhul 
of the bettinj 
' had risen until i 

drowned all othe 
so|unds, met 
; shouting thei 

j opinions fom 

one side of tin 
coachhouse t( 
ICO IN THE KING.” tlie otiicr, um. 

waving thei' 
hands to attract a* cnlion, or a.s a sign tha 
they had accepted a wager. .Sir Jolm Lade 
standing just in front ol me, was roaring ou 
the odds against Jim, and laying them freel] 
with those who fancit.'d the ap|)earancc of th( 
unknown. ^ 

“ I’ve seen Berks fight," said he to th< 
Honourable Btrrkeley Craven. “ No epuntri 
hawbuck is grring to knock out a man wjtl 
such a record.” ^ 

“ He mSy he a country hawbuck,’ tm 
other answered, “but I havp b^ep repkonet 
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a judge of anything either on two legs or bitting, ix>ted Jim down into his OOrnen^^^ 

four, and 1 tell you, Sir John, that I never was a backward slip rather than a knock- 

saw a *nan who looked better breed in my down, but a thin trick® of blb^ was; seen 
life. Ar«j yomstfll laying against him ? ” .at the corner of Jim’s mouth, in an jnstant 
“ Three to one.” the second^.bad seized their men and carried 

’ “ Have you once in hundreds.” them back into their comers 

“Very good, Craven ! 'liiere they go! “Do yofi mind doubling our bet?” said 
Berks ! Berks 1 Bravo ! Berks ! Bravo ! Berkeley Craven, who w.is craning his neck 
1 think. Craven, that I shall trouble you for to get a glimpse of Jim. » 
that hundred.” “ Four to ope on Berks ! Four to one on 

The two men had stood ii[i to each other, Berks ! ” cried the ringsiders. 

Jim as light u[)on his feet as a goat, with liis “ The odds have gone up, you see. Will 

left well out and his right thrown across tlie you have four to one in hundred.s ? ” 



THKV WERF AT IT ACAIN.” 


part of his chest, while Berks held “ Very good, Sir John." 

' bath arms half extended and his feet almost “ You seem to fancy him more for hayjiig 

^Jieyel, so that he might lead off with either beei\knocked down.” 

For an instant thdy looked each other “ He was |)usfcd dOwn, btit fo ^o|^^ 
over, and then Berks, ducking hfe bdad and every blow;;|ik«} tw look 
in ;with.a/l)wd-©yer4hatid^'Sf;f®'-rf*^,as hegothp 





“ WeH, it*B tbiS" oW stager iFor in*. Here 
ihey come again I He’s got a pretty style, 
and he coveig his points well, but it isn’t the 
host loojcing that wins.” 

■J'bey were at it again, jfhd I wj.s jumping 
alwut upon ray bucket in my excitement. It 
was evident that Berks meant to* finish the 
battle off-hand, whilst Jim, with two of the 
most experienced men in England to advise 
him, was quite aware that his cjjrrect tactics 
were to allow the ruffian to expend his 
strength and wind in vain. 'I'here \jas some¬ 
thing horrible in the ferocious energy of 
Berks’s flitting, every blow fetching a grunt 
Ironi him as he smashed it in, aijd after each 
J gazed at Jim, as I have gazed at a stranded 
vessel upon the Sussex lieach when wave 
after wave has roared over it, fearing each 
time that 1 should find it horribly mangled. 
J’.ut still the lamplight shone upon the lad’s 
clear, alert face, upon his well-opened eyes 
.tiid his firm-.set mouth, while the blows were 
taken upon his forearm or allowed, by a 
quick duck of the head, to whistle over his 
shoulder. But Berks was artful as well as 
violent. Gradually he worked Jim back into 
an angle of the ropes from which there was 
no escape, and then, when he had him fairly 
penned, he sprang tipon him like a tiger. 
What happened was so quick that 1 cannot 
set its sequence down in words, but I saw 
Jim make a quick stoop under the swinging 
arms, and at the .same instant I heard a 
sharp, ringing smack, and there was Jim 
dancing about in the middle of the ring, and 
Berks lying u)x>n his side on the floor, with 
Ids hand to his eye. 

How they roared! Prize-fighters, Corin- 
thian.s, Prince, stable-boy, and landlord were 
all shouting at the top of their longs. Old 
Buckhorse was skipping about on a box 
beside me, shrieking out criticisms and advice 
in strange, olrsolete cing-jargon, which no 
one could understand. His dtdl eyes were 
shining, his parchment face was quivering 
with excitement, and his strange musiial call 
rang out above all the hubbub. The two 
men were hurried to their comers, one second 
s{)onging them down whilst the other flapjjcd 
a towel in front of their faces, whilst they, 
with arms hanging down and legs extended, 
tried to draw all the air they could into their 
lungs in the brief space allowdi them. 

‘^Whe,re’s your country hawbuck now?” 
cried Graven, triumphantly. “ Did ever you 
witness anything more masterly ? ” _ , 

'VHe’s ^ Johnny R«w, 'C«tainly,’’ sai 4 §ji' 
^ Jolm, ” Whiff Pdds are 

you $eJn? ^ 


“ Two to one.” . « 

“ I take you twice in hundreds.” ' 
“Here’s Sir John Dade hed^ng ! "*10164 ; 
my uncle, smiling back at «s c^ver his :■ 
shoulder. 

“ Time! ” said Jackson, and the two men ; ; 
sprang forward te the mark again. ri 

'I'his rouml w.as a good deal shorter than 
that which liad preoetled it. Berks’s orders ; 
I'videntlv were to dose at any cost, and so , 
make use of his extra weight and strength 
before the su|)erior condition of his antagoni.St 
could have time to tell. On the other hand, 
Jinij after his experience in the last round, 
was less disposed to make any great exertion 
ft) keep him at arms’ length. He Jed at 
Berks’s head, as he came rushing in, and 
iTiis.sed him, receiving a .severe body blow in 
return which left the iinjirint of four angry 
kniK'kles above his ribs. As they dostri 
Jim caught his opponeitt's bullet head under 
his arm for an instant, and put a couple of 
half-arni blows in, but the prizc-rigliter pulled 
him over by his weight, and the two fell 
p.'Uiting side by side upon the ground. Jim 
sprang up, however, and wx-jlkcd over to his 
corner, while Berks, distressed by his 
evening’s dissi|)ation, leaned one arm upon. 
.Mendoza and the other upon Dutch Sam as 
he made for his seat. 

“ Bellows to mend ! ” cried Jem Belcher. 

“ 'Wherc’.s the four to one now ? ” 

“Give us lime to get the lid off our 
pepper-l)ox,” said Mendoza. “ M e mean to 
make a night of it.” 

“Looks like it,” cried Jack Harrison. 

“ He’s shut one of his eyes already. I'lven 
money that my lioy wins it 1 ” 

“ How much?” asked several voices. 

“ Two iwnind four and threei>ence,” cried 
f larrison, counting out all his worldly wealth. 
“Time ! ” .said Jackson once more. 

They were Itoth at the mark in an instant, • 
Jim as full of sprightly confidence as ever, 
an<l lierks with a dogged grin u])on his bull¬ 
dog face anrl a most vicious gleam in the, 
only eye which was of use to him. His half- 
minute had not enabled him to recover his 
hreaih, and his huge, hairy chest was rising ; 
and falling with a qtiick, loud panting like a 
sitent hound. “Go in, l)oy ! Bustle him 1 ” 
roared Harrison and Belclier. “Get yonr 
wind, Joe; get your wind ! ” cried the Jew^;: 
So now we had a reversal of tactics, for it 
was Jim who went in to hit with all the; 
vigour of his young strength and iinimpairep: 
energy, Vhiltf it waS* the savage Berks wl^. 
was paying % debt to Nature for the iriariy ' 
^juries W dpfie Per, He gasped*- 
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he gurgled, his face grew purple in his 
attempts to get bis breath, while with his 
long left arm extended and his right thrown 
across, he tfied to screen himself from the 
attack of his wiry antagonist. “ Droj) when 
he hits ! ” cried Mendoza. “ Drop 
and have a rest! ” ‘ f’ 

But there was no .shyness or 
shiftiness about Berks’s fighting. Me | 
was always a gallant rufliun, who ‘ 
disdained to go down before an 
antagonist as long as his legs would 
^stain him. He propped Jim ofl a 
with his long arm, and though the • ' 
lad sprang lightly round him looking 
for an* opening, he was held off as it 
a forty-inch bar of iron were between 
them. Bvery instant now was in 
favour of Berks, and alieady his 
breathing was easier and the bluish 
tinge fading from his face. Jim 
knew that liis chance of a speedy 
victory was sliiiping away 
from him, and he came 
back again and again as 
swift as a flash to-lhe attack 
without being able to gel 
past the passive defence of 
the trained fighting - man. 

It was at such a moment 
that ringcraft w'as needed, 
and luckily for Jim two , 

masters of it were at his L 

“Get your left on his I 

mark, boy,” they shouti-d, 

“ then go to his head with 
the right.” 

Jim heard and acted ' 
on the instant. Plunk! ® 


duly called, and the Jews, seeing that the 
affair was over, let tlteir man’s head fall 
back w'ith a crack upon tHfe floor, and 
there he lay\ feis huge arms ahd legs 
asprawl, vfiiilst the Corinthians and fightiiV". 
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came his left just where his .antagonist’s 
ribs curved from his breast bone. 'I'he 
force of the blow was ^half broken by- 
Berks’s elbow, but it serveal its purpose of 
bringing forward his head. Sfiank! went 
the right, w ith the clear, crisp sound of two 
billiard balls dapfiing together, and Berks 
reeled, flung up his arms, spun round, and 
fell in a huge, fleshy heap upon th<- floor. 
His seconds were on him instantly, and 
propped him up in a sitting position, his 
head rolling helplessly from one .shoulder to 
the other, and finally toppling bni'kwards 
with his chin pointed to the ceiling. 1 )uteh 
y Sam thru.st the brandy-bladder between his 
teeth, white Mendoza ^shook him savagely 
and howled insults in his ear, but neither the 
.spirits nor the sense of injury could breftk 
into that serene insensibility y “ Time 1 ” was ; 


men crow'tled past him to shake tlie hand 
of his conqueror. 

For my part, I triefi also to press through 
the throng, but it was no easy task for one of 
the smallest and weakest men in the room. 
On all .sidc.s of me I heard a brisk di.scussion 
from amateurs and professionals of Jim’s 
performance and of his prosjiects. 

“ He’s the best bit of new stuff that I’ve seen 
since Jem Belcher fought his first fight with 
Paddington Jones at Wortnwood Scrubbs four 
years ago last April,” said Berkeley Craven. 
“You’ll see ivijn with the belt round his 
waist before he’s five-and-twenty, or I am no 
judge of a man.” 

‘^That handsome face of his has cost me a 
cool five ljundred,” grumbled Sir John I.,ade. 
“ Wbo’d have thought he wa^ sudh a punish- 
ing-hittosr?",. 




“ For all that,” said another, “ I am con¬ 
fident that if Joe Berks had been sober he 
would haveeaten him. Besides, the lad was 
in training, Snd the other would burst like 
an overdone potato if he were htt. I never 
saw a man so soft, or with his wjnd in such 
condition. Put the men in training, and it’s 
a horse to a hen on the bruiser.” 

Some agreeS w'ith the last speaker and 
some were against him, so •that a brisk 
argument was being carried on around me. 
In the midst of it the Prince, took his 
departure, which was the signal for the 
greater part of the company to make for the 
door. In this way I was airleat last to reach 
the corner where Jim had just finished his 
dressing, while ('hampion Harrison, with 
tears of joy still shining u|)on his cheeks, was 
helping him on with his overcoat. 

“In four rounds ! ” he kept repeating in a 
sort of an ecstasy. “Joe Berks in four 
rounds ! And it took Jem Belcher fourteen 1 ” 

“Well, Roddy,” cried Jim, holding out 
his hand, “ 1 told you that I would come to 
1 .ondon and make rny 
name knowm.” 


I could not tell whether it was the wine 
which he had taken at supper or the excite¬ 
ment of Boy Jim's ^icto^y which was afrecting 
Champi(.>n Harrison, liut his hsuaUy placid 
face wore a most disturbed expression, and 
his manner seemed to beir.ay an alternation 
of exultation aiHl emiranassment. Jim looked 
curiously at him, wondering evidently what it 
was dial lay behind these alaupt sentences 
and sudden silences. The (oaeh house h.ad 
in the meantime been cleared ; Berks with 
many curses had staggi'ied at l.isl to his feet, 
ami had gone off in eompaiiy with two other 
biiiisers, while Jem Belcher alone remained 
chatting very earnestly with my uncle. 

“ Very good, Belcher,'’ I lieard ntj' unde 
say. 

“ It would be a real pleasure to me to do 
it, sir,” said the famous prize-fighter, as the 
two wtilked towards us. 

“ 1 wished to ask you, Jim Harrison, 
whether you would umUTtake to be ray 
chtimpion in the light tig tiiisl Cr.ab Wilson of 
Cdoueestur?” said my utiele. 
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,, '‘'Oiat is wliat I want, Sir Charles—ttf*' 
^liave a chance of fighting my way upwards.-” 

’■ ;“:TI(.»jre arc heavy stakes u{X)n the event— 
■v^r)''heavy stakes,” :said my uncle, “You 
will receive two hundred pounds, if you win. 
Does that satisfy you ?” ■ • ■ 

“1 shall fight for the honqur, and bepause 
I wish to be thought worthy of being 
matched against Jem IJclcher.” 

' BelOhcr laughed good-humouredly. 

“ You are going the right way about it, 
'jad,’''rsaid he. “ I'ut you had a soft thing 
;on to-night with a drurikCn than who w.as out 
of condition." 

“ I did not wish to fight him,” said Jim, 
^flushing 

■K “Oh, 1 know you have Sjfirit enough to 
' ■fight anything on two tegs. 1 knew that the 
instant J ckqjpcd eyes on you ; hut 1 want 
you to romeml)er that when you fight t.iab 
Wil.son, you will fight the most promising 
man from the west, and thru tlie l)est man 
of the W'est is likedy to lac the be.st man in 
England. He's as quick and as long in the 
reach as you are, and he’ll train himself to 
the last half ounce of tallow. 1 tell you this 
now, d’ye sec, because if I'm to have the 
charge of you— 

“ Cliarge of me 1 ” 

' “ Yes,” sfiid my'uncle. “ Belcher has con¬ 

sented to train you for tlie coming battle if 
• you are:,willing to enter.’’ 
c, j “ I .'sure I am very much obliged to 
j,.you,” cried Jim, heartily, “Unless my uncle 
. should wish to train me, there is no one I 
would rathfif h.ave.” 

“ Nay, Jim ; I’ll stay with you a few clays, 

,1 but Belcher knows a deal more about training 
. than I do. Where will the quarters he ? ” 

; “ I thought it would be handy for you if 

^ we fixed it at the ‘ Ueorge,’ at Crawley. 'I'lu'n, 

we have choice of place, we might rfioose 


- Crawfcji Downjtfer, exceyrt Molesey Hurst 
and, ,iftiiybe,.iSmithan» Bottom, there isn’t a 
spot'iti the country that would compare with 
it for a; pill. Delicti agree to fliat ? ” ,. ; 

" ;h^t,|,said Jim.- 

.ycmYemy-i'P^C'from this - hour on, 
d’ye,!3je^:((i^’*saJd “ Yotir food is mine, 

andf your drink is Wine, and your sleep is 
mi tie, and all you’ve to dv is just what 
you are told. Wb haven’t an hour to 
lose, for Wilson 'hlaesi been in half-training 
this month back. You saw his em])ty glass 
to-night. 

“Jim’s fit to fight for bis life at the present 
moment,” said ilarri.son. “But well lx)th 
come down with you to Crawley, to-morrow. 
So good-night, Sir Charles.” 

“Good-night, Roddy,” said Jim. “You’ll 
come down to Crawley and see me at iny 
training qu.artor.s, will you not ? ” 

And 1 heartily promised that I would. 

“You must be more careful, nej)bew,’' 
said my uncle, as wc rattled home in his 
model vts-^-z’is. “JUft premiere jeunesse oiie is 
a little inclined to be ruled by one’s heart 
rather than by one’s reason, jim Matrisoii 
seems to be a most respectable young fellow, 
but after all hp is a blacksmith’s apprentice, 
and a candidate for the prize-ring. I'liere is 
a vast gap between his jjo.sition and that of 
my own blood relation, and you must let 
him feel that you are his superior.” 

“He is the oldest and dearest friend that 
I have in the world, sir,” 1 answered. “ We 
were boys together, and have never had a 
secret frdm each other. As to showing him 
that I am his superior, I don’t know how 1 
can do that, for 1 know very well that he is 
mine.” 

“ Hum 1 ”, said my uncle, drily, and it was 
the last word that he addressed to me that 
night. 


{ To A' i-ontviitcd.) 



Curiosities of A ngling. • 

Bv Frami.ey Steei.ckoit. 


a OTHING is so univcrsiil as 
hobby. The haut tun of 
New (niintia collect human 
heads, and woulcf doubtless 
marvel greatly on k'lirning that 
we tamely confine our energies 
111 autographs, (preign stamps, and things of 
that sort. Now, angling may be defined as 
die collecting of fish in a pleasurable and 
SI ientilic manner; and unquestionably the 
aeiitle art exercises strange fascin.ttion over 
all classes statesmen, poets, artists, authors. 
The I’rineess of Wales herself is a pro¬ 
nounced expert in wielding the rod and 
I.mding trout or even .salmon. 

(Ihantrcy decltired that the taking of two 
salmon in one morning gave him more satis¬ 
faction than the completion of his best 
statue. Nelson conlinued to fish with the 
left htind after he had lost the right ; and 
(lordon (,’uniming preferred gaffing a 'J'weed 
salmon to an elephant or rhinoceros hunt 
in the heart of Eqieitorial Africa. Agtiin, Sir 
Walter Scott (ever an enthusiastic angler), 
when he tried to form an idea of Paradise, 
alwtiys imagined a trout stream running 
through it. 

One more iii- 
s t a nee. T h e 
theologian and 
p h i 1 o s 0 p h cr, 

I’aley, was one 
day asked by the 
liishop of Dur¬ 
ham when one of 
his most im|)or- 
taiit works was 
likely to be 
finished. “My 
lord,” replied 
Paley, earnestly, 

“ 1 shall work 
steadily at it when 
the fly - fishing 
season is over.” 

Pondering these* 
things, 1 came to 
think — like the 
lady at the palm¬ 
ist's -that “there 
must be some¬ 
thing in it." 

Accordingly, I 
approached one 
of the foremost 
English angling 
dubs—I'he Pis- 
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catorial Society — anti periodically »cross- 
e.\ainined its members after tfje manner of 
a special correspondent in an .'Armenian 
village. The president of the sovietv, .Mr. 
'P. R. .Sachs, ^whose portrait is given on 
this page in the robes of imnuirtal I/.aak, 
is the Jowl) of the angling fraternity a 
mine of anecdote and woiitlerful adventure, 
mainly Piscatorial : he is now eighty-two. 
•Mr. Sachs is lunv the only living angler who 
is allowed to fish in the Serpentine ; and his 
permit, dated from Cambridge House, 8th of 
June, iS.|(i, and signed “Adolphus, Ranger,'' 
is belore me as I write. ^ 

The Piscatorial Society was established on 
October itith. i8_56, having first met at a 
house in South .Audley Street. I'liere were 
then only aliout a do/eii members ; and the 
regulations respecting “ fish to be preserved 
at the expense of the society’’, contain 
some funny reading especially those deal¬ 
ing with half-ounce prickle backs and 
two-ounce minnows. 1011117 sending these 
to Rowland Ward! Very (liffen nt, indeed, 
are tlu' specimens that' now adorn the 
walls of the soi'iety's museum at the 
llolborn Restau¬ 
rant ; and several 
of these figure in 
the following 
pages, accom¬ 
panied by the 
details of their 
capture. 

The Very first 
Rhine salmon 
caught with rod 
and line fell to 
the venerable 
president of the 
Piscatorial 
,Soi iely, who ha.s 
fo I' ow ed the 
gentle art in many 
lands. It was near 
S< h a f fhausen; 
and this ptirticular 
fish w e i g h e d 
lOyJlb. .Soextra- 
ortlinary was the 
fe;tt considered 
by the English, 
.4 m e r i c a n q 
French, and 
Swis,s visitors, 
tha, the hotel - 
keeper effusively 
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MU. SACHS }'IK-|:-I'KUC1I, CAUGHT IN THK KLIHi. 


knocked three francs in the pound off Mr. 
Sacks’ bill, (-hiefly in consideration of the 
great advertisement gained. 

Another of the president’s fish is the 
weird looking pike-perch shown in the next 
illustration. In 1865 Mr. Sachs went to 
Heidelberg to bring home his eldest son, 
who was studying at the famous University. 
From Heidelberg the two went on to Leipsic, 
and from there to Dresden. Here the old 
man resrjlved to fish in the Elbe, so, armed 
with a general rod tind a ily-rod, the two made 
their way about three miles up the stream. 
Presently they came upon some men fishing 
in firimitive style, their apparatus consisting 
of a pole, a string, a float, and a worm. 
Like the a])ostles on a memorable occasion, 
they had laboured long and caught nothing— 
or next to nothing. 

“ 1 j)rom]itly set to work with my ‘ pater¬ 
noster,’ ” remarked Mr. Sachs : “ that’s a line 
with three hooks ; my bait was dace or 
bleak. I caught a lot of trout, and gave 
them away to my fellow-fishers, who di.s- 
played great a.stonishment at the sight of 
such big fish. This ustopishment grew 
greater as the items of my ‘ take ' increasetl 
in size : and when I pulled out this plb. pike- 
peri'h, you would have thought it was a s[)erm 
whale, so great was the fuss those fellows 
made. 

“ In his haste to examine my prize, one 
man actually fell into the Elbe with a terrific 
splash, and certainly would have been 
drowned had not my son ‘ fished ’ him with 
the fly-rod until assistance could be procured. 
Worse still, these men, to whom 1 had pre¬ 
sented most of my catch, actually gave 
information *to the policy that I was fishing 
without a license ; and .shortly after they left 
me, a couple of detectives haleJ me before 


of 


a magistrate, my son 
following with thi 
rods and the pike 
perch, was, how 
ever, discharged witli 
a caution.” 

Here is the pre.-,! 
dential chair of tli. 
Piscatprial Society- 
a weighty piece of oak 
furniture, of decided! \ 
“fishy” design, dating 
bac:k for half a cen 
tury. The framework 
of the back represents 
bundles of rods ; so 
do the front legs. Tl)i 
president’s arms rest 
truculent-looking jack ; 


on a brace 
and the back panel is quite a Piscatoria 
picture in carved oak. Next is shown tin 
quaint loving-cti]) of the societi', and thi 
chairman’s hammers - all three fashioned 
from the heads of real fish. The silver cup 
itself reposes in the ca]iaciotis mouth of a 
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.- •■lb. jacK. Startling 
-hiiig stories are not, 

. . a general rule, 

. uispicuously, vera- 
i.iiis especially 
.hell narrated by 
lUleinen who take 
n.ut in tlialniystcrious 
l;!ni;tion knovvn»as a 
■■ ]n-g -down match." 

I'his contest is usually 
j .-ld by non-ari.sto- 
-latic clubs. Rach 
ii-cinlier has a station 
"pegged (>ut,” or 
.liiee.ated to him, and 
bii re he is supposed 
! 1 lid all day for dear 
i-ie and, j)erliaps, a 
rdonial joint. A 
|iist()l shot is the signal 
i'< commence, and a 
1-11 is rung when the “match" is over. The 
■ all lies are then weightal at the inn, and 
prizes awarded-—nothing fantastic, minil you, 
hut something useful in the way ol blankets, 
pot.itoes, or coals. 

liming many such matches liipior is 
(onsumed in large or small (]uaniilies — 
eenerally large. The writer of this article 
himself attended one of these interesting 
events at Ware. The anglers, on taking 
I heir statioirs, merely j ilaeed their rods in 
position, and then cast about them for means 
lo beguile the tedium of waiting for a 
hite. They jumped ditches, being then 
greatly exhilarated ; they boxed, ran races, 
stalked bulls in the adjacent meadows, and 
finally fouglit gamely among themselves. 
I’hey did everything, in fact - except 
lish; and on climbing into the brake 
lor the homeward journey,everybody declared 
it had been a most successful day. 

I was speaking of * tall ’’ angling stories ; 
hut every one of the 22,000 fi.shermen in 
l.oiidon will bear me out when I say that 
anglers do occasion¬ 
ally have some surpris¬ 
ing adventures which 
are absolutely authen¬ 
tic, as well as very 
remarkable. 

Mr. Sachs was out 
fishing one day with 
Holfe; the artist, when 
a huge pike took both 
their baits simul¬ 
taneously. It was 
Sachs who struck. 
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Itowever, conse¬ 
quently the fish was 
.his. It i.s shoj’n in 
the ac(;om pa trying 
reproduction,* and is 
known to members 
ol the i’iscatorial 
Society (in whose 
imiseum it is placed) 
liy the name of the 
“Union Jack Pike.” 
The largest pike the 
rcniemlrers 

. of 82!!)., 

caught in Lake (.Ion- 
stance. It w^is for 
some time kept in a 
moat round a castle, 
and thou.sands came 
to see it. This mon¬ 
ster, nearly 6ft long, 
was ultimately served 
up at a banquet given to the Austrian 
Rmperor; and although Mr. Sachs tried liard 
to secure the head for the society’s museum, 
he did not .succeed in obtaining any relic of 
that giant pike. 

This veteran angler was one day fishing 
for codlings from the end of 1 >eal Pier, and 
had secured quite a number, when he missed 
a thirty-guinea diamond ring from the third 
fi»ger of his left hand. This ring being an 
heirloom, Mr. Saclis resohed to send to 
London for a diver, so that the bottom of 
the sea thereabouts might Ik- searched. 
Next day, however, the missing ring was 
found inside one of tlie codlings, into whose 
mouth it had drojrped during the process of 
unhooking. Many similar instances - more 
or less truy are recorded; but this is abso¬ 
lutely authentic. 

Mr. Sachs was one day fishing at Ualeham 
with Mr. William Maxwell, the well-known 
la;j- publisher, and former laesidenl of the 
'J'hames Angling Pre.servation Society. The 
latter, Ik-ing then an •unsophisticated fisher- 
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man, ditl actually hook a big pike and lost it. 
His line got entangled in some bushes and 
the t<jA broke. Next.day .Mr. Sachs caught 
the very sanje fish—a t\velve-[)ounder—in 
the very* same spot. How did he recognise 
it ? Well, there was Mr. Maxwell’s tackle 
hanging from the pike’s ^mouth! This 
reminds me that all manner of ([ueer things 
have been found in captured pikes—tooth¬ 
brushes (a Piscatorial dandj', surely!), bits 
of gla.ss, and metal fragments of watch- 
chains, and lots of ini|iolenl hooks. And I 
may say that herein lies one of the great 
temptations of the Piscatorial story-teller. 
Yet there are jierfectly well-authenticated 
instaucys of pikeish voracity. A member of 
the society once took an i 81 b. ])ike in 
( lloucestcrshire, by trolling ; and inside this 
fish was found one of its own species, un¬ 
digested, weighing 4lb. .More extraordinary 
still, a lib. lisli w.is further discovered in the 
stomach of the .tlb. pike ; so that the angler 
took three fish with the one bail. 

On another occasion a large |)ike was 
caught in the Ouse; it weighed a.SIb., and 
was sold for a guinea to a certain gentleman, 
whose cook found in it a watch with black 
ribbon and keys attached. The maker's 
name was on the dial, and wlun ini|uiries 
were made, it trans|>ired that the watch had 
belonged to a valet, out ol employment, who 
had drowned himself in despair. •> 

Till' next photogra|)h reproduced shows 
the M.'uu Mill Pool on the Piscatorial 
■Society’s own water at Newbury, about liftr:en 


miles from treading. The society pays about 
;^250 a year for two .and a half.miles of the 
Kennet; but it also rents water at Radlett-Y 


practically the only trout water within ea^' 
reach of London. 

A fine b.asket of five trout, weighing alto 
gether aolb., was caught by ,{he society 's 
hon. secretary, M». W. T. (lalloway, 'in twi, 
days in June, i8(}4. 'I'hcse five were the iiii k 
of some twenty fish taken while spinning arui 
live-baiting the Ham Mill Pool. The othcr- 
were returned to the water, in accordance 
with those weight regulations that are so 
faithfully observed by all good angler-. 
“The ta]tture of these trout,’’ writes Mi. 
Gallow.ay,*“ seemed to have cleared the wav, 
as it were, for Mr. L. M. Mayes, who 
caught his eleven iround fish the following 
week, in predsely the same spot.” 

The trout referred to is next shown ; 
strictly sjieaking, it weighs 1134'lb. On th.o 
evening of June 24th, 1894, ,Mr. Mayes wa- 
fishing the mill pool near the Weir with .1 
greenheari fly-rod, baited with a lire gudgeon. 
Mis conijianions were also trying to letup; 
the big trout that had so often baffled tlu in 
in the .stune spot, when they heard .a 
great .shout from .Mayes. Leaving their 
own rods they went to his assistance, ;md 
then .saw he had a fiig fish on. Inmiediati.lv 
on striking, the trout went off down 
stream, inakiiig for a sunken willow about 
40yds. ttway. Presently the miller and his 
men arrived on the .scene, and slitil down 
the two sluices of tin- weir. P.ey'ond (piestion 
this favourr'd the angler ; and, .after a few 
frantic rushe.s, .Mr. Trout began to feel ihi’ 
heavy strain, and came quietly towtirds the 
excited fisherman. 
The moment the 
trout saw tiu 
landing net, how¬ 
ever, he plungetl 
madly for dear 
life, and another 
(juarter of ;ui hour’s 
grand sjiort was 
obl.lined before the 
net could be 
slipped under him. 
*Mr. M.ayes had 
only just joined 
the society, but it 
is often thus, as 
every angler knows. 
The merest tyro, 
taken out for a 
day’s fishing, will 
often catch finer 
fish*than the greatest expert that ever wielderl 
the rod. , 

Almost every water known to a body of 
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anglfis ('(inlains a more; or less niytliieal “big 
lish." This legend at one lime attached to 
I'.htree reservoir, and wonderful stories were 
liild by I’iseatorials concerning a gigantic 
(like that haunted that water. One angler 
.’ller another related his adventures in search 
III that pike; and one day a [larticularly 
I,Apert member, lishing with .several olher.s, 
loured oitt that he had the great fish 
'■ on.” Without doubt he had cause for 


for barbel at Richmond 
one day, when one of 
them sialdenly dg^dared 
he had .the biggest 
barbel on lecorcl at 
the end of his line. It 
was a tin kettle 1 This 
brings me to ('omical 
catches an interc'sting 
part of angling, (.'on- 
sider for a moment the 
accompanying ilhistra 
tion. «hi( h depicts an 
incident that actually 
happened. It is re- 
jiroduced fripn an 
album of watercolour drawings belonging 
to the Piscatorial .Society ; and every 
[lictorial anecdote is more than “ founded 
on fact,'’ with the ixeeption of two or 
three carii.'alures. The society commis 
sioned an artist to pci'iietnati' in this way 
some of the most curious adventures of its 
members. 

The swan incident is very curious. 'I'hree 
members of the soi iety were oni- day bottom 


.Aciiemenl, because the water was agitated 
and his rod bent to a jierilous degree. The 
others were quite as e.vcited a.s" he, and they 
hastened to him with advice ilietated by years 
ol experience. “Keep him, Jones'’ (I will 
eall this angler Jones); “])lay him - -don’t be 
in a hurry.'’ Jones brought into pkiy every 
device he knew. Me must have tr.avelled 
miles round that water, gesticukiting strangely 


fishing for jack, using live (lace as bail : and 
when one of these anglers wound in his line 
the swan seized the bail, hook and all. greatly 
to its own detriment. Hut swans are olleii a 
nuisance to fishermen, tts also are ducks ; 
aa»l Imre is a unique and perlectly true- 
angling incident concerning one ol the last- 
named birds. A couple ol Piscatorial men 
were rmce assiduously lly lishing, heedless i.if 


and working dread- 
lully hard. And 
for what? AnoNn 
carriage iitnhrclla! 
N'es, there it was, 
decorated here and 
there with the 
broken hooks and 
lines of bygone 
d i s a ]) p o i n I e d 
anglers. It wars 
left for a dignified 
sportsman, df 
twenty years’ ex¬ 
perience, to fish up 
that hideous thing 
after a furious, 
scientific battle 
that lasted three- 
riuarters of an 
hour. 

Somewhat sinvi- 
larly, two Pisca- 
torials were fishing 
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the unwelcome attention of half-a-dozen 
ducks. One of these, more daring than 
her feHovvs, 'amild insist on investigating 
things; and ,at last the line accidentally 
pa.sscd across the bird, who suddenly 
turned round, twisted the gut about her 
own neck, and fixed the ^hook of the 
dropper-fly in her own breast. Thus en¬ 
tangled and hooked, she soon broke off the 
gut above the drop[)er, and sailed down the 
stream with tlie end of the lly trailing behind 
tier in a manner that would have done credit 
to a veteran angler. 

Naturally enough, the duck had not gone 
far befon; a trout of about a pound and* a 
half took the fly effeetiially. 'I'hen com- 
meneed a most extraordinary struggle. 
Whenever the trout exerted it.sclf, the duck’s 
terror was most manifest; she fluttered her 
wings wildly, and dragged her “ take ” under 
some bushes, the human anglers following 
closely. 

Presently, by chance, the gut that united 
unwilling angler and angled got across a 
branch tliat drooped into the water ; where¬ 
upon the duck, taking advantage of the ]nir- 
chase given her in this way, dragged her fish 
from its hole and compelled it to show its 
head above water. At this point the specta¬ 


tors put an end to the novel contest Ir, 
releasing the exhausted bird. 

Seargulls and water-rats have also taken 
the bait; but here is a still njbre peculiar 
case of a tjueer cctch in another erenient. 
One of my informants had occasion once to 
wade acroi® a stream, carrying his rod on 
his shoulder. A brisk breeze presentii 
carried out the spare line, flyihooks and all ; 
and immediately after, a swal/oiv, evidenilv 
mistaking the hook for a real fly, snapped at 
it like lightning, and was made fiist. More 
than this, 'many an amiable I’iscatoritil has 
become for the nonce a “ fisher of men ' ; 
in other words, his hook has caught in the 
clothes of a ‘drowned person. Such dismal 
“ takes ” are, of course, handed over to ihi- 
police. 

1 reproduce here another of the cartoons iti 
the Piscatorial Society’s album ; needless to 
say, it does mt illustrate an actual incident. 
Hut it serves to emphasize the well-knowT\ 
solicitude dis[)layed for his piscine charges by 
Mr. W. n. Brougham, the popular secretary 
of the Thames Angling Preservation .Society. 
This corporate l.)ody, as is well known, is 
vested with power to search the well of any 
angler’s punt in search of undersized fish ; 
and if necessary it prosecutes those fisher- 
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i;;. n who offend against the regulations. 

I in I'.A.P.S. employs a numirer of detectives 

hoare known as river bailiffs; and it is owing 
r. ihe e.Kertions of similar soeieties that such 

I ;i!/rmities as shooting pike and salmon- 
^ne,lring on horsehaek have heen steadily dis- 

imaged. 

I'he pastime of angling inculcates many 
\ in lies - es])eeially jiatimice. The line 
‘ iuih shown in this photogra])h weighs 
til). la'.'.oz. ; and it was caught hy 
\li. K. |. Walker, an ardent I'iseatorial 
ineniher, afltr .seven hours’ steady fishing 
niliiout a single hite. On being hooketl, 

II went some twenty yards across the river, 
hat immediately returned and jilunged 
inlo a bed of weeds in three feet ot water. 
" I put my two 
ii et there, also,” 
writes Mr. \Valker, 
l.icetiously (they 
are jolly dogs, 
these anglers), 

“ and sli|)ped the 
act under my 
beauty in a 
luoinent.” 

The fisherman’s 
hick is exceed-' 
ingly cajiricious ; 
and it sometimes 
happens that the 
rod will catch fish 
on its own account. 

Another Pisca¬ 
torial, Dr. Head, 
was one day fish¬ 
ing the Ham Mill 
Pool, and chanced 
to leave his rod on 


the weir for a few 
minutes, the line dang- 
litjg in the water, jj'hen 
he eameh.y^'k the whole 
apparatus hadI'dnished. 
•About an hour after 
this, another mcmkier, 
Dr. Startin, also left /lis 
rod in the sanu.‘ place 
(juite unwittingly, 
though. This disap¬ 
peared. too. Of course, 
then the forlorn anglers 
organized an exiiedilion 
to search for those rods. 
They put off in jt punt 
down slreatn, armed 
only with a hay-rake. 
Pre.sently one ol their 
number deserieil a wooden reel gyrating 
spasmodically in the water ahead. 'They 
|iursued that reel, landed it with the hay-rake, 
and tlwn recovered Dr. Startin’s rod. The 
line was run right out, aiwl on the end was a 
ylb. trout, who was towing the whole eoneern. 
l)r. Head's rod was never rr-covered. 

.No one can apiireeiale ah angU-r’s enthu¬ 
siasm but an angler. Men will wade for 
hours in a cold stream, hoping to catch a 
fish of decent si/e. (.)ne eiitluisiasl was 
actually draggi-d off a jireearious perch (a 
n:*iiOW [ilank brirlge) by a big pikr' ; and, 
notwithstanding his tumble into the river, 
he maintained his hold on his rotl while he 
was actually towed a little way by the lish. 

This leads up to another picture in the 
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Piscatorial Society’s album. I'lic siluatioii 
will be apiircciatcd by non anglers, also. 'Phis 
actually liappemtcl to a member while pike- 
fisliiiig. So violently did the llsh struggle, 
and so keen was the angler on its ca|)ture, 
that the bottom came out of the punt! 

Next is seen a fine bream, one of three 
caught at Datchet, one morning before Im-ak- 
fast, by Mr. (lormac O’l'owcl, the genial 
secretary of the Press (dub. In the after¬ 
noon it Weighed (ilb. loo/.., but at ttil 
o’tdoek that nigl\t it only scaled hlb. loz. 
I’ream, it is well known, lose a great deal of 
Weight after being caught ; which reminds 
me of a curious story reebrded in the minutes 
of the Pi.seatorial .Society. 

'Pwo members were fishing the barbel com¬ 
petition together in the same punt; and one 
of them, in order 
to distingui.sh his 
own fish from his 
companion’s, cut 
off each a (rortion 
of the tail fin. 

When the compe¬ 
titors’ fish were 
weighed in that 
night, it was proved 
that if this rn.irking 
process had not 
taken place, the 
angler wanild have 
won the first prize, 
his neighbour in 
the i)unt , having 
beaten him by less 
than half an ounce. 

On another occa- 


.sion, a couple of mem 
bers were fishing th(; 
dace competition to¬ 
gether ; gild they had 
such a grand day's 
sjiort that each felt 
confident of winning .i 
])rize. In the evening 
the big. basket of fish 
was placed on the flat 
space at the head o) 
the punt, when a passing 
steam launch cau.sed 
such a wash that the 
precious basket was 
swept overboard into 
the river. 

'Pile last Piscatorial 
trophy shown is a 
splendid brace o( 
liarbel, caught by Mr. 
Woolley Kelsey in the .society’s own water at 
Newbury, in August, iiSyg. Here is Mr. 
Kelsey’s own .'iccount of the ca|>ture : “ 1 
had often been told of the giant liarbel th.al 
Were sometimes seen disporting themsehe-, 
in the Keiinet; so, one glorious "morning, 1 
oiiened an attack u])on them, or their 
humbler brethren ; 1 was accom])anicil 

by a fellow-memlier. The water was slightly 
coloured and in fair (|uantity. 1 tackled 
the Mill Pool ; and the miller timused me 
with incredible stories of the aolb. barbel 
he had seen in that very spot. P'or two days 
1 fruitlessly fished every inch of the jiool, 
although' I tried eve'ry knowm delicacy, from 
a jiaste of ancient (lorgonzola down to fresh, 
well-scoured lob-worms. On the third day 
1 was on the spot at five o’clock in the 
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iiiiiming'-a^nd ; a raw fjipr*Si|g it was for 
Viigtist. 1 put' on a veiiy line and long 
licVtiules gut,cast, and threaded a tempting 
j,,l) on .a No» i Aleock round-hend book. 
MKin the ‘knock’ came,'and 1,answered: 
iii\ reel whi/./.trd as a big fish sailed off to 
the deep'jKX)!. It was .u.s'ei,ess'to try to 
.,!op liiin; I could only hope that he 
'voiild keep cle.’W of the siihtTK'rgfcd piles. 1 
dared nut pul any strain on my light tackle. 

“,'t last the fish made for the river bank, 
ihus cnaljmg my friend to judge, liis si/e. 

I he result was that my companion dashed 
off, with a shout, to the inn for a large land 
mg lUft, and, on liis return, '^e landed a 
•,j!leiKlid barbel of lolb. 8o/.., measuring 
ruin, .^fter breakfast I had several smaller 
liavbel of from alb. to 4j41b., returning to 
the water all under sjdilb. 

“At last another big ‘knock'was given, 
,iiul away went yet another big fish into deep 
water. 1 had hard work to keep him clear of 
vlic piles and the bottom. Again 1 sent lor 


the big net, bnt there was really no hunji:,' 
the fish wis giiHic; if I may iay io, Up aod 
down the pool he eaxeecedi apa then h# tried 
the old pkm Of boring. When In- wa| justJsm 
the bottom, I risked,a smash, and iwtjthe 
strain on. My Kjd yraka loft. light, taftjw; 
specially built ^)r tn^iwiih a tapered'■jd'jn 
plain'd silk tine ; an4;tb^ fine gut wasg(iaiiji|j! 
perfection. : v , ,, 

“ .My second big karbcl Was graced after 
half an hour's hard light. We .weighed 
i-’S^lb. and measured j^in. .Altogether 1 
took 4olb. weight of barlK:l that day in llic 
1 " 

'rhe last illustraliou depicts the interesting 
process of weighing in which lakes }»lae<:“ at 
the Piscatorial Society’s head-tiuarters eVt^ 
Monday night. I'he hon. secretary, 1 ^, 

\V. 'P. (jalloway, notes the weights, 
librarian weighs, and the curator of tbe 
museum stands by, on the look-oiil for 
record lisli that may be preserved ,ind hung 
o.n the walls. 
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F yoti grind castor sugar with 
an equal quantity of chlorate 
of potash, tl^e result is an 
innocent-looking white com¬ 
pound, sweet to the taste, and 
sometimes beneficial in the 
case of a sore throat. But if you dip a glass 
rod in a small quantity of sulphuric acid, and 
merely touch the harmless-appearing mi-xture 
with the Wet end of the rod, the dish wlpch 
contains it becomes instantly a roaring 
furnace of fire, vomiting forth a fountain of 
buriiing balls, and filling the room with a 
dense, black, suffocating cloud of smoke. 

So strange a combination is that mystery 
w'hich we term Human Nature, that a touch 
of adverse ciraimstanee may transform a 
quiet, peaceable, law-abiding citi/en into a 
malefitctor whose heart is liileil with a desire 
for vengeance, stopping at nothing to accom¬ 
plish it. 

In a little narrow street off the broad Rue 
de Rennc.s, near the great tennimis <jf Mont 
I’arnasse, stood the clock tnaking sho[) of the 
brothers Delore. 'I'he window was filled 
with cheap clocks, and, depending from a 
steel spring attached to the top of the do()i:. 
was a bell which rang wlicn anyone enteriTrf; 
for the brothers were wa.irkingclock- 
j,makt‘rs, who were continually busy 
in the room at the back of the sho|), 
and trade in the nt^hbourhooci 
was not brisk enough to allow them 
to keep an assista'nt. 'I’he brothers 
had worked amicably in this small 
room for twenty years, and were*’ 
reported by the denizens of that 
; qaiarter of Paris to lie enormously 
fich. They were certainly con¬ 
tented enough, and had plt*hty of 
' morley for their frugiil wants, as 
well as for their occasional ctxceed- 
ingly mild dissiiiations at the tieigh- 
' bouring cafe. They had always a 
-little money for the church, and a 
. little money for charity, and no one 
-had ever he.ard either of them 
-speak a harsh word to any living 
;,,soul, and least of all to each other. 

- When the sensitively adjusted bell 
it the door announced the arrival 
df a possible customer, Adolph 
left his work and atttnfled tothe 
shop, while Alphonse continue his 


task without interruption. The former wa^ 
supposed: Jo be the better business man ol 
the two, while the latter was admittedly tltc 
better workman. They had a room over the 
shop, and a small kitchen' over the work 
room at the^ back ; but only one occupied 
the bedroom above, the other sleeping in the 
.shop, as U w'as supposed tliat the vvares there 
di.si)layed must have formed an almost irre¬ 
sistible tem[)tation to any thief desirous 
of accumulating a (juantity of timepieces. 
The brothers took week-about at guard¬ 
ing the treasures below, but in all the 
twenty years no thief had yet disturbed their 
slumbers. 

©ne evening, just as they were alxrut to 
close the shop and adjourn together to the 
Cc’fi, the bell rang, and Adolph went forward 
to learn what was wanted. He found waiting 
for him an unkempt individual of appearance 
so disreputable, th.at he at once inatle up his 
mind that here at last was the thief for whom 
they had waited so long in vain. 'I'ht; man’s 
wild, roving eye, that seemed to search out 
every corner and cranny in the place and 
rest nowlierc for longer than a sceond 
;it a time, arldcd to Dclore’s suspicions. 
The unsavoury visitor was evidently .spying 
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out' fte land, and vfei^ 

would, do' no business with hirii at that 

jKirticular h»ur, whatever might h4ppen1ater. 

The-custoftier toijk fro^ under his coat, 
after a furtivd glance at the door wf the hack 
room, a small paper-covered parcel, and, un¬ 
tying the string somewhat hurriedly, displayed 
,1 crude piece pf clockwork made of brass. 

1 handing it to Adolph, he said, “ How much 
would it cost to make a dozen Hke that ? ’ 

Adolph took the piece of machinejy in his 
hand and examined it. It wa# slightly 
concave in shape, and among the wheels was 
a strong spring. Adolph wound up this 
s|)ring, but so loosely w'as the machinery put 
together, that when he let go the key, the 
siiritig quickly uncoiled itself with a whirring 
noi.se of the wheels. 

“This is very bad workmanship,” 'said 
Adolph. 

“It is,” replied the man, who, notwith- 
■standing his poverty-stricken appearance, 
spoke like a jierson of education. “ That is 
why 1 come to you for better workmanship.” 

“ What is it used for? ” 

The mail hesitated for a moment. “ It is 
part of a clock,” he said at last. 

“ I don't understand it. 4 never saw a 
clock made like this." 

“ It is an alarm attachment,” rofilied the 
\ isitor, with some imiiatience. “ 11 is not 
necessary that you should undersiand it. All 
I ask is, can you duplicate it and at what 
tirice ? ” 

“ Ilut why not make the alarm machinery 
part of the clock ? It would &e much 
t heaper than to .make this and then attach 
it to a clock.” 

'I'lie man made a gesture of annoyance. 

“Will you answer,my que.stion ?” bd said, 
gruffly. 

“ I don’t believe you want this as part of a 
clock. In fact, I think I can gue.ss w'hy you 
came in here,” replied ASoljih, as innocent 
as a child of any correct susjiicion of what 
the man was„ thinking him merely a thief, 
and hoping to frighten him by this hint of 
his own shrew'dness. 

His visitor looked loweringly at him and* 
than, with a quick eye, seemed to measure 
the distanee from where he stood to the , 
paycHfept, evidently meditating flight. 

"T will sde what my bcpther says about 
this,”: Said Adolph. But before Adolph could 
Call his brother, the man Ixilted and was gone 
infan ihs^nt, leaving the mechanism ia the 
hands of the bewildered clockmaker. 

Alpbon^, when he heard the sfory of their 
b^t^ customer, was eypn convinced 


than hi^ brbtbtw^^o^ dan^ of the sitiiiJi 
tion. ’llieiikpjn was utidoulrtedly a ihieJi,.Bhii 
tlie bit of clockwork snerely an exoifce fdi 
getting inside : the fortress. The Jjrdihctai 
with muclt perturbation, locked up tlit 
establishment, and instead of going to theii 
usual cafi, they betook themselves as spe^iJ) 
as possible to the ofikie of the twlice, whtsft 
they told their suspicions and gilva? a dek(§i|t 
tion of the supi) 0 .sed culprit, The 
seemed much impressed by their story. 

“ Have you brought with you the machin* 
he showed you ? ” ; 

“No. It is at the shop,” said Adolph, 
“ It was merely an excuse to get inside, Tvani 
sure of that, for no clockm.aker ever made 
it.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the officer. “ Will you go 
and bring it ? Say nothing of this matter to 
anyone you meet, but wrap it up in papei 
and bring it as quickly and as quietly as you 
can. I would send a man with you, only 1 
do not wish to attract attention.” 

Before morning tlie man, who gave his 
name as Jacques Picard, was arrested, but 
the authorities m.ide little by llieir zeal 
Adolph Delore swore positively tliat Pie.nr<i 
and his visitor were the s.ime person, but iht 
prisoner bad no difticnlly in proving that Ik 
was at a enfi two miles away at tlie time the 
visitor was in Delore’s shop, while Adolpli 
®?1 to admit that the shoi> was rather dark 
when the conversation altoul the clockwork 
took place. Picard was airly defended, anP 
his advocate submitted that, even if he: fed 
been in the shop as *Statccl by Delore, and 
had bargained as alleged for tire mechanism, 
thtTe was nothing criminal in that, unless 
the proseraition could show tlial he intended 
to [)ut what he bought to inijtroper uses, 
.■\s well arrest a man who entered to buy a 
key for Ins watch. So Picard was rclca,sed, 
rdthough the police, certain be was one o1 
the men they tvanted, resolved to keep a 
close watch on his future movements. But 
the suspected man, as if to save them un¬ 
necessary trouble, left two days later for 
London, and there remained. 

For a week Adolph slept badly in the 
sliop, lor although he hojrcd the thief had 
been frightened away by the iwoceedia^s 
taken against him, still, whenever he fati 
asleep, be dreamt of burglars, and so.awoke 
him.self many times during the long ntgbtsf ': 

When it came the turn of Alphonse *fjl 
sleep in the sltop, Adolph hoped for ap itb» 
disturbed night’s reft in the. room above^ feS 
the Fates yreie against him. Shortly 
midnii^j fe his bed to tfe 
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floor, and be felt the house rocking as if an 
earthquake had jiassed under Paris. He got 
on his^iiands and knees in a dazed condition, 
with a roar as “bf thunder in his ears, mingled 
^wUh the sharp crackle of breaking glass. He 
madis his way to the window, wondering 
whether he was asleep or awi^ke, and found 
the window shattered. 'I'he moonlight poured 
into the deserted street, and he noticed a 
cloud of dust and smoke rising from the 
front of the shop. He groped Itis way 
through the darkness towards the stairway 
hnd wemt down, calling his brother’s name, 
but the lower jwrt of tlie stair had begn 
blown away, and he fell upon the debris 
below, tying there lialf- 
stunned, enveloped in 
suffocating smoke. 

When Adolph partially 
recovered consciousness, 
he became aware that two 
men were helping him out 
over the ruins of the 
Shattered shoj). He was 
still murmuring the name 
of his Irrotlicr. and they 
were telling him, in a 
reassuring lone, that every- 
thingwas all rigln,although 
he vaguely felt^hnt what 
they said was not true. 

They had their arms linked 
in his, and he stumbled 
'helplessly among the 
wreckage, seeming to have 
lost control over his limbs. 

He saw that the whole 
front of the sho]> was gone, 
and noticed through the 
wide opening that a crowd 
stood in the street kept 
back by the police. He 
wondered why he had not 
seen all these fteoirle when 
he looked ottt of the 
shattered window. When 
they brought him to the 
amirulance, he resisted 
slightly, saying he w.inted to go to his lirother’s 
assistancv', who was slee[)ing in the shop, but 
with gentle force they placed him in the 
’Vehicle, and he was driven away to the 
hospital. 

For several days Adolph fancied that he 
>«as dreaming, tlut he would .soon awake and 
■ take up again the old pleasant, industrious life. 
If «‘as the nurse who tbld him he would 
■tTtever see his brother again, addtng by waji 
of Consolation that death had been painless 


arid in^nt, that the funeral had befen one 
of the grandest that qua||er ofFaris haid ever 
seen,‘naming many high an6 important 
officials who had attended ^t. Adolph 
turned his «face to the wall and groaned. 
His frightful dream was to last him his 
life. 

When he trod the streets of Paris a week 
later, he was but the shadow’ of his former 
portly self. He was gaunt and haggard, his 
clothes Ranging on him as if they had been 
made lor, some other man, a fertnight s 
stul.)l)ly beard on the face which had always 
heretofore been smoothly shaven. He sal 
silently at tlg^ eafi, and few of his friettds 
recognised him at first. 
They heard he had 
received ample compensa 
tion from the Government, 
and now would ha:ve 
money enough to suffice 
him all his life, without 
the necessity of working 
for it; and they looked on 
him as a fortunate man. 
Hut he sat there listlessly, 
receiving their con¬ 
gratulations (ir 
condolences 
w i t h e (j u a 1 
apathy. Once 
he walked past 
the shop. The 
front was boarcl- 
ed up, and glass 
■ $'4' had been put in 

' tlie upper win¬ 

dows. 

He wandered 
aimlessly through 
the streets of 
Paris, some say¬ 
ing hewasinsane, 
and that he was 
looking for his 
brother; others 

liM KKi.t. t.'rr.N J ro.-; lilfUKls liF.l.ew." Uhat hc WaS 

searching for 
die murderer. (me day he entered the 
police-office where he had first made b'S 
unlucky complaint. 

“ Have you arrested him yet ? ” be asked 
of the officer in charge. 

“Who?” inquired the officer, not recog¬ 
nising his visitor. 

“ Vicard. 1 am Adolph Delore.” 

“ It was not Picard who committed Ae 
crime. Hd was in London at the iinie, ahd 
is,there still.” 
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“ Ah! He said he was in the north of 
I’aris .wben h# wav with me in the south, 
lleis a liau He blew up the shop.” • 

“ I quite 4>eljeve he planned it, but the 
deed was done by anothef. It ruts done by 
I .amoine, who left for Brussels next morning 
and went to London by way of Antwerp. 
He is living with Picard in London at this 
moment.” " 

“ If you know that, why Iws neither of 
them been taken ? ” ^ 

“ 'I'o know is one thing; to able to 
prove quite another. We cannot get these 
rascals from Lngland merely on suspicion, 
and they will take-good care ni)t to .set foot 
ill France for some time to come.” 

“ You are waiting for evidence, then ? ” 

“ We are waiting for evidence.” 

“ How do you expect to get it ? ” 

“We are having them watched. They 
are very quiet just now, but it won’t be for 
long. Picard is too restless, d'hen we may 
arrest someone soon who will confess.” 

“ Perhaps I could helii. 1 am going to 
l.ondon. IVill you give me pic-arrl’s 
address ? ” 

“ Here is his address, but 1 think you had 
hctlcr leave the ease alone.. You do not 
know the language, and you may merely 
arouse his sus[)ieioris if you interfere. Still, 
if you learn anything, r.ommuiiicatc with 
me.” 

'I'he former frank, honest expression in 
■kdolph’s eyes had given place to a look of 
cunning, that appealed to the instincts of a 
I rench police-officer. He thougfit some¬ 
thing might come of this, and his instincts 
did not mislead him. 

Uelore with great craftiness watched the 
door of the house in l .ondon. taking care that 
no one should suspect his fiurpo.se. He saw 
Picard come out alone on sevenil occasions, 
and once with another of his own stripe, 
whom he took to be l,amoine. 

One evening, when crossing I.eicester 
Square, Picard was accosted by a stranger in 
his own language. Looking around with a 
start, he saw at his side a cringing tramp, 
worse than shabbily dressed. • 

“ What did you say ? ” asked Picard, with 
a tremor in his voice. 

“Could you assist a poor countryman?” . 
whined Delore. 

“ I have no nioney.” 

“ Perhaps you could help me to get work. 

1 don’t know the language, but I am a gocxl 
workman,” 

“How i help you to work? I have 
TiO;‘work i 


“I would be witting to Vrodqltff 
if I could get a place to sleep suid sdai^thiRfe; 
to eat.” - • 

“ Why don't you steal ? 1 wtruldif I 
hungry. Wbal are you afraid of? Prisotr?!;' 
It is no worse than tramping the stteetil 
hungry ; I knfw, for T have tried bt?th.:i; 
What is your trade ? " ' 

“ I am a watchmaker and a first-class -i 
workman, hut 1 Irave pawned all my tonls.,' 
I have tramped from J.yons, hut there js 
nothing doing in my trade.” 

Picard looked at him suspiciously for a- 
fc^'moments. 

“ l\'hy did you accost me?” he asked, at 
las! • 

“ 1 saw you were a fellow-countryman 
Frenchmen have helped me from time to 
time.” 

“Let us sit down on this bench. What is 
your name, and how long have you been in 
England ? " 

“ My nante is Adolph Carrier, and 1 have 
been in London three nrontlis.” 

“So long as that? How have you lived 
all that time?’’ 

“ Very poorlv, as you may sec. I some¬ 
times get scraps from the French re.stauranls, 
and I slec]) when' 1 can.” 

“Well, 1 think 1 ran do better than that 
for you. Come with ine.” 

‘"'I'icard took Deloro to his house, letting 
himself in with a latchkey. Nobody seemed 
to occupy the place but himself and Damoine. 
He led the way to the top story, and 
opened a door that communicated with a 
room utterly bare of furniture. Leaving 
Adolph there, Picard went downstairs again 
and came up with a lighted candle in his 
litmd, followed by Lamoinc, who carried a 
mattress. 

“This will do you for to-night,” said 
Picard, “ and to-morrow we will see it v e 
c«n gi-t you dny work, (km you make 
cirx ks ? ” 

“Oh, ves, and good ones.” 

“ Verv' well. Cive me a list of the tools 
and materials you need, ane I will get them 
for you.” 

Picard wrote in a note book the itcinS: 
Adolph recited to him, I amoine watching 
their new closely, but saying nothing, 

Next d:iy a table and a chair were put into: 
the rocjm, and in tlie afternoon Picard 
lirought in the tools and some sheets erf 
brass. , . • 

Picard and Ijimfiine were somewhat su*^ 
picious of •their recruit at first, but hp 
went oh industriou.sly with Iris task, 






and made no attempt to cotnmynicat^ with 

ao expert wofk^^< 4nd a quiet, inppcen^ 
hatWaft* bai:flBtess sp he wa$ given 

ptber things to do, «ucli as tteanirig up their 
itOOihs and goit^ errands for beer and ptb^ 
Heoessitje? trf life. r 

When Adolph finished his first 
niachine, he took it down to 
theta and exhibited it with par- 
dpahhie pride. There i 
dial-Oh it exactly like a 
although it had but one hand. 

, “ Ifet us see it work," said 
jPidard : “set it so that the bell 
will ring in three minutes.” 

Adolph did as requested, and 
Stood back when the machine 
began to work with a scarcely 
audible tick-tick. Picard pulled 
out his watch, and exactly at the 
third minute the hammer fell on 
the bell. “ That is very satis¬ 
factory,” .said Picard ; “ now, can 
you make the next one slightly 
'tfOncave, so that a man may strap 
it under his coat without attract 
rng attention ? Such a shape is 
useful when passing the Cais- 
toms.” 

“I can make it any shape you 
like and thinner than this one if 
you wish it.” 

“ Very well. Go out and get 
ns a quart of beer, and we will 
drink to your success. Here is 
the money.” 

/ Adolph obeyed with his usual docilitv, 
Staying out, however, somewhat longer than 
usual. Picard, impatient at the dflay, spoke 
.roughly to him when he returned, and ordered 
|him to go upstairs to his work. Adolph 
.departed meekly, leaving them to their lieer. 

“See that you underst.antl that machiifo, 
Lamoine,” said Picard. “Set it at half an 
hour,” 

Iwiinioine, turning the liand to the figure 
VI. on the dial, set the works in motion, and 
fo the acconipaniment of its quiet tick-tick 
' tlwy drank their Ix'er. 

“ He seems to understand his business,” 
said inmoine. | 

. “yes,” an.swcred Picard. “What beady ' 
Stuff this English beer is. I wish we had 
some, good French bock; this makes me 
'■drowsy." • 

Jaimoine did not ansvver, he was nodding 
in hif t^ir. Picard threw himSfelf down o*i 
his mattress in one corner of the room; 


I.amoine, when hefeHfembs cW 
an oath, and lay whefe ^ fell. ' 

SlJbrtly after the door stealfhity (^ened 
hhd Adolph's head cautiously *reconnoitre(i 
the situation, cbm'mg into the silent apart 
ment inch, by ihch, hjs crafty eyes 
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searching the room and filling with malicious 
glee when he .saw. that everything was as be 
had planned. Ife entered quietly and closed 
the door softly behind him. He had a gre.at 
coil of thin strong cord in his hand. 
.'\|)proaching the sleepkig men on tip-toe, he 
looked denvn on them for a moment, wonder¬ 
ing whether the drug had done its work 
siwiciently well for him to proceed. The 
question was settled for him with a suddenness 
that nearly unnerved him. An appilling 
•clang of the Ix-ll, a startling sound that 
seemed loud enough to wake the d«ad, 
made him spring nearly to the ceiling., /He 
drop|.)ed his rope and clung to the door in a 
jxanic of dread, his palpitating heart nearly 
suffocating him with its wild tejiMng,! iferfeg 
with affrighted eyes ■ at the maGhine, 
had«gi ven such an uifexpected; ^iyly 

recovering commatjd over him^lf, he t^^ 
bis ghic: pfi the sleepers: neithet haii|i|i3»^d f 
/both were breathing as heavily gs evjer,. ; 
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Mailway Fads in Fancy Frames!' 

. • Bv J. Holt Schooling. 


(Fellow of the Royal Slatistkal Society, etc,) 


VEN nowadays, there are many 
people in this country who 
have never seen a railway 
station or a locomotive. A 
year or two ago 1 '*'as in a 
remote Cornish harrtlet, which 
i Miitained at least a score of old or elderly 
persons who had never seen a railway track, 
iiut who had only, and at very Tare intervals, 
travelled as far as the nearest nairket town, 
iiul, to these Cornish peasants, their l.aim- 
I cston was almost the rival of our London 
London, to them a place inaccessible, and 
whose din had never even faintly touched the 
(lull imagination of tho.se far-away and static 
('ornish folk. The Cornish jteople talk about 
'' going to England ” when one crosses the 
boundary line of Cornwall. 

.'\nd we. ourselves, to whom railways are of 
the most familitir of those things that touch 
<iur daily life, even we have but a scant 
knowledge’ of the vast e.xlenf to which the 
railway cnteritri.se of this country has .spread 
iluring its relatively short life. 1 propose to 
(leal with some railway facts and figures in 
a way that will, I hoite, clearly illustrate the 
present condition of one of the most re¬ 



fact, “no notTtink.” The passengers atte ; 
casually strolling about the [lermanent way, 
jireparatory to getting into the carriages, 
which, as we sei.', are merely open waggons,' 
or they are having exjilained to them the 
wonderful proportions of the latest form 
of “Putting Hilly ’ -..see the little group at 
thV left of the jiicture: is not this almost 
groteM|ue to us?—aud yet only .sixty-five 
years have passed since the date of the 
scene depicted in this jirint. Even si.x years 
later than 1831, MeCulloi'h wrote in his 
“ .Aecount of the Hrilish Lmpirc,’' jmblished 
iniS37: - 

.... i'Aclusivc (>{ ihf ini'ans of coumutnication 
I))' tin? ckimmoii roads now dcscrilicd, aiitl l>y canals, 
raihiuids //</"'.' /<//f 7 i' i o shtvr of the 

ptihiii' atte'iifiony ami will, most likely, be csta!>li‘vhe<l, 
at no di-stant periotl, between all the j^reat towns of 
the cni]>ire-^ • where the j^ronnd is at all praclicablc. 
I'hi V arc tuatk ciihcr of ':vood ffr ii\m : birl those only 
1 hat" arc made of the ialier could be atlvnnlajjconsly 
eonstruclefl in this country. 

'I'he words now italicized in the above 
quotation read strangely indeed to us of 
A.i). iS ()6 : aud so does Mitf.ailloch’s slatc- 

‘trtTmt 

.... The length of iIk- Livi-ipool railway is 31 
mill's : and llie lact that passcngi-rs wen,’ regularly 


in a r k a bl c and 
energetic activities 
of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. 

By way of con¬ 
trast with railway 
surroundings as 
we now know 
them, just glance 
at this picture of 
the railway station 
at Edge Hill, Liver¬ 
pool, in the .year 
I S31 [No. ij-^a 
great pit for a 
st.ation, with the 
tuftnels opening 
into it; no hand¬ 
rails to the steej) 
•Steps, no platforms 
or waiting-rooms’, 
no Smilli^ book¬ 
stall smothered 
w'itb newspapers 
and' mag^nes; in 
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conveyed that distance, in carriages drawn by 
locomotive engines, in from i 'A to 2 hours, prmluced 
an extr|ordinary sensatioij. The advantages likely 
to be (ferived from the extension of the system to 
other parts, of tfie ctjuiitry have, we believe, Itecn a 
good de.al exaggerated. . . . 

Probably sorae of the good folk who 
mtide this journey at the wotulcrful speed of 
fifteen to twenty miles per noiir, and who 
. almost quaked at their own temerity, are now 
alh’e.to test the sixty-miles an-hour pace of a 
modern express. 

'I’lirn from thi.s suggestion of the past to 
the diagram in No. 2, which .serves to illus¬ 
trate the vast and still increasing growth ,,of 
railway enterprise, thr(.)iigh the very ]iractical 
medium'of the amount of money invested in 
railways in this kingdom. When 1 .ascer¬ 
tained tlie vast bulk of modern 
railway capital, 1 
was at a loss how 
to convey a clearer 
idea of its immen¬ 
sity than can be 
given by mere 
figure.s, until it 
occurred to me to 
contrast the official 
facts for the last 
ten years, 1885- 
1894, with the 
cor respond! ng 
amounts of the 
National Debt of 
this country during 
the same period. 

Inspection of 
No. 2 shows that, 
even in the year 
1885, the paid-up 
railway capitd of 
the United King¬ 
dom had out- 
S t rip p e d the 
amount of the 
National Debt, 
vsist as that delrt 
was; and, running 
the eye from left 
60 right of No. 2, 
we .see that the 
preponderance of 
; raiiway capital over 

National I'lebt became greater year by year 
> ijiitiJ, in 1894, the National Debt was nowhere. 

surprising result has been' caused both; 
c. Entile gruwt^v. of railway capital and by the 
: shTirikage of the Natioital Debt ; for one 
' sees in No. 2 that, with the exception 
the year 1S86, the solid black columns 


representing the debt of the country becotm 
shorter, while the ou|hhe - columns repn 
sentiftg railway capital steadily" grow talkr. 
For the sake of .coutpleteness, I give tin 
figures upon which' No. 2 has been drawn 


Vear. - 

i8Bs - 
18R6 .. 
18R7 
i8ftS .. 

1889 
iByo 
jBqi .. 
loyj .. 

1894 


National Debt 

. 74^ .i . 

. 74 ^':^ . 

. 73 f>'^ .. 

. 7‘-‘5'6 

. ^>98*4 

. 689*9 


Railway Capital 
(millions^ 
. 8 i 5'9 

. 828*4 

♦. &46 'o 

. 864*7 

. 876*6 


684'! . 9>9'4 

'^77'7. 

671‘o . 

f> 66''4 . 985*4 


The yearly income of the railway 
_ iianies of 


>3SS. I«3i, ISS- 


1333. 


iSijo. iSll- IS-JV 18^4., 

No. 2.- -A coiuparisiin, for tli« l«n yftiiN 1883-1894, of the ainoimt t*f 
the National Debt with the amount of paid-up Railway Capital in thr 
Dtiited Kingilom. | J'fte Mlid hfncA’ columns reprsmit the Nationai 
7 >f?^; the outline columns represent the paid-ui> Rmlmay CapitaL\ 


coni 
till- 

United Kingdom 
is large enougli to 
make even a 
(,'hnnecllor of the 
IC c h e (| u c r ' s 
111 o u t h w a ter. 
Taking the must 
ri'cent year fur 
which official fact., 
are .available, i8u-i, 
the tot.'d leceipis 
of these wonderful 
railway companiL-.s 
were the stupen¬ 
dous amount of 
0vi:r _;/,84 ,ooo,ooo 
sterling, of which, 
nearly eighty mil¬ 
lions were receipts 
from traffic ; the 
actual rcrceipts into 
the Excliequer of 
the United King¬ 
dom for the year 
1894 being ninct\ - 
one millions — so 
that running the 
railways brings in a 
yearly revenue not 
far short of that 
produced by run¬ 
ning this kingdom, 
'lire total r:rilw;iy 
working expendi¬ 
ture for 1894 was 
over forty-seven 
millions, or more 
than one-half the total cost of running the 
United Kingdom for the: same year ; or, to 
compare the total railway expenditure with 
the total receipts, the expenses sw’allowed say 
56 per cent, of the receipts, thus leaving a 
margin of .thirty-seven millions of profit for 
tile year, or rather over 3-)^ 'per cent. 
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No. (. -Kolind lh« World in Forty 'I’lii- iraiu.s 

o: lit*; l-’nitet! kingdom complied an average mileage tajual 
To tin; CTrcumfercncc of the Kartli ct'i-fy viiuutfs of thr 
ytof /AV^, day Jiiid night vvithout cossaTion. In other a'ortU. 
ift. miles Ivavfllcd by these trains during iPo-l woidd suOiee 
t,i " pTii a girdle round the Karth tto lewer tlTnn i.?.:i74 times. 

(Ill tlic railway capital of 985 millions just 
iiicntionetl. 

■[’lie length of rail\va)'s open for traffic 
throughout the United Kingdom had, in 
1894, readied a total of nearly 21,000 
miles (20,908 miles), and as the, dreuniferenee 
of the earth may be put at about 25,000 
inile.s, we see that the length of railroud 
open in this country is not far short of equal 
to the entire circuit of the earth ! If the 
extension of our railway system during the 
jiast ten years be continued during the next 
twenty years, the length of open railroad will 
then equal the earth’s eireumferSnee; an 
extension of 200 miles of road per annum 
will, in twenty years, make up the 4,000 
miles of the earth’s eircumferonec by which 
our length of railroad. now falls short. I 
may say that, on an average, every mile of 
railroad throughout the United Kingdom is 
traversed nearly forty-lbur times j)er day. 

But when we come to the number of 
miles travelled by trains in the United 
Kingdom during- one year, we shall 
find that earthly measurements and coni- 
jiarisons begin to fail us, and we shall 
have to press the sun into our service. 


Mita trOfelM imina m the tiWtitd A'imfdfm 

•jwr />Sw.' , , 

(Passenger ttaiiis) (Goods trains) (MiaedWiru) (Total) 
Milw Miles, • Miles. liles, 

179 H million. .i4$‘5 million, i'7 inillian. ^^'o rniilioir.' 

This extraordinary total of 335 tnillioAt 
of miles travelled by our trains during ptife’ 
year only w t'tjjta/ if thest trains gaing tfdl, 
round the ivo/id a'ery forty minutes Of 
year, day and night, without cessation! ■ Sio* 
that in less time than is occupied by an 
express from l,ondon to Brighton, this 
magnificent activity of the railway service 
of the kingdom has girdled the earth, as 
regards distance tratelled, during this .short 
time (say 39 t-3rd niiniues), and as regards 
the amount of energy expotuled. TWs means 
that every lime the second-hand of your 
watch complcti's a revnlution, lliat during 
every minute of time which passes Irom the 
jircsent into the past, our massive trains 
with their heavy load of human beings and 
goods cover more than six hundred and 
thirty three miles 1 .And this goes on day 
and night without a break, and the distance 
is increasing year by year. 'I'he yearly 
mileage of our trains is long enough to 
“ }vut a girdle round the earth” more than 
thirteen tliousand times eveiy year. 

I’he illustrative slatcnieiits just made will, 
1 hope, < onvey to my readers a clear impres¬ 
sion of the really wonderful results now daily 
Stftieved by the railway eiiterjirisc of our 
country ; but, should they fail to make my 
meaning vivid, an inspection of illustration 
No. 4 and a descrijilion of it will perhaps 
effect the desired purjiose. VVe, as dwellers 
on the [)lanet K.arth, know that our domain 
in space is very small, and that all of us and 
everything vve ])ossess are entirely insignifi¬ 
cant and* j)etty when comjiared with the 
space outside the earth, and with what that 
.space contains. But, thanks to our railw'ay 
enterprise, we are supplied with facts which 
s*rve to slight)^' lessen this sen.se of our 
’own nothingness, since we arc able to use 
even the mighty Sun and his distance from 
us as a useful gauge o( one year's railway 
activity. , 

If vve take the mean distance of the sun 


as an aid to clear perception 
of file facts. First, look at illus¬ 
tration No. 3, and hear in mind 
that the description of it and its 
meaning, which is printed below 
this illustration, Ls no freak of 
fancy, but a solid fact, based 
upon entirely reUa'ble. official 
information, the actual figures* 

being:.-r- a 








frcwn the earth tft be: 9a,990,000 miles, and 
apply io this iiiimcrt% dirtance the tnuh* 
milea^ of the United Kingdom during the 
year iSpsj, we find that this train-mileage is 
niearly equal to twp return trips from the earth 
to the. Slid, for two of these inconceivably long 
return journeys would occupy only about six 
weeks in excess of the year’s travelling! In 
'order to assist the mind to understand what 
the distance illustrated in No. 4 really 
means, 1 may say that a cannon-ball fired 
at the sun from the mouth of an Armstrong 
gun, and which rushes through space at the 
speed of twelve miles per minute without 
any slackening of pace, would take from 
foorteen" to fifteen years to reach the sun : or, 
again, if a baby were born with an arm (say) 
ninety-three million miles long, and who on 
the first day of its life accidentally touched 
the sun, then, according to the best estimates 
of the rate of speed at which feeling travels, 
the baby might grow to manhood, and the 
man attain to extreme old .ige, without 
even feeling the jiain of the burn inflicted 
on the, tip of his finger by the sun when 
he, as a baby, burnt his finger on the 
first day of his life! Now we realize, 
perhaps, what the vast 'distance in No. 4 
means, a distance which is yet travelled 
(nearly) ftmr times a year, or once every three 
months, by these wonderful trains of the 
United Kingdom 1 

Leaving these truly splendid “Solar 
-records ” of our train-mileage, let us glance 
at the more mundane question of receipts 
efrora passenger and goods traffic, respectively, 
and from first, second, and third class 
passengers, viewed separately. 

;, Nos. 5 and 6 are a new sort of raibvay 
■ ticket, executed in black and white* and used 
for the present occasion only. No. 5 is 
. fiMvided into two “ halves,” one of which—to 
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^-“TfagTca^ tickac fitr tbeycar 1694. Umtctl 
otMt dkc rec«^4 from: PsuMcnoer and <.ruod» CraJ&c 
(Indudimg Mason tkkets. J 

Ifoe.-jim. Irishtsm-'-i$ bteger than the other: the 
Iffoiie- . stands for receipts &oin 

■;|Meisiemeer traffic, and the biadE ‘‘haiT” 
ri^mssents the receipts •from goods traffic. 
Of coirtse, as thtise laam reedpts are larger 
than the passet^er receipts, foe ^ goc^s 


foyffie* octfo^ a {TOfio^^ pcin 

Of'foetkictmlfo. 

Rtedpicimi iiaiKngxr trafSc hi 1894 ... fM I** r^S' " 
P i i TMi lp t i f i uKi geoda traffic hi 1894 ... «r 54 '^ 

Total traffic receipts in 1S94 — .479.8?4i 566-0* 

Thus, out of every ^looof traffic receipts, 
;^46 (say) were contributed by passei^ers 
j^;54 by goods. ^ 

As regards'the receipts from first, second, 
and thifd class passengers, respectively, the 
most casiwl glance at diagram No. S will show 



Mo. 6.—'rhe Passenger ticket for the year i8q 4, l-'nitf.'; 
Kingdom, clivKled imo tlie receipts from ca<;h m.ass. I l.c 
fare was ,^4.0.12,000 first class, ;C'-*>70'.lo<io sec<ini> cu.K'^s. 
/i24.f»’rf.oro i-urRi) class; ietfa/ jhre | Inchniin;,; 

seasou-tickels, bm not inoluUitiK an item ol 6,^3,453 paiil foi 
I'.vcoss luggage, etc., which cannot be split up into the three 
classes. J 

lli.'it it is the third-class passenger who is the 
mainstay of the railway companies. 'I'liis 
“ ticket ” is divided into three parts, each of 
which is in proportion to the rcceii»ts from 
first, second, and third class passengers rc 
spcctivcly. The figures are :— 

Receipts from pa.ssengcr traffic iluriiig the year 1894. 

First-class . ^4,042,cyx-> or 13 p<fr cefit. 

Secoinl-class . or g ].iercciit. 

Third-class . 24,o28,t.x^o or 78 per tcitt, 

• - — 

XJ '>o,8();»,oor) or ior> per cetil 

E.’fcess luggage, etc., not classed 

Total (see No. 5). ;{i36,495,483 

We may see from this little statement that 
the third-class pa.s.s«nger brings in to the 
railway company just six times as much as is 
contributed by the first-class passenger, and 
nearly nine times as much as the second-class 
passenger contributes to the yearly revenue 
of the railway companies of the United 
Kingdom. 

The third-class passengfer is by far the 
^most important customer of the railway cora- 
jKiny, and by looking at diagram No. 7 we 
may see how completely he outnumbers” the 
first and the second class passengers. 

Of every one thousand travellers who get 
into a railway carriage:— 

901 ar« third>cUss pasfienfers. 

66 ar« sttcond>clafia }Misaepgci% 

^ 33 are fir*t^<dias8 - 

i»oop 

The actttal number of ordinaty jpassdngfos 
conveyed during; (fee year 
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the journeys made by season-ticket holders, 
was :— 

No. 

Fir.<;t-dass. 29,8/1,000 

Second-class . 60,162,000 

Third-class .. 821,430,000 

Total. Qii,4i3,t.xK.> 

This vast number of 911 million passengers 
conveyed during the year 1894 would, of 
course, be still greater if the journeys 
of the 1,184,861 season - ticket 
holders could be included ; but, 
omitting these passengers, I may say 
that the number of first-class pas- 
s'ngers in 1894 was about e«)ual to 
the whole population of Italy, that 
the entire population of the United 
States approximately represents rmr 
second-class passengers during the 
year named, and that, aecortling to 
the best estimates of the popula¬ 
tion of Asia, nearly all the inightj' 
horde of nations in that vast con¬ 
tinent would be required to equal 
in number the third-class passengers 
conveyed during 1894 by the rail¬ 
ways of the United Kingdowi, a 
result that makes on8 hold one’s 
breath when the vastness of this 
(Mrrying job is even .partly realized. 

us hope that the shade of 
George Stephenson is able to know 
of these mighty things that have 
nt3w been achieved from his magni¬ 
ficent and courageous initiative of 
two generations ago. During the 
tw(j years 1893-1894, the number 
of lEird-class pane ngers conveyed 
by the trains of the United Kingdom 
exceeded by more than one million 
the population of the whole wwld, 
whiidJ, by the authority of W^ner 
and Sapan, may be stated at 1,500 
millKWi, persons. 

No* the least satisfisetOTy quality 
possesBerf bjr this altogether ejetrt^ 


ordinary quantity of railw.iy travelling is 
the great degree of safet)' tf) pUssengcrs 
whicli has now been attained by our rail¬ 
way comi)anics. This very important matter 
is illustrated l.iy tl\c chart in No. 8, 
the significant part of w'hich is the zig-zag, 
lightning-like line which is seen in the chart 
This line comes to a shaip jwint for each 














3ne ipf the twenty years 187 5--1894, and, to 
Pead the nieaniog of this Na 8, we have only' 
!0 ntKfice at what ■ part of the left-hand 
l^umn Qf Ne. 8 each of these twenty sharp 
points come$, and then to,read at sight from 
this left-hapd column the number of millions 


: ■ 

1885"!!^ 

j 890 -i 894 .. 
rt75-l8^ 


Mo. Wo. 
KilM iBMraS 
i6j ... 4,930 

.. ISO ... 4,300 
... 138 ... 3,199 


X iEi<l6'5 millitMif 
X in 99* t miUion# 
> in 90*6 miinots 


77 < > 2,8^ X in ^'omiUtons 
.93... 15,153 I in o 9‘4miiKoiis 


»!• 5S3.ow> 
• p> 773,000 
I w 1,148,000 
I in i,53Su» 

t in 933,000 


af passengers out of whom ^ne person was 
killed by railway travelling (from causes 
beyond their own control) during each of the 
:w<aity years mentioned. For example, the 
pint for the year 1875 comes just level with 
the “30 ’’ in the left-hand column of No. 8 ; 
this means that in the year 1875 only one 
passenger was killed out of 30 million persons 
who were conveyed by train—a number equal 
to the present population of England and 
Wales ! Again, the point for the year 1894 
hills nearly half-way between “55” .and “60 ” 
millions in the left-hand column; this tells 


This sufnmary shows a striking difference 
between the two priods 1875 to 1879 and 
1890 to 1894, which is much in favour of 
the later priod, both as regards killed and 
injured passengers. I'aking the wide period 
of twenty years, the railway compnies may 
claim to Save killed only one passenger out 
of a number carried which is approximately 
c(|ual to the^ entire iiopulation of England 
and Wales, and to have injured one passenger 
out of every 922,000 of passengers carried: 
results of which the companies may well be 
proud, and which are still being improved 


Hs that, in 1894, only one 


as lime goes on. 


passenger w.ns killed out of 
every (say) 57 millions of 
passengers conveyed. 

A wonderful result, which 
is equivalent to the railway 
compnies carrying.nearly the 
entire population of the 
United States of America, and 
only killing one person out 
of the lot! 

The other points in the 
zig-zag shown in No. 8 relate 
to the other years, viz.: 1876- 
1893, and we may note that 
the most dangerous year to 
pas.sengers was the year 1879, 
when one person was killed 



Nu. 9.of the 
lunncrica] strengin of the Railway 
Army with that of the British 
Army, for the year 1894. I'lie 
British Army is the superimposett 
white stptare which is tucked away 
in the corner of the larger hinck 
square that represents the Railtfay 
Army of the United Kingdom. 


It is interesting to examine 
the official records as to the 
employes of railway com¬ 
panies. In 1894 there were 
about 380,000 persons em¬ 
ployed in the railway service 
of the United Kingdom. As 
. the population of the United 
Kingdom in the middle of the 
year 1894 may be taken at 
approximately 38,000,000, it 
follows that one out of every 
hundred of our population 
is employed by the railway 
companies. If we consider 
the fact that the railway 
employes are nearly, if not 


out of every 7)/^ millions 
■carriedbut this was the year of the 'Pay 
jlndge disaster, when 73 j)ers8>ns were 
l^lpd- The least dangerous year of the 
W^nty years 1875-1894 was 1891, when 
t^ly one pssenger was killed out of the 
enormous number of 169 millions carried ; 
in Other words, the result for the year 1891 is* 
’equivalent to the railway companies carrying 
hiote than the populatiph Of all Africa, and 
fenly killing one pr^n out of this vast 
llaass of pople. (1 here adopt Wagner and 
•$upan’s African poph&ffon estimate of 164 
tnillions, part of whioh is based on actual 
censuses.) 

. Grouping the facts into four periods of five 
yeto each, and now including passengers 
injured ns well as pa:s$engers killed 
jcaases beyond their own control), we obt^B 
following concise summary of the death ■ 
jiitjd injury encountered by raj)way passongeis 
in the United Kingdom 


quite, all males aged 15 to 
69, and then compare their number with the 
males of thp United Kingdom who are aged 
15 to 69, we find that one out of every 30 
males of these ages is a railway employ^ 

.a significant fact tp arrive at, and one 

that illustrates rather strikingly the immense 
power and influence of the railway interest 
of this kingdom. In the same year, »>., 
1894, the effective strength ’of the r^ular 
Army of the country, all ‘arms, nutntered 
.only 219,000, so that the railway army of 
380,000 was a very much larger and more 
imprtant body than the British Aiftiy ; 
see No. 9 for a comparison of the numerical 
strengths of these two armies 
We have spn ftaiia No. $, and the pcotiht 
:.it,-,'lliat-,ihpy-good«;-tra^ brings 

^■-pa^nger.. traffici.' de^itet 

)'■ pasphjger. ,5hj||i«' ;bf ' ti^td* '■'■htV Nb/ ; 

.millioriS'-steilii^. :4o. 
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jider to earn 4.3 railSaos in one year by which run part w^y up each of the «^te 
i ^rryir^ goods, the raifway companies ^bave columns, stand for the amount expended ^ 
to perform d stupendous task—a task that each of the twenty companies for eveQ 


is representeS by the conveyance of nearly 
535 million tons of general mcrcRandise and 
minerals, for various distances, aniounling in 
the aggregate to nearly 150 million miles, 
and all this durfog one year only. 

'I'o get some idea of the weight repre¬ 
sented by 325 million tons —th 5 goods traffic 
for the year 1894—let us look at rlli»stration 
No. 10, Vhkh shows a thin ‘Ishaving” 
snpposcti to be sliced off the entire surface 
of the United Kingdom. We may take the 
mean density, or specific gntuvity, of the 
earth at 5,670 - -that is to say, tliat, bulk fitr 
hulk, the earth is between five and six times 
as heavy as water : assuming, for convenience, 
that the surface of the land in the United 
Kingdom is of the same density as the rest 
of the earth, one arrives at the tact that one 
vear's tonnage of g(X>d.s conveyed by the 
tr.ains of ( ireat Hritain and Ireland is ential 
in weiglit to a thin slice cut from the face 
of the whole kingdom, the thicknvss of 
which is a little more than the thickness of 
two leaves of this Magazine. Under the 
conditions stated, a slice of the United 
Kingdom, of 
this thickness, 
would equal in 
weight the stu- 
[lendous quantity 
of nearly 325 
million tons, and 
therefore the 
“shaving” in No. 
to illustrates the 
weight of goods 
conveyed during 
the year 1894. 

It is rather in¬ 
teresting to com¬ 
pare the receipts 
per train-mile of 
various com¬ 
panies, and, *in. 

No. II, the white 
columns stand for 
th4 average 
amount received 
by twenty dif¬ 
ferent companies 
for every mile 
run by one of 
their trains during 
the year 1894. 

The bla^ lines 
scon in No. . 11, 


run by one of their trains, 
actual figures:— 

Same cf Cotifpany. 


Hi 


lane »e . 


Rwwlptaif 


% 

s. 


A, 

nr.flur. 

(L 

Taff Vale . 

6 

t 

i w 

3. FumeHA .. 

6 

5 

3» 


3. aaref Ntrrth-WffHCcrxv 


fi 



4. [.aitcasihireand Yorkshire. 

5 

6 


9 

5. South'-Fia.Mdtni . 

5 

S 

3 


6. lAjndun, Brighton^ aiul South Co»4t 

5 

i 

t 

'» B3' ■ 

7. North-Fa-scern .‘ ... 

h 

a 


8. Loudon and Souch-Wesftrrn 

4 

tr 

a 

I 

0. (treat N< rthern of (rdand. 

4' 

10 

3 

fi 

TO. MitUaiul (*rwjvi Wesiern ol tpfland 

4 

9 

3 

4 

1 !.•< ireat ^i\’^^st^^rn ... . 

4 

S 

3 

r 

13. ('rreai. Suutlwru ^id We>tfrn of Ireland 

4 

8 

3' 

A 

i> Mwnchesrer, SheffieUl, aiul Limohishirtr 

4 


2 

« 

14. (..a-i; h-niiui ... . 

4 

7 

X 

5 

IS- iVndliimsl . 

4 

5 

9' 


ifi. ('jreat h'.nsteni. 

4 

4 

3. 

rt 

17. (ilas^ow anil Sf'uth-W»tstt'jii 

4 

j 

3 

S 

i9. (Ireal NortJieni . 

4 

3 

3 

7 

19. Norilt r.iitir,li. 

4 

;i 

9 

a 

-to. i ireat N 'rtluirn of SooUaiul 

4 

0 

3 

P 



Na 10.— A fine “sbavinr ^sliced from the entire surface ^ theiJmted 
Ki»cd«>m, which Is only a Uitle thicker tlian tw«. leaven of Thr Si’^nu 
Magazinr^ but wbfch e((u^ tti weifflU^iw year » tonntee ofmmerMa^- 
fcciieral niercbandine conveyetl by the Kailwayg of the United Kiagdoou 
\for detailed €xpi»naiionMtitxt>\ ^ 


These twenty companies arc here arranged 
in the same order as in diagram No. ii, rrs.. 
in the order of the receipts per train-mik. 
'f'he Taff \"ale heads the list with 6s. yd, 
received for i.-very mile run by its trains, anc 
the (Ireat Northern of Scotland comes Iasi 
with only 4s. for running a train one mile 
Of our big English line.s, the London anc 

North - Western 
comes out hest 
with a receipt of 
5s. fid. i'or each 
train-mile run in 
1894, and the 
Ureal Northern 
shows thesmallest 
recei])t of the 
Engli.sh lines, tvi.; 
4.S. 3d. iM;r train 
mile. 

As regards ex¬ 
penditure, and 
taking the big 
Engli.sh lines that 
have a London 
terminus, the 
London and 
North - Western 
and the South- 
Eastern both 
s|)ent 3s. per mile 
run by their 
trains, and the ^ 
items for the 
other comfiani^, 
can J>e seen by .i 
inspecting the 
tabular statement 
jtist given. 








CoQG^ning the expenditure of the 

ta^ay oompai^s, it i^y be interesting 
« to • give the following 

particulars, which relate 
to all the companies 
combined of England, 


other items, ‘'maintenance. Of .for 

example. Collecting aH the irages from 
eadk-item of exi)enditd#e which,.kidudes any 
wages, I find that the amount apent in wages 
during 189^ by all the railway companies was 
approximately 22 millicms sterling, or, saj, 
■^42j,0o^J>er wetkt 

The cost of the coal and coke used in the 
working and repair of engines during the 



' > comparisdn for twenty Uatiwny CompnnieK of the United Kingdom, of their Receipts and Expenditure per 

, , train-mile iravoUcd tluring the year 1894. \For explanation see text.\ 


,]|^ales, Scotland, and Ireland during the year 


year was‘'over 3^ millions sterling ; i.e., about 
;,{'7o,ooo per week was paid by the railway 


'^vy.SxPtndiiure (>/ ihe Raihvay Companies of the I 'nited 
Kingdomy on account of 

Cofl jw*!-Ten Mile# 
jif Train run. 
s. d. 

TrtifRc expeniies . 8 95 

Locomotive power . 7 63 

Ma^tenance of way . 4 6| 

Rates and taires .. i 8j 

General charm .“.. i 4 « 

(xovcitiment dutyv. o ? ‘ 

frcgal and ■ParHamcniary ex|>cnM.«. o 

Cumpensalldns: Jhimage in goods. o if 

' ,i Peretmallnjuries. o t 

. ;Mi*ceUaneous ........... o 3I 

; ^ ■ Total cost per trainomlle .. 27 4 

la addition to thU expenditure of ;Ci 7s. ©id. for 
i^pivtiry it<m miles :;rttn hy trains^, there wa$ aliso an exi:>endlture 
' eonai tp is. 4d, .per ten miles run by trato^^ on account of &te^* 
boat, canal, harbour, dock, etc., e^pen^s.] 

These figures show how the railway com- 
jwriies spent their money, and the amount 
apePt ibr each itein mentioned, for every ten 
/fhll^ run by their tr.ains. Wages form the 
larg^ item of “ Tr;^c, expenses,” and ^ 
wagoi of course, form part Qf ;Stpe <tf these t 


companies of the United Kingdom for coal 
and coke. 

But the whole railway enterprise is a wonder¬ 
ful thing, and, choose what items you may of 
its operations, nothing but astonishing results 
are brought out when,we are able tb get a 
condensed view of the facts, some of which I 
have now held up for inspection, while many 
more remain behind. 

To conclude, 1 think that all who may 
have read this account of' our railways, and 
,who have even partly realized what an 
enormous amount of quiet intelligence and 
steady energy is yearly spent for us by*bur 
railway army, will agree with me that due 
and all, officers and men alike, these railway 
men deserve our hearty' congratulations up<» 
the present development of the; taj^y 
system of the kingdom, anfl upon its KSd 
efficiency as a public insteument of vast 
Utility. 



































































Portimts fi^ CHebrifies at Different Tnm^ of tjkeiP Livei. 

favour by her naive impersonation ot^ter/im 
in “ II Don Ciiovanni,’’ when *she was 
compelled to rei)eai the solo, “ Vedrai, 
Carino." Mile. Marie Engle has much 
.s “ in her hwour, and is rapidly attaining 
an envialile place amongst modern 
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MLLE. MARIE ENGI,E. 

B HIS highly (*romising*young prima 
donna wits born at Chicago, and, 
being gifted with a remarkably 
sweet soprano voice, which had 
been judiciously cultivated, attrac¬ 
ted the attention of Mr. J. H. Mapleson, 
who introdused Mile. Engle to English 
audiences in thi! principal cities of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, and she was ever>;- 
where received with favour. Her first 
ajifjearance in London was made at the 
Royal Italian Opera, in 1887, in the part of 
Marta in Flutow’s opera of that name, and 
she created a highly favourable impresstion. 
Het personal appearance prepossessed the 
audience in her favour, and they found 
special charm in the pure quality of her 
voice and the correctness of hej intonation. 
Socm sh# made a further advance in public 


*'light ” sopranos. Mile, lingle is one of 
llie .several stars who a])peared in Sir 
Augustus Harris’s grand opera this sea.son. 


public . * ?**• tairirw, rwfc' 
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AC.E 34 - 

From a Draiviny by AnpoUion Sarony. 

(Houcestcr and the I^idy Anne,” is the 
popular success of this year’s Academy. 


EDWIN AUSTIN abbey, 
A.R.A. 

Born‘' 1852 . , 

]HIi recent election 
of E. A. Abbey to 
an Assoc:inteshi{) in 
the Royal Academy 
has been generally 
considered a trilmte to the art 
of illustration, of which Mr. 




A(;k 4 

l‘liaU> hi/ 
^hdckuHiit 


fiwn«C\ 


AGE 8. 




Abbey is one of the most prominent cx]ionents. 
Yet it was his series of splendid Arthurian paiiu 
ings for the Public l.ibrary of Boston, U.S.A., 
that brought him suddenly into a deservedly 

w ides p read 
* f a in e. Mr. 
Abbey w.'is 
liorn in Phiia- 
dcdpliia, and 
studied at the 
I’ennsylvania 
Academy of 
Pine Arts. In 
1871 he began 
drawing for 
the Marirers in 
New York, and 
his illustra' 
« tions to Mr. 
. >iKlfewl4ng’s 
tCXt UpOH the 


plays of Shakespeare have been 
a prominent attraction to the 

readers df- JIaffer’s Magazwf. 
Mr. Abbey caine^’to liingland 
in 1878. The Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-colours 
elected him to membership in 
1883, and a second-class medal 
at tbe Munich International 
. Exhibition of that same year 
was followed by a first-class 
medal at the Paris I'^position 
of 1889. Mr. Abbey’s latest 
picture, “ Richard Duke of 


FABSKiJT BAY. , 
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I l‘}iotogruj.>h. 


MR. F. C. .Si;iX)U.S, 
Bokn 1 X 52 . 


!i?/v^|'rr the tiiiio of writing the 
■ ’ subject of these photos. 



‘J IS proving once more in 


S Matahelelaiid whatltritish 


pluck can do when put to 


the test, and it is interesting to note that Mt 
Selous is a descendant hfRoliert Ijruce, and Brute ; I ■ 
the Abyssinian traveller, «n his motherk side, ) 
whilst his father was of Huguenot attrac;tion. Mr. 

Selous is well known 
as an ardent e.xplorer 
and naturalist, an in¬ 
trepid hunter, a brade 
soldier, and last, but 
not least, a clevitr 
writer. In rei'ognition 
of his services, he re¬ 
ceived Ironi the Royal 
(leograpliical Society, 
among oilier distil 10 
tions, the highest 
honour w'hieh it is in 




AilF ,;i>. 

f'nmt ft hi, Mtirifh litfti., 

ii-OH-Thnmtui. 


.StartvMrt'iiic Votninny. 


their jxnver to bestow, 
namely, the I'onnders' .gold 
medal ; and he Is also a 
meniber of the Royal Zoo¬ 
logical Society. He has 
])ublished two books on his 
travels, which are no doulit 
familiar to every reader of 
'I'Ht; Sihano. l-ast year 
he again left for South 
Africa in an administrative 
capacity. 



.J ACK 18 . 

PnM a PMa- tt tlMdcl ds Jaah, riMhutok 
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Tiiv: i.A'ii'; 

MR. ARTHUR Ul'XTl.. 

Bohn 

■ HE late Mr. Arthur 
CT' c i 1; w h o s e 
r f cc n t (1 1 - a f ii 
, cause'd niurli re- 

gri't among players 
and playgoers, was the son ol' ' ’ 
a well-knowti solicitor, and 
was oduented at East Sheen, 
intended for the Army. Hut 
played a great talent for musi<' 


Mr. CAurchmouse in “ No Cards,” and as, Bux 
in the musical version of “ Box and Cox.” 
He acted for five years in Mrs. Gerpian Reed's 
company, and it was here that fee obtained 
that disguise of face' and manner which has 
always boen one of his chief characteristics. 
Mr. Cecil’s pritK-'i[)al parts on the stage proper 
have been I)/-. Dmvmihird in Wilkie Collins's 
“Mi.ss Cwilt”: Sir ., 

Woodbine Graff now 

Baron I'erdnre/ in 


A4.K 40. 

I’rttm fi Photo, by AU-J’,. Hu^mno. 




fi f» f'fydo. hy thi' Ijonit'iH I'tfrlriiit GoutiKiny, 


and at first 
In: soon dis¬ 
and acting. 


in “The Millionaire”; and Mr. 
Poskel in “ The M,agistrate.'’ 
'At the new Court'I'heatre he 
has a[)peared, under Mrs. 
John Wood’s management, in 
“The Cabinet Minister,” etc. 



A<.l! 

Frwtx a Photo, bp W'tAdou' d- 


and first apireared as »n amateur at the 
little theatre on Richmond Cfeen. In 
he apijcared, at the Calfery of Illustration, as 



AGE 52. -.'it 

Prwih Photo, hy Window dt 







Tom Tiddler's Ground: •The Romance of Bmicd'Treasure. 

al in on Puni TiiliUcr'K jji-onjul 
I’icliing H|) golil anil silver. 


HIS simple rhyme, .so familiar 
Jlo us all from early diildliooil, 
might have heeii approjrriately 
sung by the toriimate dis¬ 
coverers on some of the follow¬ 
ing occasions, had> they had 
the time or inclination to bestow a thought 
upon that mysteriofis being who is supposed 
to rule over those portions of ’Mother F.arth 
which yield both “gold and silver'' to every 
iiitlividual who is lucky enough to find them. 

But on no occasion was this more par¬ 
ticularly true than at an extraordinary and 
imitortant di.scovery, made by a partv of 
hoys one Sunday afternoon in June, 
near the village of Beaworth, in Hain])shiri'. 
While amusing themselves playing inarliles, 
on a small piece of pasture land called the 
f)ld Litten, one of iheni oh.served a piece of 
lead Htieking uji above the surface, in the track 
of a w.aggon wheel. U|)on stoo|)ing to take 
hold of it, he discovered a small hole, into 
which he thrust his hand and brought out a 
number of coin.s, and his comiianions iniiiiedi- 
alely followed his example. ('onsidering their 
discovery to be nothing more than some old 
buttons, they filled their jtockets with as many 


and drakes ” ui«on the surface of a pond, just 
outside the village. 

Hut Iheir movements had by this linre 
attracted the attention of some \illagcr.s, who, 
upon learning the nature of the linil, at once 
hastened to the spot and commenced a 
regular scramble lor the booty. As .some of 
tiK' parties obtained possession of many 
more than others, the parents of ^he boys 
who inst discoviaed the treasure became 
tii.ssatislied, and appe.ded on the following 
morning to the owner of the land. This 
genlleuian innnediately sent to claim all the 
coins that had been iounil, which were 
reluctantly given up, and by the. same 
evening he received upwards of 6,500. 

The coins, wlien originally found, were 
deposited in an oblong box lined with lead, 
and according to llu- villagers' account, they 
were jiacked in regular ’ layers. The box 
it.self was .so mutilated by the pi.'oplc, in their 
eagerness to get at all its contents, that only 
one side and a ]iart of the bottom remained 
entire. It is iiroliabic that it had l)cen 
-.b'Siken open by a jiassing waggon, and that 
the pressure of the vehicle had foria'd n|) the 
[liece of lead which first tiUtacled nltention. 
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as they would hold, and hid a large number 
in an adjoining field, intending to return for 
a further supply at some future time, On 
their way back to the village, they amu.sed 
themselves by throwing the coins at 
every bird that happened to cross‘their 
path, and not content with, this, they 
utilized •■’many more for producing “ducks 


IJjion examination, the trea.sure wa.s found 
to eon.si.st of coins of the reigns of William the 
(jonijucror and William Kufns, many of them 
being in the most perfect .state of preservation. 
The total number, allowing for those which 
the boy.s had .scattered, and otfier.s which it 
was knowm^we#;; afterwards sold, was not less 
'than 7,000. The amount which the sale of 





the coins realized was most generously dis¬ 
tributed by the owner of tfee land among the 
discov^ers of *the treasure and the local 
charities. . 

JJifferidg in many respects from the above 
find! though none the less remarkable, was 
the discovery made by a sexton and his 
assistant, at Hexham, in Nordiumberland, in 
1832. The men were employed in pre[)aring 
a grave, on the west side of the north transept 
of Hexham Church, and while thus oc' upied 
one of them struck ii[K)n a vessel, out of which 
felt a few small coins, hi oni their apjiearance 
the men imagined that the vessel contained 
gold and silver treasure, .nud their fust idea wlis 
to seeurtj,as much as possible before tlie event 
should become known. i!ut tlie incumbent 
of the church ha|)peuing to be near, and 
seeing tliat something nnusnal bad ocenned, 
he at once proceeded to the spot and iluis 
prevented any spoliation. Actuated solely 
by a desire that the best advantage should 
be taken of what be riglitly considered an 
important discovery, he promptly seemed the 
safety of the v/hole of the coins. 

The vessel, which [)roved to be a Saxon 
Imcket, was found to contain brass coins, 
called styeas, of the .'Vnglo-Saxon Kings, 
Heardalf, Earned, lithclns], and Kedulf; 
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the'' at 

8,000, 

Thf bucket, here rejproduced, is now in 
the National Collection of Saxoi^ Antiquities. 
It was mucli,injured by the blows it r-^ived 
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from the tools, and is in ?i very decompo.sed 
and dilapidaUsi condition. It does not 
appear that the vessel ever had a cover, 
though the <'oins, when found, were quite 
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dry anrl coated with dust. It is made of 
lirass plate, and decorated with a number of 
S.'ixon ornaments round the upper part. 'I'he 
liaiulle is fixed by two heads with pendant 
dra|>ery, the whole being a remarkably 
interesting relic of this early period. 

It is a curious fact, but none the less true, 
that many of the most important discoveries 
of coins Iv.ive been made by boy.s, and that, 
t(.)0, in tlie most accidental and unexpected 
manner. The following is an example of 
one of lliese discoveries, and many more 
might lie givgn. Imagine the look of surprise 
and astoiiishnient wkich must have over¬ 
spread the face of the small boy who bad 
been sent to mind lii^ master’s sheep, at a 
place called Keeps Hill, near High Wycomfiei 
when, IVoiii out a flint, which he had casually 
jiiekcd u[) on the hillside (for the purjwse of 
grubbing up a mole’s track, always a fascin¬ 
ating amusement to a boy), there fell a 
quiiiber of Early British gold coins. Upon 
examining the stone he discovered that it 
was hollow, and upon probing the cavify, 
nine coins more tumbled out. The stone, 
in siz.e and shape, resembled a large 
though rather flatter; the cavity, wliich was 
tubular, being a natural formation. 

Somewhat elated, the boy left the sheep ' 
and Started off to show the treasure to bis 
master, who- at once took possessitm of the 
coins; but tire boy’s fath^, hearing jsboh 
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after of his son’s discovery, got possession 
(if them and carried them about for sale. 

The date of the coins was about b . c . ,155, 
they were all gold, and of considerable value 
on account of their rarity :ind weight What¬ 
ever the object of the |)erson who hid them 
luav have been, he could hardly have hit 
upon a less suspicious receptacle than the 
one chosen, a.s the fact of their having lain 
liidden for over 1,800 years s(.‘ems to prove. 

The domestic hearth has alw.ays been con¬ 
sidered a favourite hiding-place for treasurr.'. 
It is probable, therefore, that the French 
priest, who was conducting a mission in 
l),iu|)hiny at the beginning of the pnr.scnt 
I'cntury, was not so very much surprised when 
he heard from the lips of a young maid- 
stavant her confession ttf a discotcry she 
had made of a largr; (]uantity of gold medals 
and coins under the hearthstone in an old 
castle, occujried by a firmer. It apjieared 
from her story that, while she was clearing 
away the ashes from under the grate, a few 
coins appeared among them, and this circum¬ 
stance led her to look for more under the 
stone, which had been burned through ; 
and under which she found a large number 
of others. These she had carefully hid, but 
not knowing what to do with them, and 
fearing detection, she had bccai forced to 
confess. The priest, wkh an eye to his own 
interest, told her that as she could not take 
them for herself, nor ;iell them without risk¬ 
ing their entire loss, she must bring them to 
him to dispose of in a manner in accordance 
with the dictates of his conscience; and the 
girl having bfoiight them, he immediately 
took them to a goldsmith, who melted them 
down, and purchased the metal. Of tha 
proceeds, the priest gave a part only to the 
girl, and with the remainder purchased deco¬ 
rations for his church, and a fine library 
necessary to a confe.ssor and missioner. 

A discovery which created much interest 
at the time, and is probably the largest on 
record, was made in the mo.st accidental 
manner near Tutbury, in Staffordshire, in 
1831. In the early part of the«ummer of 
that yeai* a number of workmen were em¬ 


ployed in removing a considerable liank of f 
gravel and sand, a' short distance below the 
bridge over the River Dove, which w:3 caus- : 
ing an obstruction in the water-way.. During 
the operation one of the labourers turned. Up ' 
it few silver coins, and upon digging a second 
time into the same spot, he, to his great 
astonishment, tRrned U() a whole shovelful, 
and disclo.sed to view an immense number of , 
otliers. Thereupon a regular fight for the 
treasure took iiku e, each man appro[)riating 
to himself as mucli as he could possibly 
carry, and in .some cases a little more ; for 
when tile overseer, upon learning what had 
lia[ipcncd, came up. the coins waTc literally 
running over out iif the men's pocket.s. 

The linil consisted of silver jiennics of the 
reigns of Fdwaril 1. and lidward II., amount- 
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ing to the enormous number of 200,000 
pieces. 

I'he news of the discovery soon spread, 
and many people visited the scene : some to 
satisfy a not unnatural curiosity; others, no 
doubt, in the hope of securing a few of the 
coins for themselves. But as the sjMjt on 
which the coins were found was near to the 
ancient castle of Tutbury (a piece of (Town 
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property, belonging to the Duchy of I.an- 
caster), the find, according to the existing law, 
belonged to the Crown as treasure-trove. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy issued a proclama¬ 
tion claiming all the coins found, and pro¬ 
hibiting further search by un&uthorized per¬ 
sons ; and he also appointed proper officers to 
proceed with the c^mination of the unex¬ 
plored ground.* At the sime time, with a 
view to the peace of the neighboi>rhood, and 









in Itind cotiwderarion of poor workmen 
vho had been t OC^ in dig¬ 

ging I'p the treasure,' be directed that no 
proceedings should be taken (or the recovery 
'Of any money winch had been found previous 
to that time. ■ 

The nett .result of the search under the 


would be comj[)dlesd. to crOss the nvii* some¬ 
where in the viditiity in whitdi the doihs were 
found; there being no''bridge at Tut&bry ai 
the time. * 

A .small but impdttant discovery of treasure, 
made ubout the b^inning of this century, 
next claims our attention. It consisted of 
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cotnmission of the Duchy was the discovery 
of about 1,500 coins and one gold ring. 

From the very large number of coins 
, found, it has been conjectured that tin; 
\treasure may have iieen the contcails of the 
■ tnilitary chest of 'I'liomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
lost in the rapid n.treat of his forcc-s, which 
• took i^ace after his defeat by the Kin'g’s' 
troops at Burton, in 1322. It i.s knowai that 
„ he fled in this direction after the battle, and 
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the elegant silver vessel here reprodund. 
which contained five gold rings, each iveigli 
ing between 8dwt. and pdwt., one silver ring, 
two gold chains, 2ft. Sin. and 2ft. 4in. in 
length respectively, with wheel-shaped orna¬ 
ments attached to them, a gold bracelet, a 
pair of silvcr-gilt filmlie, tliree silver spoons, 
about 280 Roman detiarfi, and two large 
brass coins of Antoninu.s Pius, in whose 
reign the treasure was in all probability 
clef )osi ted. 

'I'he whole of the articles 
were in the most perfect 
condition, and, with the 
e.xception of the coins, are 
supposed to have been con- 
neated with the rites and 
ceremonies of Roman wor¬ 
ship, but in what particular 
way has never been satis¬ 
factorily determined. 

The exact locality xvhere 
the discovery was made 
was cautiously and success¬ 
fully concealed, in order 
that the treasure, Blight .pot 
be claimed by & Crown. 
The articles are said to 
have been hawked alxiut 
privately, till they were 
ultimately purchased by a 
silversmith at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

■ v, ;The^l>ucby,’^^..L^mc»8- 
'' .'i’ter.''seemsb^e ' ibMn, 







remarkably fortunate 
u iih regard to discoveries 
treasure, for in 1846 
.mother important find 
■ M iirred in 1 Lancashire ‘ 

,;|ion p.operty belonging. 

;o the Council, which in 
several re spe els re¬ 
sembles that which took 
place at Tutbury. It 
.ijipears from contempo¬ 
rary accounts that some workinSn were 
lanployed at a place called Cuet'dale, near 
Preston, carrying ^earth to fill in a large 
cavity, which had been hollowed out 
In tile water, in the banks 'of the River 
kililile. W'liile digging for this purpose, a 
.short distance from the 
lanks of liie river, they 
l anie upon a large mass 
of silver, consisting of 
ingots of various size.s, a 
lew armlets, loleralily 
entire, several fragments, 
anil a few ornaments of 
some other description, 
the weight of the whole 
being about i,ooooz., 
exclusive of 6,000 or 
;,ooo coins of various reigns. ’I’lie treasure 
liad originally been inclosed in a leaden 
chest, lint this was so dccompo.sed, that only 
a small portion of it could be secured. 

This mass ol' treasure was at once taken 
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possession of in the 
Queen’s^ name by those 
in authority, and itecaroe 
the property of Her 
Majesty. Wi’th great 
liberality, the Queen 
placed it in the hands 
of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of l.,ancaster, to 
lie disposed of as he 
ini.ght deem most ad¬ 
vantageous to the Numismatic and Archjeo- 
logioal .Sciences, 

I'he majority of the coins were of the 
rtfigns of Klhelstan, Alfred, I'kidweard, St. 
Kdimind, and oilier Sa.xon Kings; though a 
large ni inber were foreign, and many were 
unknown. A complete 
series was selected for 
the Nation.al Collection, 
and packets more or 
less numerous were pre¬ 
sented to various insti¬ 
tutions at home and 
abroad, for the hoard 
was almost as interest¬ 
ing to .several of the 
('ontinental countries as 
it was to England. From 
tlie general apjiearaiKre of tlie whole mass, 
it has lieen suggested that it was the stock 
dealer in precious metals, who, be¬ 
coming alarmed during some civil com¬ 
motion for the safety of his stock-in-trade, 
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had buried it for security until the danger 
should be passed, and hSd afterwards been 
prevcitted by some oalamity from revealing 
its whercjiboiTts to others or recovering it for 
himself. 

'I'hat useful agricultural implement, the 
plough, has been instrumental on several 
occasions in bringing to light'treasures which, 
but for its timely intervention, might have 
been for ever lost to the numismatist; and 
one of the instances in 
which it played an im¬ 
portant, if indirect, [tart 
was in the distutvery 
which was made in 1S67 
at ('hatvcion harm, tiear 
Steyning, in Sussex. In 
1865, an old barn belong¬ 
ing to the farm, vvhi<h 
Wiis inclo.sed by a hedge 
and surrounded by some 
trees, was removed ; tlu: 
trees were cut down, the hedge grubbed up, 
and the ground ploughed over, leaving only 
one small bush, which at the time it was 
not considered necessary to remove. liut 
in 1867, two years after the clearance was 
made, a labourer who with otliers was plough¬ 
ing over the same ground (thinking the 
space occu[)ied by the bush would be 
more useful for growing corn) proceedi'd to 
root it uj), in order to let the [dough [f.isjf; 
In doing this he Ijrought to light immediately 
beneath the root of the bush a crock full of 
silver coiiKS, for which a scramble at once 
took [rlace among his fellow-labourers and 


himself, the vessel being broken to' atoms in 
the scrimmage. Many of the coins w- re 
carrkd off, but a large number of tb, in 
were secured for the Crowi*, antj m.e,v 
rare and .^curiouk specimens were advl. 
to tliri National Collection. I'he to; : 
number of coins could not have been f , 
than two thousand, but before they coui l 
be collected many are su|*i)o.sed to h;o. 
been sold, while others were concealed !,, 
the villagers in the ho|,.- 
of obtaining a4;ood [irio 
for them ;it some futiii.- 
time, 

rile bulk of the coj;., 
were silver pennies i,| 
the reign of lidward li,, 
Confessor, and were in .1 
wonderl'ul state of [ii'cm ; 
vation, some of tin m 
as fresh as thou;,i! 
just issued from the .Min;. 

'The law as it exists in this country in 
connection with discoveries sueli as have 
been described has no doubt led to the 
concealment of many other remarkable finds, 
and the destruction of many interesting relics 
of anli([uitv ; and this stale of things will no 
doubt continue until some alteration takes 
[)lac(.', and some encouragement is given In 
the finders to surrender their treasure on 
other ciinditions than those at [iresent in 
force. It is fortunately seldom that this law 
is called into operation, for, whenever it is, 
it never fails to give rise to much dissatis¬ 
faction. •' 
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I.—THli i:iMSC>l)l': OF TMK MEXICAN SEIaK. 


Y name is Seymour W'illiraham 
Wentworth. 1 am hrotlier-in- 
law and secretary to Sir (diaries 
Vandrif't, > the South African 
millionaire and famous finan¬ 
cier. Many years ago, wheli 
(’harlie Vandrift was .a small lawyer in Cape 
Town, I had the (qualified) good fortune to 
marry his sister. Much later, when the 
Vandrift e.state and farm near Kimherlev 
developed by degrees into the ( loetedorp 
Oolcondas, Limited, my brother-in-law offererl 
me the not unremunerative post of secretary ; 
in A?hich capacity I have ever since been his 
constant and attached companion. 

He is not a man whom any common sharjier 
can take in, is Charles Vandrift. Middle 
height, square build, firm mouth, kben eyes 
—the very picture of a sharp and successful 
business genius. I have only known* one 


rogue impose upon Sir Charles, atjd that one 
rogue, asKthe Commissary of Police at Nice 


remarked, would doulitless have impo;.cd 
upon a syndicate of \ i<loeq, Robert Moudin, 
and Cagl^jstro. 

We had run acro.ss to the Riviera for a 
few weeks in the season. Our objeci being 
strictly rest and recreation from the arduous 
d,uties of fmanaia! combination, wc did not 
’think it necessary to take our wives out with 
us. Indeed, Lady X’andrift is ahsolutely 
wedded to the joys of London, and does not 
a|)preciate the rural delights of the Mediter¬ 
ranean littoral. But Sir Charles and I, 
though immersed in affairs when at home, 
both thoroughly enjoy tlie complete change 
from the City to the charming vegetation and 
[lellucid air on the terrace at Monte (Airlo. 
We are so fond of scenery. That delicious 
view over the rocks of Monaco, with the 
Maritime Alps in the rear, and the blue 
sea in front, not to mention (he im])osing 
Casino in the, foreground, appeals to me 
fis one of ‘the most beautiful prospects in 
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all EurO[)e. Sir Charles has a sentimental 
attachment for the place. 'He fimls it restores 
anti frudiens him, after«the turmoil of Loiulon, 
to win a fett huntlreds at roulette, in the 
course of an afternoon, among the palms and 
cactuses and pure breezes of Monte fiarlo. 
'J'he country, say I, lor a jaded intellect 1 
However, we never tm any Account actually 
st<tp in the IVincipality it.sell. .Sir Charles 
thinks Monte Carlo is not a stmnd address for 
a financier’s letters. He |)refers a tomfortahle 
hotel on the I’romenade ties Anglais at Nice, 
where he recovers health and reiitivates his 
nervous system hy taking daily excursions 
along the coast to the Casino. 

This •jiarlicular season we were snugly 
ensconectl at the Hotel des Anglais. \Ve 
had ca|iital tjuarters on the first floor- salon, 
study, and bedrooms and foitnd on the spttt 
a most agreeable cosino|)olitan society. All 
Nice, jitst then, was ringing with talk about 
a curious im])ostor, known to his followers as 
the (ireat Mexican Seer, atid sup|)f)setl to 
be gifted with second sight, as well as with 
endless other supernatitral powers. Now, it 
is a peeuliarily of.my able brother-in law’s 
that, when he meets with a i|ttack, he burns 
to expo.se him ; lie is .so ker n a man of busi¬ 
ness hitnself that it gives hitn, .sr> to speak, a 
disinterested pleasure to imniask atid detect 
imirosture in others. Many lailies at the 
hotel, some of whom had met and (Mn* 
versed with the Mexican Srer, were con¬ 
stantly telling Its stninge stories ol his doings 
—he had disclosed to otic the presetU where 
abouts of a runaway husband ; he had jiointcd 
out to another the mtmbers that would win 
at roulette next evening ; hr' had showti a 
third the im.age on a screen of the man .she 
had for years athrred without his kitowleilge. 
Of course. Sir Charles didn't believe a word 
of it ; but his curiosity was rouseil ; he 
wished to see and judge for himself of the 
wonderful thought-reader. • , 

“What would be his terms, do you 
think, for a private si'aiia I" he asked of 
Madame Picardet, the lady to whom the 
Seer had successfully predicted the winning 
numbers. 

“He does not work for money,'' Madame 
Picardet answereil, “but for the good tif 
humanity. I’m sure he would gkuily come 
and exhibit for nothing his miraculous 
faculties.’’ 

“ NonsenseI’t Sir Charles answered. “The 
man must live. I'd pay him five guineas, 
though, to sw him alone. M'hat hotel is he 
stopping at ? ” , 

“The Cosmopolitan, I thinlt,” the lady 


answered. “Oh, no; I remember now, ihe 
Westminster.” 

Sir'Charles turned to me quietly. “ 
here, Seymour,” he whispered.'. “ Go roim,! 
to tliis fellow's place immediately aii r 
dinnea and offer him five pounds t., 
give a priv.ate stiJMfc at once in my rooii;-i, 
without mentioning who 1 am to him: 
kee|) the name quite quiet, firing him ba< k 
with you, too, tind come straight upsiair.s 
with him, so that there may l>e no collusion, 
We'il see just how much the fellow cai, 
tell us.” ’ ■ 

I went, ns direetetl. , I found the Seer n 
very remarkable and interesting person, lb- 
stood about Sir Charles’s own height, but 
was slimmer and straighter, with an aquiiim: 
no.se, strangely ])iereing eyes, very large, bhn k 
pupils, .and a finely chiselled, clo.se-shaven 
face like the bust of Antinous in oi:i- 
hall in Mayfair. l\'hat g.ave him his rno-t 
characii-ristic touch, however, was his odil 
head of hair, eurly and wavy like Taderewski'-, 
■Standing out in a halo round his high while 
forehead and bis delicate jirolile. 1 coul'.i 
see at a glanee why he sueceeded so well in 
imiaa-ssing women : he had the look of a 
poet, a singer, .a pro|jhet. 

“ 1 have (-(.m-.e round,” I said, “ to ask 
whether you will I'on.seiil to give a siiimr at 
once in a friend’s rooms; and rny i>rinci|iai 
wishes me to add that he is pre|rared to pav 
five ]iounds as the price of the entertain 
ment.” 

Seiior Antonio Herrera - that was wliat lie 
called hitnself flowed to me with impressiv.- 
Spanish politeness. His dusky olive checks 
were wrinkled with a smile of gentle contempt 
as he answered, gravely 

" I do not sell my gifts ; 1 bestow them 
freely. If your fe'end- your anonymou.s 
friend desires to behold the cosmic wonders 
that are wrought thro;igh my hands, I am 
glad to show them to him. Fortunately, as 
often ha|i|)ens when it necessiiry to con¬ 
vince and confound a sceptic (for that your 
friend is a sre|)tic 1 feel in.stinctively), 1 chance 
to have no engagements at‘all this evening.” 
,He ran his hand through his fine, long hair, 
reflectively. “ Ve.s, I go,” he continued, as 
if addressing some unknown presence that 
hovered afiout the ceiling ; “ 1 go : come 
with me 1 ” 'I'hen he put on his broad 
sombrero, with its crimson ribbon, wrapped 
a cloak round his shoulders, lighted a 
cigarette, and strode forth by my side towards 
the 'Hotel des Anglais. 

He talked little by the way, and that little 
in curt sentences. He seemed 'buried in 
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“ (iood evening,” he said. “ You 
are the host. My soul’s sight tells 
me so.” , * ^ 

“ (iood shot,” Si» Charles an¬ 
swered, '‘These fellows hhve to be 
quiek-witted, you know, Mrs. Mac¬ 
kenzie, or they'll never gel on .at it.” 

The <seer ga/ed about him, and 
smiled blankly at a person or two 
whose faces he seemed to recognise’ 
from a previous existence. Then 
Charles began to ask him a few simple 
que.stions, not about himself, but alrout 
me, just to test him. He answered 
most of them with sur|)rising correct¬ 
ness. “His name? His nauie begins 
with an S - I think ■You (till him 
.Seymour.'' He paused long between 
each clause, .as ii the facts were re- 
vctiled to him slowiv, “.Seymour - 
(Vilbr.iham liarl of Strafford. N(.), 
not Carl of Strafford ! Seymour Wil- 
bniham Wentworth. TIu re scents to 
be some conne<:lion in someftody’s 
mind now ])resent between Wentworth 
and Strafford. 1 am not linglish. I 
do not know what it mean.s. But they 
are somehinv the stime name, Went¬ 
worth and Strafford.’’ 


“ VMS, I 

deep thought: indeed, when we reached the 
door and 1 turned in, he watlked a ste|) or tw o 
farther on, as if not noticing to what place 
1 had brought him. Then he drew himself 
up short, and gazed around Irim for a 
moment. “ Ha, the Anglais,” he .said and 
I may mention in passing that his Cnglish, 
in spite of a slight southern ticcenl. was 
idiomatic and excellent. “ It here, then ; 
it is here ! ” He was ^addressing once more 
the unseen presence. 

I smiled to thipk that these c.hildiMi 
devices wen- Intended to deceive Sir (diaries 
Vandrift. Not quite the sort of m,in (as the 
City of l.ondon knows) to be taken in liy 
hoiais-poeus. ■ .And all this, 1 saw, was tlie 
eheajrest and fiiost commonplace conjurer's 
jxitter, , 

fVe went upstairs to our rooms. Ch.arles 
h^d gathered together a few friends to waitch 
the performance. The Seer entered, wrapt 
in thought. He was in evening dress, hut 
a red sash round his waist gave a touch of 
pieturesqueness and a dash of coftnir. He 
paused for a moment in the middle of the 
salon, without letting his eyes rest on ar^ liody 
or anything. Then he walked sjtraight uj) to 
Charlesf and held out his dark hand. 


He gazed around apparently for con- 
rirmatiun. .A lady came to his rescue. 
* •“Wentworth w.as the surname of the great 
F.arl of .Strafford," shi.’ murmured, gently ; 
“ and 1 was wondering, as you spoke, 
whether Mr. f\'enlw(,irtli mighi possibly he 
dtiseended from liiin.” 

“ He is.” the Seer re|)lied, instantly, with 
a flash of those dark eyes. And I tiiought 
this curious ; for though my father always 
maintaiijed the reality ol the relationship, 
there was one link wanting to complete the 
pedigree. He could not make sure that the 
Hon. Thotn.as Wilhrahani (Ventworth was 
^he father ctf Jontilhan Wentworth, the 
’ lirisiol horse-dealer, from whom we are 
descended. 

“(('here w.as 1 born?’’ Sir (Jharles inter- 
rut»ted, coming sudilenlv to his own case. 

The Seer elafiped his two hands to his 
forehead and held it between them, as if to 
jirevent it from bursting. “ Africa,” he said, 
slowly, as the facts narrowed down, so to 
speak. “ South Africa ; C'ape of (iood 
Hope ; Jansenville ; 1 )e (Vitt Street. 1840.” 

“By Jove, he’s correct,’’.Sir (diaries mut¬ 
tered. “He seems really to do it. Still, he 
may have found ^me out. We may have 
known where Jie was coming.” 

' “ 1 nev 5 r gave a hint,” I answered ; “ till he 
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reached the dfjor, he (didn’t even know to 
what hotel I was piloting Ifim." 

The^Seer strolced his chin softly. His eye 
appeared to n»e to have a furtive gleam in it. 
“Would you like me to tell you the nunilier 
of a bank-note inclosed in an enveio[)e ? ” he 
asked, casually. 

“do out of the room,’’ .Sfr Charles said, 
“while I pass it round the company.” 

Serior Herrera disaiipearc.-d. Sir Charles 
pas.sed it routi<l cautiously, holding it all the 
time in his own hand, but letting his guests 
see the miinl)er. Then he j>laced it in an 
enveloiK: and gummed it down firmly. 

The .Seer returned. His keen eyes swept 
the comjiany with a comprehensive glance. 
He shook his shaggy mane. Then he took 
the cnvelojie in his hands and gazed at it 
fixedly. “AK, 73549,” he answered, in a 
slow tone. “ A Hank of Isngland note for 
fifty pounds—exchanged at the Casino for 
gold won yestenlay at Monte Carlo.” 

“ I see how he did that,” Sir Charles said, 
triumphantly. “ He iiiu.st have changed it 
there himself; and then 1 changed it hack 
again. In point of fact, I remember seeing 
a fellow with long liair loafing about. Still, 
it’s capital conjuring.” 

“ He can .see through matter,” one of the 
ladies inter])Osed. It was Madame I’icardet. 
“He can .see through a bo.x.” She drmv a 
little gold vinaigrette, such as our gram!-* 
mothers used, from her dress-pocket. “ What 
is in this? "she inquired, holding it up to 
him. 

Sehor Herrera gazed through it. “ 'I’hree 
gold coins,’’ he replied, knitting his brows 
with the efffirt of seeing intia the box : 
“one, an American five dollars ; one, a 
French ten-franc |)iece ;. one, tueiiti’ marks, 
German, of the old Emyieror A\'illiam.” 

She opened the box and pas.sed it round. 
Sir Charles smiled a quiet smile. 

“ Confederacy ! ” he mutter#d, half to hiiUj 
Self. “ Confederac)'.' ’’ ’ 

The .Seer turned to him with a sullen air. 
“You want a better sign?” he said, in a very 
impressive voice. “A sign that will convince 
you ! -Very well: you have a letter in your 
left waistcoat pocket—:i crumpled-up letter. 
Do you wish me to read it out ? I will, if 
you desire it.” 

It may seem to those who know Sir 
Charles incredible, but, 1 am bound to 
aduvt, my brother-in-law coloured. What 
that letter contained, I cannot say; he only 
answered, vefy testily anjl evasively, “No, 
i' thank you ; I won’t trouble yoy. "^rhe ex-hibi- 
i tion you have already given as of your skill' 


in this kind more than amply suffices.” Ai d 
his fingers strayed nervously to his waistec.,! 
pockut, as if he was half afraid, even thcM 
Senor Herrera would read it. * 

I fancied, too,*^ he glanced somewh .; 
an.xiously towards Madame Picardet. 

d’he Seef bowed courteously. “ Your wii, 
sefiof, is law,” he .said. “ I make it 
principle, though 1 can .sue through a!, 
things, invari;d'l>*to respect the secrecies ami 
.sanctities. If it were not so, I might dissohi 
society. ' For wliich of us is there wjio could 
bear the whole truth being told about him ? 
He gazed around the roojn. An unpleasaiv 
thrill supervened. Most of us felt this 
uncanny Spani.sh American knew really ton 
mutih. .-Vnd .some of us were engaged iu 
financial operations. 

“ For example,” the .Seer continued, blandly, 
“1 hap[)ened a few weeks ago to travel down 
herefrom Paris by train with a very intelligeiii 
man, a company promoter. He had in hi. 
bag some documents — some confidential 
documents ”: he glanced at Sir Charles. 
“V’oti know the kind of thing, my dear sir: 
reports from experts—from mining engineers. 
You may have seen some such; marked, 
strictly private.". 

“They form an element in high finance, ” 
Sir Charles admitted, coldly. 

“ Pre ci.sely,” the .Seer murmured, his 
acciart for a moment less Spanish than 
before. “ Anti, as they were marked strictly 
private. I res])ect, of emirse, the seal of 
confidence. That’s all 1 wish to say. 
T hold it a duty, being intrusted with 
such powers, not to use them in a manner 
which may annoy or incommode my fellow- 
creatures.” 

“ Your fey'hng does you honour,” Sir 
Charles answered, with some acerbity, d’hen 
he whispered in my ear : “ Confounded clever 
scbundrel, Sey ; rather wjsh we hadn’t brought 
him here.” 

.Senor Herrera seemed intuitively to divine 
this wish, for he interposed, in a lighter and 
gayer tone; -- 

“ 1 will now show you a dih'erent and more 
ipteresting embodiment of occult power, for 
which we shall need a somewhat subdued 
arrangement of surrounding lights. Wo^ld 
you mind, senor host—for 1 have purposely 
abstained from reading your name on the 
brain of anyone present—would you mind 
my turnihg down this lamp just a little? . . . 
So 1 That will do. Now, this one ; and 
this ofie. Exactly ! that’s right.” He poured 
a few grain.s, of powder out of a packet into a 
saucer. “Next, a match, if yotf please. 
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! N'lnk you ' ” It burnt with a strange green 
;,l. He drew from his pocket a card, and 
;,„hu'ed a little ink-bottle. “Have you a 
a? ".he asked. 

1 instantly brought ontf. Hejianded it to 
- ■ Charles. “Oblige me,” he saitl. “by 
silting your name there.” And Ite indicated 
iilace in the centre of the card, whielf had 
.,11 enibo.ssed ‘edge, with a small middle 
-eii.ire of a different colour.* , 
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The Seer strode forward. “ Give me the 
envelope," he sai<J. He took it in his hand, 
walked o\ er toward# the fire - pla^'c, and 
solemnly burnt it. “See—it •crumbles into 
ashes,” he cried. 'Fhen he came hack to the 
middle of the room, close to the green light, 
rolled u[) hi.s sleeve, and lield his arm before 
Sir Charles. There, in blooil-red letters, my 
brother-in-law read the name. “Charles. 
\ andrift,” in his own handwriting ! 



Sir Charles has a natural disindin.ation to 
signing his name without kno*ing why. 
“ What do you want with it ?” he asked. (A 
millionaire’s signature has so many uses.) 

“ I want you to put the card in an 
envelope,” the Seer replied, ‘kand then to 
burn it. After that, !• shall .show you your 
own name written in letters of blood on my 
arm, in your own hapdwriting.” 

Sir Charles took the i)en. If the sig¬ 
nature was to be burned as soon as finished, 
he didn’t mind giving it. He wrote his 
name in his' usual firm, clear style - the 
writing of a man who knows his worth and 
is not afraid of drawing a cheque for fnie 
thousand. 

“ IvOok at it long,” the Seer said, from the 
Other side of the room. He had not watched 
him write it. 

Sir Charles stared at it fi-vedly. ,jThe Seer 
was really beginning to produce an impression. 

“Now, put it in that envelope,” the .Seer 
exclaimed. ’ 

Sir Charles, like a lamb, placed it as 
directed? 


“ I see how that’s done,” Sir Charles 
murmured, drawing liark. “ It’s a clever 
delusion ; but still, I see through it. It’s 
like that ghost-book. Vour ink was deep 
gn-cn ; your light was green ; you made me 
look at it long; and then 1 saw the same 
thing written on the skin of your arm in 
complementary colours.” 

“ You think so ? ” the Seer rc])lied, with a 
furious curl of* the li[). 

“ I’m sure of it,” Sir Charles answered. 

Quick as lightning, the Seer again rolled up 
his sleeve. “ 'i’hat’s your name,” he cried, in a 
very clear voice, “ but nrit your whole name. 
IVhat do you say, then, to my right ? Is this 
one also a comjilementary colour?” He 
held his other arm out. 'I'here, in .sea-green 
letters, I read the name, “Charles O’Sullivan 
Vandrift.” It is my brother-in-law’s full 
baptismal designation ; but he has dropped 
the t)’Sullivan for many years past, and, to 
say the truth, doesn’t like it. He is a little 
bit ashamed of his mother’s family. 

Charles^gla/iced. at it hurriedly. “Quite 
right,” he* said, “ quite right.' ” But his^ 
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voice was hollow. I could guess he didn’t 
care to continue the seamre. He could see 
throug^i the man, of course : but it was clear 
the fellow knew too much about us to be 
entirely [Tleasant. 

“^Turn up the lights,” I said, and a 
servant turned them. “.Shall I say coffee 
and benedictine ? ” 1 whispered to V’andrift. 

“ By alt means,” he answered. “ Anything 
to keep this fellow from further impertinences ! 
And, 1 say, don’t you think you’d better 
suggest at tlif same time that the men should 
smoke ? hiven these ladies are not above a 
cigarette some of them.” 

’I'here was a sigh of relief. 'I'he lights 
burned Iwightiy. 'I'he Seer for the moment 
retired from business, so to speak. He 
accepttsl a jiartaga with a very good grace, 
sipped his coffee in a corner, ami chatted to 
the lady who had suggested StraflVrrd with 
marked politeness. He was a jiolished 
gentleman. 

Ne.vt morning, in the hall of the hotel, I 
saw Madame I’icardet again, in a neat tailor- 
made travelling dress ; evidently bound for 
the railway-station. 

“ What, off, Madame I’icardet ? ” I cried. 

She smiled, and held out her prettily- 
gloved hand. “ Yes, I’m off,” she answered, 
archly. “ Florence, or Koine, or somewhere. 
I’ve drained Nice dry- like a sucked orange. 
Got all the fun 1 can out of it. .Sow 
I’m,away again to my beloved Italy.” 

But it struck me as odd that, if Italy tvas 
her game, she went by the omnibus which 
takes down to the /mr'/i df /n.w for Paris. 
However, a man of the world aecejits what a 
lady tells him, no matter how improbable; 
and 1 confess, for ten days or so, I thought 
no more about her, or the Seer eith^er. 

At the end of that time, our fortnightly 
pass-book came in from the bank in l ,ondon. 
It is part of my duty, as the millionaire’s 
secretary, to make up this Iviok once a fort¬ 
night, and to compare the cancelled cheques' 
with Sir Ciharles’s counterfoils. t)n this 
particular occasion, 1 iKipjienetl to observe 
what 1 can only descriln; as a very grave dis¬ 
crepancy. In fact, a discreiiancy of ,;^5.ooo. 
On the wrong side, loo. Sir Charles was 
debited with ,^5,000 more than the total 
amount tltat was shown on the counterfoils. 

I examined the book with care. The 
source of the error was obvious. It lay in a 
che(]ue to Self (ir Bearer, for ,;^'5,ooo, signed 
by Sir Charles, and evidently paid across 
the counter iti I/andon, as it bore on its face 
00 stamp or indication of" any other office. 

1 called in my brother-in-law from the 


salon to the study. “ Ixjok here, Charley” 

I said, “there’s a cheque in the book win h 
you haven’t entered.” And I handed it u, 
him without comment, for 1 thought it mi-' - 
have been ,drawn to settle some little loss 
the tipf or at cards, or to make up sou,, 
other affaiv he didn’t desire to mention ; , 
me.' 'I'hese things will happen. 

He looked at it and stan^tl hard. Tb- n 
he pursed up kis mouth and gave a lou;;, 
low- “ Whew ! ” At last he turned it over an- l 
remarked, “I say, .Sey, my boy, vve’ve in; 
been don'e jolly well brown, haven’t we ? 

1 glanceil at the cheque. “How do y( n 
mean ? ” I in(|uired. 

“Why, th'e .Seer,” he replied, still slarinu 
at it ruefully. “ I don’t mind the five thou , 
but to think the fellow should have gammomd - 
the jiair of us like that ■ ignominious, I i .iil 
it ! ” 

“How do you know it's the Seer?’ I 
asked. 

“Look at till' green ink,” he answeiee. 

“ Beside.s, 1 recollect the very shape of Ih- 
last flourish. 1 flourished a bit like that in 
the excitement of the moment, which 1 doiv: 
always do with my regular signature.” 

“ He’s done us,” 1 anstvered, recognising it 
“Hut how' the dickens did he manage to 
transfer it to the cheque ? This looks like 
your own handwriting, Charles, not a devet 
forgery.” 

“ It is," he said. “ I admit it T can’t 
deny it. Only fancy his bamboozling me 
when I was most on my guard 1 I wasn’t to 
be takeiv in liy any of his silly occult tricks 
and catch-words; but it never occurred to 
me he was going to victimize me finamaally 
in this way. I expected attempts at a loan 
or an extortion ; but to collar my signature to 
a blank cheque - atrocious ! ” 

“ How did he manage it?” I asked. 

‘ “ I haven’t the fiiintest conception. I only 
know tho.se are the words 1 wrote. I could 
swear to them anywhere.” 

“ Then you can’t jirotest the chetiue ? ” 

“ Lbifortunately, no; it’s my own true 
signature.” 

AVe went that afternoon without delay to 
see the Chief Commissary of Police at the 
office. He was a gentlemanly Frenchman, 
much less formal and red-tapey than usual, 
and he spoke excellent English, with an 
American accent, having acted, in fact, as a 
detective in New York for about ten years in 
his early manhood. 

“F guess,” he said slowly, after hearing our 
story, “ you’ve been victimized right here by 
Colonel Clay, gentlemen.” 




“Who is C’oloncl Clay?” Sir Cliarles 
asked. 

“ That’s just what ] want to know,” the 
Commissary answered, in his curious 
American-French-Kn,i;lish. “ He is a (,'otonel, 
because he occasionally gives him.stlf a com 
mission ; he is called Colonel Clay, because 
he appears to jiossess an indiarubber face, 
and he can mould it like clay in the hands of 
the potter. Real name, unknoivn. Nation 
ality, equally French awcl English. Address, 
usually Europe. Profession, former maker 
of wax figures to thg Musee Crevin. Age, 
what he chooses. Employs his knowledge to 
mould his own nose and cheeks, with wax 
additions, to the character he desires to 
personate. Aquiline, this time, you sa)'. 
Hein AnythiHg like these photograjihs ? ” 

Fie rummaged in his desk and handed uj 
two. 

■* Not in the least,” Sir Charles answered ; 
“except, perhaps, as to the neck, everything 
here is quite unlike him.” 

“ Then that’s the Colonel! ” the Commi.s- 
sary answered, with decision, ruboing his 
hands in glee. “ Took here,” and he took 
out a pencil and rapidly sketched the ofitline 
of one of the two faces—that of a bland- 
looking 3»oung man, with no expression worth 
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mentioning. “ I’here s the Colonel in his 
■•sii'Tiple disguise. Very good. Now watch 
me; figure to yourself that he adds here a 
tiny jratch of wax to his no.se- an aquiline 
bridge just so; well, you have him right 
there : and the chin, ah, one touch : now, for 
hair, a wig: for complexion, nothing easier: 
that's the [irofile of your rascal, isn’t it?” 

“JCxaelly,” we both murmured. By two 
curves the [jencil, and a shock of false 
hair, the face was transmuted. 

“He had very large eye.s, with very big 
])upils, though, " I objected, looking dose ; 
if and the man' in the photograph here has 
’them small and boiled-fishy.” 

“ That's so,” the Commissary answered. 
“A drop of belladonna expands—and pro¬ 
duces the Seer ; five grains of ofiium contract 
—and give a dead-alive, stupidly-innocent 
aiipearance. Well, you leave this affair to 
me, gentlemen. I’ll see the fun out. 1 
don’t say I’ll catch him for you ; nobody 
ever yet has catight Colonel Clay; but I’ll 
explain how he did the trick; and that ought 
to be consolation enough to a man of your 
means for a trifle of five thousapd ! ” 

“ You are not the conventional French 
office-holdgf, M. le Commissaire,” I ventured 
to interpose. , 
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“ You IxH I” tile Commii3sary replied, and 
drew himself U[> like a T:apUiin of infantry. 

“ Meseieurs,” he eonrinued, in I'reneh, with 
the ntmpst dignity, “1 shall devote the re¬ 
source's of this office to tracing out the crime, 
and, if possible, to elfeetuating the arre.st of 
the culpable.” 

\Ve telegraphed to London, of course, and 
we wrote to the bunk, with a full description 
of the susirected jx-rson. But 1 need hardly 
add that nothing came of it. 

Three days later, the (iommis.sary called 
at our hotel. " Well, gentlemen,” he said, 

“ 1 am glad to say I have discovered erery- 
thing ! ” 

“ W'hsi ? Arrested the Seer ? ” Sir (.'harles 
cried. 

I'hc {'oimnissary drew back, almost 
horrified at the suggestion. 

“ Arrested Colonel Clay ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ A/ii/s, monsieur, we are only human 
Arrested him ? No, not iiuitc. But tracked 
out how he did it. That is alrcarly 
much to unravel Colimel tMay, gentle¬ 

men I ” 

” fVell, whal do you make of it?” .Sir 
Charles asked, crestfallen. 

TIk' Commissary sat down and gloated 
over his discover)'. It was clear a wcll- 
jilatitied crime amused him vasth. “In tin' 
first j'lace, tnonsieur,'' he s;tid, " disabuse 
your mind of the idea that wlieti mon.sTcui* 
vour .secrt'tary went out to letch Schor 
He rrera that night, .Senor Herrera iliiln't 
ktiow to whose rooms lu' was ('oming. (,)uile 
otherwise, in ]ioint of fact. 1 do not doubt 
mysel” th;it Schor Herrera, or Coloin;! Clay 
(call him which you like), t:ame to Nice this 
wittier for no othet pur(>ose than just to 
rob you.” i 

“ But I setit for him," my brothi'r-iti-law 
interposeil. 

“ Yes ; he mnint you to send for him. He 
fori'ed a card, so to sjieak. • If he couldrfi 
do that, 1 giu'ss he would lie a pretty poor 
conjurer. He had a lady of his iiwn- his 
wife, let us say, or his si.ster- stopping here 
at this hotel; a ('ertain .Madanit' I’icardet. 
Through lier, he iiuluccd several ladies of 
your circle to attend his seances. She atid 
they spoke to you about him, and aroused 
your curiosity. \'ou may bet your bottom 
dollar that when he came to this room, he 
came read)' primed and prepared with endless 
facts about both ol you.” 

“ fYhat fjK)ls we have been, Sey,” mv 
brother-in-law exclaimed.. “ 1 see it all now. 
That desigtiing woman sent rqund befor? 
dinner to say 1 tvanted to meet him ; and by 


the time you got there, he was read\ ;,,i 
bamboozling me.” 

“ 1 'hat’s so,” the Commissary answ..i 
“ He had your name ready pSintedon h 
his arms ; ».tid he had made other prep,i; : 
tions cf still greater imiiorlance.” 

‘cYou mean the chetiue. Well, how i; i| 
he get it ? ” 

The Commiss.'iry openeil life door. “( (Hi... 
ill,” he saidi 'And a young man enii uii 
whom we recognised at once as the < li;. i 
clerk in, the Foreign Deparlmcmt of ih< 
Credit Marseillai.s, the principal bank .\i! 
along the Rix'iera. . 

“State wlvat you know of this cheque," u.i 
Commissary said, showing it to him, for \ i 
had handed it over to the police as a jiii 11 
of evidence. 

“About four weeks since-” tbe clrik 

began. 

“ Say ten dais before your seanee, ' li'.', 

('ommissary interpo.sed. 

“ A gentleman with \ery long hair and au 
aquiline nose, dark, strange, and handsoiur. 
called in at my department and asked if I 
could tell him the name of .Sir CluuU- 
X'andrift’s London banker. He s.iid he ha<i 
a sum to ixiyin to your ereilit, and asked ii 
we would forward it for him. 1 told liim u 
was irregular for us to receive the money, a-, 
von had no aceounl with us, luiL that youi 
l.ondoii bankers were I )arby, Itrummorui, 
and Roibenberg, Limited.” 

“ Quite right,” Sir Charles murmured. 

“ Two tlnys later a lady, Madame Thcardet, 
who was' a customer of ours, brought in .i 
good ehc(|iie for three hundred pounds, 
signed by a first-rate name, and asked us to 
pay it in on her behalf to Darb)', Drummond, 
anil Roihewlx-rg’s, and to open a I.ondon 
aci'oimt with them fo'r her. We did so, and 
received in reply a rheque book.” 

“ f rom which this cheque was taken, as I 
learn from the number, by telegram from 
London,” the Commiss.ary put in. “Also, 
that on the same day on which your cheque 
was cashed, Madame Bieafdei, in London, 
withdrew her balance.” 

. “ But how did the fellow get me to sign 
the cheque? ” Sir Charles cried. “ How,.did 
he manage the card trick ? ” 

The Commissary produced a similar card 
from his pocket. “ Was that the sort of 
thing ? 'j he a.sked. 

“ Precisely ! A facsimile.” 

“ 1 thought so. Well, our Colonel, I find, 
bought a packet of such cards, intended for 
admission to a religious function, at a shop in 
the Quai Massdna. He cut out the centre, 




and, see here-” 'I’lie Coininissar)- turned 

it over, and showed a piece of ]'.a]ier pasted 
neatly over the hack ; this he tore oil, and 
there, concealed ivehind it. lay a folded elieque, 
with only the ])laee where the signature shou.ld 
he written showing through on the face which 
the .Seer had presentevl to us. “ J call that 
a neat trick,” the Connnissary *reinarked, 
with professional enjoyment of a really good 
deception. 

“ But he burnt the envelope before my 
eyes,” Sir Charles exclaimed. • 

“ Pooh ! ” the t'fimmissary answered. 
“ What would he he worth as a conjurer, 
anyway, if he couldn^ substitute one envelope 
for another between the table and the fire- 
[il.ace without your noticing it? And Colonel 
Clay, you must remembor, is a prince among 
conjurers.” * 

“ ^Vell, it’s a comfort to know we’ve 
identified our man, and the woman who w?,s 


with him.” .Sir CJharles .said, with a .slight sigh 
of relief. “ The next thing will be, of course, 
you'll follow' them up on these clues in 
I'ihgland and arrest them ?'’ 

The Commissary shrugged his shoulders. 
“Arrest them !” he exclaimed, much amused. 
“.Ml, monsieur, but you are s.angiiinc ! No 
oflicer of justice has ever succeeded in arrest¬ 
ing le Colonel (faouti houc, as we call him in 
P'ronch. He is as slippery ns an eel, that 
man. He wriggles through our fingers. 
Suppost»even we caught him, what could we 
prove ? J ask you. Noliody wlio has seen 
him once can ever swtar to him again in his 
next impersonation. He is iwpDxahh', this 
^;ood Colonel. * On the day wlien I arrest 
him, 1 assure you, monsieur, 1 shall con¬ 
sider myself the smartest [loliceofficer in 
Eurojie.” 

“Well, I shall catch him yet,” Sir ('harles 
an.swered, and relajised into silence. 





N lln'sc tkiys of sensational 
trials and extraordinary oceiir- 
reiu'us, it is strange to look 
l)ack into the Middle Ages and 
note the peeiiliar developments 
of superstition and fancy in 
those remote times. Not only were the 
punishments given cruel and uncouth—the 
crimes themselves 
were often horrible 
beyond belief, and 
in ntost cases the 
witnesses had 
nearly as hard a 
time of it as the 
accused. 

But the horror 
and cruelty of the 
judgments of the 
Middle Ages were 
sometimes lighten¬ 
ed by scenes whi<;h 
seem irresistibly 
comical to us now, 
though at the time 
they were enacted 
in })erfeet good 
faith. .Strange 
criminals some¬ 
times appeared at 
; a mediaeval Bar, 
either in person* or 
, by proxy, to r.eceive 
the punishment of 
their crime,s. In 
France alone there 

f 


were no fewer than ninety-two trials of 
animals recorded between the years 1120 
and 1 y-jo — the last sufferer being an 
unfortunate cow. 

The delinquents were not only those 
animals who had committed direct assaults 
u{x>n humanity. 'Fherc is a kind of justice 
in bringing a bull to trial for goring a man 
to death, or a dog 
for killing a little 
child. But the 
mediicval intellect 
went further, and 
saw malicious in¬ 
tent in any annoy¬ 
ance of men • by 
beasts and insects. 
There was a regular 
course of proce¬ 
dure to be followed, 
and all things were 
done decently and 
in order. 

Fcfr example, in 
cases where a dis¬ 
trict was overrun 
by rats, mjee, 
locusts, fleas, or 
other pests, the 
ordinary course was 
to appoilit an advo¬ 
cate to plead for 
the accused crea¬ 
tures, and then to 
summon them 
publicly ttfiee times 





til appear before the 
( ourt. If they did not 
:!j)pear at the third 
summons, tl?e case was 
tried in their absence; 

;iml if their advocate 
(tmid not make a good 
defence for them, they 
were ordered* to leave 
the country before a 
certain date, under 
jieiialty ’of exorcism. 

I'his penalty was gener- 
,nlly enforced, althaugh, 
astonishing to relate, 
the creatures often 
seemed to become even 
iiiore abundant and 
destructive than ever 
after being exorcised. 

'J'liis, however, was 
always jiut down to the 
power of Satan, and did 
not shake the faith of the peo])le in the least. 

'I’here is, however, an account of some 
leeches who were tried at l.ausanne, in the 


“the leeches in the dock —SENTENCELi !" 

• 

year 1451, who behaWl in a much more 
satisfactory manner. They had been fonpd 
guilty of infesting the country and annoying 
the inhabitants, and a few of them were , 


' ' ' -‘''r-gl 

■ ■' 

caught and brought; 
into caurt to hear the 
Sentence, whi#i wasi 
the usuarordpr to leaw 
the place within three 
days under jtain of. 
exorcism. Whether the 
leeches did not quite 
understand, or whether* 
they were contuma¬ 
cious, does not trans¬ 
pire ; Init it is placed 
u[)on record that they 
ftiiled to depart within 
the jtrescribed limit, 
were exorcise!! with all 
due ceremony, and im- 
medintely commenced 
to die off day after 
day, so that in a little 
time the whole race was 
exterminated. 

A very curious trial 
of rats is recorded to have taken place at Autun 
in the fifteenth century. M. (^hassens^e, an 
advocate of the place, wtis a])pointed to plead 
for them : and very well he 
did it, actually getting his 
clients offi They were 
accused of apjrearing in great 
numbers and annoying the 
town.speople, and were sum¬ 
moned to appear before the 
Court. The first plea of M. 
Cliassensde was that the 
rats w’ere unable to attend 
upon the day named because 
a// of them had been sum¬ 
moned to appear, and as 
some of them were very 
young and others sick and infirm, they : 
retiuired a longer time to prepare for their 
journey. The Court admitted the plea, 
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“SOMK OF THEM WERE VERY YOI NG AND 01 HERS SICK AND INFIRM." 


and granted an 
extension of time. 

Still the rats did 
not appear, and 
their advocate 
brought forward 
another plea. Hu 
declared that his 
clients were ready 
and willing to 
come and were 
only restrained by 
bodily fear. They 
considered the 
,Court was bound 
to protect them as 
they came by its 
order, and there¬ 
fore requested that, 
before they ap¬ 
peared in the open 
streets, the cats of 
the neighbourhood 
should be bound 
over to keep the peace. Th« Court acknow¬ 
ledged the justice of the request; but the' 
townspeople, who were the plaintiffs in the 
action, refused to be responsible for their cats. 
The whole thing reads like some child’s story; 
but the records of Autun bear witness to the 
t, of it. The cause was determined in 
'rifevour of the rats, as they were willing to 
api>car'; and we can only suppose that they 
• "^ere allowed henceforth to pursue their 
I depredations unmolested. It is not men- 
^■fdoned what teward they gave to their 
advocate, rdio certainly deserved well of 
;;:them. ^ 

: ^In, some cases we are tcld,9f creatures 
“Obeying th^ order to leave at once, and 

i?/ ; ', . . V ■■ . ,,, 



marching away in troops in the broad light of 
day ! Some of them committed suicide, 
and plunged by hundreds at a time into the 
sea, sooner than remain to face the exorcism 
of the Church. It is almost a pity that the 
faith of the nineteenth century will not allow 
a trial of the ancient methods upon the 
rabbits in Australia. No advocate would be 
found to plead* for them, the thunders of the 
Church would be launched upon them, and 
always supposing that they saw the thing in 
its true light, they would immediately 
commence dying, like the Lau.sanne leeches, 
or would march in a body to the coast, and 
cast themselves, like the Gadarene swine, 
into the sea. 



“the Ol-a sow ANO HEK LITTLE ONES ACCTSED.' 





-aMmals on trial. 
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Some very small culprits were brought up The old sow was accordingly publicly 
for trial at Sauvigny, in 1457. An old sow in the market-plaCe, and tha little pigs vreiteil 

and her three or four little ones were baought pardoned, and let loose upon thft worid'", 

into cpurt, accused of killing a little child again. * , ' 

and partly eating it SUch instances were There was no S.P.C. in the Middle Ag^ • 



not uncommon in 
the Middle Ages, 
when scavengers 
were unknown and 
vestries were not, 
and when pigs and 
dogs wandered 
aljout the narrow, 
dirty streets of the 
towns in search of 
food, and were 
often ferocious and 
savage creatures. 
The case was 
proved against the 
old sow, and her 
advocate had not a 
word to say on her 
behalf. But, he 
argued, it could not 
be just or right to 
l)unish the youthful 
pigs, who had 
merely followed 
their mother’s bad 
example, and could 
not be expefted 
to know any better. 
Besides, there was 
no*clear proof that 
they had assisted 
at the murder of 
the child, although 
it could not be 
denied that they 
had joined in the 
repast The de¬ 
fence wai accepted. 



Yet, if creatures 
had a bad time of 
it sometimes, at 
others they reached 
.a pitch of honour 
and glory which it 
would be hard to 
equal nowadays. 
As, for example, in ' 
a ceremony which 
used to be enacted 
at.Aix, in Provence, ’ 
on Corpus Christi 
Day. A tom-cat, 
the first that could 
be procured, was 
wrapped in swad¬ 
dling clothes, deco¬ 
rated in divers, 
ways, and placed 
in a shrine to be 
displayed to a 
kneeling and ador- ; 
ing crowd. Incense 
was burnt before;; 
him, flowers werej 
strewn around hiipi 
and, for one day at 
least, he be* 
came the cyfib* 
sure of all eyes. 
But on the 
festival of St 
• John a verjt; 
djliferent scene 
w*as to be ob¬ 
served, when 
numbers of; 
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unhappy cats were thrown into a large fire 
which was lighted by thd priests, and their 
lacrifio? was celebrated by hymns and pro¬ 
cessions of Clergy and people. Perhaps the 
animals who were brought up for regular 
trial had a better time of it than those who 
fell into the hands of the Church ; exorcism 
certainly could not have hiftt as much as 
burning alive. 

One of the strangest of all mediaeval trials 
took place at Basle, 
in 1474, when a cock 
was accused of the dia¬ 
bolical crime of laying 
an'egg. A cock’s egg, 
as every bf)dy knows, 
was a thing most 
eagerly desired by all 
witches and wiztirds, 
and at that lime such 
people were devoutly 
believed in and held in 
general horror. The 
cock, therefore, had no 



chance. By supplying an article which could 
be used for all kinds of wickedness, he was 
clearly an accessory Ix^fore the fact. It was 
of no avail that his advocate aagued ^hat the 
laying of ap egg was an involuntary act, not 
premeditated, and as such ought not to be 
punished. He might have contested tliat 
the action showed distinct originality on 
the part of the cock, arjdo should there 
fore be admired instead of condemned. 

But, whatever his de¬ 
fence, it wa^ unavail¬ 
ing. Public opinion 
was dead against him, 
I'he end of the affair 
was that the unfor¬ 
tunate cock was burnt 
at the stake, and his 
egg with him, as a 
warning to all sorcerers, 
and to such of his kind 
as might be tempted 
to follow his pernicious 
example. 



Heroes of* the Albert Medal*. 


*By L S. I-Ewis. 





HE Albert ^fedll may be de- 
scribeil as a \'ictoria Cross for 
civilians. It was instTtnted by 
a Royal IVarrant, ‘dated the 
7th ,of March, 1866, which 
had reference to one medal 
■•nly, to ije awarded exclusively for gallantry 
11 saving life at sea. 

A subsci|itenl warrant, however, dated lath 
\j)r;i, 1867, re- 
.liked the first war- 
ant, and created 
ostcad two new 
lecorations, .styled 
cspectively “ 'I'he 
Albert Medal of 
he First Class 
11 id “'I'he Albert 
Medal of the 
second Class.” 

I'he medal was 
■xtended to cases 
if gallantry in .sav- 
ng life on land by 
Royal AVarrant 
lilted the jolh of 
.Ajiril, 1877. 

I'he Albert 
Medal of the 
“First Class” con- 
dsts of a gold oval- 
shaped badge, or 
decoration, enam¬ 
elled in dark blue, 
with a monogram 
composed of the 
letters “ V ” and 

‘1A ” interlaotsd. and with an anchor erect in 
gold. The whole is surrounded by a Carter 
in bronze, inscribed in raised letters of gokV 
“,^or Gallantry in Saving Life at Sea,” and 
the nsedal is surmounted by a representation 
of#»e crowtt of thts late Prince Consort. It 
is;}Si(spen«lEid from a dark blue riband, 
a^liliring*r 3-8in. in width, with fr^pr white 
longitudinal stripes. 

■ % Class” Medal is a similar 

enamelled badge, but wsrired <;ntire1y in 
bronze, widi a riband Oi^y : 54 m. «a width, y 

■ I4e 



FIRST CLASK ALltKKT MKD/AL 
“ SEA.” 


have no anchors, and lioth enamel and - 
ribands arc red, instead of blue. TheSe- yi 
decorations arc made by Phillips, of Cock-'.' 
sjiur Street : and it is an interesting fact that 
the man who engraved the inscription on the 
very first medal was also engaged on the very .,y 
latest one. granted. In fact, the ntiiking of 
these medals, which are built up by hand, : 
instead of being struck from a die a.s the 
Vietciria Crosses are, is ptactically left entirely y 
to one family of workmen. 

'I'he great aim of the Ministers w'ho : 
recommend Albert Medal cases to the Queen 
is to keep the standard of gallantry as high : 
as possible ; hence it is that among the few 
typical cases 1 hare been able to select, 
there will lie found sonii; of the subliiUest 
instances of heroic self-sacrifice that the 
world ha.s ever known. 

The very first man to receive this coveted 
decoration was Mr. Samuel Popplestone, 
a Devonshire farmer, whose case was , 
•“Cfazetted ” on the 151!) of June, j866 . 

Here is the story. The .Spirit oj the 
OeeaM, a banjue of .. 
557 ton.s, with a f 
ererv of eighteen f 
hands and twenty^ ; 
four passengUrsy. 
was wrecked ohy i 
the rocks, 4ooj’d9.'y 
to the west of Stati,;; 
Point, Devon, ofli.'y 
Friday, the 23fd > 
of March, iSfitkc 
'Fhe vessel hady 
lieen in a bad ■£; 
for some time jpriyy 
vious to the wreck; y: : 
Several of hef pfewy 
were sick, and tl^Uis 
mates and paSseny v 
gers were trying |e:i' 
work her, whenyfi 
she was csmght ln 
a strong gale friMn’; :- 
the 5bufh-west,;;f; 
and presentJ3r,y 
“dtxMUfcd to d^i'i 

iructic^,” 
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newsfMper men say whej describing a big 
fire. • 

Po[i5>lestotje obsert'ed the peril of the 
vessel, and knew that if she failed to weather 
the- rocks, she must eveDlu.ally be lost and 
every soul with her, unless assistanc;e could 
be rendered from the shore.,, He, therefore, 
dispatched a messenger on one of his own 
horses to 'I'or Cross to rouse the villagers, 
and another mounted messenger to give 
information to the t^oasiguanls. By this 
time tlie vessel had struck on the rocks, and 
began to break up rapidly. M aking a small 
coil of rope, Popiileslone, alone and unaided, 
proceeded nimbly along the storm-swept 
shore, from rock to rock, like a middle aged 
chamois, to get neater the vessel. By this 
time the wind was, technically speaking, 
blowing at “force u,” 
that is, a storm nearly 
equal to a hurricane, 
accompanied hy blind¬ 
ing rain and a s-itry 
heavy and dangerous sea. 

While PopplestOne 
was standing on the roek 

■ hearest to the ship, en¬ 
deavouring to effect a 
communication, he was 
washed off into the swirl¬ 
ing, raging sea ; but, by 

; a great effort on his part, 
and by the help of a re¬ 
turning wave, he regained 
his footing ; • and from 
. ^is perilous position he 
succeetled in saving the 
lives of the mate and 
j of the crew ; after- 
.ijWrds conveying them 
■'beyond the reach of 
daf^er. 

' Now, I diihk I may be j^-rmitled to s.ay 
'•that, beroie as I’opiilestoiie’s action un-. 
j,-doubtedly was, he would not eren receive a 
.. “ Seebpd Class ” medal were he to go through 
the same e.xperience again. The fact is, the 
'•standard of Albert Medal heroism has steadily 
l.ifiset); -and the First Cla® decoration is only 
! granUrd when it is nothing short of a miracle 
the hero escafais with his own life, 
f But perhaps I can illustrate my meaning 
; better by turning to a most weird and extra- 

■ ordintiry case, whose details would seem to 
, be caUed from the pages of JuleS Verne, 

instead of the official records that, have Ireen 
; placed at my di.sp<rsal. 


MtchelV cai^ntet; j, Williaai'^^ S tail 
mttker ; and Charles Wilsmi, A.B., formerl-v 
seamtn of the Canfirence, of Bristol. 

Oh the 9th May,^1:877, Canfe^mce, thc 

Avmmore, tind twenty-five or thirty other 
vessels'werg lying at anchor off the village of 
Hua/iillos, alx)ut 300yds. from the shore, 
loading with guano by means of )ighi.'i,s. 
The village ilse,lf consisted ‘of about ejne 
hundred woryden houses, perched upon a 
very precipitous ridge, about 30ft. above the 
sea level. < Immediately behind the moun 
tains rise jirecipitou.sly to a height of 5,ooofi. 
To reach the guano, about Soft, up the 
mountain, a sig-zag path had been made. 

According to the statement of Captain 
Ceorge Williams, late master of the Con 
fi’re/Kf, a severe sh<wk of earth<)uake w.-is felt 
about 8.30 p.m., tin 
weather being dark and 
gloomy and the .sea 
strangely calm. I'hcrc- 
was a searpiake as well 
as an earthciuake. M'he 
.ship was found to he 
shaking .so much that 
the masts and yards 
seemed about to tumble 
down, and the stern 
moorings parted. M’he 
seismicdisturhnnce lasted 
several minutes, and was 
followed hy a tremendous 
commotion in the sea, 
forming whirlpools and 
aqueous mountains that 
threatened to fall u[x>n 
and bury the ships. The 
noise of the earthquake, 
as it shook the moun¬ 
tains, was perfectly 
appalling. Monstrous 
bouldcr.s of meteoric* iron rolled down 
the precipitous sides, and, striking against 
cadi other, emitted sparks and flames of fire; 
while the cries of the guano-diggers higher up 
the mountains increased th-j indescribabie 
horror of a scene truly calculated to deStiPy 
rile nerve of the bravest on earth,'.- 
earthquake was followed by three diStirct;: 
tidal waves,' which rolled in at inteyv^li , 
aliout ten minutes, rising about 50ft,, as: 
by marks on the shore, and causing many 
vessels to break their moorings and drag 
their anchors. AVhat is more, the village m 
Huapillos was practically wiped out, ^ 
AVbile air kinds of dreadful tbirtgs were in 
The Albert Medal of the “'Se'' jnd Cksa’A progress onfsbomr t^ unfortunate 
was, in Marcbj 1878, conferred upon john came in for a Ic^ i^ knocking about Ali the , 
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''HEitOES OF TEE ALBERT MkBAl. $js ‘ 

• his crew to qmn the 
bfjjit. ^ter some 
tion MitcheJl,- Stewai^ 
and Wilson voluuteereC: 
their services. They 
rowed away into the in- 
ten.se darkness, and afer 
some lime succeeded ih' 
finding and rescuing the' 
maste^r of ihe Awnmii^'X 
and liis child, togetfe 
with the .second and third 
offic.er.s and an able 
seaman. 

I'orninately, 4liere w.ts, 
no further tidal wave ; and 
wlien the boat returned 
to the C<»ifiri:na\ the dis¬ 
turbance o( the sea had 
con.siderahly ali.ated, and 
the rest of the cresv were 
about to ab.indon the. 
barque in their othet 
boat, the Omfercttce being 
then close on the rocks, 
with her stern and bows 
knocked in. Both Ijoats 
then rowed atxrut until 
four o’clot^k in tlie niorrt-: 
ing of the joth of May^ 

“ A TKKMUM.oi.'s o.MMoiu.M i.-j-niK sK^'' rettimiiig to the shore, 

later on, when they,. 

other vessels, if I may say so, seemed to saw their ship for the la.st time strike thd; 
blame her for c.ausing tlii.s frightful pande- rocks and then heave over and sink. I'hd 
monium on sea .and land, and so ciiinmenced master was told she had struck' several tin,r« 
to drive against her with great force and sur- during the night, the , fire caused by tfid 
prising persi.stency. I'he first tidal wave imp.net between the iron liows and the rocks 
drove two vessels across the bows of the having Itecn .seen flashing by the crews jcif 
ConfereniXy carrying aw’ay the bowsprit and some of the other vessels. 
jibbooro. The secon (4 wave carried away her Altogether, about four vessels were totallj?, 
starboard bower chains, and at the same time wrecked that terrible night at Huanillos ; fiy^' 
the American vc.ssel Geneva, carrying 2,4»o were uninjured from luring moored fratsidjft 
tons of guano, was Briven against her fore- die others; and all the rest were morec^ 
rigging, damaging her severely. The Con- • fess d.aniaged. Khimerous lives were lost ; 

then commenced to drift tow.nrds tlie A very different pasc was the Rotherharti 
rocks; but tli &c»rw was upon her again, Main sinking shaft accident, for heroism ik; 
cutting her dms'ti amidships, four or five connection with which Ambrose Clarke and; 
pknli bfetow tb^ Robert Drabble each received the Second 

vessel, which provefl Class Albert Medal, 
bhe A^itimre, was seen for a moment This extraordinary case w.iis brou^t ftjj* 
at a furtous rate across ward by Mr. Frank N. Wardell, H.Mj 

■■"^' Ca'^rtnee. Almost immediately her Inspector of Mines for that district. Mr. 

and the cries of Wardell, in his ref»ort to the then Hoitac 
’ people ^ Secretary, Mr. Matthews, says that in ibi? 

the btber ships, beycmd the pOwer of human whole, of his experience this act of tiravery 
contr^. where dashing hither -and thither and courage has never been suf^assed. He 
like toad (jreatures. The sea was a confused also states thto Clarke has previously saved 
itod turbulent raaelstroin, and yet the toaster ’si* or S(;yoto«>tner 

of the Canfyrettce called for volunteers from The details of the gpddent an! as follows t 
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loadexl, and in this he was drawn to the sur 
face. There were steam pipes in the shaft m 
connrt;tion with the donkey-engine, and the 
falling scaffold broke one of theie, filling the 
.shaft with .stxilding steam. 

When Clarke heard the uproar, he inimf^ 
diatejy ran across to the top of hfo. 2 sinkiti^t 
shaft, a few yards aw.ay, and told the man in 
charge there that something* dreadful ha[l 
happened in No! i, so that he had beiUr 
draw hi;^^ men out of No. 2 shaft at once. 
Clarke thep rushed back to his post?and w.is 
just in time to see Scattergood emerge from 
the .steaming inferno. V'ithout waiting tn 
ask any ijuesUons, Clarke asked Scattergooi.l 
if he would go down with him, but tlu; 
unfortunate man was too confused and 
shaken to think of anything. Clarke immedi 
ately went down by himself-- down into the 
hot, Idinding steam, still escaping with a 
shrill, continuous .s( ream. When the solitary 
lu'roic riscut'r got to the place where the 
scafl'old had hung, he found one man, Robert 
Drabble, sus|)ended in the .shaft in a 
peculiarly horrible manner. Drabble had 
evidently fallen head downwards, but had 
been caught by the book of the grappling 
chain, which hifd entered the fleshy ))art of 
Iris leg, tearing it down to liis hoot, and fixing 
On the 7th of July, iSoi, an accident itself there. I he |)oint o( the hook had 
occurred in the sinking shaft of tin,- Kotljpr-^ 
ham Main, situate netir Rotherham, Yorks, 
the proixirty of Messrs. John brown and Co. 

■ This mishap resulted in the tle.Uhs of four 
persons and fho eiscape of four others, all of 
them, however, more or less injured. Scalfold- 
• ing was suspended in the shaft, 210ft. from 
: the surface, and about ooft. from the bottom, 
by means of four chains, which were secured 
to four staples fixed in the shaft!’ There 
was a depth of 11 ft. of water standing in the 
bottom of the shaft, immediately hclow the 
Sinkers were engagqd in removing 
I'tbc sheeting-bores in the shaft for the pur! > 

‘pose of putting in brick walling ; and, at 
ten o’clock on the night of the 7th July, 
eight men went down on to tire scaffold. 

Ambrose Clarke, the master sinker, remained 
labove, directing these men. He never left 
his post until 10.45 p.m., when he heard a 
hoise below, but was ignorant of what had 
happened, 

' What Aiirf happened was this. One of the 
ijS^ples to which, the supjiorting chains were 
tittached suddenly liroke, whereupon the 
j SCaffolditig tHted, throwing all the men off. 

One of them, Scattergood oy name, managed 
. to get hold of the “ hbppit,” oS- ie*»n hucket,’ 
into which <the shiiltipg-bmrds were being 
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;ii taall)' penetrated the foot also and cotne 
.lit at the sole. All the other men had fallen 
!,) the bottom. Thus Drabble was hinging 
Ski; a'leg of*mutton on ^ hook, head down- 
(v.nds in the darkness, the btood pouring 
‘roin his tcrriljle flesh wound, ajid With his 
liands on some fencing belonging t«t the 
donkey-engine. 

When Clarlie arrived at, this jiart of the 
shaft, some five or seven minufbs had elapsed 
since llie accident, and Drabble was calling 
feebly fdr help. On reaching him, Clarke 
said, “ Now, then, let me heave yon into the 
‘ hoppit,’” to which the siifTering hero replied, 

“ Not yet. Oo down below, and look after 
my males in the wafer: I can hang a few 
minutes longer, I think.” 

I'hereuiion Clarke went to the bottom and 
resimcd one man, Lovell, out of the water, 
and lifted him into the “ lioptiit.” At this 
time Drabble shouted from above th.at he 
w.is going to fall, so (,'larke at once ascended 
to him, and tried to cut llie hook out of liis 
hoot, but could not suci'eed. He then ])ut 
his arm round the man’s leg and lifted him 
bodily up, whereupon the hook l ameout, and 
Drabble was salely dejtosited in the “ho|)- 
).it.” 

.Subseipjenlly Clarke went down again 
and resciuxl another man named llcadslcy, 
who w.is hanging over a stay just above 
the water with both legs brokim. No 
more men could lie found, so (jlarke 
went to the surface with tiic three men 
he had saved. He afterwards weijt down a 
third time, and with the assistanci; of volun¬ 
teers, succeeded in' recovering the dead 
bodies of the remaining four men from the 
water at the bottom of the shaft. 

The medals were pQ.\scnted fo Clarke and 
Drabble by the Duke of Norfolk at a 
crowded .and enthusiastic meeting. • 

A terrible Storybf the .Sea ” attaches to 
the presentation of the “ Second Class ” 
Albert Medal to Mr. David Webster, some 
time second mate of the barque Arnuan, of 
Greenock, himSKlf residing at Broughty Lerry, 
Dundee. 

'The Arnuan, yfhiUt on a voyage frofh 
Shields to Bombay, with a cargo of coals, 
took fire, owing to the sl>ptnaneous combus¬ 
tion of lier cargo; and on the 17th of 
Febhiary„;i894, she was abandoned by her 
crew, who then took to their l»,ats and 
endeavoured to make for tlie Maidive 
Islands. The'boats kept convpariy until the 
20tb of Jihat month, wljen, finding the 
ctirrentfe too -strong, it was agreed*to sqjarate, 
after dividitig the scinty ptovisiohs. 
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The master, in^ommand of the long-boat, 
then made ^for Cochin; wlfile the mate, itt .' 
charge of the gig, antf the second mfte (Mr. 
David Wetister), in charge of tho pinnace,"' 
.with four of the crew (three men and a boy), ,■ 
made for the Maidive Islands. 

After two da^’s, Webster's boat was injured ,1 
by a lieavy sea, and could not keep up with; 
the gig, which was lost sight of. From this f‘i 
time the pinnace was kept working to wind- ' 
wartl until the 9th of Marcli, by which dajf ;.y’ 
the. water and provisions hatl been entirely ;, 
consumed, and the outlook was iH>t oheerful. 
Soon after this, things looked so black th,at 
the crew cast lots to see which of ihcan should 
be killed, in order to |)rovide food for the 
others. 'I'he lot fell uinm the ship’s boy, 
Horner ; but Webslcr, wlio had becni asleei), 
awoke in time to save the boy’s lift:, and 
prevent a c.annibal feast upon the high seas, 
.After dark an attempt was made to kill 
Wcb.sler liimst.df, but the i.>oy, Horner, awoke 
him ju.st in lime to save him.scif a beautiful 
instance of one. good turn deserving, and 
receiving, anotlier. 

The following day Wcfisler fell asleeji.he 

had to pass the time somehow- and was 
awoke, by the struggles of the crew for the 
])ossession of his gun : it w.as again their 
amiable intentifin to make a meal of the , 
,he»)ic mate. Two hours later the famished ; 
crew recominenct'd o|ierations on Horner, ’ 
but once more they were prevented by 
the detc'rnrined conduct of \Vcbster, who 1 
threatened to shoot and throw overboard 
the first man who laid liands upon the boy. ,1 

'I'hc next (lay one of the crew tried to sink ; 
the boat, but Webster mastered him and 
prevented further mischief. Two days latef y; 
the samtf despcraf(; niah again tried to souttife; 1' 
the craft, and failing this he aHaok(^<i poor 
Horner, whose string of escaiies would bft 
incredible wer^ it not placed beyond the 
• shadow of doubt by the official papers. The y; 
boy’s Latest assailan^ was instantly shot at by ’ 
Webster, and would certainly have iK-en killcis ^ 
had not the cap of the mate’s gun missed fir(S, 
Soon after this incident a binJ flew over the 
boat, and Webster, putting a fresh cap on his ■. 
gun, sliot at and killed it; whereupon it was 
immediately seized and devoured by the 
starving men.bones, feathers, and all. 

During the next five days the crew were 
quieter, subsisting mainly oi\ barn.acles that ’y 
h.ad attached thera.selvcs to the bottom of , 
the boat, and sea ■ blubber foi* which they ;; 
dived. The follownng day .some of the men ■ 
'Itecarae diirious. One of them lay down y 
exhtitisttsd at the bog:om of tht: boat, when 
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his compamon, scenting ,a tneaV at once 
smote him on the head witK an iron belaying 
pin* cutting him badly.‘ Horrible as it seems, 
the blood which flowed from the wound was 
caught in a tin, and drank by the siifTerer 
himself and two of his companions. After 
this, doubtless feeling greajly invigorated, 
they fought and bit each other, only desisting 
when completely exhausted; they recom¬ 
menced the mad niel(5e, however, at the 
earliest po.ssible moment, the hoy, Horner, 
quietly keeping watch all the while with his 
protector, Webster. 

On the thirty-first day in the boat llye 
unfortiin:ae feliow.s were picked up 600 
miles from land by 
the ship City of Man¬ 
chester: they were 
very kindly treated, 
as you may imagine, 
and taken to Calcutta. 

Webster, by his con¬ 
duct, was undoubtedly 
the means of saving 
the lives of all in the 
boat. 

Sergeant Cole, the 
next recipient of a 
.. First Class Medal, en¬ 
countered a peril as 
' great as mortal man 
.could be calleti upon 
confront. He came 
'■' 'to these offices and 
told his own story 
- with the modesty of 
■a true hero. 

It. seems that on 
<1, January 24th, 1885, 
two o’clock in the 
.■ afternoon, Police- 
'*■ coqi^table Cole (as he 
.Ibe'ii; was) was on 
; dnty in the crypt of 
the .Houses of Parlia- 
^ 'iTHenfc At this time 
'..the dynamite scare was at its height, and 
; alt police officers were warned daily by their 

V 6Ui>enors to be on the alert for suspicious 

V .charactiCTs with bags and parcels. Cole had 
!■, jiiist gone his rounds at the top of the stair- 

cast^ and had descended, when two lady 
■ visitors to the Hoirses of Parliartrent came to 
--him in a state of subdued anxiety, and 
exclaimed ; ’‘Policeman, there’s one of your 
; mats on fire^."’ Cole made no answer, btk . 


and which spot he had passed less than a 
niinutepreviously. /sa: 

'i'Ws gallant officer is able td this day to 
give the minutest d^cription of’the appalling 
sight that i/ret his fascinated gaze. The 
thing t'nat was lying on the ground, and 
which the ladies took to be a mat, was a pad 
of oily felt, about 2ft. long and i8in. wide. 
It contained sixteen pockets, a'nd in each was 
a cake of dynamite, covered with paper of .a 
peculiar hue, and kept in its place by a piece 
of bent wire. In the centre were the 
detonator and fuse; and from the latter shot 
a little column of fire in spasmodic jerks, 
after the manner of a squib. The pad was 
fitted with boot¬ 
webbing and buttons, 
evidcnliy designed to 
be buttoned round 
the miscreant’s waist, 
beneath his overcoat. 

'I he moment Cole .saw 
this “ pad ” he realized 
its awful import. 

“(iood Cod, it’s 
dynamite !” he 
screamed. “Clear 
out ;get away.” There 
were not many people 
to get away, except 
his two terrified infor¬ 
mants and a few stray 
visitors; but they 
“ cleared out ” with 
amazing alacrity. 
.Stooping down, the 
constable tried to 
pinch the fuse out 
from the centre, but 
could not succeed. 
He then folded tl^ 
pad in two and, tak^ 
itig it up, lie jq»ed 
swiftly into W^t* 
minster Hall, iHit la 
' . 'a few sqpp.ndii.la'%w; 

development had taken place* 'Fhelufe hh’d 
evidently bnrnt lowland st‘t lifts, 
parts of the pad, which began > 
causing a quantity of oily, pitchy matterrfo 
run down on to the officer’s hands. Cole 
immediately dropped the thing, and here his 
story ends; ’’ 1 bnly remember a^reat flash 
of light,'! he said; “ no sound—nothing! 

^he sequd is Weil knowm to Coiond Sir 
\^i.Ms^ Ma|eodie and Sir Frederick Abel. 



KX-PV>LlCl£ Sli*t«KANT COt.lC 

ifif Ikb^nham i^nNPiHtnteulfc. 


immediately went to the ‘bottom of the stair- The, tteamite e^ the momerrt it 

cose, which was just round ii fSght curve, touebeo tbd floor. T A great gap was blown in 
only a few f«et,'rrpm;wbere-.b&;,wajs,;Ktending,,.;'''.iho,*(!S|Sd}fopbOT;i*3f:W 
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tating poor &l® inlcy tbe'te beneath, must infallibly ha%.^ wrought terrific Haype! 5*i 

which was about 14ft- deep. The^lai^e the Palace,of Westijiinstei^ had rt^t 

stained- gla^. window, too, at the St. removed the pad from the spot where it waia 

Stephen’s end of the Hail, was drawn in by placed. The clock at the top of'the stair-" 

the concussion and shattered* to piece.s. c.ase leading into St. Sttphen’.s Hall stopped 



“ 1 ONl.Y RKMEMllER A OKKAT VLASH OE LUiUT.” 


When the unfortunate man was found he 
had not a vestige of clothing upon him. 
His boots, however, were intact. When 
the debris w'as sifted, the constable’s 
iK'lt turned up in four pieces, but not an 
atom of bis helmet. His uniform, however, 
was found here and there in fragmentary 
strips. The iteroic officer’s bodv had literally 
to be dug out from bepeath the'* huge masses 
of stone that had fallen through. He had 
sustained frightful injuries. His skull was 
broken, so also wefe four ribs ; and his 
internal injuries were of a peeuli.arly horrible 
nature. Moriwcr, he Ijccame stone deaf. 

But, yPu will ask, how did (’ole know it 
was dynamite?* Well, about two months 
l)efore this outrage a bag of dynamite had 
been ibund 4trthe back of Nelson’s Column* 
in‘Trafalgar Square, and the same evening 
PoUce-Constable Cole was shown some of 
the cakes, probably for his future guidance 
in such m&ttCrs. * 

hovered between life and death for 
months; Td this day he suffers from periodi¬ 
cal disorders in his head (especially dHring 
the winter, months); and he is^ obliged to 
wear elaijorate surgical appliances. 

A^prding, to;:’^ (he explosioh 


o « 

at exactly eight minutes past two ; nnd — 
mirabUe dklu —another dynamite explosion 
occurred at the Tower of LoiuJon at the . 
very same moment. Burton was the author 
of the Westminster Hall outrage, and 
Cunningham of the explosion at the 
Tower; both were sentenced by Mr. Justice 
Hawkins to penal servitude for the term 
of their natural lives. 'I’he Albert Medal 
was presented to Sergeant ("ole by pie. 
then Home Secretary, Sir William Haraiurt, 
{pmost on the Vdsry spot where the explosion 
“took place, and in the presetx e of a great , 
representative galhejing of the MetropoUtah 
J'oliee. 

Another “First (,'lass man ”i.s ("aptain Pete 
Sharp, whose photograph is rejiroduCed on C 
the next page. He is, or was, master of the * 
Annabella Clark, of Ardrossan. The story : > 
is as follows 

Ori the 20th of November, 1878, at aboUt 
5.45 in the evening, a fire suclderjly broke out 
on board the French ship MHame, which was 
lying in the River Adour, at Boucan, near 
Bayonne, loaded with 500 barrels of petro¬ 
leum, of whiejj forty were on deck. Itie’ , 
“Miktnie tet^thirty mfetres from the quay df; 
the port. Her a-pw consisted offfour mCn. ; 




from the ^ scoii'hirig t,; 

the Mi:lanic-*^t what remainetl 
of her~but nevertheless he bad 
sustained (Vbry severe injuries 
it was at first feared that In- 
.would lose the sight of ou.- 
eyc, and McIntosh the use o{ 
his hands. Captain Siiarp’s far. 
■was .dreadfully disfigured, bui. 
rather than put his owners ti- 
any expense he refused to go 
r into hospital, as -he was ,ailviM;(i 
to do, iiml put to sea almo.st .a, 
once, hound for Seville. 

dVhile txrnsulting the records 
at the Government Offices, I wa i 
somewhat puzzled to read thru 
the (^)ueen had been graciouslv 
pleased to confer the Ailier; 
Medal ol the First Glass (sii 
Faral.iani, Seedie 'J’indal, serving, 
in ll.M. shi|(, the ivi/d .Swan. 

I havt; since learnt that “Seedie" 
is the generic twine, given to 
certain least African native 
“boys,” while “I'indal ” was the 
name given to the boatswain’.s 
niafc. 

'I’lie JlV/d .Swan chanced to 
be off the coast of Mozambique 
in the year iSSo, charged with 
the overhauling of slave dhows. 
On the Slh of .August the vc.ssel 
mmihered among her crew a 
Inuriediatcly afiiT the fire was noticed, an fugitite i^ave boy, named Farcjallah ; and 
awful mas.s of flame shot up from the niaiii at ii-45 on that day several of the 
Iratch, and the vessel quivered from stem to Seedies were going on shore to wash 
stern from the explosion of some of the their clothes, when a flannel garment belong- 
'barrels. Her seams at once opened, and ing to Farejallah fell into the water. The boy 
y the. blazing petroleum poured oiiP into the was ordered to go into the punt to pick up the 
'.river, spreading a belt of fire all round the flannel, but instead of doing this he weint on 
.ship; in otlier words, not only was the t* a landing-stage alongside and then dived 
' Miia/tic herself a raging lipnaee, but the into the sea. I'he' licuVenant it) charge was 
jcfiver all round her was also on. fire. 'rhe<. immediately afterwards heard calling loudly 
TOa-ster and a seaman jumped overboartl, but for a rifle; and it was then seen that a 
the mate remained, .hoping to save his monstrous shark had just glided under the 
seSn,. who was lying helpless under some black boy in the water and seizerl him by 
' .heavy furnituro that had fitllen upon him. the leg, dragging him down, struggling, for 
■ Captain Peter Sharp, whose vessel was about .si.v feet. It is here neces,<iary to exjjlain 
,/ lying close by in the river, .some 80 yds. that the smallest detail of tiife awful afotr 
-iroB) the Afi’/ame, at once put off in was perfectly visible from the deck of the 
a small dingey to the mate’s assistance, warsltip, so beautifully smooth and clear 
accompanied by a seaman named John was the sea. When Farejallah tpse to the 
McIntosh. These two propellfed their jmat surface it was seen tliat his leg had been 
' ■ throiigb the blazing fiver to the doomed liitten off at the knee, and tte water 
ves.set, picked up the seamen, who had by ar()U"dvwas tinged with blooVJ. The mon- 
this tin)c jumiK-sl overboard, and also took qster again .turned on its .side,J and coming 
thd. mate into their own boat, -“'rite rescit® wp once -nfpre under the unfortunate slave, 
aocomplish^dj Captaui .Sharp , hurried away ,fragged him %wst: .another feet, tearing 
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off his remaining 
log and part of 
the thigh. On 
I'arejallah fising 
to the surface this 
time, closely fol¬ 
lowed by the 
shark, the Seedie 
I'indal, FarahlJini, 
jumped from the 



■■ THKIK JlUrtT IHKOIOH tUfc, IlLAiiiNt; KIVEK. 
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netting into the water and brought the 
unfortunate l)oy to the surface, swimming 
with him until the punt was reached. 

The captain of the H- 7 /d Sjvan states in 
his report that what makes this a peculiarly 
gallant deed is the fact that I'arabani .saw the 
whole of the horrid catastrophe from the 
first seizure of the boy : and,* furthermore, 
that when he jum])ed iftto the water, not only 
the attacking shark, but three other monstrcips 
and fearful brutes were .seen close to the ship, 
attracted, no doubt, by the blood. 

One authority, who knows the spot very 
well, says that h'arabani’s escape was little 
short of a mfrafle. The same distingui5he<l 
officer adds that the sharks at this place have 
been known to capsize the native canoes; 
aryl he never knew anything thrown into the 
water that had not been immediately torn to 
pieces by enormous ground sharks. 

The .senior officer in charge of the station. 
Admiral Jbnes, recommend^ the granting of 
a pecuniary reward in this case, in addition 
to the medal, "Sagaciously pointing oiy that 
the latter would not be so thoroughly appre¬ 
ciated by 'the recipient or understood by the 
other S€ediesi 
■''yot.xi.-se; * ■ 


, ■ The account-of";,'' 1^1 

preserrtation of tbej 
nledal is, dateS 
Zanzibar, Januaiy 
1881. The officer - 
trusted with this dhf^ | 
issued a general wftinn 4 ; 
to the ships assemble^,!' 
at Zanzibar; and heS 
proceeded on the morH-: 
ing of the 20th of t 
January on board the;j 
li'i/d Srvan. He then : 
assembled the Seedies 
of that ship together, 
with those of the 
London i.x\& Ruby^ ? 
and as many 
officers and men 
as could be 
, spared. The- 
> medal was then 
publicly presented 
to F'arabani, to¬ 
gether with the 
• additional grant of 
^20. The Royal 
Warrant was read 
,and explained to , 
him ; and he re¬ 
quested that' his 
grateful thanks 
might be conveyed to Her Majesty for' 
the high lionour conferred on him, and to 
the Board of Trade for their handsome; 
present. At the conclusion of the proceed¬ 
ings three cheers were given for Farabani, tfrho 
signed his mark to the usual receipt fortn, . 
Unfortunately, the slave boy, Farejallah, died;' 
at threes'o’clock p.m. on the 8th of Auguifb 
1880, in the Military Hospital, Mozambique, 
where lie had been removed; he only 
lingered a few hours after the dreadful 
..^occurrence. ' ■ 

The photograph next reproduced is that 0^' 
Miss Hannah Rosbotham, the only lady 
has ever received the Albert Medal. TbiS' 
lady w'as, and still is, assistant schoolmistne^;: 
at the .Sutton National Schools, St Heleifli; : 
I^ancashire. On the 14th October, 1881, the 
stone belfry of the schools was blown down 
during a terrific gale of wind, and fell througn 
the roof into the infant schoolroom, where 
neyly 200 children were assembled, causing 
the death of one and injuring many others,; 
The moment this mass of masonry had falti^ 
the schoolroom and its gallery were filled with’ 
stoiJds; slajigs,*tand timber. Whilst others fled; 

for safety, 
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of the accident was teacliing elsewhere, de¬ 
liberately went i!i among the fallijig mass and 
clouds of dust and, wliile fully conscious of 
the extreme danger to which she was exposed, 
remained on the spot 
until every child had 
been placed in safety. 

At the imminent ri.sk 
’ of her own life, this 
heroine of twenty-three 
removed four infants 
who were partially 
covered with the tfiVra, 
and also rescued there¬ 
from a iittle girl, who 
was completely buried, 
and who must inevit¬ 
ably have been suf¬ 
focated had not such 
gallantry been dis¬ 
played. 

1 extract the follow¬ 
ing from the report of 
Mr. James Plews, head 
master of the Hoys’ 

School at Sutton, 
which report is dated 
Not«ml)er 22 nd, 

:88i 

“When the accident 
happened a complete 
panic seized the Itojs, 
and all rushed to the 
t^oor. After seeing the 
door cleared* and the 
. boys in a fair way of getting out, I left them 
to the care of the assistants, and made my 
way at once to the infant school. I found 
■ the door completely blocketl with the 
mass of children, some on the floor and 
1 others climbing over them, but all wildly 
' trying to get out. I at once cleared 
: the door, j)as.sed the children out un- 
; injured, and then went into the school. 
found the room filled with a cloud of dust, 
and saw through it Miss flannah Rosbothain, 
then in the act of clearing away the slates 



MISS HANNAH ROSliOTHAM. 

(Tlic Otily Laily Recipient of an Allwrt Medal.) 
Fi'omu I%>f4}hy rtindi/Hf, 


and timber and lifting out of the wreck a 
little girl, completely .covered with slatrs 
timber, bricks, and broken plaster. All tlii.s 
time, and indeed after I went !o her assist- 
ance, slates and brokt n 
pieces of rafter con 
tinued to fall; but 
this was, in my opinion, 
only the smallest pan 
of the danger, as 1 and 
those with me fullv 
expected thafthe g.ilc, 
obtaining acce-ss at tin- 
holt in the root, 
would carry the latter 
completely away, and 
d;rive in the gabir 
w^l upon the gallerv. 
'I'his was not a case 
of a woman who, being 
in peril with the 
children, instinctively 
seizes one ol them and 
ru.shes out of danger. 
Miss Kosbotham was 
teaching a class at the 
time of the accident 
some distance from 
the place where the 
stone fell, itnd must 
have gone delibeiately 
into the cloud of dust 
and among the falling 
dl'hris, and, what is 
g more, stayed there until 

she was convinced that all the little ones 
were out of danger.” 

After this occurrence, the people in the 
neighbourhood, desiring to mark their 
appreciation” of Miss Rosbotham’s conduct, 
subscribed and raisetf about ;^i 3 , with which 
it was intended to purchase for her some 
useful present. Mr. James Plews writes to 
say that he is still the head master of the 
Boys’ School, and Miss Rosbotham also 
remains assistant mistress: but she is now 
Mrs. James Parr. „ 






From Behind the Speakers Chair. * 


, XXIX. 

(viewed in Hl’NRV W. U’CY.), 


THE new invasion of tlie Soudan 
UN- recalls to old’msniber.s of the 
CONVINCED. House of taammons ineinories of 
„ the sad weeks and ^^nionths ol 
i levcn years ago, when the days passed and 
resembled each other, inasmuch as tlu-y 
brought sorrowful news from thjp far-off desert. 
One of the home stories in which comedy 
relieved tragedy is about the Duke of 
Devonshire, at that time Lord Hartington, 
Secretary of State for War in Mr. (llad- 
stone’s Ministry. There had been one of 
the innumerable debates on the ICgyptian 
(Ktlicy of the Ciovernment, 
to which l.,ord Hartington 


This throws a strange light on the' 
problem of how we are governed. To say 
that the fateful expedition of (iordon was 
arranged in an interval of a (luadrille is 
doubtless only a picturesque way of putting 
the fact. It nevertheless clearly means that 
l .ord (iranvillc, then Foreign Secretary, met, 
under the hospitable roof of BaronT'erdinand 
Rothschild, Sir Charles Dilkc, at the time of 
the occupation of ligypt Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and though in 1884 at the 
Local Covernment Board, an authority 
on the Egyptian cpiestion; that the two 
Ministers talked over the 
suggestion that Cordon 


contributed a long and 
weighty speech, justifying 
the action of his colleagues 
and himself. 

“ A most convincing 
speech,” said a Liberal 
member, who had been a 
little lukewarm in support 
of his leaders. 

“ I wish I had convinced 
myself,” said Lord Harting¬ 


ton, repressing a yawn. 


HOW 
GORDON 
WENT TO 
KHARTOUM. 


A notable fea¬ 
ture in the first 
debate of the 
current Session 
on the new' 


movement on Dongola'was 
the speech of Sir Charles 
Dilke. It Avas a, well- 


reasoned indictment of the 


action of the Government, 


a demonstration alike of 



.should be sent to Khar¬ 
toum ; that they agreed in 
approving it, and that 
forthwith Lord Granville 
placed himself in commu- 
nication with General 
Gordon. 

Where the maiwel comes 
in is in knowledge that so 
momentous a stet), involv¬ 
ing as the event proved 
the expenditure of millions 
of money and thousands 
of lives, should have been 
settled, not in Cabinet 
Council, but upon the 
authority of the Minister 
within who.se department 
the question fell. The Man 
in the Street jiaces his 
favourite thoroughfare 
secure in the belief that 
ihere arc from fourteen to 


the uselessnSss, and the 
danger of the expedition. 

A member of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet from 
1880 to 1885, who from the Front Opposition 
Bench listened to this speech, told me he 
heard it with amazement. 

“ Dilke,” he said, “ was largely responsible 
for sending Gordon to Khartoum, apd for all 
that followed thereupon. Granville and he 
settled the whole business in the pauses of a 
quadrille at Waddesdon, the rest ot the 
Cabinet kwowing nothing about it till Gordon 
had received his orders.” 


eighteen seasoned states¬ 
men accustomed to meet 
. at stated intervals in Cabinet Council, where, 
after mature deliberation, steps fraught with 
importance to the Empire are decided upon. 
To learn that in a pause, whether in a polka 
or a quadrille, the very existence of the 
Empire may be staked, invests our Govern¬ 
ment with fresh and painful interest. 

It is not quite accurate to,, describe the 
sensation as new. ■ In the «rly days of the 
present ye^r, »when trouble blazed forth in 
the Transvaal, it was a matter, of common; 
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knowledge that the Cabinet 
did not hold regular meetings. 

Mr. CKamber)ain occa'^sionally 
called in *a friendly way on 
Lord Salisbury, and went back 
to the Colonial Office to dis¬ 
patch critical messages to thf 
Cape. It was said at the time 
'of the famous de.si)atch in 
which the Colonial Secretary 
suggested to President Kruger 
the adoption of flome Rule as 
the only jwssible panacea for 
unrest at Johannesburg, his 
colleague.s in the Cabinet were 
made aware of its ])urport only 
when, in common with other 
dispensers of the potential 
penny, they bought a morning 
newspai)er. 

That may, of course, lie a 
fable. The authority for 
the story of how Gordon 
went to Khartoum stamps it as a fact. 

Thus far‘a natural tendency to 

EXTINCT self-effacement has prevented 
VOLCANOES, discovery amongst new members 
of original gifts in the way either 
of painting or poesy. In the one art, Sir Prank 
Lockwood and Colonel .Saunderson, whom 
the House is coming to regard as very old 
members, remain unrivalled, whilst Sir 
Wilfrid l>awson has none to ilispute with him 
the Parliamentary Poet l^mreateship. 

It is additirtnal evidence of the depressing 
effect of an over¬ 
whelming majority 
that none of these 
men of genius has 
this Session done 
anything brilliant. 

Colonel Saunderson 
has been very little 
with us, his gallant 
. spirit unable to brook 
the monotony of pro¬ 
ceedings governed by 
a majority of 150. Sir 
Frank Lockwood, re¬ 
lieved from the 
, engagement of his 
Solicitor - Generalship 
under two Ministries, 

; usually looks in be¬ 
tween the rising of 
the Courts ,and the 
^spreading of the 
•dinner-cloth. He 
■i« occasionally finds 
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temptation irresistible, aiui 
there passes along tin; 
benches a sheet of pajE i, 
whicji members st;ate(i 
opposite, observing the suiiic 
that ripples along as ii 
jrasses, recognise as “ I .oi k 
wood’s last.” Also, from tinii,- 
to time, there ‘^appear in an 
Hening pajier, or in a coluiiin 
of London correspondeiu i, 
verses purjjorting to Iftive lu cu 
picked up by the Trcasur\- 
Kench, or the Front Oppu 
*ition Bench as the ca.se may 
be, and “understood to liv 
Irom the pen of a well-known 
member.” But, as Sir Stafford 
Northeote once, with pathetic 
humour, said of himself, there 
is a lack of go about these 
later efforts, to be put down 
to the big majority. 

,-\ former member of the House 
of Commons, more prolific of 
poesy even than Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, was Mr. Warton. There 
were pauses in fiis Parliamentary career wlien, 
sitting silent with snuff-box in one hand and 
blazing bandana in the other, the member 
for liridport, in the Parliament of 1880 -5. 
refrained from interrupting Mr. Gl.adstone or 
howling at the sight of an Irish member on 
his legs. It was known in such rare eircum 
stances thjjt he was composing. Possibly—If 
be more exact ■ bt 
was when thus dis 
covered putting the 
finishing touches tc 
immortal work : shap 
ing ends alreadj 
rough-hewn. He lived 
at Clapham, and goiiif 
to and from West 
minster in the retire 
ment of a crowdec 
’bus or overloadec 
tram, he withdrew 
within himself anc 
began to hammer gu 
verse which, after lonj 
brooding on his sea 
in the House of Com 
mons, he was wont tc 
write out a few copiei 
of for distribution. 

Once at least he 
recited a piece of hii 
own composing foi 
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the delight of an entranced House. It 
was during debate on the precursor of 
many Irish Land Bills. Much turned 
mion ‘the principle in jthe Bill that c.ame 
t/i be known as the “Thr(.% F’s." .Sir 
Stafford Northcote, rnoinentorily.o^’dl-coming 
his mildness of critical manner, filleiJ out 
tln'se initials into the words, Fraud, Force, and 
Folly. Mr. \S^arton, in.spir<;d by this irruption 
from an une.xpectcd quarter, forthwith dropped 
into poetry. One night he recityj;! a long 
Sl iced, ftf whitth only one vers# lingers in 
the memory. It will serve as a fair 
specimen : - • 

Fraud to sle.-il wfial’s not tli»ir own ; 

Forced to keej) all they ran Imnc : 

Folly sees no crime thus shown ; 

Fraud and F'oiee and Folly. 

Mr. Warton once, at least, did 
much better. He wrote a verse 
that will really scan, and is 

III' PICKER- , , . • ^ . , 

not lacking in the point and 

IN't: I'HII'I’.S. ■ ‘ I* 

polish of ejiigrani. It came 

about this way. In this same Parliament 
Mr. Pickering Phipps sat as member 

for .South Northamptonshire. He, rvas a 
fleshy man, big-boned withal, devout, and a 
brewer. However late the House may have 
sat (and in that I’arliament it not infrequently 
.sat all night) Mr. Pickering Phi[)|).s, enthroned 
by the domestic hearth, commenced the fol¬ 
lowing day with family jirayer. • 

One evening he, amongst the mo.st constant 
attenilants of the House, was not |.)resent. 
(..'ontinued absence led to inquiry, which 
resulted in discovery that the fionourable 
member had met with a serious accident, 
doing dow'n on his knees in morning prayer 
he broke his leg. ,'l'he incident led to much 
sympathetic comment in the mvioke-room of 
the House of Commrtns, and at other social 
gatherings of members. Mr. Warton brt^ke 
forth into verse, as thus 

With upturned eyes and rjuivering lips, ^ 

Wrestled with Satan f’ickering t‘iii)>ps ; 

But when he ceased for grace to beg. 

The Desil came and broke his leg. 

So great was'the success of this jeu d'esprit 
that it moved, of all men in the world, Mr. 
Childers into poetry. He capped Mr. Wifr- 
to*i’s verse with the following :— 

In Pickering Phipfw’s case discern 
A lesson it were well to learn : 

*Tis not enough our prayers to say, 

^ Bift w'C must watch as well as pr^. 

'There is no doubt which of the two 
stanzas is the better. It is only jj^ir to 
remember that Mr. Childers was a ’prentice 
hand, whilst Mr. Warton was a regular , 
passen^r by the Clapham ’bus, and mused 
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nightly, in company with his snuff-box and 
liandana, pn a back btnch below the 
gangway. ' * . * 

The pity of it is that <6ir Geoi|;e 
SIR GEORGE T'revelyan has laid down the pen 
TREVELYAN. which nearly thirty years ago 
flashed forth pointed, polished 
verse that charmed iimlergrads at Cambridge, 
and, with some personal modifications,' 
delighted the Dons. .Since then Sir George 
has written one of the three Ixst biographies 
in the language. He has risen to Cabinet 
rank in the [lolitical world, and grew grey in 
service at the Irish Office. But he has 
iiei'cr done anything better in they' way than 
his‘M/tidies in Parliament, " his “ Horace at 
Athens,’" and other verses written whilst he 
wore eti]) and gown at Cambridge. 

“The Ladies in Parliament” w.as written 
during the lively times that followed on 
the rejection of the Reform Bill of 1866. 
“A Fragment After the Manner of an 
Old Athenian Comedy ” is its descriptive sub¬ 
title. 'Phe scene is laid at the south-east 
angle of Berkeley Sqifare, wliert.! congregate 
a number of ladies. 'I'o them Lady hlatilda 
{loquiter ):— 

I think we're just enough to form a Mouse, 

Ami, as for Speaker, 1 have selfloin seen a 
More pr»)per person thnn our Iricnfl Selina. 

You, Charley, felcli the roller from llie stjimrc, 

% And prop it up to represent lier Cluiir; 

Some f>ehl»lc.s undenieiUh will keep it steady. 

Gay : Ihit where's the wig? 

LaiiY MATH-hA : She’s got one on already, 

'I'his last line, though writtun by an under¬ 
graduate, has all the malice of a full-grown 
man. It peeps forth again in the perfectly 
irregular remarks of the ist and 2nd 
ladies:— 

1ST As from her agitation I imply 

Malihia means to catch tlie S|>eaker's eye. 

Wc used to notice, wlule together wailing 
Behind the bars of Lord Charles Russell’s grating, 
That on the v^ge of any fine display, 

• Men twist thcir.feet in that uneasy way. 

2NO Lady : She’s rising now^ and taking off her 
bonnet, • 

Aral j)roljably will end by silling on it. 

For oft, as sad exjierienccs teach, 

The novice, trembling from his maiden speech, 

Drops flustered in his place, an<l crutihes flat 
His innocent and all-uncotiscious hat. 

Anfl my |>oor husl^nd spoiled an evening suit 
By plumping down amidst a heap of fruit 
Which some admiring friend, his thirst to quench, 
Had peeled beside him on the Treasury Bench. 

In a lilting chorus strung on the swinging 
metre of Aristophanes, the hoary-headed, 
seared - hearted undergraduate, contrasts old 
times with the present, of course to the 
, discredit ^jf"the latter. “But now,” he 
laments— , * 
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But now the Press has squeamish grown and thinks 
invective rash• 

And telling liits no longer lurk, ’neatb asterisk and 
dash ; . 

And )K>ets deal in epithets as soft as skeins of silk, 

Nor dream of calling silly lurfls a curd of ass’s milk. 
And satirists confine their art to cutting jokes on 
Beales, 

Or snap like angry puppies round a jnightier Tribune’s 
heels. 

•Discussing whether he can scan and understand the 
lines 

About the wooden Morse of Troy, and when and 
where he dines. 

Though gentlemen should lihish to talk as if they 
cared a button. 

Because one night in Chesham Place ho ate his slice 
of mutton. • 

The reference to the wooden horse of Troy 
lives, like tlie (^ave of Adullatn and the terrier, 
so woolly that it was hard to tell which was 
the head and which the tail, among the few 
sentences that keep green the memory of the 
great debate. The reference to Mr. Bright 
eating his slice of mutton in Chesham Place 
refers to the malevolent gossip that filled the 
clubs of London when it was made known 
that Lord Russell hgid actually entertained 
the sturdy Commoner at dinner in his private 
house. 

Another dinner, the dinner in Hall, suggests 
polished verse in another metre 

We still consume, with mingled shmne and grief, 

Veal lb,at is tottering on the verge; of l>eef ; 

Veal void of .stuffing, widowed of its ham ; 

Or the roast shoulder of an ancient ram. * ' 

This, from “Horace at the University of 
Athens,” echoes over the chasm of thirty 
years the voiae of the disappointed under¬ 
graduate as he discovers what once more is 
served for dinner. 

Trevelyan of Trinity has long laid aside 
the poet’s pen, to the loss of the House of 
Commons and the world. “ As far«as verse 
is concerned, I’m petered out,” he says, un¬ 
consciously la losing into undergraduate phrase. 
Still, there lingers with this born and 
cultured man of letters the passton for the desk* 
Possibly—I am glad to think probably— 
the cool shade of opposition, promising to 
prevail over the next five years, may yield 
fruit in succession to those rich )>lums, “ The 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” and 
“The Early Life of Charles James Fox.” 

I have received from various 

SIR JOHN parts of the country something 

MOWBRAY, like fourscore letters calling my 
attention to an odd slip of the 
pen in the March number of The Strand 
Magazine. .Writing alxiut the Duke of 
. Devonshire’s first taking his seat in the House 
of Commons, I numbered Sir fo^ Mowbray, 
, among the fjw men still living, though not in 


the House, who may have watched the young 
member for North Lancashire advance tu 
take tiie oath. The cloud of witnesses remind 
me that Sir John is happify still witli 
us. Last ofi.all, in ftte rear of the long list i ii 
correspondents, comes Sir John also. “ | 
am tjiere now in my eleventh Parliament,” 
he modestly mentions, “and still take ;ni 
active part as Chairman of t\fo Committec.s 
on Standing ‘OMers and Selection, post^ 
which I have filled for twenty-three years. 
Pray parclqp my mentioning this.” • 

I really cannot say how I came momentarily 
to forget the member for^Oxford University. 
One familiar .with the House of Commons 
might almost as easily forget the Speaker in 
his chair or the Serjeant-at-Arms by the 
cross-benches. Sir John is one of tlie 
oldest and most-esteemed members. Fort\- 
three years ago this very month of June he 
was returned for the City of Durham, which 
he represented till the great dl'hacle of 1868, 
when he was returned for Oxford University, 
a seat he holds to this day. 

He ranges himself on the Conservative 
side, hqt enjoys in equal degree the esteem of 
all sections of the party opposite. Whenever 
any procedure especially involving the dignity 
of the House of Commons is to the fore, 
Sir John Mowbray is certain to he invited to 
take prominent part in it. His unique 
position is indicated by the fact that in the 
closing days of the Home Rule Parliament 
he moved the election of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley to the vacant .S])eaker’s Chair and 
was beaten in the division lobby. In the 
following year, when the Unionists came 
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back in overwhelming majority, it was Sir 
f;)iin Mowbray who was put forward to pro¬ 
pose the re-election of Mr. Gully. * 

' ■ • At this present time of writing, 

SIR JOHN rumour of the appointment of Sir 
ooK.sT. John Gorst as successoi* to Sir 
Hercules Robinson in the^ligh 
(,'ommissionership of South Africa is met liy 
olfieial proteAta- ^ 

tionthatSir 
Hercules docs not 
nuan tft retire, 
i'liat may be the 
truth of the hour. > 
lint it is exceed¬ 
ingly probable 
that before the 
year has sped Sir 
Hercules Robin 
son will be back 
in London, and 
by no means im¬ 
probable that Sir 
John Gorst will 
reign at Cajie 
Town in his stead. 

.Sut:h an event 

would be the Lmpire's gain*and the loss of 
the House of Common.s. 'I'licre are few 
keener debaUas than Sir John. The marvel 
to those familiar with the position he has 
won for himself in the most critical Assembly 
in the world is that his jirogress up the 
Ministerial ladder has not passed beyond the 
modest range of the vice-presideijcy of the 
(Council. Amongst other things. Sir John, with 
his T'arliamentary instinct, his wide knowledge, 
his industry, his patience, and his tact, would 
have made a model Leader of the House. 

There was a period* not far 
back when it seemed that 
Sir John Gorst’s merits • 
were abflut to receive due 
recognition. It was in 
the Session of 1889, at 
which time Air. Henry 
Matthews’s u»npopu- 
larity at the Home 
Office was in one of its 
ri^urrent flushes. His 
appreciative colleagues 
in the Cabinet were 
unanimous in desire to 
see him promoted to a 
Lord Justiceship of 
Appeal, and* it was 
agreed that Sir John 
Gorst shduld succeed 
him as’fJonje Secretary. 


JHADOW ANU SIJBSIANCK. 


A SI.IP 
liKTWEEN 
CUP AND UP. 



SIK JOHN GOKST ON UANirUD. 


Whilst this littlj arrangement was hatching 
Sir Hercules Robinson, then Governor of the 
Cape, announced his 'desire to, be refleved of 
the post. It was offered to Sir John Gorst, 
who, having this larger tjuarry in .view, 
declined it, and Sir Henry Loch was inducted. 

Shortly after Sir John Gorst discovered 
that, in snatching at the shadow of the 

Home Secretary-' 
ship, he had lost 
the cheese of the 
Colonial Gover¬ 
norship. Mr. 
Henry Matthews 
remained at the 
Home Office, and 
Sir John Gorst 
tarried at the 
India Office, con¬ 
stantly to comfort 
I..ord Cross, and 
one night to 
delight the House 
of Commons with 
his Manipur 
speech. 

When things go 

wrong in social or domestic life there is instinc¬ 
tive obedience to the sjiiteful injunction cherchez 
hi femme. When things go awry on the Unionist 
si^e, whether in Parliament or general politics, 
there is a disposition to put the matter down 
to the account of Mr. Ch.amberlain. The rule 
tlocs not fail in this resfie’ct. It is said Mr. 
Chamberlain objected to the* promotion of 
Mr. Matthews to the peerage on the ground 
that at this politii^al crisis an election in 
Birmingham would be inconvenient. 

That is a matter on which 1 have no 
• pers0n.1l knowledge. 

But I vouch for the 
accuracy of the other 
portions of the narra¬ 
tive. 

I suppose, 
UNDERPAID taking them 
woRK.MEN. all round. 
Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers are 
the most underpaid of 
British workmen. The 
highest salary is the 
0,000 a year the 
Lord Chancellor draws, 
and that is in respect 
of a dual office. The 
actual salary of the 
Lord Chancellor is 
;;f6,ooo ^ year, the 
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balance being due as Speaker of the House 
of Lords. It is4)retty cert*ain that no lawyer 
ever atcepted a seaft ort th6 Woolsack 
without making pecuniary sacrifice. The 
same remark holds good with respect to the 
Law Officers of the Crown. 

At the Bar barristers are, in accordance 
with ancient usage, forbidden to accept a 
brief amounting to less than a golden 
sovereign. On the Western Circuit there is 
a tradition how Serjeant Davey, whilst still a 
stuff-gownsman, was called to account for 
unprofessional conduct in taking silver from 
a prisoner. In his defence Davey said, “ I 
took all the poor devil had in the world, and 
1 ho[)e you don’t call that unprofe.ssional.” 

In the same spirit of generous compromise 
the Lord Chancellor takes all the Treasury 
provides in the way of payment and learns 
not to regret the two, 
three, or perhaps five 
thousand pounds more 
he made in fees whilst 
still in practice at the 
Bar. 

The case of 
A HARD Sir William 
CASE. Harcourt, on 
which I 
happen to have some 
precise information, will 
illustrate the position. 

When he resigned his 
practice at the Parlia¬ 
mentary Bar <in order to 
enter upon political life 
he was earning ;^'i4,ooo 
a year. 11 was i n 1 )ecem - 
ber, 1868, that he entered 
the House of Commons, 
as representative of the 
.City of Oxford. Up to 
December last his servi¬ 
tude covers a period ^ 

of twenty-seven years. Supposing he had 
not improved on a position gained whilst 
a comparatively young man. Sir William 
would, in this more than a quarter of a 
century, have netted ^£378,000. 1 believe 

it will come very near the mark if estimate of 
his receipt of Ministerial salar)’, within that 
time, is put at ^^45,000. 

That is an instance where circumstances 
by chance make it possible to arrive at a 
pretty accurate‘comparison. In the case of 
Mr. Gladstone, whilst it would not be difficult 


to set forth his approximate aggregate 
Ministerial salary drawn during his sixtv- 
three»years of Parliamentary life, the sum of 
what he might have earned in One of. half a- 
dozen jirofcasions Rutside of politics can be 
only faintly imagined. 

^ ' Q.C., M.P., tells me a true story 

A BAR infinitely full of pathos. A foii- 
TRAGEDV. night ago, a letteiwreached him in 
the Handwriting of an old college 
friend, telling a pitiful story of a stranded life. 
The wrifer^had been called to the Bar, hoping 
some day to land on the judicial bench, even 
if he did not reach the Woolsack. He h.id 
no influence, and very little money. No 
business came his way. But he held on 
through long years, jiatiently hoping thai 
some day his chance would come. Now h.- 
w'as sick, probably unto death, and had no 
money to buy food or 
medicine. 

His old friend 
promptly sent a remit 
lance, which was grate 
fully acknowledged. A: 
the end of a fortnight it 
occurred to him that he 
would call on the sick 
man and see what more 
he might do to help 
him. Arrived at the 
address, the door was 
opened by a lady-like 
woman, still young, 
firelty in spite of the 
ftinching of poverty. He 
g.ive his name and 
announced his errand. 
\\’hereat the lady, burst¬ 
ing into a passion of 
tiars, told him he was 
loo late. Her huslrand 
had died that morning. 

“ Would you like to 
see him ? ” she asked, wistfully. 

The two walked upstairs to a small front 
room. On the bed lay the, body of a man 
of about forty ygars of age, fully dressed in 
the wig and gown of a barrister. In his 
right hand he held a bundle of foolscap. 

“What is that?” the old friend whis¬ 
pered. 

“ That,” said the widow, “ is the only brief 
he receiyed in the course of ninfeteen years’ 
waiting. He asked me to dress him thus, 
and put it in his hand when he was dead.” 



IK HK HAD STUCK T» THE BAK. 




HE cx-Lorcf Chancellor is my Epsom, the resignation of Doctor Mac- 
next judge. Now, Lord Her- gregor, the disaffection 'of Welsh Noncon- 

schell gave great^ offence to formi.sts, and the speeches of Sir Ellis 

his party by refusing to place Ashniead-Bartlett, 1 attach alisolutely no 
ev^ry Radical nominee in the importance to the opinions of those who 
Commission of the Peace, 'take a decided stand on the ^reat J.P. 

and steadfastly ignoring the preferential question. P'urther, Lord Herschell, quh 

claims of the sons of toil to exercise judicial politician, is without my prescribed limits, 
functions. While Radical members of Parlia- In his capacity of I.ord Chancellor, I 
ment argued that the best and^ indeed, only understand that he presided with dignity and 
way to reduce the silly J.P. institution to firmness over the deliberations of those whom 

harmless inactivity was to vulgarize it. Lord Birth or Beer has marked out as being fit to 



Herschell persisted 
in his attempt to free 
his high office from 
all party taint, and 
maintained a resolute 
resistance to the 
cl.'iiras of his political 
friends. 

Into the merits of 
the controversy I 
have no desire to 
enter ; I merely 
record the fact of its 
existence. Again, 
many of his judicial 
appointments did 
not find favour with 
the Bar, and one 
learned High Court 
judge was raised to* 
his elevated position 
amid the execratioijs 
of that part of the 
Bar which is actively 
political and quiesc¬ 
ently I.iberalf Indeed, 

1 have heard Certain 
“ influential ” — this 
stock word expresses 
a* great deal-politi¬ 
cians declare that 



form part of the 
Legislative machine 
of this country. As 
a law reformer, he 
is indefatigable, and 
he assuredly is a very 
capable judge. His 
judgment in the 
Vagliano case is itself 
a monument to his 
.thoroughness and 
clearness of mental 
vision, and the re¬ 
port*) teem with 
instances of his 
judicial perspicacity 
and ability. Reserved 
in manner, and not 
given to excessive 
jocosity. Lord Her- 
schcil has never been 
known to turn his 
back on a friend.^ 

Lord Davey, who, 
after a brief and un¬ 
exciting term of office 
in the , Court of 
Appeal, now reposes. 
in the House of 
l.ords, is reputed 


Lord Herschell. was responsible for the 
Radical jrout at the last election, but as 
I have heard other equally “ if^fluentia! ” 
personages wjth even increased enthusiasm 
ascribe the defeat to Sir William Hafcourt’s 
temperance zeal, Mr. Labouchtjre’s personal 
dislike^ of Lord Rosebery, the conduct of 
one Sir Vkto in. winning a certain race at 


to have made, during his la.st years at the i 
Bar, a larger income than has ever fallen to , 
the lot of any barrister within the range of ■ 
tradition. And herein repute^ is apparently , 
not far wrong, for. Sir Horace*Davey’s prac-' 
tice was as Remunerative as it was large. 

' How many guineas he made, or how many 
cigars he smoked i» any one Veek, no one 
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I who has not studied the present Lord of 
Appeal’s fee-bflok and his account with his 
tobacconist can tell, but, in all jirobability, 
the proper adjective to use in this connection 
■ would be “ incredible.” 

Chancery barristers—who are, in the main, 
a bit prosy and not given to romancing—even 
now speak in awe-stricken tones of their 
former colleague’s smoking prowess and the 
huge fees so frequently marke(J on his brief. 
And this I assume to be true, since, for my* 
own part, I invariably believe a Chancery 
man. He hasn’t imaginafion enough to lie. 

The least successful role that l.,ord Davey 
ever undertook was that of Parliamentary 
candidate, -in which he was not very far 
removed from a failure. However, he un- 
dpubtedly created a great impression in one 
Welsh constituency, and it is on record that 
one of his supjxrrters in a farewell speech 
declared that ‘'to look on Sir Horace was to 
love him.” Such an e.xuberance of adulation 
was, howeverr rare, and Sir Horace did not, 
in general, repeat on political platforms the 
triumphs he won in the Ijiw Coups. 

* I have had little experience of hint as a 
judge, but in the Court of Appeal his 


Judgments were characterized by 
the conciseness and clearness 
which distinguished his*arguments 
at the Par ; and in the House of 
Linds professional opinion speaks 
very highly of him. I don’t 
suppose a Chancery barrister ever 
attained such a high position as at 
the tlTinination of Itis career as 
-a barrister Lord Davey could 
ckim for himself. • 

l.ord Justice A. L. Smith com- 
l)letu« with the Master of the Rolls 
and l.ord Justice Kay the Bench 
of No. r Court of Appeal, and a 
wonderfully constituted Court it 
is : Lord Esher cracks the jokes. 
Lord Justice Kay delirers con¬ 
sidered judgments, and Lord 
Justice Smith, who seldom takes 
any jiart in the customary war of 
jest and repartee, makes things 
clear in an irreducible minimum 
of words. By not a few good 
authorities this Lord Justice ol 
A|jpeiil is held the best of all our 
judges, but the projrriety of that 
opinion it is unnecessary for me 
to discuss. 

Some years ago, when 1 was on 
my first circuit, I remember the 
case of a certain secretary of a lienelit society 



LORD JUSTICK SMITH. 

From a JPMos hp iitiMriU dt Som$. 
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coming before Lord Justice Smith. The man noticed all the p»)ints*of the' dcfencej* Then, 

. )l< adedguilty to a .series of exceptionally cruel having glanced at the iweviotis honourable ■ 
jiMuds, and put up a baprister ^ appeal for career of the criminal, when everyone in court 
mercy. This was done in a speech ^hat was expected that six months’ hard labour would 
h^ith long and elotiuent, and in its course the about fit the case, he woke up from his 
e<'onomic advantages of co-operative ‘thrift benignity, and* slowly and deliberately con- 
werc touched ^pon ; the love of a woman for eluded - 

her husband was dealt with ,in a pathetic “ But my painful dtity, and it is very' pain- 
manner ; the usual effect of long sentences ftil, leaves me no alternative to the sentence 
on a convict’s family ; the irrespoifiibility of I am about to pass uj)on you, and that 
youth ; tile evils of drink; the j^iastly posi- sentence is that you be imprisoned and kept 
tion of a penniless outcast, and other,cheerful in penal servitude for tlie term of twenty 
topics were spoken about; a brilliant perora- )tears.” 

tion winding up an oratorical’flight on the 'I’his is but one instance of a* common 
quality of mercy. fault. I do not for a moment mean to say 

The prisoner soblied, the usual feminine that the judge in question intended to torture 
.scream occurred, and the clerk of the arraigns the iirisoner ; in all probability he merely 
called on the prisoner to say why judgment meant to explain the severity of his sentence, 
should not be passed upon him. He made but he undoubtedly forgot that his duty is to 
no reply, and the judgment was as follows :— administer the law and not to inculcate the 
“ Prisoner at the Bar, you have itleaded principles of morality, 
guilty to this charge, and you must do seven In murder trials, again, 1 have heard 
years.” judges lecture the convict and read long 

A more suitable anti climax was never sermons about petiitence ,and prayer. But it 
devised by the wit of man, and it pfoved a does no good at all : it may gratify the lazy 
most excellent commentary pn the baseless loungers who throng our criminal courts, but 
fabric of the speech aJ miserkordiam. it does not edify the officials or the Bar ; and 

If all judges would follow Jyord justice as for the prisoner, in what frame of mind is 
■Smith’s e.xample, an assize criminal court he to hear the story of his own brutality and 
would be a tolerable • • Iirofit therefrom ? A 

few ex])lanatory words 
may be needed, but 
the fetjer the better 
for all concerned. 

The judge who in 
former days was 
known as “Arthur 
Charle.s,” and is the 
greatest living 
authority on eccle¬ 
siastical law, is a very 
sound judge. 

Better in a Divi¬ 
sional Court than at 
the rough-and-tumble 
work of assizes, he 
is ludicrously out of 
place at the Old 
Bailey, and is just a 
little too cautious for 
Nisi Prius. Still, 
many.competent men 
speak very highly of 
his abiBtie.s, and in 
this case 1 shall be 
content to adopt their 

raent, and,Savourably ■ Latterly,Mr. Justice, 


place. «ut, alas ; 
most judges make 
long speeclie.s, and 
continually interject 
remarks. 

A certain judge, 
who shall be name¬ 
less, was, not so very 
long ago, passing , 
sentence on a 
wretched man who 
had killed his wife iif 
circumstances show¬ 
ing extreme provoca- 
tion. The. jury 
strongly recom¬ 
mended himto mercy, 
and the judge stated 
he* would consider 
the recommendation 
in awarding the pun¬ 
ishment. In passing 
sentence he made a 
long and involved 
address, in the bourse 
of which he expressed 
his agreement with 

iiilpv’c 
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Charjesjias been veryjanw^l, but I trust— 
and in this otpression, I feel sure, everyone 
connected* With the Bar will join—that he 
will Speedily be restored to healtli, and be 
able to return to the duties which he has 
hitherto so ably discharged. • 

Some years ago, in a certain assize town, 
a dismal joke was •jKjrpetraled on a worthy, 
if slightly dull, member of the Bar, and it 
happened in this wise. One or two of the 
more lively circuit spirits foresaw the possi¬ 
bility of a laugh at the expense of the 
aforesaid wiember, and handed him a dummy 
brief—which they had made u]) - subscribing 
the name of the solicitor to the 'I'reasury, 
and containing instructions to apply for 
the postponement of the trial of R. v. Jones. 
It is on record that the “ member ” sat 
up half the night studying the conflicting 
statements and confused facts in his brief, 
and the next morning, in a terribly nervous 
condition, he apjjlied to the judge for leave 
to make an application. 

“ Certainly,” said the judge —1 think it 
was the late Mr. justice Lush—“what is your 
application ? ” 

“My lord,” the 
“member” began 
“the prisoner, 

Jones, has been 
committed to 
take his trial for 
wilful muriJfcr, 
and I am in¬ 
structed to ask 
your lordship not 
to take the case 
these assizes on 
this ground ; Mr. 

‘Mark,’ the great 
expert ininsanity, 
is at present out 
of England, and 
the Treasury par¬ 
ticularly desire 
his attendance at 
the trial. ■! am 
also instructed to 
ask for the costs 
of this applica¬ 
tion.” 

There was a 
burst of laughter 
from the unini¬ 
tiated, and the 
judge blandly 
asked:— « 

“ What is the 


number of the case in the calendar, 
Mr.— ? ” 

The “member ” rpse to the occasion’:— 

“ My lord,"the case is not in the calendar. 
The prisoner was committed only yesterday." 

“ Very extraordinary,” the judge muttered : 
“and the Treasury instructed you yesterdaw 
you say ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Is your solicitor here ? ” 

“No, my lord ; he is ill.” 

At this jjoirit history relates that the judge 
smiled pityingly, and asked :— 

“ Do you ' ask for costs against the 
prisoner ? ” 

“These are my instructions, my lord.” 

And then somebody whi.spered to him to 
sit down, and the judge, who had seen 
through the whole farce, kindly let the 
application drop, and went on with the 
business of the Court. 

Now, I shudder to think what would have 
been the con.setjuences had such a judge as 
1 -ord Morris t)een in the i)lace of Mr. Justice 
l.ush when the momentous application was 

made. 

The course 
that fine type 
of an Irishman, 
shrewd, witty, 
and bubbling 
over with good 
nature, would 
have taken is 
easy to conjec¬ 
ture. His sense 
of humour would 
have caused him 
to discover the 
perpetrators of 
the joke, and 
forthwith commit 
them to prison 
for contempt of 
Court; and then 
what w'ould have 
happened it is 
delicious to con¬ 
template. The 
leading juniors 
of the circuit in 
prison, wo’'k 
must have been 
at a standstill; 
and we can ima 
gine (he irony of 
a situation in 
which a prisoner 
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had to plead for a postponement of his trial, 
on the groinul that his counsel was in ^)rison! 

What possibilities th^oke fully developed 
is capable of it is difficult ft) summarize, 
but Lord Morris would probaljly Rave dis¬ 
covered them had he been the judge, a 

Would that he had been ! 

Nowadays* Lord Morrjs is a I.ord of 
Api'eal, and is as popular ‘as a member 
of the appellate court of the Lojds as he 
is in thfe lobby of the House of Ciommons. 
Never at a loss for a joke, a storehouse of 
amusing anecdotes, he is one of’our most 
popular judges. > 

I remember once hearing one of the 
hvper-aisthetic youths who decorate the ranks 
of the Bar exclaim, on seeing Mr. Baron 
Pollock enter a court, “ By Jove, what a dear 
old thing he is—don’t you think so?” 

In all probability 
the reply I made 
was not calculated 
to please my infor¬ 
mant, for I hate 
both effeminate 
ways and mincing 
language, but there 
can be no earthly 
doubt that this 
judge is on very 
good terms with 
the Bar. 

Ourseniorpuisne 
judge, he has been 
no less than twenty- 
three years on the 
Bench, during 
which lengthened 
period he has 
borne himself with 
dignity and w'clh 
and truly dis- 
charged his duties. 

Latterly he has 
been trying election 
petitions, and in 
that uncongenial 
^sk has expe¬ 
rienced the ill lot 
of all election 
petition judges. ■ 

, For nbt only has he been m|sstated in 
court by the scarcely dignified mangling of 
factitious counsel, but out of court news¬ 
papers have mi.srepresented hiin, and 
anonymous correspondents have attacked 
hint. * Indeed, to such an extent have they 
gone,, tl»^ tin one occasiQp the learned Baron 


declared caifj^edrfi^ that he didn’t “ care a 

dum[i ” for anonymous letters. * 

The election petitions have*a»great deak 
to answer for, and perhajis this phrase 
constitutes not the least of their re¬ 
sponsibilities. , 

Mr. Justice Gainsforil Bruce is a judge who 
stands high in the o|)iniou of Admiralty men. 
Nor indeed is his reputation confined to that 
sphere of forensii- labour. Of a somewhat 
melancholy appearance, he is never so 
■effective as when sentencing a man to 
death, atul he would make an j;ven more 
sensational ending tci a “ ’orrihle murder ” 
trial were he to sjieak louder and give the 
prisoner the benefit of the commiserative 
sentences he employs at such a time. A 
man who is standing between two warders, 
with the [irospt.ct of speedily inciting another 
eminent official of 
the Home Office, 
surely should be 
allowed to parti¬ 
cipate in the 
[ileasure of a scene 
in which he is the 
central figure. But 
few judges give him 
the opportunity, 
and here I think 
I may enter my 
emiihatic protest 
agaiinsl the “ mum- 
bling” fashion 
which has appar¬ 
ently of late years 
commended itself 
to our judges. 
Why, in the name 
of all that is 
reasonable, don’t 
sonie of our judges 
speak out ? If what 
they have to say is 
worth hearing, one 
would like to hear 
it, and should hear 
it. If it is not 
worth hearing, then 
why do they speak 
at all ? 

Indistinctness doesn’t lend the charm of 
dignity to a judicial personality, and imperfect 
articulation is not—except perhaps in the- 
Chancery Courts — a mark of exceptional 
worth. , > 

When bne hears Lord Esher, one 
tempted to possibly ejaculate: sicomnes! 



■MK. BARON BOLLOCK, 
a bv Rauell it* Honn. 
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Mk. JUSTICi; llkucic. 

Frtynt it I'hoto. bii XUiutt li' Fry. 

Mr. Justice Ciorell Barnes is tlie youngest 
of the judges, and the second judge in the 
Probate, l>ivorce, and Admiralty Division. 
He is really a very capable judge, but should 
'look to it that he 
•doesn’t become gener¬ 
ally inaudible. 

Oh! if only the 
judges would each and 
every of them take to 
heart and practise the 
elementary advice of 
the voice producer, and 
speak so that the i)er- 
son farthest off in the 
building could hear, 

■what a blessing it would 
be ! It is not a matter 
of wonderment that law 
reporters are such a 
solemn, unhappy-look¬ 
ing body of men, when 
they have to follow the 
gentle munnurings of 
a judge, and send in a 
verbatim report of his 
judgment. But 1 
mustn’t let my pen run 
V away with n\e on this 
i: . subject. Besides, I feel ® 


lit 

W' 'fisri •, 


Strongly on it, and that is a good ground 
for abstaining from urging of it. One 
word, however, in fondusion. Mr. Jhstice 
Barnes’s judj^ments are worthy of the fullest 
report, And,, in e.'ctenuation of his low siieak- 
ing, tet me say nine-tenths of the judge.s 
suffer from the same complaint.^ 

Mr. Justice ‘Kennedy is, at present, much 
too careful, too scrupulous, and altogether too 
conscientious. ‘ 

The late Lord Justice Bowen defined the 
three judicial stages, which he said every 
judge traversad, as follows: The first- -I 
believe I am summarizing correctly- in which 
the judge is always afraid he is not doing 
right; the sect)nd, in which he is sure he is 
always right ; and the third, in which he 
doesn’t c;ue whether lie is right or not. 

Now, Mr. Justice Kennedy is in the first 
st.age, and as no judge can ever he entirely 
satisfactory unless he is in the second stage, it 
is to be hoped our learned judge will soon 
enter that Irlissful state. 

As I., have before remarked during the 
progress of these notes, speedy administration 
of some sort df justice is better than the 
tardy administration of the exact law. And 
besides, in the waste of life, accuracy is a 
very unreal blessing ! 

* Although counsel and solicitors make the 
most trifling api)lication a matter of vital 
importance, it matters little, if anything, in 
the long run whether 
an interrogatory is pro¬ 
perly allowed or impro¬ 
perly excluded, or 
whether a pleading is 
rightly struck out or 
not. And then again, 
what rubbish it is to 
say»that it is better that 
a hundred guilty per¬ 
sons .should heacquitted 
than that one who is 
innocent ' should be 
convicted. It is exactly 
the other way about. 
Most “innocent,.” 
people should, if they 
had their deserts, be 
in gaol, and every guilty 
person out *of gacil 
renders individual 
security kss substantial. 

P'or my part, I detest 
those parrBt cries 
which startle the 
^thinkerateVlEfy^tucn. To 



'*jJ 









take another ex¬ 
ample, avlych 
tioesn’t concern 
niy subject in 
the least, and 
therefore, accord¬ 
ing to presept- 
:ime fashion, is 
doubly appropri¬ 
ate. Tlie so- 
called ^rui.sm 
‘‘ Every man is 
held innocent by 
tin; law until he 
is proved guilty ” 
is as absurd as 
truisms generally 
iire. d'hc con- 
\er.se, here again, 
is the truth, the 
true position of 
affairs being that 
if a man in the 
dock cannot sat¬ 
isfactorily explain 
his presetice 
there, he must be 
sent to prison. 

Well, to re¬ 
turn : Mr. Justice 
Kennedy thinks 
too much of the 
intrinsic merit of 
every party’s 
case, and takes 
too much trouble in endeavouring to hold the 
balance of justice ftiirly. But this he will grow 
out of. Every day het improves on the past, 
and in time I have jio douln' that he will 
make an excellent judge. As it is, he is an un¬ 
commonly good lawyer, and has been spetaally 
praised by the Coart of Appeal. But at 
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{Present ne lacks 
the. dash* which 
spells .success. 

Let me give 
an example of 
how things should 
be done. Some 
little time ago, I 
:tpj)lied for judg- 
m e n t under 
Order XIV., s. I. 
My njrplication 
was gninted, and 
the oijjer side 
ajrpealed. I’he 
ap])eal came on 
for liearing Irefore 
a certain judge. 

'I'lie other side 
l)roduced a huge 
affidavit, and 
without a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation 
the said learned 
judge, saying he 
couldn't wade 
through the whole 
affidavit, dis¬ 
charged the order 
and gave the de¬ 
fendants uncon¬ 
ditional leave to 
defend. It was 
an uinwarrantable 
exercise of the 
judicial prerogative, and yet we were satisfied. 

“ 1 ioesn't keep you hanging about all day," 
my solicitor genial!)' remarked, and the lay 
client ruffled his brow and .said : “ Knows 
his business, doesn’t he? Sharp’s a needle.” 
I was a bit overcome, but even 1 was gratified. 
1 knew the judge was wrong. 
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.MK. Jl'SlJCi; KENNKt'V. 
h'r^mt Vhuiu. hy 











T E D M A N ’S world - famed 
Hippodrome and Menagerie 
(which, as might be gathered 
from the flaring posters that 
enlivened all the dead walls of 
the town, had been patronized 
by several of the Crowned Heads of Europe) 
was about to honour Littlethorjx; with a visit. 
Not that, in an ordinary way, the proprietor of 
this regal show would have deemed Little- 
thorpe worthy of such a distinction ; but, as 
he took care to give Out, it was a convenient 
halting-place between two important centres. 
Therefore, with the triple object of resting 
his horses, holding a coui)le of full-dress 
rehearsals, and affording the inhabitants a 
treat of a life-time, he decided upon a one- 
day’s sojourn. On their p,irt, the public^ in 
general displayed a due appreciation of 'his ' 
laudable intentions, and prepared to accord 
the show a vociferous welcome. 

In the early»hours of the morning the great, 
cumbrous waggons, plentifully begrimed with 
mud, rumbled through the streets, and filed 
off one by one towards the market-place. The 
faded pictorial embellishments which adorned 
the sides, representing riderless horses career¬ 
ing through the air, 
and ladies—whose 
fantastic garbsome- 
what reminded one 
of the natural cha¬ 
racteristics of an 
ostrich — alighting 
on the bare backs 
of the fiery, steeds, 
evoked much 
wondering com¬ 
ment among those 
who witnessed the 

■ procession from 

■ the neighbouring 
windows. 

By ten o’clock two 
enormous tents, 
i one circular, the 
other oblong' were 


struggling to maintain thclir ui)right position 
in the face of a pretty stiff breeze, which 
threatened every moment to level them to 
the ground. Strings of horses, spotted and 
speckled like the patriarch Jacob’s kine, 
were led down to the river, followed by 
an enthusiastic and admiring <^rowd. The 
members of the equestrian troupe wandered 
off through the town in searcli of breakfast; 
and, judging by the roar after roar that came 
from the zoological section of the show, an 
erstwhile king of the forest was clamouring 
loudly for his. 

Punctually at noon the grand rnid-day 
procession set ‘ out to parade the streets, 
in all the splendour of gold and silver 
tinsel, waving banners, and tawdry finery; 
accompanied by the blare and crash of a 
brass band. The market-place was deserted 
save for one or two swarthy attendants, who 
lounged in and out of the tents. Ocirasion- 
ally, abovt^ the distant strains of the band, 
could be heard a frantic shout of delight from 
the multitude who witnessed the procession. 

The oblong tent was set apart for the 
menagerie. Inside, the close, fetid atmo¬ 
sphere seemeH to have a very drowsy effect 
upon the solitary custodian, for he 
lay stretched face downwards on a 
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pile of straw in the corner, his head jnllowed 
ii|ion his arms. The great breadth of back, 
tiic girt and .sinewy liardness of his p(j\verful 
limbs, prociiiined him to be a \eritable 
lli-rcules. He was n«ne other than the 
renowned and much-advertisetl li^n-tamer, 
.Signor I’etro Farrclli; otl)erwise,» plain Peter 
larrell. > 

At the furilier end of the tent stood a 
loiig ctige, cajiable of being di,vided into two 
roinpartmeiits by means of a sliding barrier. 

It contj|iined the lions. (iaunt? skinny, 
luingry looking brutes they weref the bones 
sticking out shtirijly through they- tawny 
hides. P'rom end to end of the cage they 
niojied, it) a ceaseless, mondtonous tramj), 
like restless spirits who know no peace, 
h.very minute or so one of thetn woitld 
rear up his head sinldenly and glare through 
till- bars, as if contemiilating an imaginary 
enjwd, and then resutne his weary round. 

I he Polar bear .seemed to vie with them 
as to the e.xtent of ground he could cover, 
but the lirown specimen sal U|)on his htiunches 
looking decidedly mournfnl and out of sorts. 
Signor harrelli slejit through it all. An 
occ.'isional growl or ;i snarl did not afipear to 
disturb the {ptictude of hi.s slumber. Put 
when the two liyenas became eng.'iged in a 
lively diseu.ssion over tbe thigh-bone of a 
horse, he rtiised his mtissive head, and 
glowered around the lent with sleepy eyes. ^ 

With a sudden twist of the body he rolled 
over on his back, and ibr some minutes lay 
there eontemplaling the fluttering canvas 
overhead. Then he indulged ir? a mighty 
yawn, shook him.self; and sal upright. Jn a 
listless .sort of w.'iy he plucked a straw from 
the heat), and began toying with it indolently. 
His intmner was thoughtful antj preoeeupiecl ; 
it almost seemed as i^ he had something on 
hi.s mind- .something, jicrhaps, which had 
been .stiggcsted to hyn in his sleep. * 

Having given the matter, wlnitever it was, 
five minutes’ grave consideration, he dis¬ 
missed it with an inijiatient “ Pshaw 1 ” and 
sprang to hisf f^et. Lounging across the tent, 
he went up and stood before a cage which 
contained the latest addition to the mcnagerj,e. 

It was a black ])arither, a full-grown specimen 
oil' this somewhat rare variety, known to be 
the most ferocious of the whole species. 
l''arrelli had been trying his hand at taming 
the hrutd; but as yet, though hii| reckless 
daring often prompted him to foolhardy feats, 
he had never A-entured into the cage for more 
than a second or two at a time. 

Striding up and down, with «the' stealthy, 
gliding* motion of a cat, the fierce beast kept 

VmI .. R.) 


its head persistently liirned towards the man, 
ami regarded hiimwith savage, blinking eyes. 
With his fcice elose, to tlie bans, ^Farrelli 
watched every movement of llie animal, as if 
each had a signilicauee which’he alone < 
understood. Then he seemed to 3 Vop 
hack into a reverie ; and in this fit of ’ 
abstraction lie* commenced striking idly at 
the panther with the .straw in his hand. , 

A loud shout outside, the craekiiig of 
whips and rumble of waggons, aiiiionnced 
the return of the procession. The lion- 
taniAf swung round on his heel, and stalked 
off to pre|)are for the afternoon pt'rfoiniance. 
As he moved away, the black jiantlier stood 
•Still, with head erect, and glared after him in 
a way that suggested iin|>lacahle hatred. 

An hour or so later, the lent was densely 
])acked from end to end. When Farrelli 
appearetl on the seetie, armed with his short 
whip, and marched holilly up to the lions’ 
den, the htisli of awe fell upon llie s|)ectators. 
He proceeded to lash the cowed iinites round 
and round the cago', made them leap through 
hoojis of fire, atid perfortii other surprising 
feats, all of which elicited shouts of ajiplause 
from the multittide. The displ.'iy wound up 
with what was tiesignated “ a lion hutit,” in 
which there was a trenictidous (lashitig and 
Itanging of pistols, atiil a wild sktirry on the 
part of the beasts to gel into the corners. 

iVhen it was all over, and the tamer had 
b.'icked out of the cage, the manager mounted 
the steiis to address the crowd. He extended 
a cordial in\ itation to till iiroscnt to .attend 
the performanee that evening, promising 
them that, among other marvellous attrac¬ 
tions, they would witness an extraordinary 
and utii([tie feat of daring on the [lart of the 
celelirat^d Signor Petro Irarrelli. He so 
worked upon their curiosity, there was scarcely 
a man or woman in the assembly who did 
not resolve to avail themselves of the ojijior- 
gunity, even if it cost them their last sixpence. 

In the interval, after the atiinitils had been 
fed, F.arrelli wandmred intn llie deserted tent, 
and again apiiroached the cage of the black 
panther. .Somehow, it seemed as if an 
irresistible impul.se drew him to that spot. It 
was growing dark now, and in tlie gloom he 
could just distinguish the red glare of the 
creature’s eyes as it crouched down in a 
corner. 

“ Halloa ! .Signor Petro,” cried someone 
behind him. “Taking stock of that beauty, , 
eh?” 

Farrelli turned,round sharply, and found 
himself face-^o-face with the ring-master, 
Mark Ra^Jbrd, the only member of the , 
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whole troupe with w^iom he was upon any 
sort of intimate terms. t 

“ Yf)ij’re not afraid ,of him, are you ? ” 
continued Radford, jxjinting to the dark 
"•Tecess in which the panther lay. 

“'Afraid ? No 1 ” returned Petrf), con- 
temjrtiiously. “ I've 
got the mastery over 
him already ; I can 
quell him with my 
eye. Besides,” lis; 
went on, vehemently, 

“ if he cuts u|) rough, 

I could strangle tlu; 
brute before he had 
time to get»bis claws 
into me. Oh, no ; 
it isn’t the pantlier 1 
mind : but - ’’ 

“But what?” 

“ I'm afraid of //m/ 
woman I ” 

“ What woman ? ” 

“ Come outside, 

Mark,” said I'airelli, 
taking his friend Ity^ 
the arm, as if im¬ 
pelled to confide in 
him. “ I’ll tell you 
the whole story right 
off, and then you can 
judge whether 1 have cause 
uneasy about the panther.” 

'I'hey strolUal t)Ut of the tent, 

' Two or three flaring naphtha la m|)s, suspended 
from poles, throw a broad fringe of light 
around the entrance, glimmering faintly upon 
a row of intent, eager faces in the back- 
t ground. The two men turned aside, and 
y wandered off into the darkness. When they 
y came to the bw wall which boun^d the 
I market-place, Farrelli stood still and listened. 

I Then, as if assured that they were alone, he 
seated himself upon the edgt? of the wall,« 
and commenced his story. 

“You remember thafc fellow Vallard, 
Mark ? ” he .said, w'ith a seriousness that 
convinced the other there was some startling 
disclosure coming. 

“ Should ‘ think I do,” replied Radford; 

“ ‘ Rowdy ’ Vallard, we used to call him. 

A good bare-back rider, but a desperately 
cantankerous, quarrelsome sort of fellow. 
He left us very suddenly, too; and no one 
seemed to know what became of him.” 
y “ Yes,” muttered Farrelli, “ tliat’s so. Well,” 

; , he went on, sternly, “you'jl hear now what 
befell him. When we were runqin^ the show 
up in York last winter, I had the ill-luck 



to feel a bit 


arm in arm. 


to fall foul of th;it 
man Vallard. It was 
about a girl. 1 had 
noticed haiiging 
around the circus for 
two or three days- 
wanted to become a 
rider, or something 
of the kind. I man 
aged to strike uii an 
accjuaintance with 
her. She told me her 
name was f'loiitnce 
Mijyhew, and bit liy 
bit'it came out th:i( 
she had a sweethean 
in the show. ]!ui 
for the life of me, 
tliough 1 kc[)t nag 
ging at her aliout il, 
1 couldn’t get her tu 
say wliich of us il 
was. 1 thought ol 
jvu, Mark ; it struck 
me that a good-look 
ing, six-foot ( h.ip like 
you was just the sort 
of fellow to take a 
girl’s fancy. And, as 1 brooded over this 
notion, I believe I was almost beginning to 
hate you.’’ 

• “ Stuff and nonsense, old man ! ” inter¬ 

posed Radford. “ 1 never set eyes upon 
this north-country lass of yours to my know¬ 
ledge.” 

“I know, 1 know,” Farrelli rejilied, hastily. 
“ I was mistaken ; got on an entirely wrong 
scent. One night, when the performance 
w'as over, 1 set out for a quiet ramble through 
the streets. ], wandered on through slums 
and alleys, until I got down close to the 
river. 

" It was a dismal and deserted spot. As 
1 looked around, I saw a man and a woman 
*on ahead. I, knew at once who they were— 
Vallard and Florence Mayhew. Her secret 
was out now ; but I couldn’t help wondering 
what she saw in that brute to altract her. 

^“They seemed to be wrangling about 
something. Suddenly they stopped short, 
as if to argue the - matter out. While ^ 
stood watching them, I saw Vallard raise 
his hand to strike the girl. My blood 
boiled, Mark : the next seconds I was^ 
at his siSe, and flung him on the flat 
of his back in the mud. ,He got up 
and ^ent for me furiously. We had 
a stand-up fight; and—well, he came off 
' ‘ second test,’ as we say in Ireland. 
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“When it was all over I turned towards 
!hc girl, half expecting she would tlirc)w her- 
..-If into my arms or something of that Sort. 

gave ms a look—you should have seen 
ii, .Mark- and flew at«me lilje a tigress, 
tiood heavens! 1 little guessed ,what a 
(li.mon wa.s in that woman! She screamed 
with jtassion; she tore at me savagely’ and 
shouted that J had killed her sweetheart. I 
diook her off, and left them’to.,s(]uare matters 
uj) between themselves. 

“ I tottk a smart turn of a mite or two 
along by the river, for I felt a bit ruffled, and 
wanted to walk it, off. I was coming back 
slowly, not minding much how 1 went, when 
I came upon a huge pile of timber stacked 
up on the bank. Just as 1 passed, a man 
sprang out ujion me with a knife in his hand. 

It was Vallard. He made a savage blow at 
me, lint 1 managed to twist myself out of 
the way in the nick of pme, and let him 
ha\e a heavy right-hander in return. 

“ He dro|)pcd the knife and reeled back 
as if half stunned. His heel caught in a 
stray log ; he tried hard to keei) his feet, 
clawing llie air with his hands as his body 
swayed out over the; brink, 'rben, before I 
could reach him, down he* went into the 
river I 

“I rushed to the side and peered over. 
He must have gone to the bottom like a 
stone, or else I he current whip[)ed him aw.ay 
out of sight, for I never set eyes on him 
•again. 1 tore uj) and down the bank, shout¬ 
ing lor help, but there wasn’t a scrul within 
bearing. 1 stood still to listen for*a cry from 
the (Ircrwning man. 'I'he only sound that 
reached my ears was the rushing and 
gurgling of the water. 

“ I gave up the search at Jast, and went 
home considerably sbhered. The rest of 
that night 1 sat in my room thinking the 
matter out. I earner to the conclusion there 
was nothing to he gained by making a fuss 
over it, and determined to koej) my own 
counsel. 

“ A day dr ^wo later the girl turned up at 
the show, and began to make inquiries about 
Vallard. One evening I happened to meet 
her: sire stopped and looked at me—and 
upon my word, Mark, I never got a worse 
look from any of those savage brutes over 
there. I believe she partly guessed that I 
had a hand in her lover’s disappearance. 

“ Shortly after that we went on tour, and I 
was beginning' to think I had got out of the 
mess uncommonly well. I never heard of 
Vallard’s “body being recovered ; there was 
no mention of the affair in the pauers, and 
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the whole thing seemed to have blown over ; 
quietly. * , 

“One night -it was at Huddersfield, I ' 
remember - when I went into flie tent, ready 
for my turn, the first person I faitl cye,s oiT 
was l''lorence Mayhew. What on earth 

brought her there, I wondered } She was 
standing in thS front row, just like an ordi¬ 
nary sjiectator, but it was easy to sec by her •' 
looks she had .some S|)ecial reason of her own 
for being presernt. All the? time 1 was in the 
cage’with the lions 1 felt that those dark eyes 
of hers were glued upon me. 1 didn’t mind 
it much at first- thought it was only some 
strange whim on her part, for women .some¬ 
times take queer fancies into their Heads, you 
know, Mark. 

“But the very next night she was there 
again, watching me like tlial black panther 
did a while ago. The strange part ot it was, 
she seemed anxious to avoicl me the moment 
my performance with the lions was over. I 
couldn’t for the life of me make out what she 
was UJ) to; it worried me ; and, to tell the 
truth, Mark, I didn’t altogether like the look 
of it. 

“ We moved on to another town. Well, 

I was done with the girl now, at any rate, 1 
told myself. Not a hit of it I She turned 
U]) at the evening performance, went through 
the same part, and disappearc.'d. Next day 
th^' show was at Stalyhridge; and Florcn(;e 
Mayhew was there, too. Night after night, 
no matter where we went, she came and 
stood in front of the lionsj cage, never 
addressing a word to anyone, hut watching 
me througli the bars as if that was all she 
had to live for. 

“ 1 tell you, Mark, her presence there 
every n’ght was beginning to have a queer 
effect on me. It was like that trick of letting 
water drip on to your hand: you think .1 

nothing of it at first.you feel quite .sure you 

can stand it all' right; hut you cave in mighty 
soon, for all that. 

“ 1 was getting dread that girl, because 
I know she had a grudge against me.; and 
women generally have a queer way of 
revenging them.selves. What she was driving 
at, what her motive was in following me 
about from town to town, was a constant 
worry to me. To be haunted in this fashion, 
without having the faintest notion of what it 
meant, is hound to tell upon you in the long 
run. I was completely in' the dark; that 
was the worst of it. 

“ When this sort of thing had been going 
on regular'y week after week, I felt that I 
must get at the bottom of it somehow. I sat 
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down in the tent one niglit nfter the per¬ 
formance was over, deterniinetl to puzzle the 
matter out. Jlit liy hit I got at the truth. I 
understood the meaning of it all now ; I 
saw what that she-devil was up to. (lood 
heavens ! M;uk, it gave me a creepy sort 
of feeling in spite of myself. No one but* 
a woman could have hit upon such an 
extraordinary way of grafifying lu r malice, 
and set about it in this cold - blooded 
fashion.” 

“ Wliat \was it ? ” demanded Radford, with 
an eagerness which showed a deei> interest in 
Farrelli’s singular story. 

“Just this : 1 needn’t tell you that when a 
man steps in among the lions he requires to 
have all his wits about him. It is a ticklish 
business, no matter what people may say. 
Vour eyes must be in each corner of the 
cage at the same time, wjrtching every twist 
and turn of the brutes. If foyi attention , 
should be dr^.wn off for a single instant you 


are done for ! And that is what the 
7 twman was trying to do ' ” 

He got off the wall, took his 
friend by the arm, a»d tlu; two 
begajj pacing slowly up and down. 

• “ If you had known her, Mark," 
he •went on, thoughtfully, “ you 
wouldn't wonder at her doing a 
thing of this kind. Y#u see, it was 
an easf vtay of seeking to revenge 
herself u]>on me : all she had to 
(ft) was to watch and wag,. She 
must have felt that the very fact of 
keeping her eyes steadily li.xed upon 
me night after night was bound to 
take etfect sooner or later. And she 
was right. More than once 1 cauglit 
myself on the very point of looking 
round at her. 1 ha(j to light against 
the impulse ; it was dragging at me 
from the inoment 1 entered the cage 
and every night it seemed to be 
growing stronger.” 

“ What did you do to get rid of 
her ? ” 

“ Nothing. At first, in a sudden 
hurst of rage, I made up my mind 
to wait for her outside the tent the 
next evening, and strangle her on 
the sj)ot. Then something jirompted 
me to fight it out with her, and not 
give her the satisfaction of knowing 
that she had got the better of me 
in any way. 1 have stuck to that 
ever since; and this silent, deadly 
stiftiggle is still going on between 
that woman and myself. How' it 
will end, (lod only knows.” 

“ Rut why the deuce don’t you have her 
turned out?” tried Radford, vehemently. 

“ No, Mark,” replied' the other, with fierce 
decision ; “ I have jiitted my will against 
hers; and, call it obstinacy, jierversily— 
anything you like, but I won’t budge from 
that. This thing is bound to run its course 
now, and will last until one or other of us 
eaves in.” 

“ Well, I’eter, if I w'ere in your place, 
I’d be long sorry to risk my life in this way, 
merely for the sake of spiting a woman.’’ ^ 

“ Perhaps so ; but, my dear fellow, there 
are no two of us alike. After all, you must 
remember, Mark, it was by my hand her 
lover met,,his death—though it wa.s* done iu 
self-defence—and I w-on’t deprive her of the 
chancf of reejuiting me for it, -if she can. I 
can pretty well defy her so long as I stick to 
the lions only ; I’ve got such a holfi over the 
brutes by this time that 1 feel fahly ai home 
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with them. But the first night it falls to my 
lot lt> enter one of the other cages, where 
I'm not at all so sure of my grourvsl, and 
lian- to vutch every twist of the tail, 
I'Vcrv blink of the ey^ it wy,l be (luite a 
different matter then. That’s the ,reason I 
don’t feel easy in my mind* afcoul the 
jninther. And do ye)u know, Marff,” he 
aiMed, pullinix his companion up suddenly, 
‘•it's a (lueer idea, but when 1 watch that 
erc.ature [trowling about his cage, it almost 
s( ems to me its if the womati had 'tiewitched 
him. They both a])])car to regard me with 
the .same deadly,, enmity : he looku at me 
exactly as she does.” 

“ IVter,” said his friend, sentcntiously, 
‘‘you’re not yourself, old man. Vou le-t 
this thing prey upon your mind too much. 
W hat you want is a good stiff dose of brandy. 
That will spirit you u]), I’ll be bound. So 
come along, and I'll adniitiistcr the remedy.” 

The two men di.sappearcd through the 
ilarkness, and did not return until they had 
to push their way through the surging ertjwd 
that swarmed .around the tents. 'I'he band 
had already struck up ; and, thrilled by its 
strains, the peo])le fought desperately for 
tickets. Txeitement and c«])eetation were 
in the air ; Steelman’s grand show was about 
to display its many attractions. 

f'arrelli |)arterl from his friend, and each 
branched off to their respective tents. The 
eireus took the lead in the entertainment; 
but the moment it was o\er there was a rush 
ff r the menagerie. The crowd seemed to 
think that the Irest part of the ptirformanee 
was yet to come ; for lions, tigers, and hyenas 
were not seen every day in l,iltleth(wj)e. 

'J'he spacious tent was crammed to its 
utmost extent. Tlie dromeda*y came in for 
a good deal of atienlion, and the wily 
elephant fared sumptuously upon bi.scuits and 
cakes. 'I’he greedy iitlle eyes of the monkeys 
gleamed with delight at the many hands 
stretched out with nuts, while* the brown 
bear devoured buns with befitting solemnity. 

In the imdjit of the merriment there was a 
sudden lull, the crowd began to sway and 
surge forward towards the rope which was 
stretched across the further end of the tent. 
All eyes were turned expectantly in the 
direetion of the lions. Signor Farrelli 
appeared upon the scene, his tight-fitting 
costume displaying to advantage his massive 
chest, and the great swelling muscles of his 
powerful limbs. 

He shot a keen, searching gkince through 
the crowd in front; and then, with a jaunty 
air. Stepped briskly into the cage. He was 
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greeted with a roar that shook the tent, and 
maile th(.‘ spectiftors feel ijiiey were getting 
good value for nheip money. 'I'he* lashing? 
anil scramble coimnenced ; th6 lions growled 
ami sulked, but I'arrelli drove •tKem r,outrtr 
w ith his whi]), and sent them baekw.irds and 
torwards through the hoops. The burning 
ot red lights ailcl flashing of firearms followed, 
at the conclusion of which the tamer emerged" 
Iriumjrhantly from the cage. 

The event of the eveiring was now about 
to take jilace. The sjteetators were prepared 
for something with a strong dash of danger 
in it ; something that could be talked over 
with woitder and admiration for months after¬ 
wards. ” 

d'he manager mounted a stool, and with a 
hand on each hip, ])roeeeded to announce;— 

“ Ladies and gemleiiiin, .Signor h'arrelli 
will now yierform a feat of daiing hitherto 
imatlempted by anv tamer in Lurojte or 
America. In tlie c.'igo to the left you see a 
sjteeiinen of the fierce black ptmlher, or 
jaguar, an animal which, in its native state, 
roams the tangleil forests of .South .America 
in search of its |)rey. . Signor i‘';irrelli will 
enter the panther’s cage in your presence., 
.and thereby demonstrate the dominion 
which man is eap.able of e.xerei.sing over the 
mo.st ferocious of the brute creation.” 

The assembly cheered ; Signor Farrelli 
biftxed. He whis|)eieil a few words to the 
manager, and moved away tow;irds the cage. 
'I'he iianther was prowling u|) and downy 
watching the crowd with a sort of wondering 
intere.st. As Farrelli ajiproached, the beast 
yaused in the midst of a striile, and glared at 
him defiantly. 'I'he tamer mounted the steps 
fearlessly, the spring lock of the wicket 
rlicked,^ind the next second he had sliyiyted 
into the cage. 

With a .saxage growl the ytanther whi.'-ked 
round and crouched against the oyiyiosite 
•wall. At ontf side stood the man, erect, 
motionle.s.s, undaunted, in the full con¬ 
sciousness of his ■ mighty strength and in¬ 
domitable will; at the other the infuriated 
beast cowered, its body ijuivering with rage, 
the small ears laid flat with the, head, and 
the tail flayryring against the floor. 

'I'he syiectators keyit yterfeetly still, and 
looked on with bated breath. It almost 
seemed as if a sound—a motion- would 
break the syrell which held man and beast 
apart. 'I’he tension was so great that even a 
stifled exclamation might cause it to snayr. 
Suddenly there .was a slight movement in 
, the centre ,of nhe crowd, and a woman yiushed 
her way to die front 'J’hose whp were closest , 
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to the cage saw a strange look appear at that 
instant upon Farr^jlli’s face ^he grew deathly 
pale ; hk features twitched convulsively ; and 
for one half-se<5ond his eyes were withdrawn 
'ffoni,his enehiy. It was enough! The spell 


-■was broken : with a terrific roar the panther 
shot into the air! 

Farrelli saw it coming ; saw the great jaws 
extended, and the gleam of the fierce white 
ttSeth. On the spur of the moment he 
thrust his left hand into the gaping mouth, 
while with his right he gripped the brute by 


the throat. The panther struck him full on 
the chest, the savage claws were dug into his 
flesh; .then, with a crash, man and beast 
went down, and rolled together o« the floor. 
A shudder j-an thrawgh the horrified crowd : 

the women screamed and 
fainted; the men pressetl 
forward towards the ropes, 
with white, a^jitated faces, 
as il fascinated by tliat 
deadly encounter. 'I'wo 
attendants came .ruivning 
up with heavy iron bars, 
sprang iqto the cage, and 
rained blow after blow u|>on 
the panther’s head. I'hey 
succeeded in separating the 
combatants ; the beast, 
dazed and half-strangled by 
that awful grip, was driven 
back into a corner, while 
the man rose from the 
floor and staggered out of 
the cage. 

'I'hat Farrelli hati come 
in for a severe mauling 
was only too evident. His 
clothes were torn into 
shreds, his mangled arm 
hung by his side, the 
blood flowed freely from 
the numerous gashes in 
his chest; but, standing 
erect, he faced the crowd 
with a fierce ;ind deter¬ 
mined a.spect. His angry 
eyes swept through the 
swaying throng, flitting 
from one white face to the 
other as if in search of 
that ’relentless enemy of 
his. 

But the woman was gone. 
From that hour she passed 
out of his life, never to 
trouble him again. When 
he failed to .discover her 
in the crowd, his head suddenly drooped, and 
he leaned heavily upon his friend Radford, 
who had hastened to his assistance. 

“Well, Mark,” he whispered, grimly, as 
he limped away, “ she has had her revenge, 
you see. We are ejuits now; and —I forgive 
her!” 






Cricket and Cricketers. • 


THEIR OPINIONS ON PLAYERS AND PITCHES. • 



3 ITH the tide of cricket enthu¬ 
siasm sweeping owr the land, 
with a heavy fixture list to be 
f|*gone through, excitement will 
this season rtinjiigh. l)i.scus- 
sion will, no doulit, wax hot in 
alhktic grcles upon the re.si>tt(;tive’merits of 
|)layers individually, county teams, and even 
ilii.’ different grouiids patronized, iiuch has 
been the ease, year after yeai^ in the past ; 
sucli will be the c.ise in seasons to come. 

I rom the opinimis we append, however, a 
(air estimate of the various phases of the 
y.iine may Ire obtained. Mr. \V. C. Crace, 
il will be observed, is not included in the 
series of those who have been interviewed, 
lit-, in the issue of 'I'HK 
Stk.vni) Maoazini: of 
•August last, gave his 
opinions so fully that a 
reiteration is unneces 


Mk. a. C. M.acLarkn. 

Mr. A. C. MacLaren 
was induced to spare a 
few minutes from his 
scholastic duties at 
11 arrow. 

“ Who are tire best 
amateur batsmen?" he 
(jueried, in part reply to 
a question. “ 1 shtruld 
say Mr. W. C. Crace, 

Mr. A. E. Stoddart, 

Mr, K. .S. Ranjitsinhji, 

Mr. L C. H. I’alairet, 
and Mr. F. S. ]ack,son 
amongst the amateurs. 

The professionals ? ()h, 

Abel and Ward. Both 
are blessed ' \^ith the 
necessary patience, and 
their defence is very 
strong. I have, however, a great opinion of 
J. T. Brown as a batsman on any wicket, and 
his inability to add to his reputation la.st 
season I put down to his want of a rest. 
BrockweH, too, is sure to come loathe front 
again. Gunn I should leave out of my list, 
also Shrewsbury. The former, although by no 
means done with, I reckon as having passed 



MK. A. C. MACLAKBN. 
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his {wimtJ, and the latter has practically 
finished his first-class cricket. Hayward, Abei,.DlleyJ Richard.son, Peel, and Pougher, 


however, shouKl not be overlooked. He has 
played himself into (juite the front rank. 

“ Bowlers ? Mr. C. L.'rownsend and ,\lr. F. 
S. Jackson I consider to be the' two best of the . 
amateurs. The former is very tricky and can 
disguise his bre,ik, and I h:1ve always thought 
the Yorkshire amateur a much better bowler 
than most people imagine. Mr. C. J. Kort- 
right, loo, apjiears to be more reliable than 
Air. S. M. |. Woods, although he does not 
get exactly the same class of bStsmen to 
contend against. Then there is Gaptain 
Medley. He is very difficult to play upon a 
sticky wicket. Of the professionals, 1 look 
u|)on Rii hardsou as little short of a marvel, 
h'or dogged determination he is not to be 
beaten. 1 shoukl say 
Peel comes next to the 
.Surrey man. H(.‘ has 
lost mme of his old 
cunping, and u|K)n a 
nasty wicket there is not 
a bowler who can make 
better use of it or find 
out the batsman’s weak 
])oints quicker than he 
does. Briggs on a soft 
wi(Let is as clever as 
ever, but if he has a 
fault il i.'^ displayed in 
a tendency to feed the 
batsman too much. On 
a hard wicket Mold is 
one of our finest 
bowlers ; Pougher is 
quite in the front rank; 
Hirst has improved con¬ 
siderably, and Davidson 
is most persevering. 

1 .ohmann 1 thought was 
• just as difficult when I 
played against him kist 
August, and I have the 
highest opinion of Mead. 

I class as tlie hardest 
Smith and Mr. H. T. 
Hewett, and F. H. Sugg and Bean. Baker 
also possesses a fine free style. An All 
England eleven? Well, that is a difficult 
thing to suggest, but on last season’s form, I 
should take Mr. W. G. Grac?, Mr. A. E. 
Stoddart, Mr. S. Jackson, Mr. K. S. 
Ranjitsinh^i, Mt- C. L. 'I’ownsend, with Ward, 


“ Who should 
hitters? Mr. E. 
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Mead has perhaps a better claim than the 
latter, but I’ouglier has always proved very 
successfhl against the 'Australians. Oicket 
of late years lifts greatly inii)roved. Indeed, 
"there, appear to be; more fine cricketers 
to-day than there ever were before. Univer¬ 
sity cricket, however, apiiears to have de¬ 
teriorated somewhat lately, juflging from the 
•small number of University men who play 
cricket in the vacation, ( iiunty cric;ket, how¬ 
ever, is very different to playing almost the 
whole of your matches upon your own 
ground and amongst your own friends.” • 
Then in condnsion Mr. Macl.aren gave 
his opinion upon that much debatable que.s* 
tion, the cTioice of innings. 

“ When the wicket is at its worst,” was his 
remark, “and the glass is high, with no prtes- 
pect of rain, J should always make a [)oint 
of putting the other side in. It is generally 
admitted, however, that it is a risky proceeding 
to put your o[)ponents in first. A wet wicket, 
of course, is an easy wicket, the ball eotning 
along straight and true, but keeping a trifle 
low. On an occasion liki; this, no captain 
would think twice about going in to bat.” 

Mr. ('. W. Ai.cock. 

Mr. (’. W. /Mcock, as secretary of the 
Surrey U.('., has been brought into ])ersonal 
contact with the leading jilayers for years 
past. Asked his 
opinions upon the 
leading batsmen, he 
■'hesitated iipt a 
moment in men¬ 
tioning the names 
of Mr. W. I'l. Orace, 

Mr. A. K. Stoddart, 

Mr. A. C. Mac- 
Laren, Mr. K. S. 

, Ranjitsinhji, and 
Mr. U. C. II. Fa 
lairet as being in 
the front rank of 
the amateurs, and 
Shrewsliury, Abel, 
a ri (1 A . W a r d 
amongst tlie pro¬ 
fessionals. • 

“And who should 
you class as the best 
wicket-keeper ? ” 
was asked Mr. 

Alcock. • 

“Of the,ama¬ 
teurs, I should say 
Mr. Met Iregor,” was 
t his reply, “'I’hatis, 


of course, when he is fit and well, laist season 
he injured his hand, and was, consequeiill\. 
not seyji at his best. Of the professionals,' 
he continued, “Tilley or Storeq^vith \Vood, 
are about the,best. And bowlers? Richard 
son, of ct'urse, and Mold, of the fast bowlers : 
and Tohnitinn, Mead, llrigg.s. Peel, and 
'I'yleq’of the .slows. Me.ssrs. Kortright and 
h'. S. Jackson and Cajitain llediey are, in my 
ojiinion, the best o..f the amateur fast bowlers, 
and Mr. Townsend of the slows. The latter 
varys his* jiace consideralily, and ,is able 
to make tTie ball break back in either 
direction^’ 

“ U'hich bowler would be the best, from a 
wicket-keepers'point of view ? ” 

“Well, personally, 1 .should prefer Richard 
son to Mold of the fast.s. Me is not so 
bumpy, and there is a greater certainty in 
knowing where the ball is coining. Of the 
slow bowlers, a wi<;ket keeper has only to 
learn their pcculiaritie.s. .Some are naturally 
easier to take than others, but every 
wearer of the pads and gloves has his 
favourite. 

“ No, I cannot say 1 think the ‘class ’ of the 
game has gone back. 1 think we are equally 
as good, taken all round, as we ever wen;, 
and our best eleven should defeat the 
.Australians on almost every occasion. We 
have, however, profited considerably from 
the lessons taught 
us by the Colo 
nials. lilackham 
standing up to 
such a bowler as 
Spofforth, for in¬ 
stance, without a 
long • stop, was a 
revelation. Uni- 
’ versity cricket I 
don’t think will vary 
.much, but 1 do not 
see there is any 
difference in the 
class of player 
turned out by either. 
Of the various 
grounds in the 
country, ] should 
say lirighton is tne 
easiest. It is a very 
fast wicket, dry and 
open, and the bowl¬ 
ing of the county 
has not been quite 
so good as might 
have bee.i desired 
of late yearSi” 
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Mr. G. O. Smith. 

.Mr. Ci. O. Smith is of 
i)jjii)iun tffc Uiiivorsitv 
. ticket bei'ins and encis 
too soon. " Of course,’’ 
w.as his remhrk, “ this 
cannot be helped, as the 
se.'isoii must*’ take place , 
at the same time as the 
ittrm. Yet this must 
always *i)e a drawback 
U) the game at the 
Universities. M.afty men 
do not get into form 
until the term is nearly, 
if not quite, over. 

Besides this, thi’ ’\'arsity 
U,level! has to be cho.sen 
chiefly from the first few 
practice matches in the 
Barks, such as the Ivleven 
j'. Si.vteen, etir. Ifanian rmiua j-imto.in 

has not got into form by 
then, or does not hajipen to come off, he has 
praeticallv lost all chance of distinguishing 
himself. A ])layer is very rarely tried because 
of consistent form in college matches ; he 
must, therefore, do well in the Barks ;it the 
beginning of the season, if he is to get his 
• Blue.' The college cricket matches are 
always keenly fouglit out and enjoyed by 
both sides. Their restriction, however, to 
two alternoons very often necessitates a 
drawn match. 'I'his is perhajis a |rity, 
although it wi.uild be diflkult to make a 
different arrangi'inent.” 

Upon the subject of winning the toss, Mr. 
Smith says : “ Take first 
innings, whether 014 a 
dry or a wi t wicket. It ’ 
is very seldom we find 
this rule deiiarted from, 
and then not always 
with SLKicess. If, how¬ 
ever, the. wicket is 
damp, but no? very wet, 
and there is a strong, 
drying sun and every 
ja-ospect of fine weather, 
then to put one’s o|tpo- 
nents in m.ay he the 
right tlyng. Under all 
other circum.stances, take 
the first innings.” 

In a coifi|iarison of 
players, the old Oxford 
“ Blue ” ’ would select 
Messrs. W- G. Grace, 



.Mk. t;. O. SMITH. 
a J'lmto. by Symmitna <(' Thinit. 


MacLaren, Ranjitsinhji, 
Abel, Y\’ard, and Shrews- 
fiury as ^he b?st bats- • 
men, with IVIr.ssrs. C. tim* 
Townsend and S. 'M. J. 
Woods, and Richardson 
and Mead as the bowlers. 
.Sir T. U. O’lirieh and 
Messrs. S. M. J. Woods" 
and li. Smith, and Sugg 
and Maurice Read he 
considers to be the 
hardest hitters. Brighton 
and Lord's he particu¬ 
larizes as hi* favourite 
grounds, and Messrs. W. 

O. Orace, Stoddart, 
Macloiren, McGregor, 
Jackson, with Richard¬ 
son, Mead, Briggs, Abel, 
and Mold would be 
SOUK' of his selections 
for an ,'\11 England 
J’ilcven. 



MR. K. J. KBV. 

Fromu Photo, by ^ Jion, Taunton. 


Mr. K. I. Kiiv. 

“University cricket is the backbone of 
the amateur cricket world.’’ So said Mr. 

R. |. Key, the Surrey captain, when ipies- 
tioned upon the subject. “ If matches with 
tljj; Universities were not to be considered 
fust-class, then county cricket as a game for 
amateurs would receive its death-blow. It 
would become, as Association football now 
is, at the mercy of |)roft‘ssionals only. 
University cricket has certainly shown a 
revival during the past two or three seasons, 
although the liowling is .still weak. Bersonally, 

. 1 do not think the class 

of the game has gone 
back in the least during 
the last twenty years, but > 
other teams have im¬ 
proved all round. 

“The’Varsity lilevens 
have therefore to com¬ 
pete each year with 
more complete and 
organized" ojiponents, 
instwtd of the scTatch 
teams they opposed ten 
years ago. Then take 
crieket in general. It 
has ijnproved enor¬ 
mously. The class of 
professioital has also 
tecome much better, as 
the Jiay is better, and as 
many more matches* 
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are played in the season. T|;iis means they are 
enabled to e.irn rfnich more, ^nd consequently 
competition i.s much keener. The grounds are 
I better, and the bowling has to be much more 
accurate, and as a result of this the general 
public Like muc:h more interest in the game. 
Australian cricket? I consider it is [lerfectly 
marvellous, considering the small population. 
The absence of profe.ssioiial.s, wdio devote the 
whole of their time to the game, and the 
small number of 
matches played. 

As a matter of fact, 
they averagi' two 
clays a week at the 
most there, while 
here every tirsl-cUss 
cricketer woukl be 
playing five days a 
week. African 
cricket, 1 should 
say, is not very 
good. How should 
1 proceed upon 
winning the toss? 

If the wicket was 
sticky and the glass 
was rising, and if 
there was little fear 
of more rain, I 
should put the 
other side in. In 
any other case 
! whatever I should 
go in first.” • 

In conclusion, 

Mr. Key remarked 
that Messrs. !■'. 

Jackson (captain), 

Stoddart, W. C. 

(Irace, 'lownsend, 
and Uanjitsinhji, 
with Richardson, 

Abel, I’oel, .Storer, 

Mold, and A. W'ard, woul(| be his choice for 
an /Ml England team. Mr. A. It. .Stoddart and 
Abel he considered the best amateur and 
: professional batsmen; Mr. F. S. Jackson 
and Richardson the best amateur and pro¬ 
fessional howlers ; and Brighton the easiest 
ground, although it was run closely by 
Gravesend, if the state of the wicket was not 
• considered. 

Mu.' (i. L. Jessop. 

The play of Mr. Gilbert i* Jessop for the 
Gloucestershire County Eteven last season 
was a revelation to many St 'the most 
^ sanguine supporters of ^he “county of die 


Graces,” as it has teen aptly named. For 
free, fearless hitting k would be hard to 
surpass the young Anglo-Austrahan. He is 
equally as good in ^he field, and, taken all 
round, formfcd last year one of the most 
reliable 'jnepibers of the team. Chatting 
upon/he subject of cricket a few’weeks agii 
at Cheltenham, Mr. Jessop expressed an 
opinion that Mr.,W. G. Grace was still the 
best of our amiteur batsmen. 

“And who would 
you classas the 
leading profes¬ 
sional?” was asked 
him. 

“ Albert Ward, 
certainly,” was the 
reply; “he is 
equally as good in 
offensive or defen¬ 
sive play. Of the 
am.ateur howlers,” 
continued Mr. 
Jessop, “ 1 should 
say j\Ir. C. l ..Town 
send would occujiy 
the premier posi¬ 
tion. Richardson 
would do the same 
amongst the pro¬ 
fessionals.” 

“And who are the 
hardest hitters ? ” 
“Amateurs or 
professionals ? ” 

“ Both.” 

“Well, Mr. S. 
M. J. Woods ” (this 
with a .smile) “ and 
Tunnicliffe. Of the 
various grounds I 
have played iifion, 
'1 should say 
Brighton w’as the 
best and easiest upon which to score runs.” 

“ And now for an All England, Eleven, Mr. 
Jessop?” 

“ Mr. W. G. Grace first Then Mr. A. 
E? Stoddart, Mr. A. C. MacEaren, Mr. K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji, and Mr. C. I- 'I'ownsend, with 
Ward, l.illey, Richardson, Davidson, Pougher, 
and Brow'n. In conclusion, I may say 
that as regards the choice of,, innings, 
supposing* I were fortunate enough, as cap* 
tain, to te successful in the spin of the coin, 
if the» wicket was wet, and there was no 
chance of its drying under the in,^uence of 
the sun, I stiould go in. If there wjs any 
protebiUty, however, of the wi<;ket getting 
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caked, I should put my opponents in. On 
,! dry wicket, I should invariably go in first if 
1 was afforded the opportunity.” • 

Mr. a. P» Lucas^ 

Mr. A. P. Lucas, the Ess^x Jfcricketer, 
expressed an opinion that Mr. W. (T.,(irace 



MK. A. V. LUC/K. 
h'rom a i'hnUi. hjf IL H'. 


still continues to be the best amateur batsman, 
•md Abel the leading wielder of the willow 
amongst the j^rofi^ssionals. Questioned 
respecting tiie bowling abilities of several of 
the leading [)layeis, he, taking the form dis¬ 
played through hist season as a guide, 
awarded the palm to Mr. C. L. Townsend* 
and 'I'om Richardson respeAively. Mr. 
Lucas was then taken through several other 
phases of the •summer pastime. 

*• When in form,” was his remark, “ Mr. H. 
T. Hewett is the most powerful hitter, anrf, I 
should say, next to him would come Mr. 
C. E. lie Trafford. Which do I con¬ 
sider the best county ground ? I should 
say Brigjaton is the best wicket and the 
easiest upon which to secure tuns. As 
regards an All England team, it is a difficult 
matter to select such an eleven, but Messrs. 
W. G. Grace, A. C. MacLaren, A. E. Stoddart, 
F. S. Jackson, K. S. Ranjitsinhji, C. L. 
Townsend, with Abel, Ward, Richaidson,^ 



Talley, and Peel,would constitute a formid¬ 
able side., Wit^ resjiect of the game itself,‘ 

I certainly consider cricket has* greatly . 
improved of late. There are several reasouw 
why this should be so. Two are that players 
take a keener interest in the game from a 
county point (jf view, while the grounds are 
much better than was the case in former 
years. I have little to say about how T ' 
should proceed in the ewnt of my winning 
the to.ss. 1 should almost invariably go in 
first, whether the wicket was dry or very wet. 
If, 'however, the wii ket was drying slowly 
after a lot of rain and under a hot sun, then 
1 put the otlicr side in, but it would 

only be under exce|)tional circuinstancc.s.” 

J. Jbo(a;s. 

“Johnny” Briggs, as he is familiarly 
named, the lancashire Gounty, All Rngland, 
Anglo-African.and Anglo .\uslralian cricketer, 
considers that with so many first class players, 
amateur and irrofcssional, it would be a 
matter of the greatest difficulty to say 
definitely who was the best. 'I'here is not 
the slightest doubt, how'ever, that the game 
is improving .season by season. “'I'he reason 
for this,” says Briggs, “is there are so many 
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at the public schools and^Universitics who 
are anxious to Secure ^thci(; ‘ lllufjs,’ that a 
high stSndarel is reached and maintained. 
,isj)eaking of an All England Eleven,’’ he 
remarked, in answer to further fiuestions, “ it 
would be (|uite possible to select one side, 
and then, perhaps, you might be able to find 
anoth'er team that would possess an e(|ual 
chance of winning a match. Of course, 
when it comes to 
.'\11 England v. Aus¬ 
tralia, the eleven 
should be .sekated 
upon their form 
alone, and without 
any prejudice or bias 
being imported into 
the tnatlcr. 'The 
easiest scoring- 
ground in England, 

1 should s;iy, would 
be found at lirighlon 
--that is, speiking 
of first-class i ri ket 
alone. The clamc 
of innings ? Well,’ 
you must consider 
the spin of the coin 
' often wins or loses ;i 
match. Tile general 
rule is to go in if 
you win the toss. 

'rhere are times, 
naturally, when you 
may jiut your^ijipo- 
nents in first with 
good results. ,A 
good, true, dry 
wicket is cirtainly 
better to bat on 
; than any other, 
j: You have only to ask slow bowlers if 1 am 
’ not correct in my assertion. •\Vc havi', at 
. the pre.sent time, so many good jiitclies, that 
> it would be inviilious j.o mention any 
particular ground.” 

ii. Mr. H. It. (i. Ef.vk.son-('iO\ver. 

! “ The leading iynateur and professional 

I batsmen,” refilied Mr. H. I), (i. I.eveson- 
c Gower, in reply to a query, “are, in my 
i opinion, Messrs. W. G. (Irace, A. E. Stod- 
f dart, K. S. Ranjitsinhji, A. Macfaircn, 
I I.» C. H. PalairekJc S. Jackson, H. T. Hewett, 
|; J. R. Mason, and H. \V. Bainbridge, with 
I Abel, Gunn, Hayw'ard, Albert-Wgrd, Shrews- 
I bur)', Davidson, Brown, * BrtK'kwell, and 
j Tunnicliffe. I should say the leadirfg amateur 
‘and profes-sioftal bowler% are : Messrs. C. L. 


Townsend, S. M. J. Woods, C. J. Kortright, 
h’.S. Jackson, C. B. Ery,Gaptaki W.C. Hedk\ , 
and Rfehardson, Peel, Mead, lohipann. Briggs, 
and Mold. The bestground for run-getting 
Either 'I'aunfon or Brighton. In an attempt 
to selec^an. All England team 1 should sav 
MessKi. W. G. Grace, A. E. Stoddart, k'. S. 
Jackson, A. C. Macl.aren, K. Ranjitsinhji, 
C. L. Townsend,, with A. Ward or Aliel, 
Richardson, Peel, 
Lilley, and David¬ 
son. * 

“ Cricket at the 
Uhiversities ? Well, 
the season there is 
so short that many 
[ilayers who may 
come up from their 
S public 
schools with big 
re|nitations fre 
quently have nc 
chance of showing 
their real form. 
They may be unable 
to elo themselves 
justice during the 
first three weeks or 
so, the re.sult being 
that the term is 
over ;md the team 
selected before the) 
have an oiiportimit) 
of recovering them 
selves. onse- 
(jueiitly, it is by ik 
means a certainty 
that the best cric¬ 
keters secure their 
‘ Blues.’ The num 
her of first - clasr 
cricketers who have been to Oxford ane 
Cambridge and have never secured thcii 
Blues ’ is a proof of my a.s.sertion. 
Cricket, however, in my opinion has im¬ 
proved considerably of late. More money 
anel trouble are expended' on making 
good 'grounds, and almost every clul: 
ha*s a jirofessional attached, by whose 
means a young player who has shown sigrtt 
of aptitude is coached uji in the game. 
At public schools, too, . there is always 
one master who takes a keen irtferest in 
the crickA of the school, and who spends 
his leisure lime in coaching the boys. All 
this has a beneficial effect on cricket, and 
assists in the.improvement of the game.” 

* Then, to a concluding question res-j^cting 
jthe most powerful hitters of the day^ Mr. 
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I .cveson-Gower, without the slightest hesita¬ 
tion, remarked he should form a (juartelte of 
Messrs. S. Jd. J. Woods and J. J. Lyons, with 
I'rank, Sugg and 'ruiinicliffe as the pro¬ 
fessionals. * ^ 

Alec Hearne. • • 

• 

Mr. N. G. Grace, in Alec Hearne’s 
ojiinion, is undoubtedly .the best of the 
amateur batsmen, and A. *\Vaid of the 
jirofessionals. Of the bowlers he k inclined 
to consider Mr. C. J. Kortri(«in and Mr. 

1,. Townsend as the leaders, fast and slow, 
with Kichard.sont^fast) and Mead ^medium) 
as representatives of the “ prflfcssors.” Upon 
the subject of hard hitters, Hearne has no 
hesitation in classing Mr. G. 1. Thornton as 
tlie most i)Owerful wielder of the willow ever 
seen. These o|)inions paved the way to 
further conversation upon cricket generally. 
‘ The best ground ? ” remarked the popular 
professional. “'I'hat is a very difficult ques¬ 
tion to answer. There are so many ; but 
1 think the Birmingham, Trent Bridge, 
Taunton, and Brighton 
ari' the best i)iU:hes I 
have ])layed u|)on, with 
Gravesend as the easie.st 
upon which to score 
) n n s. U n i V e r s i t y 
cricket ? That is, of 
course, first-class, with 
the exception of their 
bowling, which is often 
very tame. If the latter 
were but uf) to the 
Standa r(1 of their 
batting and fielding, 
they would lose very 
few matches. GricU-it 
all round, however, has 
greatly improved of late. 

Some of the reasons for 
this are because we 
have better wickets, 
keener play,*and greater 
competition. * 
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“ Australian wicket, I think, should rank 
next to Knglisb. i’heir best tea^ps were 
the iiS 8 o, 1882 , and rSSq elevens, 
African and American crii.-kct •is* iniproviwg^ 
rapidly. My opinion is that in about a 
couple of years’ time they will be enabled to 
send across elevens good enough to cojnpete 
with any of our firstclass counties. Ghoice. 
of innings? If you win the toss, of cour.se 
you insjiect the wicket, and if it is wet you 
should put your o|)])onents in but seldom. 
VVljen the wii ket is caking, however, ami on a 
fine, fa.st-drying day, then you might put them 
•in to bat first. Uiion a dry wicket alwtiys 
put your o])|)onent.s in the field-* and keep 
them there as long as you can.” 

In answer to a closing question, Hearne 
suggested, as some of the members of an All 
I'aigland team, the names of Messrs. W. G. 
Grace, A. Iv. Sioddart, 1.. G. H. I’alairet, K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji, A. ('. MacLaren, with \\ ard, 
Abel, Richardson, 1 .ohmann, and l.illey. 

I''rom these o|)inions it .qipears that Mr. 

W. (' 1 . Grace maintains 
liis |)osition as the pre-- 
mier amateur batsman 
of the day. Honours 
arc e:isv with one or 
two of the amateur 
bowlers, although there 
is a iirejionderantx' of 
opinion in favour of 
Mr. G. L. Townsend. 
Brighton is admittedly 
the easiest ground for 
run-gi tfing, while, upon 
the whole, the chess of 
cricket has, and i.s, 
improved. Not the 
least significant of the 
opinions are those re- 
sjrecting the op|)or- 
tunities of University 
players who may desire 
to secure the much- 
coveted “ Blue.” ’ 



ALhC HbAKNE. 
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The Romance of the Museums. 


V. 

By Wii.liam G. 

MONG relics •with histories 
must certainly be mentioned 
Mr. 'I’racy 'I'urnerelli’s famous 
Beaconsfield wreath, whereof 
a photograph is reproduced 
below, 'ruriierclli’s great (flea 
was to get up a workman’s penny subscription 
as a tribute to l.,ord licaconsfiekl’s policy* 
which brought about “ peace with honour,” 
after the famous C’ongress of Berlin. 

The plan was, that t:ach county or large 
town was to lie asked to furnish the 
cost of one leaf, on the back of which 
the name of the place contributiug the leaf 
was to be engraved. I'Vom calculations 
he had made, the famous crank found that 
tlie cost of each leaf would be about ;^ 5 , 
and thus, that each Igaf would represent the 
subscriptions of 1,200 working men. Many 
humorous questions and doubts were started 
by the critics of the scheme. For one thing, 
said some, the “ Con.servative working man ” 
has no existence 
outside Lord 
Beaconsfield’s 
imagination. But 
Turnerelli proved 
the contrary, ^'or 
no fewer than 
52,800 working 
men readily jjaid 
their pennies. 

The wreath was 
then ordered of 
Messrs. Huntand 
Roskell, the well-, 
known jewellers 
of Bond Street, 
and it is recilly a 
fine piece of work¬ 
manship. The 
wreath cost 
500 ; and, as a 
matter of history, 
this is important, 
because the 
amount sub¬ 
scribed was only 
^ 220 , whjch 
shows that more 
than half the 
money must have 
dome from sbme 
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source other than the workmen. This 
wreath, which is now in Madame Tussaud's 
Museum, and wa*; photographed for me by 
Mr. Edwin J. t’oyser, the managing director, 
has thirtf-four leaves of different sizes, aiKl 
on the bade of each leaf is engrSved the 
name o^ the towm that subscribed for it. 
The largest bear the nimes of London, 
Oxford, Norwich, Sheffield, Accrington, 
Leamington, Greenwich, and Birmingham 
— all these being of equal size. Some- 
towns gave much smaller leaves ; and 
in several cases three or four towns com¬ 
bined to give one leaf. Thus a little one 
was provided by the united subscriptions of 
Holywell, lAiicester, Hertford, and Heyward. 

When completed, this wreath was put on 
show, first at the rooms of the makers and 
afterwards at the Crystal Palace; and it was 
also shbwn to the Prince of Wales and 
other members pf the Royal Family. ^Vhen 
everything had been arranged for its 

presentation, 
T,ord Beacons¬ 
field, to the 
amazement of 
everyone, de¬ 
clined to have 
anything to do 
with it. Of 
course, this re¬ 
fusal was the 
subject of much 
comment, and 
many reasons 
were assigned for 
it. Turnerelli’s 
own explanation 
was that, accord¬ 
ing .to a high 
legal functionary, 
the wreath was a 
typical Imperial 
diadem, whifth 
could only be 
legally offered to 
a Sovefpign, and 
that, thereforfe, 
acceptance by 
Lord Beacons¬ 
field wpuld be an 
insult ya the 
Crown. 
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licaconsficld’s letter to I’urnerclli, declining aa ustitiun of several artieles aj^ainst him. 
the wreath, is dated June i6th, 1879; and 'I'he Minister at onee rose, thanked him for 
the disa|)[)oiiiled man sold it to 'i’ussaud’s his notiee, and after ret|uesting an ini|)artial 
for the mere intrinsic value of the gold. Mr. hearing, det lared he would nut lail to be “in 
luhn 'J'. 'J'ussaiid assures me that 'rurnerelli his jdace,” since he was uneonseious of having 
inserted an advertisement in the jtapers ettmmitted any crime. 80 saying, W'.alpole 
magnanimously proclaiming that all those laid his hand on his breast, and exclaimed, 
who had contributed could have their pennies “ Nil cottscire sihi nul/ipa/ksicu attpic." 
back if /hey wrote to him for them. * Pulteney at once got on his legs, and re- 

A curious relic of Roman _civic life is seen marked that the right hon. gentleman’s logic, 
in the above reproduction; ’it is an ancient and Latin were equally faulty; he had 
circus placard found at Porto Portese mangled Horace, who had written “AW/d 
(Lariuviura). 'Phis is a thin olrlong slab of poHescerc cu/fa." I'he Minister defended 
stone, about 3ft. long, the upper corners , th« (luotation, and Pulteney repeating his 
being pierced with holes for cords, so that assertion, he offered to back himself for a 
it might be hung (mtside the theatre to warn guinea. The challenge was accepted, and 
late .arrivals that therr.' was no room within. Sir Nicholas Hardinge, (deik of the House, 
This is evideitt from the inscri|)liion, which was nominated arbitrator. Hardinge decided 
may be thus fria.'ly tmnsjated; “ Circus against Walpole, whereupon the guinea was 

packed.” “ Uitroarious applau.se.” “Doors instantly thrown to Pulteney, wlur caught it, 
shut.” aii'l hold it up to the House, exclaiming: 

Now, oliviously, we have lu're the proto- “This is the only money I have received 
type of the “ Houst full” board.s, hung from tlSl 'J'reasury for many yetir.s, and it 
outside our own theatres, not so much for tl>e shall be the last.” 

convenience of late comers, as to advertise 'Phe photograph reproduced is from this 
the “ big bu.siness ” fliat is Iteing done. 

A very interesting fact in connection with 
this inscription-slab is that it was specially 
reproduced .in platinotype last December 
so as to form ?i Christmas card, w’hich was 
sent across the Atlantic by the staff of the 
Lyceum 'Pheatre, as a mark of the esteem 
arid respect in w'hich they held their distin¬ 
guished chief. Sir Henry Irving. 

'Phere is a capital story connected with the 
fine guinea seen in the accompanying illus- 
ttation, for it is closely associated’with an 
historic wager, made in the House of 

Commons between Pulteney and Sir Robert , , , • j 

Walpole., On February nth, 4741, Sandys identical guinea, which Pulteney deposited 
inforined Walpole in the House that be * in the Medtd Room at the British Museum, 
should on othe following Friday bring an , with mi autograph «#nemorandam narrating 
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tliu drcumstances of the b^t, and saying one 
or two pasty thing's abgut tjie l(xsr;r. “ I'his 
guinea, 1 hope,” concludes I’ultcncy, i)rig- 
•jishly, “will prove to my posterity the use 
of knowing Latin, and encourage them in 
their learning.’’ 

Few objects in the British .Museum have 
such romantic histories as tliat which attaches 
to the Moabite Stone, a cast of which is here 
shown. This world-renowned stone is nearly 
3,000 years old, having Imen erected liy 
Mesha, King of Moab, in the year 8i>o ii.c., 
as a conimcniorative offering to his god 
(lliemosh, for delivering . 

him from s^-rious trouble. 

King Mesha recorded 
his tardy victories in the 
I’hrenicianlanguage; but 
he (;ould have had no 
idea lu)W his alien pos¬ 
terity would fight over 
the slab which, by the 
way, W'as set up at a 
place called Oibon, to 
the east of the Dead 
Sea, where it was 'dis¬ 
covered in I<868 by a 
l-’russian missionary, the 
Rev. Augustus Klein. 

One tlay the son of 
the sheikh, with whom 
Dr. Klein was staying, 
told him of a certain 
mysterious stone with 
an indecipherable in 
scription. Of course, 
the reverend gentleman 
inspected this stone 
without delay, an 1 
copied a (.■omplele alpha¬ 
bet from the inscription : 
then he found .himself 
compelled to resume his 
journey. The value of 
the find was at once per¬ 
ceived by the experts to 
whom’ Dr. Klein showed his copy of the 
writings, and the Arabs were immediately 
approached on thu subject of its purchase. 

Now, the Arabs, like the keen bu.siness 
men they arc, and ever have been, immedi¬ 
ately put a failin' price on the stone: the 
Franks could have it, they said, casually, for 
a paltry t/iouuind pourids! Furthermore, the 
rascals pointed out gravely that a blight on 
their crops, and numerous^ othet agricultural 
misfortunes, could not [tossibly ^il to descend 
u{xm them the moment the sacraf stone had* 
disappeared from their ®idst 
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The (band Vizier interposed, but was 
defiedj and eight months’ fruitless negotiation 
followed. At last a fair price ^was paid to 
the local shcildi, wjjio promised to get the 
stone safely*away. But he had reckonci! 
W'ithout V>'s, subordinate.s, who at the la.st 
momunt declaretl, without the least sem¬ 
blance of regret, that the slab should not be 
removed. , ' ' 

The French C.overnment nc.xt arrived 
ui)on th(*-.scene in the person of a scientific 
repre.scntative (M. (lanneaii), whb vainly 
offered the assembUd Arabs a big [)rit:e. 

Well,* then, might he 
take an impression of 
the inscrijition ? 'J’hev 
would see ; but in the 
meantime he must do 
nothing. The French¬ 
man did lake a few 
impressions, howeier, 
whereupon the Arabs 
grew furious and all but 
destroyed his wax 
lablet.s, finally gir ing him 
a wholly unlooked fur 
“ impre.ssion ” in the 
.slia[)e of a sword-thrust 
in the back as he fled 
from their dangerous 
proximity. After this 
exciting affair the Arabs 
broke the Moabite stoiu' 
in ])ieces, distributing 
the fragments as charms 
among the chief families 
of the district. Crushed 
and torn as were the 
imjiressions of the in- 
.s(4ri|)tion taken by the 
I'lench envoy, M. (lan- 
ncau, they were yet 
(lerajrhera ble, and proxed 
of inestimable value in 
piecing the fragments to¬ 
gether sulj.sequcntly; for 
M. (lanneau did succeed in buying uj) these 
fragments, with the assistance of Captain (now 
^flajor-C.eneral Sir Charles) Warren ; and the 
famous stone was then restored and jne- 
sented to the Louvre by the committee of 
the Palestine ICxploration Fund. 

In my o])inion, the most ext(aordinary 
printed ^’ork in the British Museum is the 
Chinese Encyclojnedia, part of which is 
showrt in the illustration. Tliat this monu¬ 
mental wor^ is a library in itsglf will be 
evident from the fact that it was published 
“complete in 6,109 vols.” The Museum 
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edition. Before 
tong the Chihew 
Go.vern^ent— 
“yielfJuig,” as 
are deliciousjy in¬ 
formed, “to a 
severe monetary 
crisis”—ordered 
the copper type to’ 
, be melted down 
and made into in¬ 
numerable “cash.” 
I learn further that 
“ there are very 
few. copies in ex- 
i.stence, and it is 
but rarely that one 
finds its way into 
the market.” 
“ Copies ” is good, 
considering the 
6,109 volumes; 
and one marvels 

authorities, however, have bound it up into how a cojiy “ finds its way ” anywhere with- 

a modest thousand, arranged in ten table out a s|)eeinl train. 

cases, at the south end of the King’s.Library. Babbage’s Caleulating Machine, part of 

.\nyone wi.shing to look uj) a subject in this which is shown in the next illustration, would 

lincycloptedia simply asks one of the require a whole volume to do its marvellous 

courteous a.ssistants for “’J'he Koo Kin T’oo history anything like justice; and, indeed. 

Shoo Tseih Ch’ing- Pekin, 1726,” and the such a volume exists, written by Major-General 

exact position of this mine of Celestial Babbage, son of the famous inventor, who 

knowledge will at once be indicated. ' was kind enough to come from Cheltenham 

'Phe eminent Orientalists who discuss this to these offices for the jturpose of giving the 

work cannot have a particle of humour in their writer really authentic details concerning 

composition. “ 'Phe historical and literary what was unquestionably one of the sensa- 

encyclojxedi.is of China, ”,sa\s one’ oracularly, tions of the nineteenth century. In the 

“form a marked feature ”’(jt/c.') “in every year 1819, Babbage really commenced opera- 

library in that country.” I should think tions by taking a numljer of wheels to a 

they do, indeed. “ If Chinese literature wheel-cutter at Lambeth to have the teeth 

contained nothing else,” dcLlares another cut in» them. 'I'owards the end of July, 

philological enthusiast, “ it would be worth 1823, the inventor commenced upon the 

while to learn the language in order, to Difference Engine which is the subject oi 

read it ”—this ma^vum opus. But does the illustration, and he worked on it fe 
the professor think, poor finite, our live;;,* four years regularly, with the result that in 
resemble Tenny.son’s immortal brook ? October, 1827, he had spent .; 43 ' 47 S- 

It seems that the Koo Kin, etc., is an very first Difference Engine made, however, 

improved e’dition of the M'dn Heen Tung was put together between the year 1820 

Kaou, by Ma Twan-Lin. One learns that and June, 1822 ; it consisted of from six to 

the new edition—which was small—owes fits eight figures. A bigger and more perfect 

appearance to the Emjjeror Kien - I.ung engine was afterwards t’ommenced in 1823 

(1735-95), who, probably, dictated it aloud for the Government. 

—hence his name—though this latter state- The latter—which our artist has photo- 
ment is by no means certain. And, of course, graphed—was to have six orders of differ^ 

J need hardly say that the supersession of ences, each consisting of about twenty places 

Ma’s work was by no means intended as a of figures; it was also intefided to print the 

slight upon that di.stinguished personage. tables it computed. In 1827 .Babbage’s wife 
Everything about this Encyclopasofia was died, and he was advised to travel on th« 

of great'v'alue—especially the'type, which , Continent, Iseing in a low state of hea^ 
was o? copper, and cast specially for the new He left the’ drawings, however,, in order tha^ 

>* 
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the work might be carried 910 in his absence, 
and he also gave* his banker instjuctions to 
advance^;^i,ooo while fie was away. In the 
ijeginning ai. 1829 the Government directed 
the Royal Society to inquire into the machine, 
and the Administration also directeii that a 
fireproof building should be constructed in 
East 'Street, Manchester Square, close to 
Babbage’s house, No. i, Dorset Street, 
in which it was, intended to place the 
machines when finished. One day, early in 
1832, finding he could no longer make 
payments in advance, Babbage informed'the 
engineer in charge 
of the works that 
in future he would 
not pay him until 
money was re 
ceived from, tlic 
Treasury. There¬ 
upon, the mechan¬ 
ician struck work 
and dismissal his 
men; one of these, 

. in reccijit of two 
guineas a week, 
was afterw'ards the 
famous engineer. 

Sir J. Whitworth. 

Babbage's 
troubles had just 
commenced. His 
best draughtsman 
came to him one 
day and said< he 
had just received 
a tempting offer 
from the French 
Government: 
whereupon his 
tortured employer 
had to give him 
a substantial in¬ 
crease of salary 
in order to re¬ 
tain his services. After 'the strike of the 
inventor’s men, years of delay and anxiety 
followed, Balibage applying repeatedly 
to the Government for its decision 
upon the subjectbut in vain. Notwith¬ 
standing that the 1 liflference Engine was sus¬ 
pended, this indomitable man still continued 
i his inquiries, and, having discovered principles 
: of far wider extent, he ultimately embodied 
; them in the Analytical Engine; both machines 
can be seen on application at the South 
Kensington Museum. For upwards of twenty 
years Babbage maintained, in his own house 
Mid virtually His own exoense. an elaborate 


establishment for carrying out his views. He 
died at his London house on October 
18th, ‘1871 ; and Sir Robert Peel admitted 
in the House of Commons, in March,'1843, 
that although ,;£^i7,o'bohad been spent by the 
Governiftent on the machine, Babbage him¬ 
self Hjid never received a shilling. 

And yet the invention was not wholly 
valueless. An eminent and itealthy manu 
facturer of Manchester came to Ixindon and 
saw this, machine, and, on inspecting it 
closely, he„ found mechanical contrivances 
which he sulwequently introduced with the 
greatest advantage 
into his own spin 
ning machinery. 
Of course, even 
after the machine 
had been definitely 
cast adrift by the 
Government, a vast 
amount of interest 
was taken in it by 
the public. Many 
members of both 
Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment wt:i:£ very 
fond of putting 
puerile questions 
to the inventor. 
“ I’ray, Mr. Bab- 
Ijagc,’’ cried one 
of the.se ancient 
dandies, “ if you 
])Ut the wrong 
figures into the 
machine, would the 
right answ'er come 
out?” 

The fame of 
Babbage’s Calcu¬ 
lating Machine 
spread to the ends 
of the earth. Count 
Strzyelecki once 
told Babbage that the Chinese inquired after 
it. The guileless C'elestials were anxious to 
know whether the machine could be carried 
ill the pocket. The inventor assured them, 
however, through his Excellency that “ it yjas 
essentially an out-of-pocket machine.” 

The Difference Engine seen in the above 
illustration was not exhibited in 1851. 
Its loan lyas refused to New Yorkf and alsp 
to the Dublin Exhibition of 1847. It was, 
however, exhibited in the Exhibition of 1862, 
but space for its drawings was refused ; and 
that the authorities had a low opinion of the 
thine will be evident from the fact thUt pay- 
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ment of 6s. a day for a competent person 
(formerly Babbage’s secretary) to explain 
the mechanisin was refused by tha Com¬ 
missioners.' Ceneral Babbage, the inventor’s 
son, assured me that WellingtV)n, when Pre¬ 
mier, went to I^mlteth to j)er.sonaHy inspect 
the machine, and having seen it atVofk- for 
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PKK-HISTOHIC C.ANOL WHICH DID JH TV I'CK MANY YHAICS As A IJiahtH. 



side of the entrance. This is a pre-histo^ 

“ dug-out" canoe, more ttwm 35ft. long, whi<^-; 
for generations 'sert-Sd as a bridge ft) conneofl 
two big meadows at North .Stokt; al)0Ut 
miles ah()\e .Arundel. In all probability tmsCi 
seared oak-trunk would still be serving itit.'i 
very uselul ])urpose, were it not for certairi| 


it is quite perfect in its way—he directed the 
Chancellor of the Kxchecjuer to arrange 
further grants, his idea being that the calcu¬ 
lating part should be finished first, in 
order th.at there might be something of 
real value to show to Parliament in return 
for the money of the nation. • Ceneral 
Babbage further assures me that when the 
machine was abandoned, it could, in 
his opinion, have been entirely completed 
for ;^5oo. 

It is scarcely correct to speak of the next 
article as being i/t the British Mu,scum, the 
fact being that it lies underneath the great 
colonnade of that famous institution, on one 


improvements carried out by the Lord of the ? 
Manor, Lord Egremont. of Petworth. Much ;' 
of its length was buried in either bank of the i 
creek it spanned, eonse(|uently the workmen ; 
did not at first retilize how tough was the job' 
they h:td tackled. It took eleven horses with : 
chains and ropes to dr.ag the canoe-bridge 
from its l)ed; and then it rvas noticed that ' 
three etjui-distant bats had been left, partly ■ 
to strengthen the bottom, and jiartly also tol 
serve as footholds for those who worked the,| 
jjaddles. This canoe may be safely regardet^J 
as a relic of the aboriginal Britons, wrought| 
before or soon after the arrival of the| 
Romans among them. S 
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HERE was on(’c a most beauti¬ 
ful niaitlen named Viorica. 


A Story for 
Chii.dren. 

Ekom the Cekman. 


How could she work? She had no longer 
anyotie to work for. 

One day, shortly after her sad loss, she was 
sitting (Ui the doorstep looking sorrowfully 
out into the distance, when her attA^tion was 
attracted by .soirfething long and black that 
moved ra|ndly over the ground towards her. 
She looked with curiosity at the moving ma.ss, 
and saw it was an endless procession of ants. 


Her hair was of a golden hue, *Erom whence they came she could not 
her eyes were blue as the discover, the wandering host stretched so far. 
heavens, her cheiks like milk. At a short distance from the cottage they 
Iter lips red as cdierries, and halted, and formed an immense circle round 
her slight, graceful form was supple as a reed, about the’astonished maiden. Several of 
All mankind rejoiced when they beheld the them, apparentl^' the leaders of the host, 
beauteous maiden, but not so much on then stepped forward, and said :— 
account of her surjws.sing lovelines.s as “ ^Ve know you well, N'iorica, and have 
because of her great industry, a*d her often niarvellftd at your industry, which 
exceeding skill in weaving and in all kinds closely resembles our ?>wn, a thing we very 
of embroidery. ra«;ly find among mortals. 

All her linen, her dresses, ^nd even her “ We know also that jiou arc alone in the 


Sunday stockings she had embroidered with* .world, and therefore beg you to come with 


Mowers. Her little hands could not rest for 
a single moment; she wortted tvhilst walking 
in the fields and meadow's, as well as in the 
house. All the young men were in love with 
the beautiful Viorica. She, however, paid 
no heed to them ; flie did not wish to hear 
of love or marriage ; she had no time for that, 
she said, she must look after her mother. 

But the hour at length arrived when her 
mother fell ill, and all Viorica’s Iovq was 
unable to chain’ her to the earth. The 
beautiful maiden had to close the beloved 
eyes, and was left all alonedn th<! little house 


us and he onr queen. We will build you a 
palace that shall be larger and more teautiful 
than any house you have ever seen, only first 
you must promise to remain with us all your 
life long, and never again return to dwell 
among men.” ^ 

“I will w'illingly remain with you,” replied 
Viorica; “ 1 have nothing to keep me here 
except my mother’s grave : 'that 1 musi visit 
from timf to time to plant it ■vfith fresb 
flow'ers.” 

“ Yyu shall certainly visit your mother’s 
grave, but you must .speak to no one on your 


bow so desolate. For the first* title in her , way, otherwfee you will be untrue to us, and 
iiife, Viorica’s Jiittle hands lay idle*in her lap. our vengeance will be terrible.” 
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So Viorica went away with the ants. They 
journeyed on for a long time, until at length 
they reached a place where it seemed Suitable 
to lAiild her a pailace. Then she saw how 
much less skilful she was than the ants. She 
could never have erected such ^a Chiding in ' 
so short a time. There vvere galler^s one 
above the other leading to spacious rooms, 
and ever hijther and higjier: at the summit 
of the building were the rooihs for the larv;e, 
who liad to be.carried out into the sunshine, 
and brought in again swiftly should rain¬ 
drops threaten. 'J'he bed-chambers were 
adorned in the most costly nianndr with the 
leaves of flowers, which were nailed 
the walls with the needle-like leaves of the 
fir-tree : and V'iorica learned to spin cobwebs ; 
these formed the carpets and the coverings 
for the beds. 

But though all the rooms in the palace 
were beautiful, their beauty was as nothing 
when compared with the apartment destined 
for \'iori(M. Many [)ass.igcs led thither, thus 
in a few seconds she could receive news from 
every part of her kingdom, and these pas.sagcs 
the industrious little ants daily strawed with 
the leaves of the crimson popj)y,to form a 
rich carpet for the feel df their beloved 
(lueen. The doors were rose leaves fastened 
together by a silken thread, so that they 
might open and shut without noise. 'J'he 
floor of Viorica’s chamltcr was covered with 
a soft, thick carpet of forget-me-nots, into 
whic h her rosy feet sank, for she did not 
need shoes here: they would have been much 
too rough, and would htjvd spoilt the beauti- 
lul carpet. Thd walls wAe covered with 
carnations, honeysuckle, and forget-me- 
nots, cleverly woven together ; these flowers 
the ants also constantly rent^ied, and their 
freshness and swee? perfume were almo.st 
overpowering. The curtains were of ihe 
leaves of lilies, spread out like a jcavilion ; 
the couch which the diligence of the littlev 
ants had stored up in many w’eeks’ work was 
composed entirely of the dust of flowers, 
and over it w'as spread a coverlet of Viorica’s 
spinning. When she lay there wrapt in 
slumber she was so beautiful that the stars 
vyould have fallen from Heaven could they 
have seen her. But the ants had placed her 
chamber in the centre of the palace, and 
guarded their beloved queen most closely 
find jealbusly. There was not ope of them 
would have ventured to look on her while 
asleep. » 

In the ants’ little kingdom everything was 
most perfectly arranged. Eadfant strove to- 
do more work than the others, and to be the 


one who should best please Ihe mdustriooi; 
queen. Her ^rderj werfe carried^ out witlj 
the rapidity of lightning, for sKa never required 
too miitB at a time or ordeted im]X>ssdie 
things, white her commands were issUed ip 
siu:h soft, gentle tones that they .sounded 
more like suggestions or kindly advice, and 
one sunny glance from her Icright eyes was 
deemed by all a more than sufficient reward 
for any amount of toil. . 

The ants often said they had the sun.shine 
continually in their house, and. e:|jultcd much 
in their good fortune. To show their gratitude 
,ito X’iorica they built her a platforrf), where 
she could enjoy the fresh air and sunshine 
.should her room feel too small and dose. 
From thcncc she could see the height of the 
palace, which already resembled a mighty 
mountain. 

One day as she sal in her chamber em¬ 
broidering the wings of butterflies on a dress, 
with the silken thread of a caterpillar that 
the ants had brought her, she heard a noise 
about her mountain. It sounded like the 
noise of voices, and tPic nc.xt moment all her 
subjects were crowding" around her alarmed 
and breathless. 

“ Our house is being destroyed ! ” they 
cried. “ Wicked men are knocking it down. 
Two, tlircc galleries are already destroyed, 
and the next is threatened. VV'hat shall we 
do : oh, what shall we do?” 

“ What, nothing more than this ? ” said 
\’iorica. “ I will stop this immediately, and 
in two days the galleries will all be rebuilt.” 

Saying this, she hastened through the 
labyrinth of passages and suddenly appeared 
on her platform. Then she beheld a hand¬ 
some youth, wlio, having dismounted from 
his hoase, was busily engaged destroying the 
ant mountain, his attendants assisting him 
with swords and lances. On seeing her they 
at once stopped their work, while the handr 
’ some youth, half-blinded by her beauljf, 
shaded his eyes with his hand and gazed in 
admiration at the slim figure in shimmering 
garments that stood before him. Vioric^’s 
golden hair fell in thick masses around hei 
feet; a soft flush overspread her "features, and 
her eyes gleamed like thfl stars. She lowered 
them for a few seconds before the youth’s 
admiring gaze, hut at length, raising her lids, 
she opened her rosy mouth and said, in g 
musical voice:— 

“ Who is it dares lay insolent hands on tnj 
kingdom?” 

“ Pardorf, gracious maiden ! ” cried ^ 
astonished youth; “I am a knight and jj 
king’s son, but henqdforth I , will be youi 
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; most zealous defender ! Hojv could I guess 
; that a goddess, a fairy, ruled this kingdom ? ” 
“ I thafik you,” replietf Viofica. * I require 
Smother service than that 
; of tny faithful subjects, —^ 

and only desire that no { 
human foot should enter 
my kin|;dom.” \ 

■ With these words she ^ j 

disappeared suddenly, as i \ 
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^‘WHO PARES LAY INSOLENT HANDS ON MV KINGDOM?” 

[ gh the mount had swallowed her up; 
: outside did not sec how all the ants 
! crowding round to Ifiss her feet, and 
led her back in triumph to her chamber, 
e she resumed her work as quietly as 
gh nothing had hapjrened. The king’s 
remained standing before the mountain 
one lost in a dream ; for a whole hour 
id not stir, or even think of remounting 
lorse. He still hoped that the gracious 
n would reappear, even were it with 
>ving look and word, so that he might 
more behold her. But he, waited in vain, 
came in endless crowds, ^11 eagerly 


would willingly have trodden under foot in 
his a^er and impatience, for although he 
questiofted them it seemed they either did 
^ ^ not h?ar or' did 

• , not understand his 

• / words, but con- 

/ tinued their work 

! and ran quite 

t boldly 'about his 

feet, as if certain 

length, in desirair, the 
prince mounted his 
liowe and plunged 
into the forest, where 
he rode about all 
night devii^e 

most beautiful 
maiden for his wife. 

, Viorica always lay 

' down to rest later 

she used to look 
after the larvse her¬ 
self every bight, and 
• feel if their little beds 
were soft enough ; and so, holding a glow'- 
worm on the tip of her finger, she raised 
one flower curtain after another, and looked 
Ticnderly on the young brood. Then, re¬ 

turning to her chamber, she dismissed all 
the glow-worms and fire-flies which for 
many hours had lighted her at her rvork. 
Only one little glOWjWorm remained with her 
whilst she undretsed. Usifally it was only a 
moment before she was sunk in deep sleep ; 
to-night she tossed restlessly from side to 
side, twisted hffr hair round her finger, sat up 
and lay down again, aVid then she was so 
wapn-'-oh ! so very w'arm ! She had never 
before found there was loo little air in her 
• Jtingdom. Now she longed to hasten out 
into the open air, but feared she might 
be heard and her evil example infect 
others. She had already, pres.sed by her 
subjects, been obliged to pass many a hard 
sentence, and to banish ants from the com¬ 
munity on account of forbidden wanderingj ; 
she had even been compelled to sentence 
some to death, and to watch with bleeding 
heart whilst they were pitilessly stung to 
death by tlie others. * , 

The next morning she was up before any 
of the ants, and astonished them by building 
up one of the galleries alone. That she had 


iving to make good the damage that he in ,at the same thne looked out into die forest, 
I youthful gjiiety hs^ caused. These he and also listened a little, she did not eyen 
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know herself. She had scarcely returned 
to her chamber, when some ants came running 
in in great consternation ; “ The wickM man 
of yesterday is here again, and is riding round 
our mountain.” «■ 

“ Leave him alone! ” said \'i(j^ica, the 
queen, quite calmly, but the heart of Viorica 
the gentle maiden beat so loudly she was 
obliged to Ur&w a deep breath. 

After this a noticeable utirestTook possession 
of her ; she wan- , 

d e r e d ^ a b o u t 
much more than 
formerly, com¬ 
plained that the 
larva; were too 
little in the sun, 
and carried them 
out herself, hut 
only to bring 
them in again 
just as (piickly ; 
moreover, she 
often contra¬ 
dicted herself 
when giving her 
orders, d'heants 
could not tell 
what had hap¬ 
pened to her, and 
exerted them¬ 
selves doubly to 
make everything 
good and beau¬ 
tiful : they also 
surprised her 
with a new and* 
magnificent cur¬ 
tain, but she 
scarcely looked 
at it, and (piite 
forgot to praise. 

The tramp of 
horse’s feet could 
he heard daily 
round the moun¬ 
tain, but .for 
many days 

Viorica did not show herself. • 

^ She was now seized with a longing for the 
society of mankind such as she had never 
before experienced. She thought of her 
village, her little "home, her mother, and her 
another’? grave that she had never #’isited. 

A few days later she told her subjects that 
she intended visiting her mother’s grave, 
whereupon the ants, terrified, asked* if she 
were no*longer happy with them that she, 
, remetibered her home. 


“ Oh, no,” sa^ Viorica, “ f shall tMiIy ||4 
away for ^ few hours. 1 wilf be wath you agalli 
before nightfall.* ^ " 

She forbade any of them to .accompaaj! 
her, but a few ants followed her at a distant 
without her noticing them. Arrived at the 
vill.ige, she fopnd every pl.ice so altered that 
shi; knew she must have been away ti long 
time. She began to reckon how long if 
would have taken the ants to build the great 

mountain in 
whjith she dwelt,; 
ami sTie told her¬ 
self that*it musi 
haverfaken years. 
Her mother’s 
grave was no 
longer to be 
found, it was 
so overgrown 
with grass, and 
Viorica wan¬ 
dered about the 
churchyard 
wee|)ing bitterly 
because this 
also had grown 
strange to her. 
Evening tame 
on, and .still poor 
Viorica sought 
for the grave she 
could not find. 
Then close be¬ 
side her sounded 
the voice of the 
king’s son. She 
wished to flee. 
Ifut he held her 
fast, and told her 
of his great lov^: 
in sucfi soft an® 
tender word%i 
that, with benj! 
head, she stoo^ 
still and li.stenedi 
It was so sweei 
to hear oncti 
more a human voice sjreaking.of love an4 
friendship. It was ofily when darkness 
had quite fallen that she remembered she' 
was a queen forgetting her duty and noJ| 
a forsaken orphan, and that the ants ha4| 
forbidden her to hold any communication; 
with mortals. Swiftly sRe fled from tlM|; 
king’s son, B.ut he followed, her until the^ 
came quit^ clos* to the ant mountain, wh<i^ 
she beggsd «nd implored him to leave b«K| 
This he at length consented ,to do, but 
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tintll she had promised to return the following 
evening. ' * . . 

She crept in softly and ^oped her way 
tsurefully al«ng the narrow passages, but often 
paused and looked round anxiously, for she 
seemed to hear strange 
sounds, as of a swift , 

trippirfgand whispering 
all around her. It was, 
however, only the anx¬ 
ious beating of her own 
heart; formas, soon as 
she stood still all was 
quiet. 'At length she 
reached her chamber 
and sank 
haustcd on 
couch ; but 
sleep visited 
eyes. She 
she had broken 
her promise, and 
how could she be 
any longer re¬ 
spected since her 
word was not 
sacred ? Sht- 
tossed restlessly 
a and fro. Her 
jride revolted 
igainst secrecy; 

(till she hesitated 
» reveal her ad- 
^nture of yester- 
Jay, for she knew 
die ants, their 
Berce hatred, and 
their pitiless 
punishments. 

Oftentimes she 
nised herself on 
ter elbow, and .al¬ 
ways she seemed' 

|0 hear the swift 
tripping of many 
thousand feet: it was as if the whole moun¬ 
tain were alive. 

' As soon as she felt the approach of morn¬ 
ing, she raised the flower curtain to hasten 
out into the open S.ir. But how astonished 
was she when she found the opening com¬ 
pletely blocked up with the needle-pointed 
Kaves of the fir tree. She sought a second, 
i third, and so on all the openings; but in 
jmn, all were alilce entirely filled up. Then 
began to‘call aloud, and, behold! im- 
^tsdiately, through many thousafid invisible 
Openings, the ants came in in crowds. 



It was .SWKF'i' TO VBAK once moke a 
HUMAN VOltE.” 


“ I wish to go out into the open air,” she 
said, sternly. ‘ 

“N«, no,” replied the ants, “we cannot 
let you go out, else we should lose you.” 

“ Do you <hen no longer obey me ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Oh, yes, in 
all things except 
thi^ One. You 
may tread us 
under your feet 
as punishment: 
we are ready and 
* willing to die for 
the welfare of the 
community. The 
honour of our be- 
lovedqueen must 
be preserved at 
all cost.” 

Viorica bent 
her head, and 
tears streamed 
from her eyes. 
She implored the 
ant.Si5*o give her 
her liberty; the 
stern little crea¬ 
tures silently, and 
with one accord, 
departed, and she 
was left alone in 
the sweet-scented 
Oh, how poor Vio¬ 
rica wept and lamented, and 
tofeberbeautifulhair; then she 
bSgan with IVer delicate fingers 
to tear her way out, but, alas I all 
that she tore away was as swiftly 
Rebuilt, and, at length, she threw 
herself on the ground baffled 
and exhausted. I'he ants then 
returned, ‘bringing her the 
sweetest flowers, nectar, and 
dewdrops to quench her thirst, 
but of her complaints they took no notice. 
Fearing that her lamentations might be heard 
by the king’s son, the ants built the palace ever 
higher and higher, until at length it became a 
mountain that towered far above all the raoup- 
tains around, and it received the name of the 
Ant Mountain, which name it still retains. 

The king’s son has long since ceased to 
wander round the mountain, but’ the unr 
fortunate maiden has never ceased to weep, 
and vfhen the stillness of night reigns over 
the forest, the sound of Viorica’s weeping may 
be heard to this day. * > 
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